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Patna Division*. — A Division of Bihar in Bengal, lying 
between 24° 17' and 27° 31' N. and 83° 19' and 86° 44' E. 
It is bounded on the east by the Bhagalpur Division, and on 
the west by the United Provinces, and extends from Nepal on 
the north to the Chotii Nagpur plateau on the south. The 
head-quarters of the Commissioner, \\ho is assisted by an 
Additional Commissioner, are at B\nkipore. The Division 
includes seven Districts, with area, population, and revenue 
as shown below : — 


District. 

Area m square 
rnilcs 

Population, 

IpOI. 

Land rc\cnuc 
and ce«tsc8, 
*001-4. 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Patna 

2.0f5 

1,634,985 

*9.58 

Gaja 

4.7>a 

5.o.Sy.933 

*9.54 

Shahihad 

4, .17.1 

1,962,696 

21,63 

Saran 


1.(09.509 

16,22 

Champaran . 

3i53« 

1.790.403 

6.89 

Mu^flarpur . 

3,°3.S* 

3.7.54.79° 

13.64 

Darbhanga 

3..I48’ 

2,912,611 

*3,93 

Total 

23i748 

I5.5»-*.9S7 

I. *0,(3 


* The«;e flares, which difTcr from lhc«c in the Cettsus Ref'ort of 1901, arc 
, taken from ihc recent Sctlleracnt Reports. 


The population increased from 13,118,917 in 1872 to 
15,061,493 in rS8i and 15,811,604 in 1891, but in 1901 it 
had fallen to 15,514,987. This decrease was shared by all 
the Districts except Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. In Cham- 
paran the decline is attributable to the unhcalthincss of the 
District, which suffered greatly from malarial affections and 
severe epidemics of cholera. Elsewhere the decrease is mainly 

• In igoS the Patna Dnision was clnidcd into tno Dnisions, north and 
south of the Ganges, called the Tirhut .md Patna Divisions. 
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attributable to the direct and indirect losses caused by the 
plague epidemic: a very heavy mortality, the flight of the 
immigrant population, and, in some parts where the epidemic 
was raging at the time of the Census, the failure of the census 
staff to effect an exhaustive enumeration. Prior to igoi the 
epidemic had been most virulent in Patna, whose population 
declined by 8-4 per cent, during the decade. 

The average density is 653 persons per square mile, a high 
proportion compared with Bengal as a whole. The population 
exceeds that of any other Division, and is, in fact, about the 
same as that of the whole of the Bombay Presidency exclud- 
ing Sind, while it is nearly three times as numerous as that 
of Assam. In 1901 Hindus constituted 88-4 per cent, of the 
total and Musalmans 11-5 per cent. ; ‘ there were 7,350 Chris- 
tians (of whom 3,r46 were natives) and 999 Jains. 

The Division is intersected from west to east by the Ganges. 
North of the river it is a flat alluvial formation, rising very 
gradually towards the foot of the Himalayas, and possessing 
many tracts of great natural fertility. On the other side of 
the river it contains a strip of alluvium along the bank of the 
Ganges; but farther south the soil changes, and the surface 
becomes more undulating and gradually rises till the Chota 
Nagpur plateau is reached. The north of the Division enjoys 
in ordinary years a comparatively copious rainfall, increasing 
towards the north, but is peculiarly liable to failure of crops 
in seasons of deficient rain. In the south a large area is pro- 
tected by the Son Canals system, and elsewhere the undulating 
surface enables the people to construct small reservoirs from 
which to water their fields. The four North Ganges Districts 
have recently been surveyed, and a record-of-rights has been 
prepared. This tract is the main seat of the indigo industry 
in Bengal, and its out-turn in 1903-4 amounted to 907 tons, 
compared with 476 tons from the rest of the Province. The 
competition of synthetic indigo and the consequent fall in 
prices have struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the 
industry, and for some years it has been steadily on the 
decline. Experiments are being made with a view to increase 
the out-turn and to improve the quality of the dye, while 
attempts are being made at Ottur in Muzaffarpur District 
and elsewhere to revive the old sugar industry. 

The Division contains 35 towns and 34,169 villages. The 
largest towns are Patna (population, 134,785), Gaya (71,288), 
Darbhanga (66,244), Arrah (46,170), Chapra (45,901), 
Muzaffarpur (45,617), Bihar (45,063), Dinapore (33,699 
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including the cantonment), Bettiah (24,696), Sasaraii 
(23,644), and HajIpur (21,398). Owing to the prevalence of 
plague at the time of the Census (March, 1901), these figures 
dS not in several cases represent the normal populations of 
the towns ; a subsequent enumeration held in July showed the 
population of Patna city to be 153,739. Patna is, after Cal- 
cutta and its suburb Howrah, the largest tora in Bengal, and 
is a very important commercial centre ; a large amount of traffic 
also passes through Revelganj, Hajipur, and Moka.meh, while 
the workshops of the Bengal and North-Western Railway are 
at Samastipur. 

The Division contains the oldest to\vns in the Province ; 
and Patna, Gaya, and Bihar have a ver)' ancient history. 

Patna was the Pataliputra of Greek times and, like Gaya, con- 
tains many interesting antiquities. This neighbourhood was 
at one time a stronghold of Buddhism ; and many Buddhist 
remains occur in Patna, Gaya, Champaran, and Muzaffarpur 
Districts, among the most important sites being Patna city and 
Buddh Gaya. Four pillars mark the route taken by Asoka 
through jMuzaffarpur and Champaran on his way to what is 
now the Nepal /arai. Of these, the pillar near Lauriya 
Nandangarh is still almost perfect; another stands near 
Basarh, which is probably the site of the capital of the old 
kingdom of Vaisali. Interesting remains of the Muhammadan 
period are found in the town of Bihar, in the city of Patna, 
and at Sasaram, Rohtasgarh, Shergarh, and Maner. 
Buxar was the scene of the defeat in 1764 of Mir Kasim in 
the battle which resulted in the Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa being conferred on the East India Company. 
Several places in the Division are associated with incidents in 
the Mutiny of 1857. After the outbreak of three regiments at 
Dinapore, Shahabad, from which the native army was largely 
recruited, was for some time overrun with the rebels, and the 
story of the defence of Arrah is well-known. Gaya was tra- 
versed by several bands of mutineers, and on three occasions 
the jail was broken open and the prisoners released. At 
Sag.auli in Champaran District Major Holmes was massacred 
by his troopers. 

Patna District. — District of the Patna Division, Bengal, Boun- 
lying between 24° 57' and 25° 44' N. and 84° 42' and 
4' E., with an area of 2,075 square miles. It is bounded on and hill 
the north by the river Ganges, which divides it from Saran, 
Ivluzaffarpur, and Darbhanga ; on the south by Gaya ; on the 
east by Monghyr ; and on the west by Shahabad. 
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Geology. 

Botany. 


Fauna. 


With the exxeption of the Rajglr hills in the south, the 
whole District is quite flat. The land along the bank of the 
Ganges is slightly higher than that farther inland, and the line 
of drainage consequently runs from south-west to north-east. 
The Rajglr hills, which enter the District from Gaya, consist of 
two parallel ranges ; they seldom exceed i,ooo feet in height, 
and are for the most part rocky and covered with low jungle. 
The principal river is the Ganges, which flows for 93 miles 
along the northern boundary. The Son forms the western 
boundary of the District for 41 miles, entering it near Maha- 
balipur and flowing in a northerly direction to its junction with 
the Ganges. A little above the junction it is bridged by the 
East Indian Railway at Koelwar, from which point the river 
divides into two streams with a fertile island in the middle. 
The Punpun river, which rises in the south of Gaya District, 
flows through Patna in a north-easterly direction. At Naubat- 
pur it approaches the Patna Canal, and from that point it turns 
to the east, and falls into the Ganges at Fatwa. Some 9 miles 
above this point it is joined by the Morhar. The Panchana 
and the Phalgu, though comparatively small streams, are of 
the greatest value for irrigation purposes ; the whole of their 
water is diverted into artificial channels and reservoirs, and 
their main channels are mere dried-up beds for the greater 
part of the year. The Sakri is another river which fails to 
reach the Ganges owing to the demands made upon it for 
irrigation purposes, nearly all its water being carried away by 
two large irrigation channels constructed on its left bank, 12 
miles below Bihar town. 

The whole District is of alluvial origin except the Rajglr 
hills, which consist of submetamorphic or transition rocks. 

The District contains no forests. The level country near 
the Ganges has in the rice-fields the usual weeds of such 
localities. Near villages there are often considerable groves 
of mango-trees and palmyras {Borassus flabellifer), some date- 
palms {Phoenix sylvcstris), and numerous examples of the 
tamarind and other semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
species. Farther from the river the country is more diversified ; 
and sometimes a dry scrub jungle is to be met with, containing 
various shrubs of the order of Euphoiliaceae, the palas {Butca 
frondosa) and other leguminous trees, and various kinds of 
Ftcus, Schleichera, JVcnd/andia, and Gmelhta. The grasses that 
clothe the drier parts are generally of a coarse character. 

Antelope are found near the Son river, and wild hog in the 
didras or islands of the Ganges; bears and leopards occa- 
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and Mir Kasim, in retaliation, resolved to abandon all duties 
whatever on the transit of goods, and to throw open the trade 
of the country to all alike — a measure still less acceptable to 
the Company’s servants — and their relations with the Nawab 
became more strained than ever. In April, 1763, a deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Hay and Amyatt, was dispatched from 
Calcutta to Monghyr, where the Nawab had taken up his 
residence j but it was now too late for negotiation. Numerous 
and fierce disputes had arisen between the gimashtas (agents) 
of the English and the Muhammadan officers ; and an occur- 
rence which happened at Monghyr, while Messrs. Hay and 
Amyatt were there, hastened the rupture. Mir Kasim seized 
and detained some boat-loads of arms which were passing up 
the Ganges to Patna, on the ground that the arms were 
destined to be used against himself, whereupon Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the factory at Patna, ordered his sepoys to occupy 
Patna city, which was done the following morning, June 25. 
In revenge the Nawab sent a force in pursuit of Mr. Amyatt, 
who had been allowed to return to Calcutta, Mr. Hay having 
been detained as a hostage. Mr. Amyatt was overtaken and 
murdered near Cossimbazar. In the meantime the Company’s 
sepoys, who had been plundering Patna city, were driven back 
to the factory, a large number of them being killed. The 
remainder, less than a sixth of the original force of 2,000 men, 
after being besieged for two days and nights, fled in their 
boats to the frontier of Oudh, where they ultimately laid down 
their arms. They were brought back to Patna, to which place 
had been conveyed Mr. Hay from Monghyr, the entire staff of 
the Cossimbazar factory, who had also been arrested at the 
first outbreak of hostilities, and some other prisoners. As 
soon as regular warfare commenced, Mir Kasim’s successes 
came to an end. He was defeated by Major Adams in two 
battles, at Giria on August 2, and at Udhua Nullah on 
September 5. These defeats roused the Nawab to exaspera- 
tion, and on September 9 he wrote to Major Adams : ‘ If you 
are resolved to proceed in this business, know for a certainty 
that I will cut off the heads of Mr. Ellis and the rest of your 
chiefs, and send them to you.’ This threat he carried out on 
the evening of October 6 with the help of a renegade named 
Walter Reinhardt, who was known to the Muhammadans as 
Sumru. About 60 Englishmen w'ere murdered, their bodies 
being thrown into a well in the compound of the house in 
which they were confined, and about 150 more met their death 
in other parts of Bengal. This massacre was followed by an 
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active campaign in which the English were everywhere success- 
ful; and finally in August, 1765, after the decisive battle of 
Buxar, the Diwani of Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa was made 
over to the. East India Company. An English Resident was 
appointed at Patna; but the administration of Bihar, which 
then comprised only Patna and Gaya Districts — Patna city 
itself being regarded as a separate charge — remained in the 
hands of natives. In 1769 English Supervisors were appointed, 
and in 1770 a Council for Bihar was established at Patna. In 
1774 the Supervisors, who had meanwhile been designated 
Collectors, and the Council for Bihar were abolished, and 
a Provincial Council was established at Patna. This lasted 
till 1781, when Bihar was made a District under a Collector 
and a Judge-Magistrate. In 1865 it was divided into Patna 
and Gaya Districts, the Bihar subdivision being included in 
the former, and nineteen estates were transferred from Patna 
to Tirhut in 1869, thus constituting the District as it now 
exists. 

The other important event in the modem history of the 
District is the mutiny of the sepoys stationed at Dinapore, the 
military station attached to Patna city. The three sepoy 
regiments at this place in 1857 were the 7th, 8th, and 40th 
Native Infantry. General Lloyd, who commanded the station, 
wrote expressing his confidence in their loyalty, and they were 
accordingly not disarmed; but as the excitement increased 
throughout Bihar, and stronger measures seemed in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, Mr. Tayler, to be necessary, the general, 
while still apparently relying on the trustworthiness of the men, 
made a half-hearted attempt at disarming the sepoys. The 
result was that the three regiments revolted and went off in 
a body, taking with them their arms and accoutrements, but 
not their uniforms. Some took to the Ganges, where their 
boats were fired into and run do^vn by a steamer which was 
present, and the occupants either shot or drowned. But the 
majority were wiser, and hastened to the river Son, crossing 
which they found themselves safe in Shahabad. The story of 
what took place in Shababad will be found in the article on 
Arrah. When the news reached Bankipore that the rebels, 
headed by Kunwar (or Kuar) Singh, had surrounded the 
Europeans at Arrah, an ill-fated attempt was made to rescue 
them. A steamer, which was sent up the river on July 27, 
stuck on a sandbank. Another steamer was started on the 
29th ; but the expedition was grossly mismanaged. The troops 
were landed at 7 p.m., and fell into an ambuscade about mid- 
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night. When the morning daraed, a disastrous retreat had to 
be commenced. Out of the 400 men who had left Dinapore 
fully half were left behind ; and of the survivors only about 50 
returned unwounded. Two volunteers, Mr. McDonell and 
Mr. Ross Mangles, both of the Civil Service, besides doing 
excellent service on the march, performed acts of conspicuous 
daring. The former, though wounded, was one of the last 
men to enter the boats, and subsequently stepped out of 
shelter, climbed on the roof of the boat, and released the 
rudder, which had been lashed by the insurgents, amidst a 
storm of bullets from the contiguous bank. Mr. Ross Mangles’s 
conduct was equally heroic. He carried a wounded man for 
6 miles till he reached the stream, and then swam with his 
helpless burden to a boat, in which he deposited him in safety. 
Both these gentlemen afterwards received the Victoria Cross 
as a reward for their heroism. 

The chief places of archaeological interest are RajgIr, 
Maner, Patna City, Bihar, and Giriak. The village of 
Baragaon has been identified as the site of the famous 
Nalanda monastery, and, with the neighbouring village of 
Begampur, contains masses of ruins ; at Tetrawan and Jagdis- 
pur are colossal statues of Buddha, and at Telhara and 
Islampur the remains'’of Buddhist monasteries. Many other 
Buddhist remains are of more or less interest. 

The population increased from 1,559,517 in 1872 to 1,756, rgfi 
in i88r and 1,773,410 in 1891, but dropped to 1,624,985 in 
1901. The apparent increase between 1872 and i88r was 
largely owing to defective enumeration in the former year, 
while the decrease recorded in 1901 is due mainly to the 
direct and indirect results of plague, which first broke out in 
January, rgoo, and was raging in the District at the time when 
the Census was taken, causing many people to leave their 
homes and greatly increasing the difficulties in the way of the 
census staff. The loss of population was greatest in the thickly 
populated urban and semi-urban country along the banks 
of the Ganges, where the plague epidemic was most virulent. 
The south of the District, which suffered least from plague, 
almost held its ground. Plague has since become practically 
an annual visitation and causes heavy mortality. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the table on the next page. 

The chief towns are Patna City, Bihar, Dinapore, 
Mokameh, and Barh. The head-quarters are at Banki- 
PORE, a suburb of Patna. The density is highest along the 
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Ganges and in the Bihar thana, and least in the Bikram and 
Masaurhibazurg thdnas in the south-west and in the Rajgir hills. 
There is a considerable ebb and flow of population across 
the boundary line which divides Patna from the adjoining 
Districts, and, in addition to this, no less than one-twentieth 
of its inhabitants have emigrated to more distant places. They 
are especially numerous in Calcutta, where more than 30,000 
natives of this District were enumerated in 1901 ; these were 
for the most part only temporary absentees. The vernacular 
of the District is the Magahl dialect of Bihari Hindi. Hindus 
number 1,435,637, or 88-3 per cent, of the total population, 
and Musalmans 186,411, or 11-5 per cent. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bankipore 

334 

3 

975 

341.054 

1,021 

- 15-6 

27.778 

Uinapore 

424 

2 

791 

3 ' 5.697 

745 

- 10.4 

22.155 

Barh . 

526 

2 

».o 75 

365.327 

695 

- 10-5 

22,509 

Bihar . 

791 

I 

3,H1 

602,907 

763 

- 0.9 

32.833 

District total 

2.075 

7 

4,952 

1,624,985 

783 

- 8.4 

104.275 


The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs and Goalas Castes and 

(220.000) , Kurmis (181,000), Babhans (114,000), Dosadhs 

(96.000) , Kahars (85,000), Koiris (80,000), Rajputs (64,000), 

Chamars (56,000), and Telis (52,000). Agriculture supports 
62-3 per cent, of the population, industries 17-1 per cent., 
commerce 1-2 per cent., and the professions 2-4 per cent. 

Christians number 2,562, of whom only 139 are natives. Christian 
The principal missions are the London Baptist Missionary ““^sions. 
Society, the London Baptist Zanana Mission, the Zanana Bible 
and Medical Mission, and the Roman Catholic Mission. The 
Zanana Bible and Medical Mission possesses a well-equipped 
hospital in Patna city; the Roman Catholic Mission has a 
boys’ school at Kurjl, and a girls’ boarding-school and European 
and native orphanages at Bankipore ; while each of the other 
missions, in addition to evangelistic work, maintains some 
schools. 

The agricultural conditions are fairly uniform throughout ; General 
but the Bihar subdivision is for the most part lower than the 
rest of the District and is better adapted for the cultivation of ditions. 
rice, while the Barh subdivision is more suited to rah crops. 

The most naturally productive soil is the didra land along the 
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Chief agri 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi 
pal crops. 


Cattle. 


bank of the Ganges ; but the most valuable of all is the fertile 
high land in the vicinity of villageSj where well-irrigation can 
be practised, and vegetables, poppj'-, and other profitable crops 
are grown. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles ; — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Cultivable 

wa^stc. 

Bankipore 

334 

3 j 6 

10 

12 

Uinapore 

4-»4 

3ti 

60 

15 

Bath 

526 

38S 

• • • 

iS 

Bihar . 

79* 

5S4 

... 

27 

Total 

2.075 

1.529 

70 

72 


It is estimated that 10 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
hvice cropped. Rice is the staple food-crop, covering 338 
square miles. It is sown in June and reaped in December; 
in low-lying marsh lands sowing may commence as early as 
April. The greater portion of it is transplanted, but on inferior 
lands it is sown broadcast. Of other food-crops, wheat (202 
square miles), barley (127 square miles), jenvar (20 square 
miles), marua (97 square miles), maize (189 square miles), 
gram (149 square miles), and other pulses (175 square miles) 
are widely grown. Maize forms the principal food of the lower 
classes, e.\cept in the Bihar subdivision, where marua takes its 
place. Maize and rahar are frequently sowm together, the 
maize being harvested in September, and the rahar in March. 
Oilseeds are sown on 74 square miles, while of special crops the 
most important is poppy (27 square miles). The poppy culti- 
vated is e.\clusively the white variet}' {Papaversom/iifenim), and 
the crop, which requires great attention, has to be gro^Yn on land 
which can be highly manured and easily irrigated. Potatoes 
are also grown extensively and are exported in large quantities, 
the Patna potato having acquired more than a local reputation. 
Little use has been made of the provisions of the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturists* Loans Acts ; Rs. 2,800 was advanced 
under the former Act during the scarcity of 1S97. 

In addition to the common country cattle, two varieties are 
bred : one a cross between the Hansi and the local stocks, and 
the other with a strong English strain known as the Bankipore 
breed. The former class are large massive animals, and the 
bullocks do well for carts or ploughs, though the cows are not 
veiy good milkers. The Bankipore breed is the residue of an 
English stock imported some fifty years ago. The cows are 
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excellent milkers, but the bullocks are not heavy or strong 
enough for draught purposes. The breed has fallen off greatly 
of late years through in-breeding and the want of new blood, 
but the District board has recently imported two Jersey bulls 
from Australia. Bullocks from Tirhut are largely used for 
ploughing. Pasture grounds are very scarce, and the cattle 
are usually fed on chopped straw or maize-stalks with bhusa 
(chaff) and pulse, or on linseed cake when available. Persons 
wishing to buy horses or cattle usually go to the Sonpur fair 
in Saran or the Barahpur fair in Shahabad, a fair at Bihta 
with an attendance of 5,000 being the only cattle fair held 
in Patna District. Of other fairs, that held at Rajgir is by far 
the most important. 

The whole District depends largely on irrigation. In the Irrigaiion. 
head-quarters and Dinapore subdivisions the Patna Canal, a 
branch of the Son C.vnals system, irrigates an area of 70 
square miles, and supplies most of the needs of the people. 

The length of the main canal (in this District) is 42 J miles, that 
of the parallel channels 24 miles, and that of the distributaries 
161 miles. In the Bihar subdivision an extensive system of 
private irrigation works fed from the local rivers is maintained 
by the zamlndars. Each zaminddr has vested rights in a certain 
quantity of river water, which he carefully stores by means of 
embankments and distributes through reservoirs and channels 
to his ryots. It is estimated that the area thus irrigated in this 
subdivision is about 437 square miles, out of a total cultivated 
area of 584 square miles. The system works admirably as 
long as the rivers which feed the irrigation works bring down 
their normal quantity of water ; but a serious drought, both 
locally and in the hills of Chota Nagpur where these rivers rise, 
means an almost complete failure of crops. The absence of 
a proper system of managing the head of supply has caused 
many old streams to silt up and rendered useless some of the 
distributing channels. Well-irrigation is universally used for 
vegetable and poppy cultivation, and occasionally for irrigating 
the rabi crops ; one well will irrigate about 2 acres of land. 
Irrigation from tanks is seldom practised. 

Carpets, brocades, embroidery, pottery, brass-work, toys, fire- Aits and 
works, lac ornaments, gold and silver wire and leaf, glass-ware, 
boots and shoes, and cabinets are made in Patna city ; carpets 
at Sultanganj, Pirbahor, and Chauk ; and embroidery and 
brocade work in the Chauk and Khwaja Kalan thdnas. 

Durable furniture and cabinets are made at Dinapore. The 
manufactures of the Barh subdivision are jessamine oil (c/iamcfi ), 
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coarse cloth, and brass and bell-metal utensils ; and of the 
Bihar subdivision, soap, silk fabrics, tubes for hukkas, muslin, 
cotton cloth, and brass- and iron-ware. Apart from hand 
industries, certain articles, such as stools and tables, are made 
in the workshops of the Bihar School of Engineering, and 
chests for packing opium in the saw-mills of the Patna Opium 
Factory. Opium is manufactured by Government at a factory 
in Patna city. Some iron foundries are at work in Bankipore 
and Dinapore, and an ice and aerated waters factory has been 
started at Bankipore. 

Commerce. The principal imports are rice, paddy, salt, coal, kerosene 
oil, European cotton piece-goods, and gunny bags ; and the 
principal exports are wheat, linseed, pulses, mustard seed, hide.s, 
sugar, tobacco, and opium. A large amount of trade is carried 
by the railway, but fhe bulk of it is still transported by river. 
Patna city, with its 7 or 8 miles of river frontage in the rains 
and 4 miles in the dry season, is the great centre for all the 
river-borne trade. It is by far the largest mart in the District, 
and its commanding position for both rail and river traffic 
makes it one of the principal commercial centres of Bengal. 
Goods received by rail are there transferred to country boats, 
bullock-carts, &c., to be distributed throughout the neighbour- 
hood, which in return sends its produce to be railed to Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The river trade is carried by country boats 
and river steamers between Patna and Calcutta and other 
places on the Ganges and Nadia Rivers, and by country boats 
between Patna and Nepal. Trade has declined very greatly of 
late years, largely owing to the reduced freight charged by the 
railways on goods booked direct to Calcutta. Other important 
markets are Dinapore, Bihar, Barh, Mokameh, Islampur, 
Fatwa, and Hilsa. The principal trading castes are Telis, 
Baniyas, and Agarwals. The transport by river is mostly in 
the hands of Musalmans, Tiyars, and Mallahs, while the road 
traffic is almost monopolized by Goalas and Kurmis. 

Railways The main line of the East Indian Railway runs through 

and roads, jjjg north of the District for 84 miles from east to west, entering 
at Dumra station and leaving at the Son bridge. The chief 
stations are at Mokameh, Barh, Bakhtiyarpur, Patna, Banki- 
pore, and Dinapore. From Bankipore one branch line runs 
to Gaya, and another to Gigha Ghat in connexion with the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway ferry-steamer which crosses 
the Ganges to the terminus of that railway at Sonpur. A third 
branch line from Mokameh to Mokameh Ghat establishes 
another connexion with the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
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way. A light railway (18 miles in length) connects Bakhti- 
yarpur and Bihar. Exclusive of 673 miles of village tracks, 
the District contains 614 miles of road. Of these, 132 miles 
are metalled; 10 miles are maintained from Provincial and 
17 from municipal funds, and the remainder by the District 
board. The chief road crosses the north of the District 
through Barh, Patna city, Bankipore, and Dinapore, leading 
from Monghyr on the east to Arrah on the west. Other 
important roads are those from Bankipore to Palamau, from 
Bankipore to Gaya, from Fatwa to Gaya, and from Bakhti- 
yarpur through Bihar to Hazaribagh. 

The Ganges and the Son are the only rivers navigable Water 
throughout the year. The former is navigable by steamers, ^tTons " 
and daily services run between Digha and Goalundo, Digha 
and Buxar, and Digha and Barhaj, with an extended run every 
fourth day to Ajodhya on the Gogra. Paddle steamers ply 
from Digha to Goalundo, but above Digha there are shallows 
and only stern-wheelers can be used. The passenger traffic 
consists principally of labourers going to Eastern Bengal in 
search of work, while the goods traffic is mostly in grain, 
sugar and its products, and piece-goods. The Patna Canal 
is navigable, and a large number of bamboos are brought 
down by it to Patna. A bi-weekly service runs on it between 
Khagaul (Dinapore railway station) and Mahabalipur in the 
head-quarters subdivision via Bikram. Several ferries cross 
the Ganges, the most important being those from Bankipore 
and Patna. 

The District is not ordinarily liable to famine, and even Famine, 
in 1896-7 only local scarcity in the Barh and Bihar sub- 
divisions was felt. Test works were opened, but were closed 
almost at once. The total amount spent on relief was 
only Rs. 31,000. 

The District is divided into five subdivisions : Bankipore, District 
Bih.vr, Barh, Patna City, and Dinapore. The staff 
subordinate to the District Magistrate-Collector at head- staff, 
quarters consists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magis- 
trate, and seven Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The other sub- 
divisions are each in charge of a European officer — in the 
case of Bihar a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, and in the case 
of Barh, Patna city, and Dinapore a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. The subdivisional officers of Barh and Bihar 
are each assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. 

The civil courts for the disposal of judicial work are those „imina"l 
of the District Judge, who is also the Sessions Judge, three justice. 
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Sub-Judges and three Munsifs at Patna and one Munsif at 
Bihar, while the Cantonment Magistrate at Dinapore is vested 
with the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge. Criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, 
and the above-mentioned Joint, Assistant, and Deputy-Magis- 
trates. The majority of the cases which come before the 
courts are of a petty nature. Both burglary and robbery are, 
however, more common than in the other Districts of the 
Division. Riots are also numerous ; they are generally con- 
nected with land disputes or arise out of cattle trespass or 
questions of irrigation. 

Land Under the Muhammadans the District formed part of Subah 

revenne. Bihar. After it passed under British rule the principal feature 
of its land revenue history has been the remarkable extent to 
which the subdivision of estates has gone on. In 1790 there 
were 1,230 separate estates on the roll held by 1,280 registered 
proprietors and coparceners, the total land revenue in that 
year amounting to 4-33 lakhs. In 1865 the Bihar subdivision 
with 796 estates was added to the District, and four years 
later 19 estates were transferred from Patna to Tirhut. This 
brought the District practically to its present dimensions. In 
1870-1 the number of estates was 6,075, while the number 
of registered proprietors had increased to 37,500 and the 
revenue to i5'o8 lakhs. In 1903-4 the number of estates 
had still farther increased to 12,923 and of proprietors to 
io7,38r, while the current land revenue demand was i4'97 
lakhs. This subdivision of estates has added greatly to the 
dilHculty of collecting the revenue and of keeping the accounts 
connected therewith. The average area held by each ryot, 
as sho^vn in the latest settlement papers of certain Government 
estates, varies considerably in different parts of the District, 
ranging from 1-47 acres in the Bihar to 4-76 acres in the Barh 
subdivision for ordinary holdings, and from 7-30 acres in 
Dinapore to 13-04 acres in the head-quarters subdivision for 
the diaras or river islands. The rents of homestead land are 
between Rs. 6 and Rs. 24 per acre. The average rate for 
clayey soils is about Rs. 5, while land in which sand pre- 
dominates lets for about half that amount. The best didra 
lands fetch as much as Rs. 30 per acre, and the worst, where 
the soil consists chiefly of sand, as little as 12 annas. The 
rent of this class of land is higher than it would otherwise be, 
owing to the fact that in many cases the tenant has no 
occupancy right. About two-thirds of the Bihar subdivision 
is held under the bhaoli or produce-rent system. Three forms 
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of this system prevail : namely, ddnabandi, where the value of 
the produce is estimated and the equivalent of the landlord’s 
share paid in cash or rice ; batat, where the actual produce is 
divided; and a fixed payment of rice and dal. The last is 
comparatively rare. In the case of ddnabandi and baiai the 
shares are supposed to be equal, but actually the landlord gets 
more than half. A common proportion is known as ‘nine- 
seven,’ i.e. out of every i6 seers the landlord takes nine and 
the tenant seven. The ryot always gets the straw and other 
by-products. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees; — 



1880-1. 


1900-1, 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

14.83 

27)73 

14,76 

28,03 

14,91 

31,85 

15.07 

32.68 


Outside the municipalities of Patna, Barh, Bihar, and Local and 
Dinapore, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision. The Dis- ment. 
trict board has guaranteed 4 per cent, interest on the capital 
(8 lakhs) of the Bakhtiyarpur-Bihar Light Railway, and it is 
entitled to receive half of any profits in excess of that amount. 

In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 2,86,000, of which Rs. 2,09,000 
was derived from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,47,000, 
including Rs. 1,46,000 spent on public works and Rs. 44,000 
on education. 

The District contains 28 police stations and 31 outposts. Police 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted 
in 1903 of 6 inspectors, 49 sub-inspectors, 88 head constables) 
and 1,195 constables; there was also a rural police force 
of ryd daffaddrs and 3,240 chatikidars. The District jail at 
Bankipore has accommodation for 453 prisoners, and sub- 
sidiary jails at Barh and Bihar for 28 and 25 respectively. 

Of the population, 6-4 per cent. (12-3 males and o-6 females) Education, 
could read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from about 27,000 in 1883-4 to 
43,941 in 1890-1 ; it fell to 38,162 in 1900-1, but rose again 
in 1903-4, when 41,533 boys and 1,689 were at school, 
being respectively 34’4 and i-3 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was 1,829 : namely, two Arts 
colleges, 25 secondary, 1,255 primary, and 547 special schools. 
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The expenditure on education was 3-51 lakhs, of which 1-45 
lakhs was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 44,000 from District 
funds, Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, and i-i6 lakhs from 
fees. The chief educational institutions are the Patna College, 
the Patna Medical College, and the Bihar School of Engineer- 
ing at Patna, the Bihar National College and the female high 
school at Bankipore, and St. Michael’s College for Europeans 
and Eurasians at Kurji, situated half-way between Bankipore 
and Dinapore. There is a fine public library at Bankipore. 

Jfedical. In 1903 the District contained altogether 15 dispensaries, 
of which 5 had accommodation for 163 in-patients. The 
cases of 142,000 out-patients and 2,500 in-patients were 
treated, and 12,000 operations were- performed. The ex- 
penditure was Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. 3,000 was met from 
Government contributions, Rs. 19,000 from Local and Rs. 
14,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 
A lunatic asylum at Patna has accommodation for 206 males 
and 56 females. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. During 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
35,000, or 2i'7 per r,ooo of the population. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India (1838); J. R, Hand, Early 
English Administration of Bihar (Calcutta, 1894); and 
Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xi 

(1877)-]^ 

Bankipore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdiwion of 
Patna District, Bengal, lying between 25° 12' and 25° 40' N. 
and 84° 42' and 85° 17' E., with an area of 334 square miles. 
Owing to plague mortality and defective enumeration con- 
sequent on the prevalence of that disease at the time of the 
Census of r9or, the population recorded in that year was only 
341,054, compared with 404,304 in 1891, the density being 
1,021 persons per square mile. The subdivision is a flat 
alluvial tract, bounded on the north by the Ganges. It 
contains two towns, Patna City (population, 134,785) and 
Phulwari (3,415) ; and 975 villages. The head-quarters are 
at B.vnkipore, which is included within the municipal limits 
of Patna city. 

Dinapore Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, lying between 25° 31' and 25° 44' N, 
and 84° 48' and 85° 5' E., with an area of 424 square miles. 
Owing to plague its recorded population in ipor was only 
315.697, compared with 352,178 in 1891, the density being 
745 persons per square mile. The subdivision consists of a 
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tract bounded on the north by the Ganges and on the west 
by the Son ; the land is a dead level, and the soil is alluvial. 
It contains two towns, Dinapore (population, 33,699), the 
head-quarters, and Khagaul (8,126) ; and 79r villages. 
Dinapore is a military station in the Lucknow division of the 
Northern Command j its sepoy garrison was implicated in the 
Mutiny of 1857. The dargah of Shah Daulat at Maner, 
completed in i6r6, is a fine specimen of Mughal architecture. 

Barh Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, lying between 25° ro' and 25° 35' N. and 
85° ii' and 86° 4' E., with an area of 526 square miles. 
Owing to plague, its recorded population in igoi was only 
365,327, compared with 408,256 in 1891, the density being 
695 persons per square mile. The subdivision consists of 
a long and somewhat narrow strip of country intersected by 
tributaries of the Ganges, and bordering that river. It contains 
two towns, Barh (population, 12,164), the head-quarters, and 
Mokameh (r3,86r), an important railway junction; and 1,075 
villages. 

Bihar Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 24° 57'' and 25° 26' N. and 85° 9' 
and 85° 44' E., with an area of 791 square miles. Owing to 
plague its population in 1901 was only 602,907, compared 
with 608,672 in 1891, the density being 762 persons per square 
mile. The greater part of the subdivision is a low-lying alluvial 
plain, which is broken to the south by the Rajgir hills. It 
contains one town, Bihar (population, 45,063), the head- 
quarters; and 2,111 villages. Bihar town is supposed to have 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha. The 
neighbourhood contains interesting Buddhist remains, chiefly 
at Baragaon, where numerous mounds bury the ruins of 
Nalanda (a famous seat of learning jn the days of the Pal 
kings), Giriak, and RajgIr. Pawapuri contains three Jain 
temples. Hilsa, near Patna station on the East Indian Rail- 
way, is an important market. 

Bakhtiyarpur. — Village in the Barh subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 27' N. and 85° 32' E., on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 234. It is 22 miles 
from Patna and 310 miles from Calcutta, and is the nearest 
station for Bihar town, with which it is connected by a light 
railway. 

Bankipore Town (Bdnkilur). — Head-quarters of the 
Division and District of Patna, Bengal, situated in 25° 37' N. 
and 85° 8' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. It forms part 
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of the Patna municipality, and is the western suburb of that 
city, in which most of the Europeans reside. Their houses 
and the police lines, judicial courts, and other public buildings 
extend along the river bank. Bankipore possesses a spacious 
maidd?i and a race-course. To the south of this lies the rail- 
way station, which is 338 miles from Calcutta, and is the 
junction for the Patna-Gaya line and also for the Digha Ghat 
branch line connecting the East Indian with the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. At once the most prominent and 
the most curious building in Bankipore is the old Government 
gold or granary, a brick building in the shape of a bee-hive, 
with two winding staircases on the outside, which have been 
ascended on horseback ; it was erected by Warren Hastings 
shortly after the great famine of 1769-70 as a storehouse for 
grain. This storehouse has never been filled, though during 
the scarcity of 1874 a good deal of grain was temporarily 
stored here. In times of famine, proposals to fill it are still 
made by the native press ; but the loss from damp, rats, and 
insects renders such a scheme of storing grain wasteful and 
impracticable. The jail, which is situated near the railway 
station, has accommodation for 453 prisoners, who are chiefly 
employed in the preparation of mustard oil, carpets, and road- 
metal. The Bihar National College, founded in 1883, teaches 
up to the B.A. standard, and the Bankipore female high school, 
founded in 1867, teaches up to the Entrance standard of the 
Calcutta University. 

Baragaon. — Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25° 8' N. and 85° 26' E. Population 
(1901), 597. With the neighbouring village of Begampur, 
Baragaon contains masses of ruins. It has been identified 
with Viharagram, on the outskirts of which, more than a 
thousand years ago, flourished the Nalanda monastery, at that 
time the most magnificent and the most celebrated seat of 
Buddhist learning in the world. It was here that the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsiang spent a great portion of his pilgrimage 
in receiving religious instruction. 

[Arc/iaeologcal Survey Reports of India, vol. i, pp. 16-34.] 

Barh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25° 29' N. 
and 85° 43' E., on the Ganges. Population (1901), 12,164. 
Barh is a station on the East Indian Railway, 299 miles from 
Calcutta, and has a considerable trade in country produce. 
Jessamine oil {cha 7 neli) of a superior quality is manufactured. 
Barh was constituted a municipality in 1870. The income 
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during the decade ending igoi-2 averaged Rs. 6,700, and the 
expenditure Rs. 6,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 10,400, 
mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 9,500. The town contains the usual 
subdivisional offices, a sub-jail with accommodation for 28 
prisoners, and an English cemetery. 

Bihar Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25° ii' N. 
and 85° 31' E., on the Panchana river. It is supposed to have 
been the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, but its 
early history is involved in obscurity. The remains of an old 
fort covering 312 acres of ground contain a profusion of ruined 
Buddhist and Brahmanical buildings, which prove the site 
to be a very old one. Among these may be mentioned the 
remains of the great vihdra or college of Buddhist learning, 
from which Bihar has derived its name. Many ancient 
Muhammadan mosques and tombs are also found in the town, 
the most important of which is the tomb of Shah Sharlf-ud-din 
Makhdum. The population, which was 44,295 in 1872, 
increased to 48,968 in 1881, but fell again to 47,723 in 1891, 
and to 45,063 in 1901 ; of the last number 29,892 were Hindus 
and 15,119 Musalmans. Bihar is connected by a light railway 
with Bakhtiyarpur on the East Indian Railway. It was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 23,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 32,000, including 
Rs. 19,000 derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) and 
Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 31,000. Bihar contains the usual public buildings; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 25 prisoners. 

\Epigraphia Lidica •, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. ii, 
pp. 291-4 ; Joicrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxvii, 
p. 7, and vol. xii, p. 300.] 

Dinapore Town (Ddnafur ). — Town in Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 38' N. and 85° 3' E., 3^ miles from 
Dinapore railway station on the East Indian Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901), 33,699, including 10,841 within cantonment 
boundaries. Of the total, 24,575 were Hindus, 8,105 Musal- 
mans, and 1,019 Christians. The military force ordinarily quar- 
tered at Dinapore, which belongs to the Lucknow division of 
the Northern Command, consists of four companies of British 
infantry, six companies of Native infantry, and a field battery. 
The town with the subdivision is under a subdivisional officer, 
and the cantonment under a special Cantonment Magistrate. 
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The road from Dinapore to Bankipore is lined with houses 
and cottages ; in fact Dinapore, Bankipore, and Patna may be 
regarded as forming one continuous narrow city hemmed in 
between the Ganges and the railway. The town is noted for 
its cabinet-ware j it also contains an iron-foundry and printing 
and oil presses. It was constituted a municipality in 1SS7. 
The municipal income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 17,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, including Rs. 11,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 20,000. The annual receipts and expenditure of the 
cantonment fund during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 21,600 and Rs. 21,700 respectively ; in 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 28,000 and the expenditure Rs. 26,000. 

The Mutiny of 1857 in Patna District originated at Dina- 
pore. The three sepoy regiments stationed there broke into 
open revolt in July and went off en masse, the majority effecting 
their escape into Shahabad District, where they shortly after- 
wards besieged Arrah. An expedition which was sent from 
Dinapore to relieve Arrah failed disastrously, but was marked 
by acts of individual heroism ; an account of this attempt will 
be found in the article on Patna District. 

Fatwa, — Village in the Barb subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 30' N. and 85° 19' E., on the East 
Indian Railway, 7 miles from Patna city, at the junction of the 
Ptinpun with the Ganges. Population (1901), 857. Tasar 
cloth is manufactured, and tablecloths, towels, and handker- 
chiefs are woven by Jolahas. 

Giriak. — Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 85° 32' E., on the Panchana 
river, and connected with Bihar town by a metalled road. 
Population (1901), 243. South-west of the village, and on the 
opposite side of the river, stands the peak at the end of 
the double range of hills commencing near Gaya, which 
General Cunningham identifies with Fa Hian’s solitary 
mountain, suggesting at the same time that its name is derived 
from Ekigri, or ‘ one hill ’ ; but his views have not met with 
universal acceptance. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton has described 
the ruins of Giriak, which are full of archaeological interest. 
They were originally ascended from the north-east, and 
remains still exist of a road about 12 feet wide, paved with 
large blocks, and winding so as to procure a moderate gradient. 
At the west end of the ridge, a steep brick slope leads up to 
a platform, on which are some granite pillars, probably part of 
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an ancient temple. East of the ridge is an area 45 feet square, 
called the chabutra of Jarasandha, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by a low square pedestal, supporting a solid brick column 
68 feet in circumference and 55 feet in height. It is popularly 
believed that Krishna crossed the river at this point on his 
way to challenge Jarasandha to combat, and a bathing festival 
is held at the spot annually in the month of Kartik to com- 
memorate the event. 

[M. IMartin, Eastern Lidia, vol. i, pp. 78-80 j and Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India Reports, vol. i, pp. 16-34, and vol. viii.] 

Hilsa. — Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 19' N. and 85° 17' E., r3 miles from 
Fatwa station on the East Indian Railway, Nvith which it is 
cormected by road. Population (1901), 2,478. Hilsa is a 
large market, where a brisk trade in food-grains and oilseeds 
is carried on with Patna, Gaya, Hazaribagh, and Palamau. 

Khagaul. — Town in the Dinapore subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 35' N. and 85° 3' E., a short 
distance to the south of Dinapore. Population (1901), 8,126. 
Dinapore railway station is just outside the town, which has 
grown into importance only since the opening of the railway. 
It is the head-quarters of a company of East Indian Railway 
volunteers. 

Maner, — Village in the Dinapore subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 25° 38' N. and 84° 53' E., a few miles 
below the junction of the Son with the Ganges, 10 miles from 
Dinapore cantonment and 5 miles from Bihta station on the 
East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 2,765. Maner is a 
very old place, being mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbart. The 
chief antiquities are the tombs of Makhdum Yahia Maner and 
Makhdum Shah Daulat. The latter, which was built in 1616, 
stands on a raised platform, and at each corner rises a slender 
pillar of graceful proportions and exquisite beauty. It has 
a great dome, and the ceiling is covered with delicately carved 
texts from the Koran. Two annual fairs are held at Maner. 

Mokameh {Mukdmd). — Town in the Barh subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25° 25' N. and 85° 53' 
E., on the right bank of the Ganges. Population (1901), 
13,861. It is a station on the East Indian Railway, 283 
miles from Calcutta, and is a junction for passengers proceed- 
ing by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The town 
contains a large number of European and Eurasian railway 
employes, and is an important centre of trade. 

Patna City (or Azimabad). — Chief city of Patna District, 
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Bengal, situated in 25° 37' N. and 85° 10' E., on the right 
bank of the Ganges a few miles below its junction with the 
Son. Included within the municipal limits is Bankipore, 
the administrative head-quarters of Patna District and Patna 
Division. The city is situated on the East Indian Railway, 
332 miles from Calcutta; and though its prosperity has some- 
what diminished of late years, it still possesses an important 
trade, its commanding position for both rail and river traffic 
making it one of the principal commercial centres of Bengal, 
and, after Calcutta, the largest town in the Province. Buchanan- 
Hamilton estimated the population at 312,000 ; but his calcu- 
lation referred to an area of 20 square miles, whereas the city, 
as now defined, extends over only 9 square miles. The popu- 
lation returned in 1872 was 158,900; but the accuracy of the 
enumeration was doubted, and it was thought that the real 
number of inhabitants was considerably greater. It is thus 
probable that the growth indicated by the Census of 188 r, 
which showed a population of 170,654, was fictitious. There 
was a falling off of 5,462 persons between 1881 and 1891, 
while the Census of 1901 gave a population of only 134,785, 
which represents a further decrease of more than 18 per cent. 
This was due mainly to the plague, which was raging at the 
time of the Census and not only killed a great number but 
drove many more away. A second enumeration taken five 
months later disclosed a population of 153,739. The decrease 
on the figures of 1891, which still amounted to 7 percent., 
may be ascribed, in addition to the actual loss by deaths from 
plague, to a declining prosperity due to the gradual decay of 
the river-borne trade. The population at the regular Census 
of igor included 99,381 Hindus, 34,622 Musalmans, and 683 
Christians. 

Patna has a very ancient history. It is to be identified with 
the Pataliputra of ancient India, the Paiibothra of the Greeks, 
and the Kusumapura of the early Gupta emperors. Mega- 
sthenes describes the city as situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges at the confluence of another large river, Era7moboas 
(the Greek form of Hiranya-Vdhii) or Son, which formerly 
joined the Ganges immediately below the modern city of 
Patna. The tradition of this junction still lingers among the 
villagers to the south-west of Patna, where there is an old 
channel called the Mara (‘ dead ’) Son. 

Regarding the origin of the city various legends exist. The 
most popular ascribes it to a prince Putraka, who created it 
with a stroke of his magic staff and named it in honour of his 
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wife the princess Patali. This story is found in the Kathd 
Sarit Sugar and in Hiuen Tsiang’s travels. Diodorus attri- 
butes the foundation of Palibothra to Herakles, by whom 
perhaps he may mean Balaram, the brother of Krishna. 
According to the Vdyu Purdna and the Stiiapitaka, the city of 
Kusumapura or Pataliputra was founded by the Sisunaga king 
Udaya, who ruled in Magadha towards the end of the fifth 
century B. c. ; but the Buddhist accounts place its origin in the 
reign of Udaya’s grandfather, Ajatasatru. When Buddha 
crossed the Ganges on his last journey from Rajagriha to 
Vaisali, the two ministers of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, were 
engaged in building a fort at the village of Patali as a check 
upon the ravages of the people of Vriji, and he predicted that 
the fort would become a great city. The Nandas who over- 
threw the Sisunagas removed the capital of Magadha to Patali- 
putra from Rajagriha, the modern Rajgir, in the south-east of 
Patna District. Under Chandragupta, the Greek Sandrokottos, 
who established the Maurya dynasty in 321 b. c., Pataliputra 
became the capital of Northern India. It was during the reign 
of this king that in 305 b.c., or a little later, Megasthenes, 
whose account of it has been preserved by Arrian, visited the 
city. He says that Palibothra, which he describes as the 
capital city of India, is distant from the Indus io,ooo stadia, 
i.e. 1,149 miles, or only 6 miles in excess of the actual distance. 
He adds that the length of the city was 80, and the breadth 
15 stadia; that it was surrounded by a ditch 30 cubits deep; 
and that the walls were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates. 
According to this account, the circumference of the city would 
be I go stadia or 24 miles. Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian call the 
people Prasii, which has been variously interpreted as ‘ eastern ’ 
{prachya) people, or the men of Parasa, a name applied to 
Magadha, derived from the palds-Xi&Q {Butea frondosa). 

Asoka ascended the throne in 272 b. c., and was crowned at 
Pataliputra in 269 b.c. During his reign of forty years he is 
said to have changed the outward appearance of Pataliputra, 
He replaced or supplemented the wooden walls by masonry 
ramparts, and filled his capital with palaces, monasteries, and 
monuments, the sites of which have not, as was once thought, 
been washed away by the river, but still remain to be properly 
excavated and identified by archaeologists. Dr. Waddell has 
already shown that Bhiknapahari, an artificial hill of brick 
debris over 40 feet high and about a mile in circuit, now 
crowned by the residence of one of the Nawabs of Patna, is 
identical with the herinitage hill built by Asoka for his brother 
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Mahendra ; a representation of the original is still kept at the 
north-east base of the hill, and is worshipped as the Bhikna 
Kunwar. The site of Asoka’s new palace Dr. Waddell places 
at Sandalpur. South of this, near the railway in Buland Bagh, 
is a curious big flat stone, to which the marvellous story still 
clings that it cannot be taken away but always returns to its 
place. This, in Dr. Waddell’s opinion, is the actual stone 
bearing the footprint of Buddha which was seen and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. Frag- 
ments of a polished column, the outline of monastic cells, 
carved stones, and other remains point to Kumrahar as the 
site of the old palace. In the adjacent hamlet of Nayatala is 
a sculptured pillar in highly polished hard sandstone of a pair 
of Matris, or ‘ divine mothers,’ in the archaic style seen in the 
Bharhut sculptures. In the land to the south, which is still 
called Asobhuk or ‘Asoka’s plot,’ are situated brick ruins 
known as Chotapahari and Barapahari (probably the hermitage 
hill of Upa Gupta who converted Asoka), while in the Panch- 
pahari Dr. Waddell recognizes the five relic stupas of excep- 
tional grandeur which Asoka is said to have built. According 
to tradition, the third Buddhist council at Pataliputra was held 
in the seventeenth year of Asoka’s reign. With the death of 
that monarch in 231 B.c. the city disappears from history for 
530 years, during which period the first empire of Northern 
India was destroyed by the Scythians and Andhras. But in 
A.D. 319 the city, now under the name of Kusumapura, wit- 
nessed the birth of a second empire, that of the Gupta kings. 
Chandra Gupta I married a Lichchavi princess of Pataliputra. 
The date of his coronation, March 8, a.d. 319, marks the 
beginning of a new era in Indian history. Though Kusuma- 
pura is undoubtedly identical with Pataliputra or Patna, yet of 
this second line of emperors not a single trace remains except 
a broken pillar which stands among some Muhammadan graves 
near the dargah. Samudra Gupta, the son and successor of 
Chandra Gupta I, greatly enlarged the empire and removed 
the capital from Pataliputra or Kusumapura westwards j but 
Pataliputra was still a sacred place for the Buddhists. About 
406, during the reign of Chandra Gupta II, Fa Hian, after 
visiting Upper India, arrived at Pataliputra, of which he gives 
a short description, and resided there for three years while 
learning to read the Sanskrit books and to converse in that 
language. 

The next description of Patna is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang, 
who entered the city after his retura from Nepal, in 637, more 
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than a hundred years after the fall of the Gupta empire. At that 
time ^lagadha was subject to Harshavardhana, the great king 
of Kanauj. Hiuen Tsiang informs us that the old city, called 
originally Kusumapura, had been deserted for a long time and 
was in ruins. He gives the circumference at 70 li, or ii|- 
miles, exclusive of the new town of Pataliputra. 

Little is known of the mediaeval history of Patna. In the 
early years of Muhammadan rule the governor of the province 
resided at the town of Bihar. During Sher Shah’s revolt Patna 
again became an independent capital, but it was reduced to 
subjection by Akbar. Aurangzeb made his grandson Azim 
governor, and the city thus acquired the name of Azimabad, 
which is still in use among Muhammadans. The two im- 
portant events in the modern history of Patna city — the 
massacre of r763, and the mutiny of the sepoys at Dinapore 
cantonments in T857 — have been described in the account of 
Patna District. The old walled city of Patna extended 
about i\ miles from east to west and three-quarters of a mile 
from north to south. It is to this day very closely built, mainly 
with mud houses, but the fortifications which surrounded the 
city have long since disappeared. 

Patna was constituted a municipality in 1864. The muni- Munici- 
cipal limits include the suburb of Bankipore on the west. Polity. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged a-iS 
lakhs, and the expenditure i-pr lakhs. In 1903-4 the income 
was I -93 lakhs, including Rs. 83,000 from a tax on houses and 
lands, Rs. 21,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 16,000 from 
tolls, Rs. 1 3,000 from a tax on vehicles, and Rs.35,000 as grants. 

The incidence of taxation was R. 0-14-5 head of popula- 
tion. In the same year the expenditure amounted to i-yq 
lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 5,000 spent on lighting, 

Rs. 10,000 on drainage, Rs. 48,000 on conservancy, Rs. 20,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 7,000 on a new hospital building, 

Rs. 3r,ooo on roads, and Rs. 6,000 on education. A drainage 
scheme was carried out between 1893 and 1895 at a cost of 
2.68 lakhs, but was defective owing to its being unaccompanied 
by any flushing scheme. Two complementary schemes were 
carried out in 1894 and 1900, by which 4J square miles of the 
total area are now flushed. 

For administrative purposes the city, excluding Bankipore Descrip- 
but including a few outlying villages known as the rural area 
of the City subdivision, has been constituted a subdivision 
under a City Magistrate, who holds his court at Gulzarbagh 
in the heart of the city. The courts and jail are situated at 
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Bankipore. Patna is the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
and Additional Commissioner, the Bihar Opium Agent, a 
Deputy-Inspector-General of police, a Deputy-Sanitary Com- 
missioner, and the Executive Engineer of the Eastern Son 
division. The Patna College is a fine brick building at the 
west end of the city. Originally built by a native as a private 
residence, it was purchased by Government and converted into 
law courts. In 1857 the courts were removed to the present 
buildings at Bankipore; and in 1862 the college was estab- 
lished here. It possesses a chemical laboratory, and a law 
department and collegiate school are also attached to it. 
Close by is the Medical College, in front of which a new 
hospital has been erected. In this neighbourhood also stands 
the Oriental Library, founded by Maulvi Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E., the present librarian, who has collected a 
number of valuable Persian and Arabic manuscripts. This 
library is subsidized by the Bengal Government, by the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and by private subscriptions. Farther east at 
Afzalpur, on the ground formerly occupied by the Dutch 
factory, have been erected some fine buildings for the Bihar 
School of Engineering, which was opened in August, 1900, out 
of funds originally collected to commemorate the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Patna in 1876. It has a good workshop 
for practical work, and the course of studies is the same as 
that of the apprentice department of the Civil Engineering 
College at Sibpur. About 3 miles further east, in the quarter 
called Gulzarbagh, the Government manufacture of opium is 
carried on. Patna is one of the two places in British India 
where opium is manufactured by Government. The opium is 
made up into cakes, weighing about 3-| lb. and containing 
about 3 lb. of standard opium. These are packed in chests 
(40 in each) and sent to Calcutta, whence most of them are 
exported to China. The opium buildings are on the old river 
bank, and are separated from the city by a high brick wall. 
Beyond Gulzarbagh lies the city proper. The western gate is, 
according to its inscription, 5 miles from the gola at Bankipore 
and 12 miles from Dinapore. In the southern quarter called 
Sadikpur, a market has been laid out on the ground formerly 
occupied by the Wahhabi rebels. Nearly opposite to the 
Roman Catholic Church is the grave where the bodies of 
Mir Kasim’s victims were ultimately deposited. It is covered 
by a pillar, built partly of stone and partly of brick, with an 
inlaid tablet and inscription. The chief IMuhammadan place 
.of worship is the monument of Shah Arzani, who died here in 
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•1623, and whose shrine is frequented by both Muhammadans 
and Hindus. An annual fair is held on the spot in the month 
of Zikad, lasting for three days and attracting about 5, 000 
votaries. Adjacent to the tomb is the Karbala, where 100,000 
people attend during the Muharram festival. Close by is a 
tank dug by the saint, where once a year crowds of people 
assemble, and many of them bathe. The mosque of Sher Shah 
is probably the oldest building in Patna and the madrasa of 
Saif Khan the handsomest. 

[L. A. Waddell, Pdialiputra (Calcutta, 1892), and Report 
on the Excavations at Pdtaliputra (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Pawapuri (Apdpapiiri, the ‘sinless town’). — Village in 
the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, Bengal. Population 
(1901), 31 1. Mahavira, the last of the Jain saints, is said 
to have been buried in the village, which possesses three Jain 
temples and is a great place of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

Phulwari. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Patna District, Bengal, situated in 25° 34' N. and 85° 5' E. 
Population (rgoi), 3,415. 

Rajgir. — Ruined town in the Bihar subdivision of Patna 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 85° 26' E. Popula- 
tion (rgoi), 1,575. It was identified by Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton with Rajagriha, the residence of Buddha and capital 
of the ancient Magadha ; and by General Cunningham with 
Kusa-nagara-pura (‘ the torvn of the kus grass ’), visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang and called by him Kiu-she-lo-pu-lo. Rajagriha, 
meaning ‘the royal residence,’ was also known as Giribraja, 

‘ the hill surrounded ’ 3 and under this name the capital of 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, is mentioned in both the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It is also described by 
Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrims, the latter of 
whom gives an account of the hot springs found at this place. 
The five hills surrounding the town, mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata and in the Pali chronicles, have been examined by 
General Cunningham. The first, Baibhar, is identified with the 
Webhars mountain of the Pali chronicles, on the side of which 
was the famous Sattapanni Cave, where the first Buddhist 
synod was held in 543 b.c. The second hill, Ratnagiri, is 
that called by Fa Hian ‘The Fig-tree Cave,’ where Buddha 
meditated after his meals, and is identical with the Rishigiri 
of the Mahabharata and the Pandao of the Pali annals. A 
paved zigzag road leads to a small temple on the summit of 
this mountain, which is still used by Jains. The third hill, 

. Bipula, is clearly .the Wepullo of the Pali chronicles and the 
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Chait-yaka of the Mahabharata. The other two hills have 
Jain temples. 

Traces of the outer wall around the ancient town of 
Rajagriha may still be seen, about 4f miles in circumference. 
The new Rajgir is about two-thirds of a mile north of the old 
town. According to Buddhist records, it was built by Srenika 
or Bimbasara, the father of Ajatasatru, the contemporary of 
Buddha. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton states that the town stood 
upon the north-west corner of a fort, which is an irregular 
pentagon in form and apparently of great antiquity. At the 
south-west extremity are traces of a more modern fort, with 
stone walls, which might have been a kind of citadel. It 
occupies a space of about 600 yards. The eastern and 
northern faces had no ditch, but there is a strong stone wall 
about 18 feet thick, with circular projections at intervals. The 
eastern approach to Rajagriha was protected by a stone wall, 
20 feet in width and running zigzag up the southern slopes of 
the hills. A watch-tower on the extreme eastern point of the 
range corresponded with a similar tower immediately over 
the town. One tower still exists, and also the foundations of 
the second tower. South of the ancient town of Rajagriha are 
found inscriptions on huge slabs of stone, which form a natural 
pavement. So far as is known, the characters have never 
been deciphered. 

{Archaeological Survey of India, vol. i, pp. 16-34, and 
vol. viii, pp. 85-100. 

Silao. — Village in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 5' N. and 85° 24' E. Population 
(rgor), 1,502. It is a large grain mart where the best table 
rice in Patna is sold, and is also noted for its sweetmeats and 
parched rice sold to pilgrims en route to Rajgir. 

Boun- Gaya District. — District in the Patna Division of Bengal, 
fi'^nSioT" between 24° 17' and 25° 19' N. and 84° o' and 86° 3' E., 
and hill ’ with an area of 4,712 square miles. It is bounded on the 
and river north by Patna District j on the east by Monghyr and Hazari- 
systems. . qjj j-jjg south by Hazaribagh and Palamau j and on the 

• west by Shahabad, from which it is separated by the Son river. 

The southern part of the District is elevated and occupies 
the declivity from the Chota Nagpur plateau, from which 
numerous ridges and spurs project into the plains. About 
10 miles south of Gaya town the surface becomes more level; 
but semi-isolated ranges stand out from the plains, and still 
farther to the north separate ridges and isolated peaks crop 
up here and there. The chief hills are : the Durvasarishi 
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and Mahabar hills in the south of the Nawada subdivision, 
which rise to a height of 2,202 and 1,832 feet above sea-level, 
the former being the highest point in the District ; the Maher 
(1,612 feet) and Hasra hills, the Ganjas and Bhindas, the 
Jethian range running from the neighbourhood of Buddh 
Gaya to Rajglr and Giriak, and the Pahra, Cherkl, and Gaya 
hills in the head-quarters subdivision ; the Pawai, Dugul, and 
Pachar hills in the Aurangabad subdivision ; and the Barabar 
and Kowadol hills in the Jahanabad subdivision. The general 
level falls somewhat rapidly towards the north, and numerous 
hill streams from the highlands of Chota Nagpur flow north- 
wards across the District in more or less parallel courses. The 
chief of these from east to west are the Sakri, Dhanarjl, Tilaya, 
Dhadhar, Paimar, Phalgu, Jamuna, Morhar, Dhawa, Madar, 

AdrI, and Punpun j and the Son, which forms the western 
boundary of the District. The two last-named rivers are the 
only ones which reach the Ganges. The water brought down 
by the other streams is nearly all used up in the network of 
fains or artificial irrigation channels; the Dhawa and Madar 
are tributaries of the Punpun, and the, Morhar and Phalgu also 
eventually join that river ; while other streams, after being 
thus diverted for the purposes of irrigation, cannot be traced 
or mingle in the rainy season in a huge jhtl in the Barh sub- 
division of Patna. The Phalgu, which is formed by the 
junction of the Lilajan and Mohana rivers about z miles below 
Buddh-Gaya, flows past the town of Gaya, and then north- 
wards under the foot of the Barabar hills. This river and 
the Punpun are regarded by the Hindus as sacred, and to 
bathe in them is the duty of every pilgrim who performs the 
Gaya tiriha or pilgrimage. The most important river is the 
Son, its bed being nearly as broad as that of the Ganges, 
though it becomes almost dry in the hot months. During the 
rains the current is very rapid and navigation difficult, in con- 
sequence of which the river is used only by small craft up to 
about 20 tons burden for a few months in the year. Between 
Banin on the Gaya bank and Dehri on the Shahabad side a 
stone causeway leads the grand trunk road across the bed. Just 
above this causeway is the great anicut of the Son Canals system, 
and below the causeway the river is spanned by one of the 
longest railway bridges in the world, comprising 98 spans of 100 
feet each ; it is made of iron girders laid on stone-built pillars. 

A considerable part of the District is occupied by the Geolosy. 
Gangetic alluvium, but older rocks rise above its level chiefly 
in the south and east. These are composed for the most part 
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of a foliated gneiss, consisting of a great variety of cr}’stalline 
rocks forming parallel bands and known as ‘Bengal gneiss.’ 
It is a subdivision of the Archaean system, which contains the 
oldest rocks of the earth’s crust. Scattered at intervals amid 
the ‘ Bengal gneiss ’ in the east of the District are several out- 
crops of another very ancient series, resembling that described 
in Southern India under the name of Dharwar schists and 
constituting another subdivision of the Archaean system. 
Owing to the predominance of massive beds of quartzite, these 
beds stand out as abrupt ridges and constitute all the most 
conspicuous hills of the District. Not only are these rocks 
everywhere altered by ‘ regional metamorphism,’ caused by the 
great pressure that has thrown them into close-set synclinal 
and anticlinal folds, as expressed by the elongated shape of 
the ridges and high dips of the strata with the inducement of 
slaty cleavage ; but they have also been affected to a great 
extent by contact metamorphism from the intrusion of great 
masses of granite and innumerable veins of coarse granitic 
pegmatite, by which the slates have been further transformed 
into crystalline schists. In its more massive form the granite 
is relatively fine-grained and very homogeneous, and it 
weathers into great rounded hummocks that have suggested 
the name of ‘ dome-gneiss ’ by which it is sometimes known. 
It is the narrow sheets of the same intrusive group, where they 
cut across the metamorphosed schists as excessively coarse 
granitic pegmatites, that are of most economical importance 
on account of the mica which they contain. 

The Kajglr hills, consisting of slaty schists and quartzites, 
are less metamorphosed; but contact effects are well seen in 
the Maher hills, and in the detached spurs forming the south- 
western continuation of the Rajglr range near Gaya, where 
idols and utensils are extensively wrought from the soft 
serpentinous rock of the converted schists. 

The Talcher rocks, which constitute the basement beds of 
the coal-bearing Gondwana series, are seen at the small village 
of Gangti, 20 miles south-west-by-west of Sherghati ; and also 
4 miles west-by-south of Imamganj, in the bed of the IMorhar 
river, where they occupy a small outcrop entirely surrounded 
by alluvium. This outcrop is of great interest, as indicating 
the possibility that coal-measures may exist beneath the 
alluvial formation in this part of the Gangetic plain h 

^ T. H. Holland, ‘Mica Deposits of India,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey 
of India, vol. xxxiv, pt. i. This account was contributed by Mr. E. Vreden- 
burg, Deputy-Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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In the north the rice-fields have the usual weeds of such Botany, 
localities. Near villages there are ‘often considerable groves 
of mango-trees and palmyras {Borassus flabellifer), some date- 
palms (^Phoenix sylvesirii), and numerous isolated examples of 
Tainarindus and other semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. There are no Government forests, but the 
hills on the south are completely covered with dense jungle ; 
here the fuel-supply of the District is obtained, and the lac 
industry is a considerable source of income to the landlords. 

The principal trees are the pipal {Hats religiosa), nlm {Melia 
Azadirachtd), banyan {Fiats indicd), siris {Albizzia odoratis- 
sima), mahitd {Bassia latifolid), palds {Bittea frottdosa), sissu 
{Dalbergia Sissoo), tamarind {Tamarindiis itidica), jdmitn 
{Eugenia Jambolana), sal {Shorea robtisia), babul {Acacia 
arabica), cotton-tree {Bombax malabariatvi), and kahitd {Ter- 
minalia Arjuna). Flowering shrubs and creepers grow luxuri- 
antly in the hills after the rains ; and during the cold season 
wild plums and other small edible berries are common in 
these tracts, and form part of the food-supply of the poorer 
classes. 

Tigers are found in the hills in the south, and leopards. Fauna, 
hyenas, bears, and wild hog on most of the hills in the Dis- 
trict. Sambar {Cervus unicolor), spotted deer {Cervus axis), 

‘ravine {Gazella bennetti), four-horned antelope {Tetra- 
cents qttadricornis), and barking-deer {Cervitlus viitnljac) live 
in the jungles in the south ; but their numbers are rapidly 
decreasing. Tlie antelope {Antilope cervicapra) is still occa- 
sionally found. Wolves and wild dogs are comparatively rare. 

A few nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus) still frequent the banks 
of the Son. Peafowl, jungle-fowl {Gallus ferrugineits), black 
partridge {Francolinus vulgaris), grey partridge {Francolinus 
pondicerianus), and spur-fowl {Galloperdix sp.) are found in 
and along the skirts of the southern hills. 

By reason of its distance from the sea, Gaya has greater Climate, 
extremes of climate than the south and east of Bengal The 
mean temperature varies from 64° m January to 93° m May, rainfall, 
and the highest average maximum is 105° in May. Owing 
to the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in March 
and April, the humidity at that season averages only 51 per 
cent. With the approach of the monsoon the humidity in- 
creases, and then remains steady at from 84 to 87 per cent, 
throughout July and August. The annual rainfall averages 
42 inches, of which 5-6 fall in June, i2-r in July, ii-S in 
August, and 6-4 in September. The strength of the monsoon 
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during the month of September is of special importance to the 
cultivator, as the printer rice harvest is largely dependent on 
a good supply of rain at that season. 

Local floods are occasionally caused by the rivers breaching 
their banks after abnormally heavy rain in the hills, or by 
a river leaving its bed and appropriating the channel of a 
pain or irrigation canal. A case of this nature occurred in 
1896-7, when the Sakri river changed its course and flooded 
the lands of some villages in the Nawada subdivision, convert- 
ing a considerable area of fertile land into a sandy waste. In 
September, 1901, in consequence of the sudden simultaneous 
rise of the Son and the Ganges, the former river topped its 
bank near Arwal and flooded Badrabad and other villages, 
many mud-built houses falling in. 

The modern District was comprised, with the country now 
included in Patna and Shahabad, within the ancient kingdom 
of jNIagadha. Both Patna and Gaya, which formed part of 
the Aluhammadan Subah of Bihar, passed into the hands 
of the English in 1765, being at first administered from Patna. 
This arrangement lasted till 1781, when Bihar was made into 
a District under a Collector and a Judge-Magistrate. In 1814 
the south of the District was placed under the jurisdiction of 
a special Joint-Magistrate, stationed at Sherghati. In 1865 
Gaya was separated from Patna and constituted an indepen- 
dent Collectorate. 

Though Gaya was not the scene of fighting during the 
Mutiny of 1857, yet an incident took place in the District 
worthy of record. The sepoys in the cantonments at Dina- 
pore mutinied in July and escaped into Shahabad. After the 
first attack upon them by a British force had resulted in 
disaster, orders were issued by the Commissioner of Patna to 
all the civil officers within his jurisdiction to withdraw their 
establishments and retire on Dinapore. A small garrison of 
the 64th Regiment, together with a few Sikhs, was then 
stationed at Gaya town. In obedience to the written orders 
of the Commissioner, the handful of soldiers and civilians 
at Gaya started on the road to Patna, leaving behind about 
7 lakhs in the treasurj'. But on the way bolder counsels 
prevailed. Mr.' Money, the Magistrate of the District, and 
Mr. Hollings, an uncovenanted official in the Opium Agency, 
determined to return to Gaya and save what they could from 
the general pillage that would inevitably follow upon the 
abandonment of the town. The detachment of the 6.tth 
Regiment was also sent back. The town was found still at 
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peace. By the time that carriage had been collected for 
the treasure the Patna road had become unsafe, and the only 
means of retreat was by the grand trunk road to Calcutta. 

As soon as the little party had started a second time, they 
were attacked by a mixed rabble of released prisoners and the 
former jail-guards. They repulsed the attack, and conveyed 
the treasure safely to Calcutta. 

The District is full of places of the highest archaeological Archaeo- 
interest, and the rocky hills teem with associations of the 
ancient religion of Buddha. As a place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, the town of Gaya is of comparatively modern interest ; 
but at Buddh (or Bodh) Gaya, 7 miles to the south, are 
remains of great religious and archaeological importance. 

Many Buddhist images are to be found in the neighbourhood 
and also at Punawan, 14 miles east of Gaya. Two miles 
south of Punawan is Hasra hill, identified by Dr. Stein with 
the Kukkutapada-giri of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. There 
are many scattered remains of undoubted Buddhist origin 
in the valley between the Sobhnath hill and Hasra hill proper, 
while in the neighbouring village of Bishnupur Tarwa are some 
finely cut Buddhist images. At Kurkihar, 7 miles to the 
north-east, is a large mound, from which many Buddhist 
sculptures have been unearthed. About ii miles to the 
north-east lies the village of Jethian, identified with the Yashti- 
vana of Hiuen Tsiang, in the neighbourhood of which there 
are several sites associated with the wanderings of Buddha. 

At Konch is a curious brick-built temple, and traces of 
Buddhist influence are observable in sculptures round about. 

Seven miles south-east of Gaya is the Dhongra hill, which is 
clearly identifiable with the Pragbodhi mountain of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and contains a cave in which Gautama is supposed 
to have rested before he went to Buddh Gaya. At Gunerl 
are many Buddhist images and remains, marking the site 
apparently of the Sri Guna Charita monastery. The above 
remains are all in the head-quarters subdivision, in the extreme 
north of which lie the Barabar Hills with their famous rock- 
cut caves. Not far from these hills to the west is the isolated 
rocky peak of Kowadol, at the base of which is a huge stone 
image of Buddha j it probably marks the site of the ancient 
Buddhist monastery of Silabhadra. 

In the Nawada subdivision at Sitamarhi, about 7 miles 
south-west of Hisua, is a cave hewn in a large isolated boulder 
of granite. Tradition relates that here Sita, the wife of Rama, 
gave birth to Lava while in exile. Many legends also cluster 
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round RajaulI, with its picturesque hills and pretty valleys. 
At Afsar are several remains, including a fine statue of the 
Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 

In the Jahanabad subdivision, about 3 miles north of the 
Barabar Hills, stands Dharawat, near the site of another 
Buddhist monaster}’ called Gunamati. South of this, on the 
slope of a low ridge of hills, many Buddhist remains h.ave 
been found. At Dapthu, there are some finely carved images 
and ruins of temples ; and not far from here, lying half-buried 
in an open field, is a large carved monolith of granite. At 
Jaru and Banwaria, on the east side of the Phalgu river, are 
the ruins of what must have been a large temple ; and there 
are other remains of interest at Kako, Ghenjan, and Ner. 

In the Aurangabad subdivision a fine stone temple stands 
at Deo and a similar one at Umga. Large Buddhist images 
and many remains are found at Manda ; and at Bhurha, 
2 miles farther east, are some finply carved chaiiyas and 
images, and some remains marking the site of a monastery. 
Deokulf, Cheon, and Pachar also contain remains of Brah- 
manical, Buddhist, and Jain interest. 

The The recorded population of the present area rose from 

people. 1,547^824 in 1872 to 2,124,682 in 1881 and 2,138,331 in 
1891, but fell again to 2,059,933 1901. The population is 

not progressive, and much of the increase between 1872 and 
1881 must have been due to better enumeration. The 
decrease at the Census of 1901 was largely due to the ravages 
of the plague. The greatest loss took place in the central 
police circles, where plague was most prevalent; but a slight 
decadence for which plague was not to blame occurred in the 
south-west, where the land is high and barren and the crops 
are scanty and uncertain. The Nawada subdivision in the 
east and a small tract which benefits by irrigation from the 
Son in the north-west added to their population. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
in the table on the next page. 

Of the towns, Gaya, the District head-quarters, Tekaiu, and 
Daud.nag.ui are municipalities. The other chief towns are 
Aura.ng.Iuad, Naw.\d.\, and Jahanabad. The density of the 
population is greatest in the north, rising to 666 persons per 
square mile in the Jahanabad thdna ; along the southern 
boundary, where a considerable area belongs geographically 
to the Chota Nagpur plateau, it is very sparse, and in the 
Birachati thdna there arc only 257 persons per square mile. 
Gaya sends out numerous emigrants to the adjoining Districts 
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of Hazaribagh and Palamau, but the most marked feature 
connected with migration is the great number of natives of the 
District who earn a livelihood in distant parts. No less than 
5^)952) or 2-8 per cent, of the population, were residing in 
Bengal proper at the time of the Census of rgoi, and of these 
36,953 were enumerated in Calcutta. These emigrants are 
employed chiefly as darwam, peons, and weavers in jute-mills ; 
and they remit a large portion of their earnings for the support 
of their families, whom they seldom take with them. It was 
estimated in 1S93 that as much as Rs. 8,40,000 was thus 
remitted annually to the District. The vernacular of Gaya is 
the Magahl dialect of Biharl ; the Awadhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi is spoken by Muhammadans. Of the total population, 
1,840,382 persons (89-3 per cent.) are Hindus and 219,124 
(10-64 psr cent.) Muhammadans. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be« 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

s 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Gaya . 

ii 905 

3 

2.999 

751.85.5 

395 

- 9-7 

26,638 

Nawada 

955 

2 

1.752 

453.868 

475 

+ 3-2 

15.166 

Aurangabad . 

1,246 

3 

2,042 

467.675 

375 

— I.o 

16,695 

Jahanabad , 

606 

I 

1,078 

386,535 

638 

- I.S 

16,264 

District total 

4,712 

8 

7,871 

2,059,933 

437 

- 3-7 

74.763 


The Goalas (306,000) are the most numerous Hindu caste. Castes and 
next to whom come Babhans (163,000) and Koiris (145,000). 

There are several aboriginal or semi-Hinduized tribes, the 
principal being Bhuiyas (112,000), Dosadhs (108,000), Mus- 
ahars (55,000), and Raj wars (53,000). The most common 
higher castes are Brahmans (64,000), Rajputs (111,000), and 
Kayasths (39,000). The Brahmans include a number of 
persons who, though not regular or orthodox Brahmans, are 
allowed a kind of brevet rank ; among these the most remark- 
able are the Gayawals {see G.^ya Town) and the Dhamins. 

Many of the functional castes are well represented, such as 
Kahars (110,000), Chamars (81,000), Telis (58,000), KurmTs 
(41,000), Barhais (39,000), and Hajjams and Basis (38,000 
each). Among Muhammadans, Jolahas (74,000) are the most 
numerous. Agriculture supports 65-1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, industries 14 per cent., commerce o-6 per cent., and the 
professions 1-9 per cent. 

Christians number only 253, of whom 40 are natives ; the 
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missions at work are the London Baptist Missionary Society, 
the London Baptist Zanana Missionary Society, and the 
World’s Faith Missionary Association. 

The northern portion of the District, extending southwards 
to about 10 miles beyond Gaya town and constituting about 
two-thirds of the whole area, is fairly level and is mostly under 
cultivation. Farther south the rise towards the hills of Chota 
Nagpur is more rapid, the country is intersected with hills and 
ravines, the proportion of sand in the soil is much higher, 
and a large area is composed of hill and scrub-covered jungle, 
which extends for several miles below the hills. Cultivation 
in this tract is far more scanty ; but in recent years large areas 
of waste have been reclaimed, and th^ process will probably 
be accelerated with the opening of new lines of railway and 
the general improvement of communications. Between the 
numerous rivers the land is higher; in the south these daa5s 
can be irrigated only with difficulty, and rabi and bhadoi crops 
are most grown. Farther north, where the surface is more 
level, most of them can be watered by channels from the 
rivers and from dhars, and rice is largely grown. In the west 
near the Son a considerable area, which was formerly sandy 
and infertile, is irrigated from the Patna Canal and its dis- 
tributaries. In the northern tract the soil is generally alluvial, 
consisting chiefly of clay with a small proportion of sand. In 
the south, however, sand generally predominates. In some 
parts the soil is impregnated with carbonate of soda. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 
areas being in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated.* 

Gaya . 

Nawada . . 

Aurangabad 
Jahanabad , 

J.905 

955 

1,346 

606 

1,049 

498 

657 

508 

92 

37 

98 

20 

52 

33 

Total 

4 » 7 i 2 

2,712 

247 

85 


* This column represents the area iiripatcd from Government canals. Statistics 
showing the area irrigated from private ch^annels, tanks, wells, &c., are not available • 
but it IS estimated that in the whole District the area irrijjated from all sources is 
75 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

The area twice cropped is estimated at 287 square miles. 
The most important staple is rice, gro^vn on 1,382 square 
miles or about 51 per cent, of the cultivated area. Besides 
this, a great variety of crops are raised ; and it is not unusual 
to find four crops — such as gram, wheat, sesaraum, and linseed 
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— grown together in the same field ; to this fact and to the 
protection afforded by the Son Canals and the indigenous 
system of irrigation followed in the District may be ascribed 
the comparative immunity it enjoys from famine, ^\■lleat 
covers about 2.^9 square miles ; and the other important 
cereals and jiulses are gram, manta, mai/e, barley, It/icsari, 
masitr, peas, urd, and miing. BCijra and joioir are cultivated 
to a large extent on high lands. Oilseeds cover 329 stpiare 
miles, the chief crop being linseed, grown on 160 square miles. 

Gaya, is one of the chief opium-producing Districts in Bengal, 
and 75 square miles are devoted to the cultivation of the 
poppy. Sugar-cane is widely grown, as also are potatoes, yams 
and other vegetables, and pda or betel-leaf. 

During the ten years ending 1901-2, 2-83 lakhs was advanced 
under the Dand Improvement Loans Act and Rs. 67,000 under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act; the loans are chiefly used for 
the improvement or extension of the means of irrigation. 

The local aittle are small but sturdy. E.vtensive pasture Cattle, 
lands exist in the thinly cultivated tracts in the south, but 
elsewhere the cattle are largely fed on chopped straw. Sheep 
are reared extensively by the Gareri caste, especially near the 
hills, where grazing is plentiful ; and their wool is used in 
the manufacture of carpets, rug.s, and blankets. Goats are 
common, and pigs are kept by Bhuiyas, Mustthars, Dosadlts, 
and Dorns. A veterinary dispens.ary is maintained at Gaya 
by the District board. Numerous religious gatherings are 
held at various places in the District, especially in Gayil town, 
which is a place of pilgrimage throughout the year; to some 
of these cattle and ponies are brought for s;ile, but no special 
fair is held for the sale of cattle. 

Agricultural prosperity depends almost entirely on irrigation. Irrissiiuii. 
It is supplied in the west by two branches of the Son’ C.\n’.\i_s 
-system. The Eastern Main Canal, which was originally 
intended to pass across Gaya into Monghyr, runs eastward for 
S miles to the Punpun river, and the Patna Canal runs north- 
wards for .}3 miles before entering Patna District. One-fifth 
of the District is thus irrigated, the area actually supplied with 
water from these canals and their distributaries in 1903-.} 
being 85 square miles. The remainder is cut into jurallel 
strips by a number of rivers which flow from south to north. 

Between each pair of rivers is necessarily a watershed, and in 
the slope leading from it to the river re.servoirs are constructed. 

These are filled either by the rain-water which comes down 
llie slope, this system being known as gcnrdlarJi, or from 
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a water channel {pain) which passes along the side, and takes 
off from the river at a higher level. As the rivers fall only 
6 feet in the mile, the channels are sometimes carried to 
a considerable distance, and Dr. Grierson writes of having 
seen one 20 miles long. Whenever a flood comes down, 
during the rainy season, it fills all the reservoirs {ahars) 
attached to each channel. Well-irrigation is largely resorted 
to in the neighbourhood of villages, where less expensive 
methods are not practicable. Though no accurate statistics 
are available, it is believed that about 156 square miles are 
irrigated from wells. 

The principal mineral product is mica, which is found at 
SapahT, Singar, Basron, Chatkarl, and Belam in the Nawada 
subdivision, and in smaller quantities among the hills in the 
south on the border of Hazaribagh. The seams are reached 
by blasting ; and the sheets of mica are then dug out, 
separated, clipped, and sorted and packed according to size, 
and dispatched to Calcutta for export to America and Europe. 
In 1903 the only mines worked regularly were those at SapahT, 
Basron, Singar, and Belam. The average number of labourers 
employed was 464 ; they are drawn from the ordinary labouring 
classes, and are paid a daily wage varying from 2 to 6 annas, 
according to age, sex, and skill. The output, which varies 
according to the demand in the market, amounted in 1903 to 
122 tons. Iron ore is found in considerable quantities at 
Pachamba in the Nawada subdivision and at Lodhwe in the 
head-quarters subdivision, but is not now worked. It also 
exists in the Barabar Hills, where there were formerly smelting 
works under European management ; it is now being worked 
again to a small extent. Granite, syenite, and laterite are 
quarried in many of the hills for building purposes and road- 
metalling. The so-called Gaya black stone, of which orna- 
ments, bowls, and figures are carved, is quarried at Pathalkatl 
in the Atrl ilidna, and worked chiefly by stone-carvers who 
claim to be of Brahman descent and to have come from 
Jaipur. Pottery clay exists in many places, and nodules of 
limestone are found in scattered localities. Saltpetre is 
manufactured, chiefly in the Jahanabad subdivision, from 
efflorescences on the day of village sites. 

The manufactures include lac^ sugar, tasar and cotton cloth, 
brass utensik, stoneware, gold and silver ornaments, blankets, 
rugs and carpets. Paper was formerly made on a large scale 
at Anval, but the industry has entirely died out. Silk cloth 
is woven to a considerable extent at Manpur near Gaya, and 
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in a smaller degree at Kfidirganj in the Nawada subdivision 
and Daudnagar. Carpels and rugs are manufactured at 
Obra and Daudnagar. Brass utensils are also made in large 
quantities at the latter town. Car\'ing in wood was formerly 
an important industry, and the carvers had attained much 
proficiency, as is evident from some c.xamples still e.xisting in 
the balconies, doors, and windows of Old G.aya ; but the art 
has almost died out. Cane chairs are made at Gaya, but not 
to any great e.xtent. Small statues of animals and figures of 
gods are carved by a few artists at Gaya from black stone. 

Sugar refining is on the wane, but raw sugar is largely manu- 
factured for export. The lac insect is cultivated, generally on 
the /a/Jr-tree {Buka fronJosa) in the southern jungles ; and 
the manufactured product, which is prepared in about forty 
factories, is exported chiefly to Calcutta. The average annual 
out-turn is estimated at 50,000 maunds. 

The principal exports are food-grains, especially rice, oil- Commerce, 
seeds, pepper, crude opium, raw sugar, mahua flowers, salt- 
petre, mica, lac, blankets, carpets, stone and brass utensils, 
hides, prepared tobacco, and betel-leaves. Among the imports 
are salt, coal, coke, piece-goods and shawls, kerosene oil, 
tea, cotton, timber, tobacco (unmanufactured dry leaves), iron, 
spices of all kinds, dried and fresh fruits, refined sugar, paper, 
and various .articles of European manufacture. The bulk of 
the trade is with Calcutta, but unrefined sugar finds its w.ay in 
large quantities to the Centra! Provinces, K.ajputana, Centnd 
India, and Berar. The chief centres of trade are Gaya town, 

Tekari, Gurua, R.aniganj, and Imamganj in the head-quarters 
subdivision; Rajauli and .-Xkbarpur in N.iwada; Jahanabad 
and .Xrwal in Jahanabad ; and Daudnagar, Deo, Maharaj’ganj, 

Tarw.l, Khiriawan, Rafiganj, and Jamhor in the .Xurangiib.ld 
subdivision. Owing to the opening of new railways, which 
now ta;) most of the trade routes in the District, several other 
pLaces are rising in importance, the most noticeable being 
Naw.Xda. Feeder-roads have been constructed by the District 
board, and trade tends more and more to converge upon the 
railway stations. For the conveyance of produce, bullock- 
carts are used, but pack-bullocks .also are still verj- largely 
employed, especi.illy in the hilly parts. The princijxil cLisses 
eng.iged in trade are the various Bairiya castes .and Marw.'iris ; 
some Mughals deal in sugar, cloths, and shawls. 

The 1’atn.a-G.iy.i br.rnch connects Gaya with the main line Railway-', 
of the E.ist Indian R.iilway at Bankipore, 3.}V miles of it lying 
within the District. Three other lines have re-cently been 
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opened : namely, the South Bihar branch, which runs east 
from Gaya to Luckeesarai through the Nawada subdivision, 
58 miles falling within the District ; the Mughal Sarai-Gaya 
branch from Gaya through the Aurangabad subdivision to 
Mughal Sarai, 51 miles lying within Gaya; and the Barun- 
Daltonganj branch, which leaves the latter line at Barun on 
the Son and runs for 231- miles before it enters Palamau 
District. A fifth line from Gaya to Katrasgarh, of which 
34 miles fall within Gaya District, has recently been com- 
pleted, and, with the Mughal Sarai-Gaya line, forms the grand 
chord-line to Calcutta. 

Roads. The District is intersected by numerous excellent roads, of 
which 202 miles are metalled and 719 miles unmetalled, in 
addition to 628 miles of village tracks. The chief lines are : 
the grand trunk road, with a length of 51 miles, maintained 
from Provincial funds ; the Kharhat-Rajaull road, running 
from Bihar to Nawada and southwards ; the Gaya-Salimpur 
road, which is a portion of the Patna-Gaya road, running 
parallel to the Patna-Gaya Railway; and the Gaya-Nawada 
road, with several feeder-roads leading from it to the stations 
on the South Bihar Railway. 

Water A small steamer plies weekly on the Patna Canal, but it 

communi- carries very little merchandise. None of the small rivers is 

cations, navigable. Most of them, where not bridged, are provided 
with ferries during the rainy season, but the only large ferry is 
that across the Son from Daudnagar to Nasriganj in Shahabad 
District. 

F.-iminc, Owing to the construction of the Son Canals, the indigenous 
system of irrigation which prevails, and the improvement in 
communications which has taken place since 1874, the Dis- 
trict is not seriously affected by famines. The whole of the 
western border is protected by the Son Canals, and almost all 
the remainder of the District by the local system of reservoirs 
and channels described above. A great variety of crops are 
grown, and it rarely happens that famine obtains a grip over 
any considerable area. The famine of 1866 affected 1,300 
square miles ; but the majority of the people were able to 
support themselves, and the relief operations were on a com- 
paratively small scale, costing only Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs. 12,000 was raised by local subscription. In T874 also 
the District was not seriously involved; the food-supply was 
augmented by private trade, and the Government had to sup- 
plement it only by a small amount of grain, and by the provision 
of relief works on the canals. The total expenditure on that 
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occasion was i‘38 lakhs. Slight scarcities occurred in 1SS8-9 
and 1891-2, while in 1896-7, when severe famine was felt over 
a large part of India, prices rose very high, and the landless 
labourers suffered much in consequence. No regular works 
were opened, but 50,000 persons were gratuitously relieved, 
most of them being travellers passing through the District 
in search of labour. The total e.\penditure was only about 
Rs. 18,000, all of which was subscribed locally. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Sahibganj (Gaya Tow.v), 
Nawada, Jahanabad, and Aurang.abad. The District head- staff, 
quarters staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector consists 
of three or four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, besides two 
special Deputy-Collectors for excise and partition work. A 
Joint-Magistrate is usually deputed to Gaya for the cold- 
season months, and one or two Sub-Deputy-Collectors and an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collector are also occasionally posted to 
the District. The Nawada, Jahanabad, and Aurang.lbad sub- 
divisions are in charge of Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, and 
sometimes, in the case of the two subdivisions first named, 
of Assistant Magistrates. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Civil and 
Judge, two Sub-Judges, and four Munsifs, one of whom sits 
at Aurangabad. The criminal courts include those of the 
District and Sessions Judge, the District Magistr.ate, and the 
above-mentioned Joint, Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates. 

A special magistrate is authorized under section 14 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to try cases connected with breaches 
of the Irrigation laws. The District was formerly notorious 
for the prevalence of crime, especially in the south, which 
was in a lawless state, dacoities and highway robberies being 
frequent. Now, though dacoities are occasionally committed, 
the commonest offences are burglary, cattle-stealing, and riots 
caused by disputes about irrigation. 

Owing to changes in the Jurisdiction of the District and L.-u«l 
the destruction of records at the time of the Mutiny, early 
statistics of the land revenue are not available. The current 
demand has risen from 13-8 lakhs in 1S70-1 to r4-39 lakhs in 
1903-4. Subdivision of estates has gone on rapidly, there 
being in the latter year 7,876 estates, of which 7,828 with 
a demand of 13.40 lakhs were permanently settled, 15 vvith 
a demand of Rs. 47,000 temporarily settled, and the remainder 
were held direct by Government. Among special tenures 
may be mentioned aUamghCi grants, or lands given in per- 
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petuity as a reward for conspicuous military service ; ghatwali 
lands, assigned for the maintenance of guards and patrols on 
roads and passes ; and madatmash, lands granted to favourites 
and others. About 70 per cent, of the cultivated land is held 
under the system of bhaoli or produce rents. There are two 
kinds : ddndba?tdi, where the crop is appraised while standing 
in the field ; and batai or agorbatai, where the crop is taken 
to the threshing-floor and divided equally between the landlord 
and tenant after the labourers engaged in cutting and carrying 
it have been given their share. Under the ddiiabaiidi system 
also the crop is supposed to be divided equally, but in practice 
the landlord’s share is generally -i^gths and often even more. 
In the case of cash rents three kinds of tenure obtain : 
namely, the ordinary nagdi, shikmt, and chakath. A shikml 
tenure in this District means a tenure held on a cash rent 
fixed for ever. A chakath holding is one in which the rent is 
fixed for a term of years; the term is also often applied to 
settlements made for the reclamation of cultivable waste. 
Another local tenure is the paran or paranpheri, under which 
rice land held on the bhaoli system and suited to the growth 
of sugar-cane or poppy is settled at a specially high rate of 
rent in the years when these crops are grown. The following 
rates of rent per acre may be regarded as fairly general : rice 
land, if fit for only a single crop, Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 8, and if 
yielding a double crop, Rs. 3 to Rs. 10; land on which wheat, 
barley, gram, pulses, and oilseeds are grown, Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 ; 
sugar-cane and poppy land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 16 ; land growing 
bhddoi crops such as maize, marud^ or jowar, Rs. 1-8 to 
Rs. 5; and land growing potatoes, Rs. 4 to Rs. 16. The 
Government estates in the District and part of the Tekari 
estate with a total area of 582 square miles were cadastrally 
surveyed and settled between 1893 and 1898. The incidence 
of land revenue was found to be R. 0-10-5 ^icre and the 
rent Rs. 4-0-10, the land revenue demand thus amounting to 
only 16 per cent, of the rent. Over the whole District the 
maximum and minimum rent rates per acre are about Rs. 16 
and 8 annas respectively, the average being Rs. 5-12. The 
average holding of a ryot is about 6 acres. Recently the Deo 
and Maksudpur estates, with an area of 92 and 132 square miles 
respectively, have also come under survey and settlement. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thou- 
sands of rupees. 

Outside the municipah'ties of Gaya, Tekari, and Daud- 
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NAGAR, local affairs are managed by the District board, Local and 
with subordinate local boards in each subdivision except the 
head-quarters subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. ment!" 
3,26,000, of which Rs. 2,26,000 was derived from rates; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 3,07,000, including Rs. 2,04,000 spent 
on public works and Rs. 45,000 on education. 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

' 903 - 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

14.35 

24.91 

14.67 

24.82 

14,69 

28,52 

14.34 

30,08 


In 1903 the District contained 14 police stations and 22 Police and 
outposts; and the force subordinate to the District Superin- 
tendent consisted of 5 inspectors, 49 sub-inspectors, 56 head 
constables, and 659 constables. The rural police consisted of 
389 daffaddrs and 3,648 chattkidars. The District jail at Gaya 
town has accommodation for 542 prisoners, and subsidiary 
jails at Nawada, Jahanabad, and Aurangabad for 105. 

Gaya District is backward in point of education, and only Edncation. 
3-6 per cent, of the population (7-2 males and 0-2 females) 
could read and write in 1891. The number of pupils in the 
schools increased from 19,118 in 1880-1 to 26,250 in 1892-3 
and 26,849 in rgoo-r. In 1903-4 37,824 boys and 2,303 
girls were at school, being respectively 24-9 and 1-4 per cent, 
of the children of school-going age. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,598 : 
namely, 19 secondary, 979 primary, and 600 special schools. 

The expenditure on education was Rs. 1,49,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 45,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 51,000 
from fees. The chief institutions are the Government school 
and two private schools at Gaya town, and a school maintained 
by the Tekari Raj at Tekari, all teaching English up to the 
matriculation standard. 

In 1903 the District contained 15 dispensaries, of which Medical. 

10 had accommodation for 182 in-patients. The cases of 

90.000 out-patients and 2,300 in-patients were treated, and 

7.000 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 67,000, of which Rs. 3,000 was met by Government con- 
tributions, Rs. 22,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 from subscriptions. The 
chief institutions are the pilgrim and saiiana hospitals at 
Gaya town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, but the 
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Vaccina- 

tion. 


practice is steadily gaining ground, and the people as a whole 
are beginning to realize its efficacy. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 58,000, or 29-5 per 1,000. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern Ptdia, vol. i 
(1838); G. A. Grierson, Notes 071 the District of Gaya (Cal- 
cutta, 1893)5 L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 
1906).] 

Gaya Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, lying betrveen 24° 17' and 25° 5'' N. and 84° 
17' and 85° 24' E., with an area of 1,905 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 751,855, compared with 832,442 in 
1891. A plague epidemic was raging at the time of the 
Census of 1901, which not only caused many deaths and a 
considerable exodus, but also made the work of enumeration 
exceptionally difficult. The subdivision comprises two tracts, 
that to the north being a level plain dotted with isolated hills 
and containing some long hill ranges, that to the south being 
an undulating country with several hills forming the northern 
fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. The density for the 
whole subdivision is only 395 persons per square mile, and 
the population along the south is very sparse. It contains 
three towns, Gaya (population, 71,288), the head-quarters, 
Tekari (6,437), the residence of the Tekari family {see Tekari 
Raj), and Sherghati (2,641) ; and 2,999 villages. Gaya 
town, which possesses a very ancient history, is an important 
place of pilgrimage, and at Buddh Gaya are remains of 
unusual religious and archaeological importance. The sub- 
division contains numerous other remains of great interest, 
which are referred to in the articles on Gaya District and 
Barabar Hills. 

Nawada Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Gaya Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 24° 31' and 25° 7' N. and 85° 17' 
and 86° 3' E., with an area of 955 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 453,868, compared with 439,565 in 1891. 
The north of the subdivision is an alluvial plain, while the 
south is hilly and covered with jungle. The latter tract, which 
includes a portion of the northern fringe of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, is very sparsely populated ; the density for the whole 
subdivision is 475 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, Nawada (population, 5,908), the head-quarters, and 
Hisua (6,704)5 and 1,752 villages. At Afsar are some im- 
portant archaeological remains, including a fine statue of the 
Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, and the ruins of a 
temple. 
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Aurangabad Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 29' and 25° 7'N.and 84° o' 
and 84° 44' E., with an area of 1,246 square miles. The north 
of the subdivision is a level alluvial tract, but the south is more 
undulating and contains numerous hills, the outliers of the 
CKota Nagpur plateau. The population in 1901 was 467,675, 
compared with 472,507 in iSpr. The density is 375 persons 
per square mile, being highest in the north-west where the soil 
is irrigated by the Son Canals system. It contains two towns, 
Aurangabad (population, 4,685), the head-quarters, and 
Daudnagar (9,744); and 2,042 villages. Deo, the seat of 
the Deo family, contains a fine stone-built temple ; some other 
interesting antiquities are referred to in the article on Gaya 
District. 

Jahanabad Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 59' and 25° 19' N. and 
84° 27' and 85° 13' E., with an area of 606 square mites. The 
population in igor was 386,535, compared with 393,817 in 
1891 ; and, with 638 persons per square mile, it is more 
densely populated than the rest of the District. The country 
is alluvial, well cultivated, and intersected by several rivers; 
and the surface is generally level. It contains one town, 
Jahanabad (population, 7,018), the head-quarters ; and 1,078 
villages. It possesses several remains of archaeological interest, 
which are referred to in the article on Gaya District. 

Tekari Raj. — Estate in Gaya District, Bengal. The Tekari 
Raj was founded by a small landed proprietor, a Babhan, 
named Dhir Singh, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
His son, Sundar Singh, took advantage of the confusion 
created by the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 lo hands on 
all property within his reach that he was strong enough to 
keep. The title of Raja was conferred on him by Muhammad 
Shah, emperor of Delhi, as a reward for the assistance he 
rendered to All Vardt Khan, Subahdar of Bengal and Bihar, 
in resisting an invasion of the Marathas. His adopted son 
Buniad succeeded him, but was treacherously drowned by 
Mir Kasim in 1762 in revenge for his allegiance to the British. 
At the time Buniad’s son, Mitrajit, who was only a few months 
old, was with difficulty saved from Mir Kasim’s emissaries. 
After Mir Kasim’s defeat at the battle of Buxar, Mitrajit was 
made over by Dalil Singh, his father’s diwan, in whose charge 
the boy had been placed, to the British commanding officer. 
He was subsequently restored to his estates and became a 
stanch friend to the British, assisted in quelling the Kolhan, 
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rebellion, and was honoured with tlie title of MaharajJ. lie 
died in 1S40, when the Raj was divided between his two sons, 
the elder. Hit Narayan, getting a 9 annas share, and the 
younger. Mod Narayan, 7 annas. 

Five years later Hit Narayan received the title of Maharaja ; 
but being a man of religious turn of mind, he became an 
ascetic and left his vast property in the hands of his wife, 
Maharanl Indrajit Kunwar, who with her husband’s consent 
adopted Maharaja Ram Narayan Krishna Singh as her son, 
and on her death left the property to his widow, MaharanI 
Rajrup Kunwar. The latter appointed as her successor her 
daughter, Radheswarl Kunwar, who died in 18S6, leaving 
a minor son, Maharaj Kumar Gopal Saran Narayan Singh. 
The 9 annas share of the Tekari estate was brought under the 
management of the Court of Wards on his behalf, and remained 
under its charge till r9o4. During this period, much has been 
done for the development of the resources of the property. As 
many as eighteen irrigation systems have been taken in hand, 
which have resulted in an increase to the rent-roll of over half 
a lakh of rupees. The two most important of these arc the 
Jaru canal and Jamu pain in the Chakand mahal. The former 
added Rs. 20,000 to the rent-roll, while the e.\penditure 
incurred was only Rs. 5,000 ; and by the improvement of the 
latter, at a trifling e.xpenditure, the income of the ma/ull was 
increased by Rs. 10,000 per annum. This portion of the 
estate was brought under settlement between the years 1S93 
and 1898, when it was found to contain 55 r villages with a 
total area of 309 square miles. More than two-thirds of it is 
under cultivation, and nearly half of the cultivated area is irri- 
gated ; the chief crop is winter rice. Closely connected with 
the fact that irrigation is required over large tracts, and that 
the necessary works can be constructed and maintained only at 
the landlord’s e.xpense, is the prevalence of the bhaoli system 
of produce rents {see Gaya District), which alone can furnish 
the necessary' incentive to the landlord. About 70 per cent, of 
the cultivated lands is held on this system; in the rest of the- 
estate the average cash rent per acre is Rs. 4-9 for ryots 
holding at fi.\ed rates, Rs. 4-6 for occupancy ryots, and Rs. 2-S 
for non-occupancy ryots, the average size of the holdings of the 
three classes of tenants being 4-1 acres, 3-i acres, and 1-3 acres 
respectively. The current demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs and Rs. 60,000 respectively. The rent- 
roll is about 7-34 lakhs ; but it fluctuates greatly from year to 
year, owing to so much of the amount being payable in kind. 
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The 7 annas share of the estate, which, as already stated, 
was held by Mod Narayan Singh, passed on his death to his 
two widows, who transferred the property in 1870 to a nephew 
of their late husband, Babu Ram Bahadur Singh. The latter 
received the title of Raja in 1888, but died before being 
invested with the khilat and was succeeded by a granddaughter. 
On her death six years later, the estate devolved on her 
daughter, Rajkumari Bhubanesvar Kunwar, who is still in 
possession of it, though, being a minor, she is under the 
guardianship of her grandmother. The 7 annas share contains 
715 villages, with an area of 523 square miles; the rental is 
about 6 lakhs. 

\IIisiory of the Tekari Raj (Calcutta, 1880) ; C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, Final Report on the Survey ani Settlement Operations 
in the Tekari Wards Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Afsar {Aphsanr, also called Jafarpur). — Village in the 
Nawada subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 
25° 4' N. -and 85° 40' E. Population (1901), 1,022. A statue 
found here of the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, 
apparently of the Gupta period, is of exquisite workmanship 
and one of the finest inTndia. A valuable inscription, giving 
a long genealogy of the later Guptas, now lost, was also 
discovered at this place. But the most interesting object is 
the buried temple, the ruins forming a mound sharply conical 
and nearly 60 feet high. This is one of the earliest Gupta 
temples ; and besides its age, the disposition of its parts, its 
terraces on terraces, its quaint pillars, pilasters, and- niches, 
and the charming variety in its ornamentation, render it by far 
the most interesting temple in Bihar. Archaeologically, it is 
of great interest as a Hindu relic of a period of which 
Brahmanical remains are few. Architecturally, it is second in 
importance only to the Buddh Gaya temple. 

[J. F. Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their 
Successors (Calcutta, 188S).] 

Aurangabad Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 45' N. 
and 84° 23' E., on the grand trunk road. Population (1901), 
4,685. The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 15 prisoners. The trade consists 
chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, leather, and piece-goods. 

Barabar Hills. — Hill range on the northern boundary of 
the head-quarters subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, lying 
between 25° o' and 25° 3' N. and 85° i' and 85“ 5' E., from 
6 to 8 miles east of Bela railway station on the Patna-Gaya 
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branch of the East Indian Railway. The range contains 
many remarkable antiquarian remains. On the highest peak 
(Barabar) is an ancient temple sacred to Sidheswara, contain- 
ing a Imgam said to have been placed there by Bana Raja, 
the Asura king of Kamarupa, whose bloody wars with Krishna 
still live in the remembrance of the people. A large fair, 
attended on an average by 15,000 persons, chiefly men, is held 
here in the month of Bhadra (September). The pilgrims 
begin to arrive at daybreak, and spend the day on the hill; 
the night is devoted to the worship of the image, and in the 
morning the crowd begins to disperse. To the south and near 
the base of this hill, the path up which is freely adorned with 
images of all kinds, lies a small recess enclosed on two sides 
by the mountain, on the third by an artificial barrier of stone, 
and on the fourth by a long low ridge of granite. Here in the 
solid rock have been cut the remarkable caves from which, it 
has been held, the glen derives its name of Satghar (‘seven 
houses ’). The four caves found in this part of the mountain 
average 32 feet by 14 feet; three of them are chiselled to 
a wonderful polish, but the fourth was never finished. Inscrip- 
tions show that the oldest was cut in 252 b.c., and the others 
within the next thirty-six years ; these are on another spur of 
the hill called Nagarjoni. Not far off is the sacred spring 
of Patalganga, and at the base of the rugged peak of Kowadol 
(‘crow’s rocking stone’) is an enormous figure of Buddha. 
The Kowadol peak is identified as the site of the ancient 
Buddhist monastery of Silabhadra visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 
Many other figures and sculptures are found among these hills, 
which have been fully described by Buchanan-Hamilton and 
General Cunningham. In the £e?igal Atlas of Major Rennell, 
this cluster is called the Currumshaw hills; this name is a 
corruption of Karna-chainpar or ‘Kama’s seat,’ the name of 
an ancient ruin on the hill. 

Buddh Gaya {jBod/i Gaya). — Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24*’ 42' N. 
and 85° o' E., about 7 miles south of Gaya town, on the west 
bank of the Phalgu or Lilajan river. Population (rpor), 502. 
The name signifies either the Gaya of Buddha or the Gaya of 
the bodhi (‘enlightenment’). The place is sometimes, how- 
ever, called Mahabodhi, or ‘the great enlightenment,’ a name 
which is also given to the bodhi-drutna or sacred pipal-tx&Q at 
Buddh Gaya. 

It was under this tree that Sakyamuni, after many years of 
search after truth, conquered Mara and attained to Buddha- 
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hood, i.e. became freed from the circle of rebirths ; and 
worship consequently centred around the bodhUx&Q from the 
earliest period of Buddhism. King Asoka (third century b.c.) 
is said to have erected a temple near this holy tree, and one 
of the bas-reliefs of the Bharhut stupa (second century b.c.) 
gives a representation of the tree and its surroundings as they 
then were. It shows a plpal-ixte, with a vedi or stone platform 
in front, adorned with umbrellas and garlands, and surrounded 
by some building with arched windows resting on pillars ; 
while close to it stood a single pillar with a Persepolitan 
capital crowned with the figure of an elephant. When the 
stone pavement of the present temple was dug up during its 
restoration, foundations of an older building were discovered 
beneath it, which, in the opinion of General Cunningham, 
represent the remains of the original temple built by Asoka. 
The ancient stone railing which now surrounds the temple 
certainly belongs for the greater part to about the same time as 
Asoka’s reign ; and this railing and the bases of some columns 
which mark the place where Buddha used to take exercise 
form the only remains now extant of so early a period. The 
railing is adorned with various sculptures, among which the 
larger reliefs generally represent events in Buddha’s life or in 
his former births. On one of these pillars, which has been 
removed from the temple precincts to the math of the mahaut 
of Buddh Gaya, there is a figure of the Sun-god standing on 
his chariot drawn by four horses. The holy tree stands west 
of the temple. The present one is certainly not of very great 
age, but it is evidently an offshoot of an older tree ; and 
General Cunningham even found portions of the trunk and 
roots of a plpal-Xx&Q very deep down below the surface. Under 
its shadow is the ancient Vajrdsana or adamantine throne of 
Buddha, which may belong to about the same time as the 
railing, though it contains a mutilated inscription of later date. 
Its outer faces are covered with Brahmani geese, alternating 
with the usual honeysuckle ornament j and its upper surface 
has a geometrical pattern carved upon it. Except for these 
earlier remains, all the Buddhist sculptures, which have been 
found in great numbers around the temple, belong to the latest 
phase of Buddhism in India (a.d. 8 oo to 1200), and afford 
a. striking illustration of what that religion had become before 
its final overthrow by the Muhammadans. 

The present temple was restored in iSSi by the Bengal 
Government, and in its main features represents the structure 
as it must have e.xisted as early as a.d. 635, when the Chinese 
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pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw it. It consists of a main tower 
■rising to the height of i8o feet in the form of a slender 
pyramid, which springs from a square platform on the four 
corners of which are similar towers of smaller size. The out- 
side walls have niches for the reception of statues, and access 
to the temple is obtained through an eastern gate supported 
by pillars, which opens on to an anteroom in front of the 
sanctum. At the western wall of the sanctuary is a vedi or 
altar upon which is placed the principal image, a large mediaeval 
statue representing Buddha seated under the bodhi-irte with 
various other images on each side. The main figure has been 
gilded over, and the Hindu custodians of the shrine have 
marked its forehead with the sectarian mark of the Vaishnavas, 
in order to represent it as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu. 
The worship of this image by Hindus is comparatively recent, 
and apparently does not date farther back than the restoration 
of the temple in r88r. 

The ground floor is about 20 feet below the modern surface 
level. Scarcely more than one quarter of the old site has been 
excavated j but, as far as can be judged from the present state 
of the ruins, the entire area of the main enclosure of the temple 
has been laid open. It was filled with an enormous amount 
of smaller shrines, chaityas, votive stupas, and the like, the 
foundations of which are still extant. South of the temple is 
an old tank, called Buddhpokhar ; and north-west, at a place 
now called Amar Singh’s Fort, remains of the ancient monastery 
of Buddh Gaya have been discovered. Very little of these 
remains can, however, be seen at present, and here as in other 
places further excavation on a systematic scale may yield 
valuable results. 

Apart from the temple and its surroundings, the remains 
near Buddh Gaya are scanty. There are none to be found at 
the spot where, according to tradition, Buddha was sheltered 
by the serpent-king Muchilinsa, and where Hiuen Tsiang saw 
a statue representing the scene ; but at Bakraur, where some 
of the pillars of the Buddh Gaya railing have been placed 
inside a small Hindu math, are the remains of a stupa which 
marked the site where Buddha once appeared in the shape of 
an elephant. The so-called Pragbodhi cave, where Buddha 
spent some time before he went down to Uruvilva, the present 
Buddh Gaya, is situated on the western slope of the Mora 
hills, midway between Buddh Gaya and Gaya town ; and the 
brick foundations of ancient stupas may be observed from the 
cave on the hills. 
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Buddh Gaya is now a place of Hindu as well as of Buddhist 
worship; and the Hindu pilgrims who offer pindas to their 
ancestors at the holy shrines of Gaya visit it on the fourth day 
of their pilgrimage and perform the usual propitiatory cere- 
monies, the principal vedi being another pipal-irte north of 
the temple. It cannot now be determined to what age this 
adoption by the Hindus of a Buddhist site goes back, but it is 
certainly several centuries old ; and it is not improbable that 
Hindu worship at the place began before the final overthrow 
of Buddhism, during the syncretistic period which preceded 
that event. 

[L. S, S. O’Malley, Gazetteer of Gaya (Calcutta, 1906); 

Sir A. Cunningham, Malidbodhi (1892) ; Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
Buddh Gaya (Calcutta, 1878).] 

Daudnagar. — Town in the Aurangabad subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 25° 3' N. and 84° 24' E., 
on the right bank of the Son river and the left bank of the 
Patna Canal. Population (1901), 9,744. It is said to have 
been founded by Daud Khan, a risdldar of Aurangzeb, and 
its chief building is a sarai or resthouse built by him. It is 
surrounded by a moat, and formerly had gates which used to 
be shut every night. Its trade was once very considerable, 
and tasar cloth was manufactured in large quantities. Its 
prosperity is on the wane, improved communications having 
brought the area it used to tap into close proximity to the two 
main centres, Patna and Gaya ; but it has still some trade in 
tasar cloth, brass utensils, blankets, carpets, sesamum, linseed, 
and molasses. It has also a sugar refinery. It contains the 
offices of the Assistant Engineer and the Circle officer of the 
Irrigation department. Daudnagar was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1885. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 4,400, and the expenditure Rs. 4,200. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,600, mainly from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,500. 

Deo. — Village in the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 39' N. and 84° 26' E. It is 
the seat of the Deo Rajas, one of the most ancient families 
of Bihar, who trace their descent from the'Ranas of Udaipur. 
In the struggle between Warren Hastings and the Raja of 
Benares, the Deo Raja, although too old to take the field in 
person, sent his forces to the aid of the British. His successor 
mustered a contingent against the mutineers at Surguja, and 
his grandson rendered good service in quelling the Kol insur- 
rection. The Raja stood boldly forward for the British during 

E 2 
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the Mutiny of 1857. The present Raja is a minor, and his 
estate is under the management of the Court of Wards. At 
Umga near Madanpur, the original seat of the family, is a fine 
stone-built temple which- an inscription on a slab shows to 
have been built about 1439. A temple at Deo, which is similar 
but more ornamental in design, probably dates from the same 
period, though tradition ascribes to it a fabulous age. 

Gaya Town, — Chief town, and, with Sahibganj, the 
administrative head-quarters of Gaya District, Bengal, situated 
in 24° 49' N. and 85° i' E., on the left bank of the Phalgu 
river, on branches of the East Indian Railway leading to 
Patna, Mughal Sarai, Luckeesarai, and Katrasgarh. The 
town is divided into two adjoining parts : Gaya proper or the 
old town, and Sahibganj or the new town. The old town, 
which contains the famous temple of Vishnupada and other 
sacred shrines, is chiefly inhabited by th'e Gayawal priests. 
The new town (Sahibganj) is the administrative head-quarters 
of the District, and contains all the public offices, revenue, 
magisterial, civil, opium, police, &c., the dwelling-houses of 
the European officers and residents, and also the police station 
and lines, hospitals, circuit and dak bungalows, railway offices, 
a church, a public library, a school, and a racecourse. The 
jail building, which was formerly in the midst of the new town, 
has now been removed to a distance. It has accommodation 
for 542 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, breaking 
of road-metal, weaving of dans and newdr, manufacture of 
bamboo baskets, money-bags, string and mats, jute twine, and 
cotton rope. The streets of the old town are narrow, but 
those of the new town are generally straight and broad with 
numerous cross-roads. There are many brick houses, often 
three storeys high. The population, which was 66,843 in 
1872, rose to 76,415 in 1881 and 80,383 in 1891, but 
fell in 1901 to 71,288, the heavy decrease probably being 
entirely due to the plague which was raging at the time of the 
Census. Of those enumerated, 54,223, or 76 per cent., were 
Hindus, and 16,778, or 23 per cent., Musalmans, while among 
the others were 156 Christians and 121 Jains. Gaya was 
constituted a municipality in 1865. The income during the 
decade ending igoi-2 averaged Rs. 88,000, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 83,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 1,13,000, 
including Rs. 50,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, 
Rs. 23,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 9,000 from a tax on 
vehicles, and Rs. 5,000 as revenue from markets. The 
incidence of taxation was Rs. 1-2-8 per head of the popula- 
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tion. In the same year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 
1,06,000, the chief items being Rs. 4,000 spent on lighting, 
Rs. 2,000 on drainage, Rs. 42,000 on conservancy, Rs. 16,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 8,000 on roads, and Rs. 2,000 on 
education. A scheme of water-supply is under consideration, 
but has been deferred for lack of funds. 

According to the Bhagavat Purana, Gaya was the name of 
a king who dwelt in the town in the Treta-Yuga. The more 
generally accepted legend, however, is that contained in the 
Vayu Purana, according to which Gaya was the name of an 
Asura, or demon of giant size, who by long and austere 
penance and devotion obtained the quality of holiness to such 
an extent that all who saw or touched him were admitted to 
heaven. Yama, the lord of hell, grew jealous and, pleading 
that his post was becoming a sinecure, appealed to the gods, 
who, after conferring in council, visited Gaya and persuaded 
the demon to grant his pure and holy body as a place of 
sacrifice. To this Gaya assented, and lay down with his head 
resting where the old town of Gaya now is. Yama then placed 
a sacred rock {dharmasila) on his head 3 but this was not suffi- 
cient to keep him quiet until Vishnu promised that the rock 
should be the holiest spot on earth, that the devas should rest 
there, that the locality should be known as Gayd-kshetlra, and 
that whoever offered funeral cakes and performed the funeral 
ceremonies there should be translated with their ancestors to 
the heaven of Brahma. This legend, purporting to explain 
the reason for the peculiar sanctity of the spot which is an 
object of pilgrimage to every member of the Hindu religion, 
contains, in the opinion of the late Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
an allegory of the final victory of Brahmanism over Buddhism, 
which had flourished strongly in and around Gaya for many 
centuries. The pilgrimage to Gaya is undertaken by thousands 
of Hindus from every part of India. There are forty-five 
places at which the pilgrims should offer pindas or funeral 
cakes in the Ghyd-kshettra, an area extending from 5 miles 
north-west of Gaya town to 7 miles south. The whole forty- 
five are rarely visited now, the majority of pilgrims content- 
ing themselves with seven and often with three only. The 
Vishnupada, a temple built over the footprint of Vishnu on 
the solid rock that crops up on the west bank of the Phalgu 
river, and round which the old town of Gaya proper was 
built, may be regarded as the centre of this pilgrimage, and 
is the largest and most important temple in Gaya. It faces 
east, the fa9ade being very striking. It is an ugly octagonal 
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building about loo feet high, with many very clumsy mould- 
ings. The threshold is guarded by high folding doors plated 
with silver. In the centre is an octagonal basin plated with 
silver, which surrounds the impress on the rock of the god’s 
foot about 1 6 inches in length. Pilgrims to the temple stand- 
round the basin and throw in their offerings of rice and water.. 
To the south of the temple, almost touching it, is a handsome 
pillared hall or porch, where the bare rock shows itself; in 
fact the pillars are let into the solid rock for a foundation. 
This temple is said to have been erected in the eighteenth 
century by Ahalya Bai, widow of Holkar of Indore, on the 
site of a more ancient temple. The Gayawals are the heredi- 
tary officiating priests, possessing the exclusive privilege to 
grant to the pilgrims the blessing without which their visit 
would be ineffectual, and they take advantage of their position 
to obtain from the pilgrims such gifts as they are able to afford. 
The poorest pilgrim can rarely get through the functions re- 
quired of him under five rupees, while certain princes are 
reputed to have spent more than a lakh. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern lulia, vol. i 
(1838); L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer of Gaya (Cal- 
cutta, 1906).] 

Hisua. — Town in the NawSda subdivision of Gaya District, 
Bengal, situated in 24° 50' N. and 85° 25' E., on the right 
bank of the Tilaya river on the Gaya and Nawada road, 
9 miles from Nawada and 27 miles from Gaya town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 6,704. Hisua has a station (Tilaya) on the 
South Bihar Railway. The town is noted for its pottery. 

Jahanabad Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name [in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 25° 
13' N. and 85° o' E., at the confluence of the Morhar (or 
Dardha) and Jamuna rivers, on the Patna-Gaya road and on 
the Patna-Gaya branch of the East Indian Railway. Popu- 
lation (rgoi), 7,018. It was once famous for its weaving 
industry, and in 1760 it formed one of the eight minor branches 
connected with the central factory of the East India Company 
at Patna. In the early years of the nineteenth century the 
town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory, and a 
native agency for the manufacture of saltpetre. The manu- 
facture of cotton cloth has now been displaced by Manchester 
goods, but large numbers of the Jolaha or Muhammadan 
weaver class still live in the neighbourhood. The trade con- 
sists chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, piece-goods, and fancy 
articles of European manufacture. The town contains the 
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usual public offices; the sub'jail has accommodation for 70 
prisoners. 

Nawada Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 53' N. 
and 85° 33' E. on both banks of the Khuri river. Population 
(1901), 5,908. Since the opening of the South Bihar Railway, 
on which it is a station, Nawada is growing into an important 
trade centre. It contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Rajauli. — Village in the Nawada subdivision of Gaya 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 39' N. and 85° 30' E., on 
the left bank of the Dhanarji river. Population (1901), 1,509. 
Rajauli is a large mart, and is connected with the towns of 
Nawada and Bihar by a metalled road. 

Sherghati. — Tomi in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 33' N. and 84° 48' E., 

21 miles south of Gaya town, on the right bank of the Morhar 
river at the point where it is crossed by the grand trunk 
road. Population (1901), 2,641. Owing to its position on 
the grand trunk road, Sherghati was formerly a place of great 
importance, and it was the head-quarters of a subdivision 
which was broken up in 1871. It has since somewhat declined. 

There are still to be found here the descendants of skilled 
artisans, workers in brass, wood, and iron. An interesting 
fort, said to have been built by the Kol Rajas, contains 
numerous pillars of polished granite, which are probably coeval 
with the later Barabat caves. 

Tekari Town. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Gaya District, Bengal, situated in 24° 56' N. and 84° 50' E., 
on the left bank of the Morhar river, about 16 miles north- 
west of Gaya town. The population fell from 11,533 in 1891 
to 6,437 in 1901, owing to a furious outbreak of plague at the 
time of the Census and the consequent general exodus of the 
inhabitants. The town is noted as containing the seat of 
the Tekari Raj. It w'as constituted a municipality in 1885. 

The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 8,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,700, mainly from a tax on houses and 
lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,100. 

Shahabad District.— District in the Patna Division ofBoun- 
Bengal, lying between 24° 31' and 25° 46' N. and 83° 19' and 
84° 51' E., with an area of 4,373 square miles. It is bounded and hill 
on the north by the Districts of Ghazipur and Ballia in the 
United Provinces and by the Bengal District of Saran ; on 
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the east by Patna and Gaya Districts; on the south by 
Palamau ; and on the west by the Districts of Itlirzapur and 
Benares in the United Provinces, The Karamnasa river forms 
part of the western boundary. 

Shahabad consists of two distinct tracts differing in climate, 
scenery, and productions. The northern portion, comprising 
about three-fourths of the whole, presents the ordinary flat 
appearance common to the valley of the Ganges in the sub- 
province of Bihar ; but it has a barer aspect than the trans- 
Gangetic Districts of Saran, Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur. 
This tract is entirely under cultivation, and is dotted over 
with clumps of trees. The south of the District is occupied 
by the Kaimur Hills, a branch of the great Vindhyan range. 
The Son and the Ganges may be called the chief rivers of 
Shahabad, although neither of them anywhere crosses the 
boundary. The District lies in the angle formed by the 
junction of these two rivers, and is watered by several minor 
streams, all of which rise among the Kaimur Hills and flow 
northwards towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of 
these is the Karamnasa, the accursed stream of Hindu mytho- 
logy, which rises on the southern ridge of the Kaimur plateau, 
and flows north-west, crossing into Mirzapur District near 
Kuluha. After a course of 15 miles in that District, it again 
touches Shahabad, which it separates from Benares; finally, 
it falls into the Ganges near Chausa. The Dhoba or Kao 
rises on the plateau, and flowing north, forms a fine waterfall 
and enters the plains at the Tarrachandi pass, 2 miles south- 
east of Sasaram. Here it bifurcates — one branch, the Kudra, 
turning to the west and ultimately joining the DurgautI ; while 
the other, preserving the name of Kao, flows north and falls 
into the Ganges near Gaighat. The DurgautI rises on the 
southern ridge of the plateau and, after flowing north for 
9 miles, rushes over a precipice 300 feet high into the deep 
glen of Kadhar Kho ; eventually it joins the Karamnasa. It 
contains water all the year round, and during the rains boats 
of 1-2 tons burden can sail up-stream 50 or 60 miles from its 
mouth. Its chief tributaries are the Sura, Kora, Gonhua, and 
Kudra. 

The northern portion of the District is covered with alluvium. 
The Kaimur Hills in the south are formed of limestones, 
shales, and red sandstones belonging to the Vindhyan system. 

Near the Ganges the rice-fields have the usual weeds of such 
localities. Near villages there are often considerable groves 
of mangoes and palmyras {Borassus flabelKfer), some date- 
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palms {Phoenix sy/vesiris), and numerous isolated examples of 
Tamarindus and similar more or less useful species. Farther 
from the river the country is more diversified, and sometimes 
a dry scrub jungle is met with, the constituent species of which 
are shrubs of the order of Euphorbiaceae, Buka and other 
leguminous trees, species of Eiais, Schleichera, Wendlandia, 
and Gmelina. The grasses that clothe the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse character. There are no Government 
forests ; but the northern face of the Kaimur Hills is overgrown 
with a stunted jungle of various species, while their southern 
slopes are covered with bamboos. 

Large game abounds in the Kaimur Hills. Tigers, bears. Fauna, 
and leopards are common ; five or six kinds of deer are found ; 
and among other animals wild hog, jackals, hyenas, and foxes 
are also met with. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Shahabad has greater Climate, 
extremes of climate than the south and east of Bengal. The 
mean temperature varies from 62° in January to 90° in May, rainfall, 
the average maximum rising to 102° in the latter month. 

Owing to the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in 
March and April, the humidity at this season is only 52 per 
cent. With the approach of the monsoon the humidity steadily 
increases ; it remains steady at 88° throughout July and August, 
and then falls to 79° in November. The annual rainfall aver- 
ages 43 inches, of which 5-5 fall in June, ii-y in July, 12-3 
in August, and 6-8 in September. 

Floods are occasionally caused by the Son overflowing its N.itural 
banks. In recent times the highest floods occurred in 1876 
and 1901; in the latter year the water rose 1-2 feet above 
any previously recorded level, and it is stated that the river 
was at one point 17 miles wide. Owing to the cutting of 
an embankment at Darara by some villagers, the flood found 
its way into Arrah town and caused considerable damage to 
house property. 

Shahabad was comprised within the ancient kingdom of History. 
Magadha, whose capital was at Rajgir in Patna District, and 
its general history is outlined in the articles on Magadha 
and Bihar, in which Magadha was eventually merged. It 
may be added that, when the country relapsed into anarchy 
on the decline of the Gupta dynasty, Shahabad came under 
the sway of a number of petty aboriginal chiefs and had a very 
small Aryan population. The ruling tribe at this period was 
the Chero, and the District was till a comparatively recent 
period in a great degree owned by the Cheros and governed by 
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their chieftains. They were subsequently conquered by Rajput 
immigrants, and few of them are now found in Shahabad, 
though they still number several thousands in the adjoining 
District of Palamau. Under the Muhammadans Shahabad 
formed part of the Subah of Bihar, and in the sixteenth century 
was the scene of part of the struggles which made Sher Shah 
emperor of Delhi. Sher Shah, after establishing himself at 
Chunar in the United Provinces, was engaged on the conquest 
of Bengal. In 1537 Humayun advanced against him, and 
after a siege of six months reduced his fortress of Chunar 
and marched into Bengal. Sher Shah then shut himself up 
in Rohtasgarh, which he had captured by a stratagem, and 
made no effort to oppose his advance. Humayun spent six 
months in dissipation in Bengal ; but then, finding that Sher 
Shah had cut off his communications and that his brother at 
Delhi would not come to his assistance, he retraced his steps 
and was defeated at Chausa near Buxar. Buxar is also famous 
as the scene of the defeat in 1764 by Sir Hector Munro of 
Mir Kasim, in the battle which finally won the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal for the British. Since then the only event of his- 
torical interest is the defence of the Judge’s house at Arrau 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Archaeo- Among Hindu remains may be mentioned the temple on 
the Mundeswari hill dating from the sixth or seventh century. 
The short reign of Sher Shah is still borne witness to by one 
of the finest specimens of Muhammadan sepulchral architec- 
ture, his own tomb at Sasaram, which he originally held as 
his jagir. His father’s tomb in the same town and the tomb 
of Bakhtyar Khan, near Chainpur, in the Bhabua subdivision, 
are similar but less imposing. The small hill-fort of Shergarh, 
26 miles south-west of Sasaram, dates from Sher Shah’s time, 
but at Rohtasgarh itself few traces of this period remain ; 
the palace at this place is attributed to Man Singh, Akbar’s 
Hindu general. Other places of interest in Shahabad are the 
Chainpur fort with several interesting monuments and tombs; 
Ramgarh with a fort, and DarautI and Baidyanath with ruins 
attributed to the Savaras or Suars ; Masar, the Mo-ho-so-lo 
of Hiuen Tsiang; Tilothu, near which are a fine waterfall 
and a very ancient Chero image; Patana, once the capital of 
a Hindu Raja of the Suar tribe ; and Deo-Barunark and Deo- 
Markandeya, villages which contain several old temples and 
other remains, including an elaborately carved monolith at the 
former place. The sacred cave of Gupteswar lies in a valley 
in the Kaimur Hills, 7 or 8 miles from Shergarh. 
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The population increased from 1,710,471 in 1872 to The 
i)940)9°o in 1881 and 2,060,579 in 1891, ,but fell again 
to 1,962,696 in 1901. The increase in the first two decades 
was largely due to the extension of cultivation, owing to the 
opening of the irrigation canals. The climate of the northern 
part of the District is believed to be steadily deteriorating. The 
.surface is so flat and low that there is no outlet for the water 
which accumulates, whild the introduction of the canals is said 
to have raised the water-level and made the drainage even worse 
than before. Fever began to make its ravages felt in 1879; 
and from that time the epidemic grew steadily worse until 
1886, when the District was stigmatized as the worst in Bengal 
in respect of fever mortality. 

At the Census of 189T a decrease was averted only by a 
large gain from immigration. From 1892 to 1900 the vital 
statistics showed an excess of deaths over births amounting to 
25,000, and in 1894 the death-rate exceeded 53 per 1,000. 
After fever, the principal diseases are dysentery, diarrhoea, 
cholera, and small-pox. Blindness is very common. Plague 
broke out at Arrah just before the Census of 1901. The 
number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm which 
the epidemic created sufficed to drive to their homes most 
of the temporary settlers from other Districts. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
in the following table: — 


Subdivision* 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween i8gi 
and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Arrah 

913 

2 

1.245 

699.956 

767 

- 5-9 

39.253 

Buxar 

669 

2 

937 

416.704 

623 

- 5'° 

29.309 

Sasaram . 

1,490 

I 

1,906 

539.63.5 

362 

+ 1-2 

16,848 

Bhabua 

J:301 

1 

'.427 

306,401 

236 

— 11-3 

8,185 

District total 

4.373 

6 

5.S‘5 

>. 962,696 

449 

- 4-7 

83.595 


The principal towns are Arrah, the head-quarters, Sasa- 
RAJI, Dujiraon, and Buxar. With the exception of Sasaram, 
all the towns seem to be decadent. The population is densest 
in the north and east of the District, on the banks of the 
Ganges and Son, and decreases rapidly towards the south and 
south-east, where the Kaimur Hills afibrd but small space for 
cultivation. The Bhabua tJuma, with 181 persons per square 
mile, has the scantiest population of any tract in South Bihar, 
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The natives of this District are in demand all over Bengal as 
zatninddrl peons and club men ; they are especially numerous 
in Purnea, North Bengal, Dacca, and in and near Calcutta, 
and a large number find their way to Assam. Many also 
emigrate to the colonies. The vernacular is the Bhojpurl 
dialect of Biharl, but the Muhammadans and Kayasths mostly 
speak AwadhI Hindi. In 1901 Hindus numbered 1,819,641, 
or no less than 92-7 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 
142,213, or nearly 7*3 per cent.; there were 449 Jains and 375 
Christians. 

Castes The most numerous castes are Ahirs or Goalas (256,000), 
and occu- Brahmans and Rajputs (each numbering 207,000), Koiris 

(155.000) , Chamars (121,000), Dosadhs (87,000), Babhans 

(82.000) , Kahars (70,000), KurmTs (66,000), Kandus (63,000), 
and Telis (51,000); and, among Muhammadans, Jolahas 

(53.000) . Agriculture supports 64-8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, industries per cent., commerce 0-5, and the 

professions 1-9 per cent. 

Christian The only Christian mission is a branch of the German 
missions. Evangelical Lutheran Mission, whose head-quarters are at 
Ranchi. The number of native Christians in 1901 was 72. 
General Clay is the predominating soil, but in parts it is more or less 
^ericul'n mixed with sand. The clay soils, known as karail, kewal, 
ditions. matiyar, and gurmat, are suitable for all kinds of grain, and 
the level of the land and the possibility of irrigation are here 
the main factors in determining what crop shall be cultivated. 
Doras is a rich loam containing both clay and sand, and is 
suited for sugar-cane, poppy, mustard, and linseed. Sandy soil 
is known as balmat, and when it is of very loose texture as dhus. 
The alluvial tract in the north is extensively irrigated by canals 
and is entirely under cultivation. The low-lying land in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges, locally known as kadai, is 
annually inundated so that rice cannot be grown, but it pro- 
duces fine cold-s.eason crops. Along the west bank of the Son 
within about 3 miles from the river the soil is sandy, and 
requires continuous irrigation to produce good crops. To the 
west of this the prevalent soil south of the grand trunk road 
is doras, which is annually flooded and fertilized by the hill 
streams. In the Sasaram subdivision karail soil is most 
common and grows excellent rabi crops. The undulating 
plateau of the Kaimur Hills in the south is unprotected by 
irrigation and yields poor and precarious crops. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for r 903-4 are given in the 
cultural following table, in square miles : — 
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statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


There are altogether about 311 square miles of cultivable 
waste, statistics for each subdivision not being available ; and 
it is estimated that 112 square miles are twice cropped. 

The staple food-crop of the District is rice, grown on 1,307 
square miles, of which 1,112 square miles are under aghani or 
printer rice. This crop is transplanted in June and July 
(except in very low lands, where it is sometimes sown broad- 
cast), and the water is retained in the rice-fields by ridges till 
the middle of September, when it is allowed to drain off. 

The fields are left to dry for 12 to 14 days, after which the 
crop again needs water, for which it depends on the hatJiiya 
rain, or, failing this, on irrigation. These late rains are the 
most important in the year, as they are required not only to 
bring the winter crop to maturity, but also to provide moisture 
for the sowing of the rabi crops. Boro^ or spring rice, is 
gro-wn in river-beds and on the edge of marshes ; it is sown 
in January and February, transplanted after a month, and cut 
in April and May. Of the other crops of the rainy season, the 
.principal are maize or makai, mama, joivar, and bajra ; these 
are grown on well-drained high lands. The rabi crops consist 
of cereals and pulses. The chief cereals are wheat {188 square 
miles), barley (81 square miles), and oats. They are sown in 
October and November, and harvested beUveen the last week 
of February and the middle of April. The pulses include peas, 
gram, and linseed j gram and linseed are grown as a second 
crop, being sown in the standing aghani rice about a fortnight 
before it is cut. Other important crops are poppy (25 square 
miles) and sugar-cane (54 square miles). 

The opening of the Son Canals has resulted in a consider- Improye- 
able increase in the cultivated area. An experimental farm is 
maintained at Dumraon, but even in the adjoining villages the tural 
cultivators are slow to profit by its lessons. Little advantage practice, 
has been taken of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts, except in the famine years 1896—8, when Rs. 

■j 5,000 was advanced under the latter Act. 

The cattle are for the most part poor, but good bulls are Cattle. 


Subdivision. 

Total, 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Arrah 

9 J 3 

607 

212 

Buxar 

669 

408 

167 

Sasatam » 

1.490 

480 

224 

Bhabua . 

l.aOI 

505 

20 

Total 

4 ) 3/3 

2,000 

623 
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kept at the Buxar Central jail, and their offspring find a ready 
sale. Pasture is scarce except in the Kaimur Hills, svhere 
numerous herds are sent to graze during the rains. A large 
cattle fair is held at Barahpur, at which agricultural stock and 
produce are exhibited for prizes. 

Irrigation. The District is served by the Son Canals system, receiving 
about 8o per cent, of the total quantity of water supplied by it. 
Wells and ahars, or reservoirs, are also maintained all over the 
District for the purposes of irrigation. In igoi it was esti- 
mated that 489 square miles were irrigated from the canals, 
364 square miles from wells, and 937 square miles from a/iars. 
■The extent to which an artificial water-supply is used depends 
on the variations in the rainfall; in 1903-4 the area irrigated 
from the Government canals was 623 square miles. 

Minerals. Red sandstone from the Kaimur Hills is used extensively 
for building purposes, for which it is admirably adapted. 
Limestone, which is obtained from the same locality, is 
commonly dark grey or blackish, and burns into a very good 
white lime. Ka 7 ikar or nodular limestone is found in almost 
all parts of the plains, and especially in the beds of rivers and 
along the banks of the Son ; it is used for metalling roads and 
is also burnt to make lime. A small quantity of alum was 
formerly manufactured in the area north of Rohtasgarh from 
slates belonging to the Kaimur group of the Vindhyan series. 
Copperas or iron sulphate is found in the same region. 

Alts and Sugar is manufactured throughout the District, the principal 

manufac- centres of the industry being Nasriganj and Jagdispur. Iron 
sugar-cane mills, manufactured at Bihiya, are now in general 
use over a great part of Northern India. Carpets and pottery 
are made at Sasaram ; the speciality of the pottery consists 
in its being painted with lac and overlaid with mercury and 
gilt. Blankets and cotton cloth are woven throughout the 
District. A small quantity of hand-made paper is produced 
at Hariharganj. Saltpetre is manufactured in small quantities, 
the out-turn in 1903-4 being 5,000 maunds. 

Commerce. The principal imports are rice, gram, and other food-grains 
from the neighbouring Districts, European cotton piece-goods 
and kerosene oil from Calcutta, and coal and coke from 
Hazaribagh and Palamau. The exports include wheat, gram, 
pulses, and oilseeds, chiefly to Calcutta, and raw sugar and gitr 
to the United Provinces and elsewhere. The chief centres of 
trade are Arrah, Dumraon, Buxar, and Chausa on the East 
Indian Railway, Sasaram and Dehrl on the Mughal Sarai-Gaya 
branch, and Nasriganj on the Son. The main lines of com- 
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munication are the railways, the Ganges and Son rivers, and 
the Son Canals, to which goods are brought by bullock carts 
and pack-bullocks. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway runs for 60 miles Railways 
from east to west through the north of the District, and the roads. 
•Mughal Sarai-Gaya section opened in 1900 traverses the south. 

In addition to 58 miles of the grand trunk road from Calcutta 
to Benares, which passes through Dehri-on-Son, Sasaram, and 
Jahanabad, and is maintained from Provincial funds, the Dis- 
trict contains 186 miles of metalled and 532 miles of unmetalled 
roads under the control of the District board ; there are also 
1,218 miles of village tracks. The principal local roads are 
those which connect Arrah with Buxar and Sasaram. Feeder 
roads connect the main roads with the stations on the railway 
and with the principal places on the rivers. 

The Ganges is navigable throughout the year, and a tri- Water 
weekly steamer service for passengers and goods traffic plies 
as far as Benares, touching at Buxar and Chausa in this 
District. Navigation on the Son is intermittent and of little 
commercial importance. In the dry season the small depth 
of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds proceeding 
up-stream, while in the rains the violent floods greatly impede 
navigation, though boats of 500 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up. Of the other rivers the Karamnasa, the Dhoba, or 
Kao, the DurgautI, and the Sura are navigable only during 
the rainy season. The main canals of the Son Canals system 
are navigable ; a bi-weekly service of steamers runs from Dehri 
to Arrah. But here, as elsewhere, most of the water-borne 
traffic is carried in country boats, some of which have a capacity 
of as much as 1,000 maunds. The canal-borne traffic used to 
be considerable, but has suffered greatly from competition with 
the Mughal Sarai-Gaya branch of the East Indian Railway. 

The only ferries of any importance are those across the 
Ganges. 

The District has frequently suffered from famine. The F.-imine. 
famine of 1866, having been preceded by two years of bad 
harvests, caused great distress. The Government relief 
measures were supplemented by private liberality, but 3,161 
deaths from starvation were reported. There was another, but 
less severe, famine in 1869. In 1873 more than three-fourths 
of the rice crop was destroyed by very heavy floods and the 
subsequent complete absence of rain; the loss would have 
been even greater had not the Son water been turned into 
the unfinished canals and freely distributed. Relief works. 
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in the shape of road repairs, were opened in December, and 
a sum of i-i8 lakhs was spent in wages, in addition to 
Es. 30,000 paid to non-workers, and Rs. 1,600 advanced 
to cultivators for the purchase of seed-grain. In the famine 
of 1896-7 the distressed area comprised the whole of the 
Bhabua and the southern portion of the Sasaram subdivision. 
Relief works were started in October, 1896, and were not 
finally closed till July, 1897, during which period 560,031 
days’ wages were paid to adult males employed on piece-work, 
and 175,105 to those on a daily wage, the aggregate payments 
amounting to Rs. 74,000. Gratuitous relief by means of grain 
doles was also given, and poorhouses and kitchens were opened. 
The cost of gratuitous relief was rather less than 2 lakhs, 
and the total cost of the famine operations was 3-36 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 30,000 was paid from District and the balance from 
Provincial funds. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Arrah, Buxar, Sasaram, 
and Bhabua. Subordinate to the District Magistrate-Collector 
at Arrah, the District head-quarters, is a staff consisting of an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collector,six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, 
and two Sub-Deputy-Collectors. The subdivisions of Sasaram 
and Buxar are each in the charge of an Assistant Collector 
aided by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, and the Bhabua subdivision 
is under a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. The Executive En- 
gineer of the Arrah division is stationed at Arrah ; an Assistant 
Engineer resides at Koath and the Executive Engineer of the 
Buxar division at Buxar. 

The permanent civil judicial staff consists of a District Judge, 
who is also Sessions Judge, two Subordinate Judges and three 
Munsifs at Arrah, one Munsif at Sasaram and another at Buxar. 
For the disposal of criminal work, there are the courts of the 
Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned 
Assistant, Deputy, and Sub-Deputy-Magistrates. The District 
was formerly notorious for the number of its dacoits and for 
the boldness of their depredations ; but this crime is no longer 
common. The crimes now most prevalent are burglary, cattle- 
theft, and rioting, the last being due to disputes about land and 
irrigation. 

During the reign of Akbar, Shahabad formed a part of sarkar 
Rohtas, lying for the most part between the Son and Karam- 
nasa rivers. Half of it, comprising the zamvtddri of Bhojpur, 
was subsequently formed into a separate sarkar called Shah- 
abad. The land revenue demand of these two sarkdrs, which 
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was fixed at 10-22 lakhs by Todar Mai in 1582, had risen to 
13-66 lakhs at the time of the settlement under All Vardi 
Khan in 1750 ; but it had again fallen to 10-38 lakhs at the 
time of the Decennial Settlement, which was concluded in 1790 
and declared to be permanent in 1793. The demand gradually 
rose to 13-55 l^khs in 1843 and 16-72 lakhs in 1862, the 
increase being due to the revenue survey which took place 
in 1846. In 1903-4 the total demand w’as 17-27 lakhs payable 
by 10,147 estates, of which 9,463 mth a demand of 14-98 lakhs 
were permanently settled, 544 w'ith a demand of 1-38 lakhs were 
temporarily settled, while the remainder were held direct by 
Government. The incidence of land revenue is R. 0-13-9 
per cultivated acre, being about 22 per cent, of the estimated 
rental. Rents vary with the class of soil, and for very good 
land suitable for poppy as much as Rs. 30 per acre is occa- 
sionally paid. Rent is generally paid in kind, especially in 
the Bhabua and Sasaram subdivisions. The average holding 
of a ryot is estimated at 5f acres. The only unusual tenure 
is the giizastha, which connotes not only a right to hold at 
a fi.xed rate in perpetuity but an hereditary and transferable 
interest in the land. The true guzastltd tenure is confined 
mainly to the Bhojpur pargana, but the term is used elsewhere 
to indicate the existence of occupancy rights. 

The follomng table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

17,35 

25,00 

16.74 

26,30 

17,26 

28,96 

17,21 

29.57 


Outside the municipalities of Arrah, JagdIspur, Buxar, Local and 

Dumraon, Bhabua, and Sasaram, local affairs are managed 

/ ’ , o govern- 

by the District board with subordinate local boards in each meat, 
subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 2,63,000, of which 
Rs. 2,03,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,89,000, the chief item being Rs. 2,15,000 expended on 
public works. 

In 1903 the District contained ii police stations and iSPoliceand 
outposts. The force subordinate to the District Superinten- 
dent in that year consisted of 4 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 

46 head constables, and 526 constables ; there was also a rural 
police force of 301 daffaddrs and 4,254 chaukiddrs. In addi- 
tion to the District jail at Arrah with accommodation for 

F 


BE. II. 
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278 prisoners, there is a Central jail at Buxar with accom- 
modation for 1,391, while subsidiary jails at Sasaram, Buxar, 
and Bhabua can hold 69. The prisoners in the Central jail 
are employed chiefly in weaving and tent-making. 

Of the population in 1901, 4-3 per cent. (8-6 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write. The total number of pupils 
under instruction fell from 20,883 in 1883-4 to 16,922 in 
1892-3, but increased again to 23,032 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 
26,218 boys and 445 girls were at school, being respectively 
i8'6 and 0-28 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in that year was 1,004: namely, 23 secondary, 623 primary, 
and 358 special schools. Two small schools for hill tribes 
are maintained at Rehal and Dahar. The expenditure on 
education was 1-36 lakhs, of which Rs. 17,000 was paid from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 40,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 59,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 7 
had accommodation for 115 in-patients. The cases of 81,000 
out-patients and 2,300 in-patients were treated, and 8,000 
operations were performed. The e.xpenditure was Rs. 35,000, 
of which Rs. 5,000 was derived from Government contributions, 
Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 10,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 10,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
48,000, or 25-8 per r,ooo of the population. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1906) ; 
M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. i (1838).] 

Arrah Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Shah- 
abad District, Bengal, lying between 25° 10' and 25° 46' N. 
and 84° 17' and 84° 51' E., with an area of 913 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial flat," bounded on the 
north by the Ganges - and on the east by the Son. The 
population in 1901 was 699,956, compared with 743,582 in 
1891, the density being 767 persons per square mile. It 
contains two towns, Arrah (population, 46,r7o), the head- 
quarters, and Jagdispur (11,451); and 1,245 villages, one of 
which, Bihiya, on the East Indian Railway, is an important 
trade centre. Arrah town is famous on account of the gallant 
defence of the Judge’s house by a handful of Europeans and 
Sikhs against an overwhelming force of mutineers in 1857. 

Buxar Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Shah- 
abad District, Bengal, lying between 25° 16' and 25° 43' N. 
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and 83° 46' and 84° 22' E., with an area of 669 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of a level plain, entirely under culti- 
vation and extensively irrigated by canals ; a strip of land to 
the north along the Ganges is liable to inundation from the 
overflow of that river. The population was 416,704 in 1901, 
compared with 438,739 in 1891, the density being 623 persons 
per square mile. It contains two towns, Buxar (population, 
13,945), the head-quarters, and Dumraon (17,236); and 937 
villages. Buxar town is famous as the scene of the defeat by 
Sir Hector Munro of Shuja-ud-daula and Mir Kasim in 1764, 
while at Chausa, near by, Humayun was defeated by Sher 
Shah in 1539. 

Sasaram Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, lying between 24° 31' and 25° 22' N. 
and 83° 30' and 84° 27'' E., with an area of 1,490 square miles. 
The subdivision comprises two distinct tracts, that to the north 
being an alluvial flat extensively irrigated by canals, while the 
southern portion is occupied by the Kaimur Hills, an un 
dulating plateau covered with jungle. These hills afford little 
space for cultivation, and this part of the subdivision suffered 
severely in the famine of rSpd-?. The population in 1901 was 
539,635, compared with 533,356 in 1891 the density being 
362 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains one 
town, Sasaram (population, 23,644), the head-quarters; and 
i,go6 villages. The head-works of the Son Canals system 
are at Dehri. There are old forts at Shergarh and Rohtas- 
garh, and Sasaram and Tilothu also contain antiquities of 
interest. 

Bhabua Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 32' and 25° 25' N. and 83° 
rg' and 83° 54' E., with an area of 1,301 square miles. The 
subdivision consists of two sharply defined portions. To the 
north there is a flat alluvial plain, and to the south the Kaimur 
Hills, a tract of jungle, sparsely cultivated and thinly popu- 
lated. The population in igor was 3 o6,4ot, compared with 
344,902 in 1891, the density being 236 persons per square 
mile. The Kaimur Hills afford little space for cultivation, and 
the Bhabua tlidna, with 181 persons per square mile, has the 
scantiest population of any tract in South Bihar. The whole 
of the subdivision is very unhealthy, and it also suffered 
severely in the famine of 1896-7. It contains one town, 
Bhabua (population, 5,660), the head-quarters; and 1,427 
villages. An old Hindu temple stands on Mundeswarl hill, 
and Chainpur also contains antiquities of some interest. 
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Dumraon Raj. — Estate in Shahabad District, Bengal, 
covering an area of about 758 square miles. The family of 
the Maharaja trace their pedigree back to Raja Vikramajit, 
from whom the Samvat era of the Hindus is reckoned. Of 
their ancestors 69 were the rulers of Ujjain in Malwa. The 
founder of the family in Shahabad District was Raja Santana 
Shahi, who is said to have settled in the village of Karur 
in 1320. During the war between Sher Shah and Humayiin 
(1534-40) Gajan Shahi and Dalpat Shahi, two rival princes of 
the family, joined opposing sides, and Gajan Shahi received 
Rohtas and Shahabad and the title of Raja from Sher Shah. 
Raja Narayan Mai was the sole proprietor of Bhojpur and 
Jagdispur between 1607 and 1621 ; his brother Raja Rudra 
Pratap, who succeeded him, removed his residence to New 
Bhojpur. The head-quarters of the family were moved to 
Dumraon in 1745. In recent times Maharaja Maheswar Bakhsh 
Singh, who came into possession in 1844, was made a K.C.S.I. 
for his loyalty and services to Government during the JIutiny. 
He was succeeded in 1881 by his only son, Radha Prasad 
Singh, who had already received the title of Raja for his 
services during the famine of 1873—4. He was granted the 
title of Maharaja Bahadur, and was subsequently made a 
K.C.I.E. in 1888. He died in 1894, leaving the present 
Maharani Beni Prasad Kuari as sole heiress and executrix to 
the estate for his only daughter, the senior Maharani of Rewah. 
The estate is permanently settled; in 1903-4 the current 
demand for land revenue and cesses payable to Government 
was 4-8 lakhs. The Raj maintains an experimental farm at 
Dumraon, and two important fairs are held at Barahpur in 
Phalgun (February-March) and Baisakh (April-May), attended 
by about 120,000 and r5o,ooo persons respectively; at the 
former agricultural produce and stock are e.xhibited for prizes. 
A revenue-free grant of 1,500 acres in the Toungoo District of 
Lower Burma is also held by the Rani. 

Arrah Town {Ara). — Head-quarters of Shahabad District, 
Bengal, situated in 25° 34' N. and 84° 40' E., on the East 
Indian Railway, 368 miles from Calcutta. The population 
increased from 39,386 in 1872 to 42,998 in 1881 and 
46,905 in rSgi, but fell to 46,170 in i9or, the decline being 
probably due to plague. Of the population in the last year, 
32,903 were Hindus and 12,797 Musalmans, while among the 
remainder were 433 Jains. 

The town of Arrah is invested with a special historical 
interest as being the scene of a stirring episode in the I^Iutiny 
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of 1857. A body of rebels, consisting of about 2,000 sepoys 
from Dinapore and four times as many armed villagers under 
Kuar Singh, marched in the end of July on Arrah. .They 
reached the town on the 27th of that month, and forthwith 
released all the prisoners in the jail and plundered the treasury. 
The European women and children had already been sent 
nway, but there remained in the town about a dozen English- 
men and three or four other Christians of different races. The 
Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler, had supplied a garrison 
of 50 Sikhs. At this time the East Indian Railway was in 
course of construction, under the local superintendence of 
Mr. Vicars Boyle, who fortunately had some knowledge of 
fortification. He occupied two houses, now known as the 
Judge's houses, the smaller of which, a two-storeyed building 
about 20 yards from the main house, was forthwith fortified 
and provisioned. The lower windows, &c., were built up, and 
sand-bags ranged on the roof. When the news came that the 
mutineers were advancing along the Arrah road, the Europeans 
and Sikhs retired to the smaller house. The rebels, after 
pillaging the to^vn, made straight for Mr. Boyle’s little fortress. 
A volley dispersed them, and forced them to seek the shelter 
of the larger house, only a few yards off, whence they carried 
on an almost continuous fire. They attempted to burn or 
smoke out the little garrison, and tried various other safe 
modes of attack; but they had no guns. Kuar Singh, how- 
ever, produced two small cannon which he had dug up, and 
artillery missiles were improvised out of the house furniture. 
In the small house there was no thought of surrender. 
Mr. Herwald Wake, the Magistrate, put himself in command 
of the Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by their countrymen 
among the mutineers, remained faithful throughout the siege. 
A relieving party of 150 European troops, sent by water from 
Dinapore, fell into an ambuscade on landing in Shahabad } 
and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions and 
water began to run short. A bold midnight sally resulted in 
•the capture of four sheep, and water was obtained by digging 
a well 1 8 feet deep inside the house. A mine of the enemy 
was met by countermining. On August 2 the besieged party 
observed fan unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The 
fire of the enemy had slackened, and but few of them were 
visible. The sound of a distant cannonade was heard. Before 
sunset the eight days’ siege was at an end, and on the follow- 
ing morning the gallant garrison welcomed their deliverers — 
Major Vincent Eyre, with 150 men of the sth. Fusiliers, a few 
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mounted volunteers, and three guns with 34 artillerymen. 
Major Eyre had dispersed Kuar Singh’s forces on his way to 
Arrah, and they never rallied. 

Arrah was constituted a municipality in 1865. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 52,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 47,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 55,000, including Rs. 21,000 derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax), Rs. 11,000 from a water rate, Rs. 5,000 
from a tax on vehicles, Rs. 4,000 from a municipal market, 
and Rs. 6,000 as special grants from Provincial and Local 
funds for medical purposes. The incidence of taxation was 
R. 0-14-3 of the population. In the same year the 

expenditure amounted to Rs. 48,000, the chief items being 
Rs. 10,000 on conservancy, Rs. 5,000 on water-supply, Rs. 8,000 
on medical relief, and Rs. 5,000 on roads. The town is 
supplied with filtered water from the Son; the works, which 
cost upwards of 4 lakhs, were opened in 1894. Arrah con- 
tains the usual public buildings of a District head-quarters. 
The District jail has accommodation for 278 prisoners, who 
are employed chiefly on oil-pressing, thread-twisting, and carpet- 
making. 

Bhabua Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 25° 3' N. 
and 83° 37' E. Population (1901), 5,660. It is connected 
by road with Bhabua Road station on the Mughal Sarai-Gaya 
section of the East Indian Railway. Bhabua was constituted 
a municipality in i86g. The income during the decade ending 
igoi-2 averaged Rs. 4,200, and the expenditure Rs. 3,500. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 5 >ooO) niainly from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,000. The 
town contains the usual public buildings; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Bihiya. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Shah- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 25° 33' N. and 84° 28' E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 382 miles from Calcutta. Popu- 
lation (1901), 764. Bihiya is best known for the manufacture 
of iron sugar-cane mills, which are now in general use through- 
out Northern India. 

Buxar Town {Baksar). — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 
25° 34" N. and 83° 58' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Population (1901), 13,945. Buxar is a station on the East 
Indian Railway, 411 miles from Calcutta, and is a considerable 
centre of trade. It is famous as the scene of the defeat in 
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1764 by Sir Hector Munro of Shuja-ud-daula and Mir K;lsim, 
in the battle which finally won Bengal for the British. It is 
a place of great sanctity, and is said to have been originally 
called Vedagarbha, ‘ the womb of the Vedas,' as many of the 
inspired writers of the Vedic hymns li%-ed here. Buxar w:is 
constituted a municipality in 1S69. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 .averaged Rs. 8,400, and the expenditure 
Rs. 7,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,500, mainly 
derived from a t.ax on persons (or property t.a.\) ; and the 
expenditure w.as Rs. 12,000. Bu.x.ar contains the usual public 
buildings, and also a Central jail with accommodation for 
1,391 prisoners. The chief jail industry is the manufacture 
of tents, of which 2,705 were supplied to Government depart- 
ments in 1903; cloth-weaving and the manufacture of prison 
clothing and uniforms for the police and chattDdars, .as well 
as for the Opium and Jail departments, are also extensively 
carried on. A subsidiary jail h.as accommodation for 61 
prisoners. 

Chainpur. — Village in the Bhabua subdivision of Shah.ibad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 83° 31' E., 7 miles 
west of Bhabu.a town. Population (1901), 2,870. The place 
Wits formerly the residence of the Chainpur Rajas, who were 
expelled by the Pathans about 250 years ago. The old fort of 
Chainpur is surrounded by a ditch, and defended by a stone 
rampart fianked with bastions; it has a large gate in the 
northern and a smaller one in the southern curtain. The 
space within is covered with buildings, partly of brick and 
p.artly of stone, with several large wells. A mosque built as 
a tomb over I'ateh Khan, who married a daughter of the 
emperor Sher Shfih, is still in good condition. 

Chausa. — Village in the Bu.xar subdivision of Shah.ibad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 31' N. and 83® 5./ E., on the 
East Indian Railway, close to the east bank of the Karamn.'is.l 
river, 4 miles west of Bu.\.ar town. Population (1901), i,ioS. 
It is noted as the scene of the defe.at of the emperor Hum-lyiln 
by the .VfghJn Sher Shah in June, 1539. Tlie emperor with 
a few friends managed to escape by crossing the Ganges, but 
8,000 Mughal troops perished in attempting to follow him. 

Dehri. — Village in the Sasar.im subdivision of Shah.lbid 
District, Bengal, situated in 2.}° 55' X. and 84° 1 1 ' E., on the 
west b.ink of the Son, where it is crossed by the gr.uid trunk 
raid and by the Mughal Sarai-G.ay.i section of the East Indian 
Kailw.iy. Population (1901), 4,^96. It is important as the 
site of the head-works of the Sox C.\x.\t-3 system. 
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Dtimraon Town. — Town in the Buxar subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 25° 33' N. and 84° 9' E., 
on the East Indian Railway, 400 miles from Calcutta. Popula- 
tion (1901), 17,236. It is best known in conne.\ion with the 
Dumraon Raj, to which family it has given its name. The 
principal buildings are the palace and pavilion of the Raj 3 and 
it also contains an experimental farm, maintained by the latter. 
Dumraon was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the 
e.xpenditure Rs. 6,600. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,600, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) 3 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 

Jagdispur. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 25° 28' N. and 84° 26' E. 
Population (rpor), xr,45r. The town is a centre of the sugar 
industry. It was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, 
and the expenditure Rs. 4,400. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,600, mainly from a tax on persons (or property tax) 3 and 
the e.xpenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

Masar. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Shah- 
abad District, Bengal, situated in 25° 33' N. and 84° 35^ E., 
a little to the south of the East Indian Railway, about 6 miles 
west of Arrah. Population (ipor), 3,073. Masar has been 
identified with the Mo-ho-so-lo of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang, and from his account must then have stood close to the 
Ganges. The river now flows 9 miles to the north, but traces 
of the high banks of its old channel still remain. The old 
name of Masar, as proved by seven inscriptions in the Jain 
temple of Parasnath, was Mahasara 3 but the original name is 
said to have been Sonitpur, famous as the residence of Bana 
Raja, whose daughter Usha was married to a grandson of 
Krishna'. There is a Jain temple here with several Brah- 
inanical images and an inscription dated 1386. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton discovered some Buddhist images in a heap of mud 
and bricks to the west of the village, which he assigned to the 
Cheros. There .are fourteen fine old wells and numerous 
tanks. The population of the old town has been estimated 
at about 20,000. At present it is only a straggling village. 
.•\ colossal image found at Masar was in 18S2 removed to 
Arrah, and, the fragments being pieced together, it was set up 
in the public garden at that place 3 it appears to be of the 

* Tezpur in .Asiam also claims to have been called Sonitpar, and to have 
been the capital of this Raja. 
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Gupta period. Among other statues, those of Mahamaya and 
Bhairab are noteworthy. 

Mundeswaii. — Hill in the Bhabua subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 2' N. and 83° 35' E. It is the 
site of an interesting Hindu temple, dating from the sixth or 
seventh century, which is said to have been built by Manda 
Daitya, probably a Chero chief. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. i 
(1838).]^ 

Rohtasgarh. — Hill-fort in the Sasaram subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 24° 37' N. and 83° 55' E., 
about 30 miles south of Sasaram town, overlooking the con- 
fluence of the Koel with the Son. Population (1901), 1,899. 
It derives its name from the young prince Rohitaswa, son of 
Haris Chandra, king of the Solar race. Little or nothing is 
known concerning the persons who held the fort until 1100, 
when it is supposed to have belonged to Pratap Dhawala, 
father of the last Hindu king. Sher Shah captured Rohtasgarh 
in 1539, and immediately began to strengthen the fortifications; 
but the work had not progressed very far, when he selected 
a more favourable site in the neighbourhood at the place still 
known as Shergarh. Man Singh, AkbaPs Hindu general, on 
being appointed viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, chose Rohtas- 
garh as his stronghold, and, according to two inscriptions in 
Sanskrit and Persian, erected many of the buildings now exist- 
ing. When he died, the fortress was attached to the office of 
Wazir of the emperor, by whom the governors were appointed. 
The governor of the place in 1622-4 protected Shah Jahan’s 
family when that prince was in rebellion against his father. 
Rohtasgarh was surrendered to the British soon after the battle 
of Buxar in 1764. 

The remains of the fortress now occupy a part of the table- 
land, about 4 miles from east to west and 5 miles from north 
to south, with a circumference of nearly 28 miles. On the 
south-east corner of the plateau is an old temple called 
Rohtasan, where an image of Rohitaswa was worshipped until 
destroyed by Aurangzeb. It is situated on a steep peak, and 
is approached by a great stone staircase arranged in groups 
of steps with successive landings. Close by is the temple of 
Haris Chandra, a graceful building consisting of a small pillared 
hall covered by five domes. Within the gate at Raj Ghat there 
must have been a very considerable building, which is thought 
to have formed the private residence of the commandant. 
Other remains, some of which date back to the time of Sher 
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Shah, are scattered over the plateau. The most interesting of 
these is the palace or Mahalsarai, which is attributed to Man 
Singh. It is irregularly built without any architectural pre- 
tensions, the most striking building being the main gateway, 
a massive structure consisting of a large Gothic arch, with the 
figure of an elephant on each side. The palace is, however, 
of great interest as being the only specimen of Mughal civil 
architecture in Bengal, and as giving an insight into the con- 
ditions of military life under that empire. 

Sasaram Town {Sahsardm). — Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in Shahabad District, Bengal, situated 
in 24° 57' N. and 84° 1' E., on the Mughal Sarai-Gaya section 
of the East Indian Railway, 406 miles from Calcutta. Popula- 
tion (1901), 23,644, of whom 13,647 were Hindus and 9,994 
Musalmans. The name Sasaram signifies ‘one thousand toys’: 
a certain Asura or demon is said to have lived here who had 
a thousand arms, each holding a separate plaything. The town 
is noted as containing the tomb of the Afghan Sher Shah, who 
defeated Humayun, and subsequently became emperor of 
Delhi. His mausoleum is at the west end of the town, within 
a large tank, the excavated earth of which has been thrown 
into unshapely banks some distance off. The tomb itself con- 
sists of an octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade, which forms 
a gallery; and the roof is supported by four Gothic arches. 
The tomb of Sher Shah’s father, Hasan Shah Stiri, is similar 
but less imposing. To the east of the town, near the summit 
of a spur of the Kaimur range on which the tomb of Hazrat 
Chandan Shahid pir is now venerated, there is an important 
Asoka inscription. Sasaram was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax) and the receipts from a large municipal 
market ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern Lidia, vol. i, 
pp. 423-30 (1838); Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. ix, 
pp. 132-9.] 

Shergarh. — Ruined fort in the Sasaram subdivision of 
Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 24° 50' N. and 83° 44' E., 
20 miles south-west of Sasaram town. The spot was selected 
by Sher Shah as the site of a fortress soon after he had begun 
strengthening Rohtasgarh, which he abandoned on discovering 
the superior advantages of Shergarh. The top of the rock is 
crowned with a rampart strengthened by numerous bastions 
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and bulwarks, with a grand ascent to the principal gate on the 
north. The fort itself contains several subterranean halls. 

About 7 miles from Shergarh is a cave called the Gupteswar 
cave, containing numerous stalactites, one of which is wor- 
shipped as the god I^Iahadeo. The cave has never been 
thoroughly explored. 

Tilothu. — Village in the Sasaram subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 49' N. and 84° 6' E., 5 miles 
east of the gorge by which the Tutrahi, a tributary of the 
Kudra river, leaves the hills. Population (1901), 2,592. This 
spot is sacred to the goddess Sitala. The gorge itself is half 
a mile long, terminating in a sheer horseshoe precipice from 
180 to 250 feet high, down which the river falls. The rock at 
first recedes at an angle of 100° for about one-third of the 
height ; but above that it overhangs, forming a re-entering 
angle. The chief object of interest is an image, bearing the 
date 1332, which is said to have been placed here by the 
Cheros. It represents a many-armed female killing a man as 
he springs from the neck of a buffalo. A fair is held here 
every year on the last day of Kartik, which is attended by 
about 100,000 persons. 

Saran District. — District in the Patna Division of Bengal, Boun- 
ly^g between 25° 39' and 26° 39' N. and 83° 54' and 85° 12' E., 
with an area of 2,674 * square miles. The name is said to be and river ^ 
derived from the Sanskrit Sarana, meaning ‘ refuge ’ ; and system, 
there is a legend that some demons converted here by Buddha 
sought the ‘refuge’ of the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sangha. The District is a wedge of alluvial soil, betw'een 
the Ganges and the Gandak rivers, with its apex pointing 
south-eastwards towards Patna city. The Gandak separates 
it on the east from Muzaffarpur and Champaran, and on 
the south the Ganges forms the boundary dividing it from 
Patna and Shahabad. The western boundary marches with 
the United Provinces. The Gogra, running parallel with the 
Gandak, meets the Ganges opposite the head-quarters station 
of Chapra and forms the south-west boundary between Saran 
and Ballia District, while an irregular base-line drawn north- 
east from the Gogra to the Gandak constitutes the western 
boundary with Gorakhpur. 

Saran is a beautifully wooded plain, highly cultivated and 
densely populated, without a hill and hardly any elevations 
except those which mark the site of some old fortress or 

^ This area, which differs from that given in the Census Report of 1901 
(2,656 square miles), is that ascertained in the recent survey operations. 
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deserted village. It is very fertile, and is intersected by 
numerous water-channels which all flow in a south-easterly 
direction. The Ganges, the Gandak, and the Gogra are 
described elsewhere. The Daha or Sandl, Gandaki, Dhanai, 
and Ghangri were originally spill-channels from the Gandak, 
with which, however, their connexion has been severed by 
the Gandak embankment j they form the system known as the 
Saran Canals. Similar streams are the Khanua, Jharahi, and 
Khatsa, which ultimately fall into the Gogra or Ganges. The 
channels of the Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra are perpetually 
oscillating ; and sandbanks form in the beds of the rivers one 
year, only to be swept away the next, so that frequent changes 
in jurisdiction are necessary. 

The soil consists of alluvial deposits, the base of which 
belongs to an older alluvial formation composed of massive 
argillaceous beds, disseminated throughout which occur 
ka 7 ikar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. These clay soils, 
locally known as hhdi, are exposed in marshy depressions 
called chattrs, which are scattered over the District. Elsewhere 
they are overlaid with more recent sandy deposits known as 
hangar. 

Though the District contains no forests, it is well timbered, 
the most conspicuous trees being the sissu {Dalhergia Sissoo), 
red cotton-tree {Bofnhax malabaricun^, and tamarind. The 
village sites are embedded in groves of the palmyra palm 
(Borassus flabellifer), the date-palm {F/ioenix sylvestris), and 
other semi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. The 
groves of mango-trees planted in beautifully regular lines are 
a marked feature of the landscape. The surface is highly 
cultivated ; but the banks of streams and patches of waste 
land are covered by a dry scrub jungle of shrubs of the order 
of Euphorbiaceae, Butea, and other leguminous trees, and 
species of Ficus, Schleicliera, Weiidlandia, and Ginelma. 

Nilgai and wild hog are common in the low scrub jungle 
which is met with on the alluvial islands, and are very de- 
structive to crops. Wolves carry off a considerable number 
of infants, snakes are very numerous, and crocodiles infest the 
large rivers. 

The winter months are delightfully cool, but the dry heat is 
intense during May and June. The mean temperature varies 
from 62° in January to 89° in May, and the maximum from 
73° in January to 100° in April and May, while the mean 
minimum ranges from 50° in January to 79° in June to August. 
Saran is one of the driest Districts in Bengal, the average 
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annual rainfall being only 45 inches. The monsoon com- 
mences in June, when S-g inches fall, and the maximum 
monthly fall of i2-r inches is reached in July. The average 
fall for August is ii inches and for September 7-6 inches. 
Humidity ranges from 57 per cent, in April to 88 per cent, in 
August. The rainfall is capricious, and during the decade 
ending 1901 it varied from 24 inches in 1896-7 (the lowest on 
record) to 65 inches in 1899-1900. 

The District has always been liable to floods, which occur Floods, 
when the waters of the smaller rivers are banked up by high 
floods in the great rivers into which they flow. An embank- 
ment constructed along the right bank of the Gandak for 
a distance of 99 miles now protects the north-east of the 
District, but the south-west and south are still exposed to 
inundation from the Gogra and Ganges. 

At the dawn of history Saran formed the eastern limit of History, 
the ancient kingdom of the Kosalas, whose head-quarters 
were in Oudh and who were separated by the Gandak river 
from the eastern kingdom of Mithila. Very little is known 
of it, and the absence of any reference in the early Vedic 
literature and the paucity of Buddhist remains render it 
probable that it maintained its character as a vast jungle 
for a much longer period than either of the adjoining Districts 
of Muzaffarpur or Champaran. Indeed, the earliest authentic 
relic which has been found in Saran is an inscribed copper- 
plate preserved in the village of Dighwa Dubaulia, about 
34 miles north-east of Chapra, which Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
declares to be the counterpart of a similar plate found by 
Colonel Stacy near Benares, dealing with the grant of a village 
by Raja Bhoja Deva, paramount sovereign of Gwalior about 
A.D. 876. The mediaeval history of the District is connected 
with the fortunes of the Hathwa family, whose head-quarters 
were at Husepur. Siwan and Manjhi were fortified seats of 
turbulent Musalman freebooters, while Manjha, Parsa, Mirzapur, 
Paterha, and Cherand were during the same period the head- 
quarters of powerful Hindu chieftains. 

The recorded population increased from 2,076,640 in 1872 The 
to 2,295,207 in 1881 and 2,465,007 in 1891, but fell to people- 
2,409,509 in 1901. The increases of 10^ per cent, between 
1872 and 1881 and of 7-4 per cent, during the next decade 
are partly attributable to improved enumeration. Several 
causes contributed towards the decrease of 2-2 per cent, during 
the last decade. The District already contained a larger 
population than it can support and the volume of emigration 
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sensibly increased. The famine of 1897 told severely on the 
people, and, though it caused no direct mortality, reduced 
their vitality and lowered the birth-rate. Plague also assumed 
epidemic proportions during the winter of 1900-r. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween iSpx 
and igoJ. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

c 

? 

0 

CO 

V 

b£ 

> 

Chapra 

1,0481 

2 

2,179 

972,718 

928 

- 5-5 

43 , 47 « 

Gopalganj . 

788 

1 

2,148 

635,047 

806 

+ O.I 

14,967 

Siwan 

S38 

I 

1,528 

801,744 

957 

+ O-I 

24,741 

District total 

2,674 

4 

5,855 

2,409,509 

901 

_ 2*2 

83,180 


The four towns are Chapra, Siwan, Revelganj, and 
Mirganj. The villages are small, and their average population 
is only 397, as compared with 602 in North Bihar as a whole. 
The density of population is surpassed in only two Bengal 
Districts. It is very evenly distributed throughout the Dis- 
trict, and only one thana has less than 800 persons per square 
mile. Saran sends out a greater proportion of emigrants than 
any other District in Bengal outside Chota Nagpur, and in 
I go I more than a tenth of the District-born population were 
enumerated away from home •, about one-fifth of the absentees 
were found in contiguous Districts, but the remainder had 
gone farther afield and were enumerated in large numbers in 
Rangpur, Calcutta, and the Twenty-four Parganas. Owing to 
this emigration, the proportion of females to males (6 to 5) is 
the highest in Bengal. Infant marriage is much less common 
than in other parts of Bihar; and there has been a marked 
falling off during the last two decades in the proportion of 
married persons, and also in the number of children, which 
points to preventive checks on the growth of population. The 
language spoken is the Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, but Muham- 
madans and Kayasths generally speak Awadhi. Seven-eighths 
of the population are Hindus (2,124,641), and practically all 
the rest are Muhammadans (284,541). 

The Aryan castes are strongly represented, as Saran lay 
in their line of march eastwards. Brahmans number 184,000, 
Rajputs 259,000, Babhans 106,000, Kayasths 49,000, and 
Ahirs 290,000, more than a third of the population belonging 
to these five castes. Those excellent husbandmen, the Koiris 
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and Kurmis, are numerous, as also are Chamars (leather- 
dressers), Kandus (grain-parchers), Nunias (saltpetre manu- 
facturers), Dosadhs, and the common Bihar functional castes. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes, 18,500 Pathans and 6,000 
Saiyids are probably descendants of foreigners, but the ancestors 
of 97,000 Jolahas and 63,000 Shaikhs were doubtless local 
converts to Islam. Of every 100 persons, 81 are agriculturists, 

9 are engaged in industry, one belongs to the professional 
classes, 4 are general labourers, and the remainder follow other 
occupations. The proportion of agriculturists is the highest 
in Bihar. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which has been Christian 
at work at Chapra since 1840, claims to have baptized 500 missions, 
persons, most of whom were probably abandoned children or 
orphans. A Roman Catholic mission has recently been 
started at Chapra, and a branch of the ‘ Regions Beyond ’ 
^Missionary Union at Siwan. The number of native Christians 
in 1901 was only 78. 

The hard clay in the low swamps {chatirs) produces only a General 
somewhat precarious crop of winter rice, and, being dependent 
on the rainfall, is the first to suffer from drought. On the light ditions. 
sandy uplands an autumn rice crop is obtained, w'hich is 
generally followed by a spring crop of poppy, indigo, barley, 
wheat, sugar-cane,, pulses, or oilseeds. The most fertile soil 
is a rich loam known as kachh ; and the finest yield is obtained 
from the lands round the village sites, which are highly manured, 
and are reserved for such lucrative crops as poppy, wheat, 
vegetables, and condiments. A seasonable rainfall is of special 
importance in a District where the normal precipitation is 
small, and where only 15 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
protected by irrigation. The crucial period when rain is 
urgently needed is the last fortnight of September, and during 
the haihiyd asterism at the beginning of October. A drought 
during this period not only ruins the winter rice, but also 
deprives the soil of the moisture necessary for the subsequent 
spring crops. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the Chief agri- 
table on the next page, in square miles. statUtics 

Rice is the most important crop, covering an area of 516 .-md princi- 
square miles, or a quarter of the total cultivated area ; about crops. 
16 per cent, of it is harvested in the autumn and the 
remainder in the wunter. Barley and maize cover 19 and 
15 per cent, respectively of the cultivated area. Khesdri 
pulse, which is sown extensively as a catch-crop in winter 
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rice lands, may be called the poor man’s food. The most 
extensive non-food crops are oilseeds, linseed occupying 
124 square miles, and rape and mustard 17 square miles. 
Sugar-cane, which is being largely substituted for indigo, 
occupies 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. Indigo in 1903-4 
covered only 19,300 acres, or less than half the area sown five 
years before. Saran is the premier opium District in Bengal, 
and the out-turn in the same j’ear was 282 tons. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Chapra . 

1,048 

780 

110 

Gopalganj 

788 

622 

88 

Siwan . 

838 

661 

91 

Total 

2,674 

2,063 

289 


Cultivation has long ago reached its utmost limit, and 
there is no room for expansion. Little advantage is taken 
of Government loans ; the only considerable advances made 
were in the famine year 1897, when 2-3 1 lakhs was lent under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle are generally poor ; the best come from north 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga and from the United Provinces. 
Pasturage is insufficient, and in the cold Reason large herds 
are grazed in Champaran. The Hathwa Raj has recently 
established a cattle-breeding farm at Sripur. Most of the 
horses and ponies come from Ballia and elsewhere in the 
United Provinces, but a few are bred in Saran. The most 
important fair in Bengal is that held at Sonpur, where large 
numbers of elephants, ponies, and cattle are sold. 

Of the cultivated area, 15 per cent, is irrigated, and of ever}' 
100 acres irrigated 72 are watered from wells, 18 from tanks 
and reservoirs, 3 from private channels, and the remainder 
from other sources. The number of wells is 30,000, of which 
27,000 are of masonry. The only Government irrigation 
works are the Saran Canals, which derive their water-supply 
from the Gandak. In addition to the main canal with a length 
of miles and a branch of 12^ miles, certain natural channels 
are used to convey the water. There is no weir across the 
river ; and, owing to the uncertainty of the water-supply and 
other causes, the scheme has been a failure, and the canals 
were closed in 1898. They have, however, occasionally been 
reopened in especially dry years. In r902, for instance, 3,000 
acres were irrigated during the rabi season free of charge. 
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The only minerals are salt (in very small quantities), salt- Minerals, 
petre, Glauber’s salt, potter’s clay, and nodular limestone 
[fiankar). 

A little coarse cloth is woven, but the industry is declining. Arts and 
Cloth is printed with Mirzapur stamps, or stamped with gold- 
and silver-leaf ornamentation. Siwan brass-ware has more 
than a local reputation, which is well deserved, as the materials 
are good and the workmanship excellent. A little black and 
red and glazed pottery is also made at Siwan. Saltpetre was 
an important item in the exports from India until the end of 
the French Wars, and considerable quantities still find their 
way to Europe. The crude saltpetre is extracted from sali- 
ferous earth by a rough process of lixiviation ; this is refined 
by boiling and is then ready for the market. In 1903-4, 

10,533 tons of saltpetre were produced, of which 2,582 tons 
were refined saltpetre and 7,846 tons crude saltpetre, and 
105 tons were sulphate of soda. The industry is in the hands 
of the Nunia caste. In 1903, 27 indigo factories were at work 
in the District. The industry is declining rapidly owing to the 
competition of the artificial dye; and several factories have 
already been closed, while others are reducing the scale of 
their operations. The reported out-turn for 1903-4 was 95 
tons, valued at 3-27 lakhs. A sugar factory has recently been 
erected at Barhoga, where the cane is crushed and the juice 
boiled and clarified and manufactured into sugar by imported 
machinery. Various indigo concerns are following the example, 
and a good deal of sugar is also prepared in native refineries. 

Shellac is manufactured, and 8 factories were at work in 190X 
with an out-turn valued at over 3 lakhs. 

Saran never produces sufficient food for its o^vn consumption. Commerce, 
and imports largely exceed exports, the cost of the surplus 
imports being met from the earnings of natives of the Dis- 
trict employed elsewhere, who send large remittances for the 
support of their families. The principal imports are rice and 
other food-grains from Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and Bhagalpur, 
cotton piece-goods, salt, and kerosene oil from Calcutta, and 
coal from Burdwan and Chota Nagpur. The exports are 
opium, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, shellac, molasses, linseed, 
mustard seed, gram, pulses, and other food-grains. Most of 
the exports go to Calcutta, but the sugar finds a market in 
the United Provinces. The bulk of the traffic now goes by 
railway ; and the principal marts are Chapra, Revelganj, 

Siwan, Maharajganj, MIrganj, Dighwara, Sonpur, and 
Mairwa. 
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The main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
traverses the District from Sonpur at the south-east corner to 
Mairwa on the western boundary. A branch line connects 
Chapra via Revelganj with Manjhi, where the Gogra is crossed 
by a steam ferry'. A fine bridge spans the Gandak between 
Sonpur in Saran and Hajipur in Muzaffarpur, and effects a 
junction with the Tirhut State Railway system, now worked 
by the Bengal and North-Western Railway Company, and via 
Katihar with the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The Bengal and North-Western Railway is coimected 
with the East Indian Railway by a steam ferry from Paleza 
Ghat, near Sonpur, to Digha Ghat on the opposite bank. 

The chief lines of road run from north to south, originally 
connecting the Gandak with the Gogra (and notv with the rail- 
way), and following the old trade routes from Nepal through 
Champaran and ^luzaffarpur. From Chapra important roads 
lead to Rewah Ghat, Sattar Ghat, and Salimpur Ghat, all on 
the GandaL Other roads also converge on these points, such 
as that from Doranda railway station to Maharajganj, and 
thence northwards to Barauli and Salimpur Ghat. The road 
from Siwan to Mirganj, and thence to Gopalganj and through 
Batardah to the Champaran border, is also of importance. In 
1903-4 the District contained 1,219 miles of roads maintained 
by the District board, of which 137 were metalled and 1,082 
unmetalled, besides 1,428 miles of village tracks. 

The India General Steam Navigation Company has a daily 
steamer service on the Ganges and Gogra from Digha Ghat in 
Patna District, nearly opposite Sonpur, to Ajodhya in Oudh. 
These steamers connect at Digha Ghat with the Goalundo 
line, and are often crowded with coolies on their way going 
to or returning from Eastern Bengal. Numerous important 
ferries cross the Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra rivers, 

Saran is less liable to famine than the neighbouring Districts, 
as it is protected both by the number and variety of its crops, 
and by the distribution of its harvests throughout the year. 
Nevertheless famine or scarcity has occurred on several- 
occasions, notably in 1769, 1783, 1866, 1874, and 1897. 
Little is known of the first two calamities. In 1866, the year 
of the Orissa famine, the winter rice failed and the spring 
crops were extremely poor ; the relief afforded was inadequate, 
and over 8,000 persons died of starvation and disease. In 
1874 famine was caused by the failure of nine-tenths of the 
winter rice crop. Relief on this occasion was given on an 
extravagant scale, and no deaths occurred from starvation; 
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the number on relief works exceeded a quarter of a million in 
June 1874. No less than 40,000 tons of grain were imported 
by Government, and the expenditure was 24 lakhs. In i8g6 
the rainfall was very' deficient, amounting to only 23 inches, 
and the autumn crop yielded less than half and the -ivinter rice 
only one-sixteenth of the normal out-turn. In spite of this, 
the famine was much less severe than in the neighbouring 
Districts, and the maximum number on relief works was only 
24,000 in May, 1897. The cost of relief was 9 lakhs. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 

three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chapra, Siwan, ®?bdivi- 
, „ - br,, ... sions and 

and Gopalganj. The staff at head-quarters consists of the staff. 

Magistrate-Collector, an Assistant Magistrate, and five Deputy- 

Magistrates, besides officers employed specially on partition 

and excise work. Each of the outlying subdivisions is in 

charge of a subdivisional officer, assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 

Collector. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two Sub-Judges and Civil and 
four Munsifs at Chapra, one Munsif at Siwan, and another at 
Gopalganj. The Sub-Judges hear appeals from the Champaran ^ 
civil courts also. Since the completion of the survey and 
record-of-rights the number of rent suits has greatly increased. 

Criminal justice is administered by the Sessions Judge, an 
Assistant Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
above-mentioned stipendiary magistrates. Burglary and petty 
theft are common and riots are frequent, but there is very 
little heinous crime. 

In Todar Mai’s settlement of 1582 Saran was assessed at Land 
4 lakhs, the area measured being 415 square miles. In 1685 
the revenue was raised to 8 lakhs, and in 1750 to pi lakhs, of 
which half a lakh was remitted. In 1773, eight years after the 
British assumed the financial administration, the revenue was 
9-36 lakhs, and in 1793 the Permanent Settlement was con- 
cluded for 10-27 lakhs. A number of estates held free of 
revenue under invalid titles have since been resumed, and the 
demand in 1903-4 was 12-63 lakhs, payable by 5i5°^ estates. 

Almost the entire District is permanently settled j but 78 estates 
paying Rs. 15,000 are settled temporarily, and 28 estates with 
a revenue of Rs. 12,000 are managed direct by Government. 

It is noteworthy that, whereas the allowance fixed for the 
satnhiddrs at the Permanent Settlement was one-tenth of the 
‘ assets,’ the Saran landlords now retain no less than 78 
cent. As the result of a very careful calculation by the Settle- 
ment officer, the gross annual produce of the soil is valued 

G 2 
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Local and 
municipal 
govern- 
ment. 


Police and 
jails. 


Education. 


at 425 lakhs, of which sum the revenue represents less than 
3 per cent, and the rental 12 per cent. The District was 
surveyed and a record-of-rights was prepared between 1893 
and 1901. The average area cultivated by a family is estimated 
at 3-8 acres. Cash rents are almost universal, only 4 per cent, 
of the holdings of settled and occupancy ryots paying produce 
rents. The average rates of rent per acre vary for the different 
classes of ryots : those holding at fixed rates pay Rs. 3-4-9 1 
settled or occupancy ryots, Rs. 4-5-4; non-occupancy ryots, 
Rs. 5-0-6 ; and under-ryots, Rs. 5-2-8. Lower rents rule in 
the north than in the south, where the pressure of population 
is greatest and cultivation more advanced. Of the occupied 
area 90 per cent, is held by ryots, and practically all of them 
have a right of occupancy, only 15,000 acres being held by 
non-occupancy ryots. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Laud revenue . 

Total revenue . 

* 2,55 

20,22 

12,49 

22,21 

12,70 

25.17 

12,57 
25. 2r 


Outside the municipalities of Chapra, Siwan, and Revel- 
GANj, local affairs are managed by the District board, with 
subordinate local boards at Siwan and Gopalganj. As many 
as 19 Europeans, principally indigo planters, have seats upon 
the board. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 2,44,000, of which 
Rs. 1,54,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,43,000, including Rs. 1,17,000 spent on public works 
and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

The District contains 10 police stations and 16 outposts. 
The force at the disposal of the District Superintendent in 
1903 numbered 4 inspectors, 40 sub-inspectors, 37 head- 
constables, and 508 constables. The rural police consisted 
of 340 daffadars and 3,971 chauhiddrs. An inspector with a 
special guard is in charge of the settlements of the criminal 
tribe known as the Magahiya Dorns, who in 1901 numbered 
1,048 persons. The District jail at Chapra has accommoda- 
tion for 305 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at the other sub- 
divisional head-quarters for 50. 

Education is backward, and only 3-5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation (7.3 males and 0-2 females) were literate in 1901. The 
number of pupils under instruction rose from about 18,000 in 
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1883—4 to 24,088 in 1892-3, but fell to 23,683 in 1900-1. In 
^ 903 “ 4 > 23,643 boys and 1,326 girls were at school, being 
respectively 16-9 and 0-69 per cent, of the children of school- 
going age. The number of educational institutions, public 
and private, in that year was 949 : namely’, 20 secondary, 

687 primary, and 242 special schools. The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 1,19,000, of which Rs. 12,000 was derived 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,500 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 40,000 from fees. The schools 
include 12 night schools for bona fide agriculturists and day- 
labourers, and 3 schools for Dorns, Chamars, and other 
depressed castes. 

In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which Medical. 
4 had accommodation for 135 in-patients. The cases of 
145,000 out-patients and 1,356 in-patients were treated, and 
6,645 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 1,54,000, of which Rs. 1,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 6,000 each from Local and from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 1,37,000 from subscriptions. These figures 
include a sum of Rs. 1,33,000 subscribed for the Hathwa 
Victoria Hospital, of which Rs. 1,24,000 rvas spent on the 
buildings. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns. Vaccina- 
outside which it is backward. In 1903-4 the number of‘'°“' 
persons successfully vaccinated was 54,000, representing 23-2 
per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xi 
(1877); J. H. Kerr, Settlement Report tflaXcMW.'o., 1904).] 

Chapra Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Saran 
District, Bengal, occupying its south-east extremity, and lying 
between 25° 39' and 26° 14' N. and 84° 23' and 85° 12' E., 

■with an area of 1,048 square miles." The subdivision is a fertile 
tract of rich alluvial soil, between the Gogra, Ganges, aird 
Gandak. The population was 972,718 in 1901, compared with 
1,029,639 in 1891, the decrease being largely due to severe 
epidemics of plague in 1900 and 1901. The density is 928 
persons per square mile. There are two towns, Chapra 
(population, 45,901), the head-quarters, and Revelganj 
(9,765); and 2,179 villages. Sonpur, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Gandak, is an important railway centre and 
the scene of a great annual fair and bathing festival. 

Gopalganj Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Saran 
District, Bengal, lying between 26° 12' and 26° 39' N. and 
83° 54' and 84° 55' E., with an area of 788 square miles. 
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The subdivision consists of a level alluvial plain, bounded on 
the east by the Gandak river. The population in 1901 was 
635,047, compared with 634,630 in 1891. This is the least 
crowded part of the District, supporting only 806 persons 
per square mile. It contains one town, MIrganj (population, 
9,698), and 2,148 villages ; the head-quarters are at Gopalganj 
Village. 

Siwan Subdivision. — Central subdivision of Saran District, 
Bengal, lying between 25“ 56' and 26° 22' N. and 84° o' 
and 84° 47' E., with an area of 838 square miles. The sub- 
division is an alluvial tract, intersected by numerous rivers 
and water-channels. The population in 1901 was 801,744, 
compared with 800,738 in 1891. This is the most densely 
populated part of the District, supporting 957 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, Siwan (population, 15,756), 
the head-quarters ; and 1,528 villages. 

Hathwa Raj. — Estate in Bengal, situated for the most 
part in a compact block in the north-west of Saran District, 
but also comprising property in ChampSran, Muzaffarpur, 
Shahabad, Patna, and Darjeeling, and in the Gorakhpur 
District of the United Provinces. It has an area of 561 square 
miles, of which 491 square miles are cultivated. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 534,905. The rent-roll (including cesses) 
in 1903-4 amounted to ir-5i lakhs, and the land revenue and 
cesses to 2-55 lakhs. 

The Hathwa Raj family is regarded as one of the oldest of 
the aristocratic houses in Bihar, and is said to have been 
settled in Saran for more than a hundred generations. The 
family is of the caste of Gautama Babhans or Bhuinhars, to 
which the Maharajas of Benares, Bettiah, and Tekari also 
belong. The authentic history of Raj Husepur or Hathwa 
commences with the time of Maharaja Fateh Sahi. When the 
East India Company obtained the Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa in 1765, Fateh Sahi not only refused to pay revenue 
but resisted the Company’s troops who were sent against him, 
and was with difficulty expelled from Husepur. He retired 
to a large tract of forest between Gorakhpur and Saran, whence 
he frequently invaded the British territories, and gave constant 
trouble until 1775. For some years the estate remained under 
the direct management of Government, but in 1791 Lord 
Cornwallis restored it to Chhatardhari Sahi, a grand-nephew 
of Fateh Sahi. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred 
on him in 1837, Fateh Sahi having died in the interim. 
During the Mutiny the Maharaja displayed conspicuous loyalty, 
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and was rewarded by the gift of some confiscated villages in 
Shahabad District, which yielded a gross rental of Rs. 20,000 
per annum. Maharaja Chhatardhari Sahi Bahadur died in 
1 8^8 and was succeeded by his great-grandson, Maharaja 
Rajendra Pratap Sahi, who held the estate until his death 
in 1896, when the Court of Wards took possession on behalf 
of his minor son. In 1868 the Privy Council held that the 
estate is an impartible Raj descending to the eldest son. At 
Hathwa, 12 miles north of Siwan, stands the Maharaja’s palace, 
a splendid modern building with one of the most magnificent 
darbdr halls in India. The Maharanl has recently built a 
handsome hospital, named the "Victoria Hospital. A model agri- 
cultural and cattle-breeding farm has been opened at Srlpur. 

Chapra Town. — Head-quarters of Saran District, Bengal, 
situated in 25° 47' N. and 84° 44' E., on the north or left 
bank of the Gogra, close to its junction with the Ganges. In 
igor the population was 45,gor, or nearly 12,000 less than 
in i89r, the decrease being mainly due to a temporary exodus 
of the population which took place in consequence of an out- 
break of plague just before the Census. Of the total, 34,862 
were Hindus and 10,934 Musalmans. The Gogra formerly 
flowed close by the town, but it has shifted its course a mile 
to the south; the river inundated the town in 1871 and again 


in 1890. 

In the eighteenth century the French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and English had factories at Chapra ; but a severe blow was 
dealt to the commercial prosperity of the place when it was 
deserted, first by the Ganges and later by the Gogra. The 
railway, however, now affords new facilities for trade. The 
principal imports are rice, kerosene oil, gunny-bags, Indian 
and European cotton piece-goods and twist, and salt ; and the 
principal exports are saltpetre, opium, linseed, gur (raw sugar), 
and shellac. Chapra is the head-quarters of a troop of the 
Bihar Light Horse, and of a detachment of the Bengal and 


North-Western Railway Volunteers. 

The town has in recent years suffered severely from plague, 
which made its first appearance in March, 1900. It disappeare 
at the end of May, but again broke out in epidemic form ater 
in the year ; and during the months of October, 1900, to arc , 
1901, 1,984 deaths were reported. A serious ’ 

trade was dislocated, and thousands of peop ^ ^ ^ Hnrina 
In 1902 a less serious outbreak occurre , an 
the winter of 1902-3 there was another very severe 
2,138 deaths being recorded between November and February. 
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Chapra was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs, 44,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 41,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 59,000, including Rs. 30,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and lands \ and the expenditure was Rs. 50,000. The main 
drains are flushed and some of the public tanks filled by the 
flood-water of the Gogra, which is admitted through the Sahib- 
ganj sluice. A fine sarai is under the management of the 
municipal commissioners, who also own two municipal markets 
and a dispensary. The District jail has accommodation for 
305 prisoners. A large building is occupied by the Govern- 
ment English school, and there are also two private high 
schools. Chapra is the head-quarters of the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission, and a Roman Catholic mission has 
recently been started. 

Gopalganj Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Saran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 28' N. 
and 84° 27' E. Population (rpoi), 1,614. It contains the 
usual public offices j the sub-jail has accommodation for 
18 prisoners. 

Maharajganj. — Village in the Siwan subdivision of Saran 
District, Bengal, situated in 26° 7' N. and 84° 30' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 3,300. It is an important trade centre, with 
a large export of grain, sugar, and spices, and an import of 
salt and English piece-goods. 

Mirganj. — Town in the Gopalganj subdivision of Saran 
District, Bengal, situated in 26° 25' N. and 84° 20' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 6,698. It is a large trading centre. 

Revelganj (or Godna). — Town in the head-quarters sub- 
division of Saran District, Bengal, situated in 25° 47' N. and 
84° 39'' E., on the left bank of the Gogra river. Population 
(1901), 9,765. The town is named after Mr. Revell, who was 
Collector of Government Customs in 1788. It was formerly 
a very important trade centre, but the railway has robbed it 
of much of its business. Revelganj was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1876. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 9,000 each. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,000, derived mainly from tolls and a 
tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. 

Siwan Town (or Allganj Sewan). — Head-quarters of the 
subdivision of the same name in Saran District, Bengal, 
situated in 26° 13' N. and 84° 21' E. Population (1901), 
15,756. Superior pottery is manufactured here, and the town 
is noted for its brass-ware. Siwan was constituted a munici- 
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pality in i86g. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 9,600, and the expenditure Rs. 8,500. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,000, mainly derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) j and the expenditure amounted to 
the same sum. The town contains the usual public offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 32 prisoners, 

Sonpur Village. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Saran District, Bengal, situated in 25° 42' N. and 85° 12'E., 
on the right bank of the Gandak, close to its confluence with 
the Ganges. Population (igor), 3,355. It is an important 
station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which 
crosses the Gandak by a fine bridge connecting Sonpur with 
Hajlpur on the left bank. There are railway workshops which 
employ about i,qoo hands. The Sonpur fair, or Harihar 
Chattar Me/a, is held at the confluence of the Gandak and 
Ganges at the November full moon, and is probably one of 
the oldest fairs in India. It was at Sonpur that Vishnu is 
reputed to have rescued the elephant from the jaws of the 
crocodile ; and it was here that Rama, when on his way to 
Janakpur to win Sita, built a temple to Harihar Nath Mahadeo, 
which is still largely frequented by pilgrims. The fair lasts for 
a fortnight, but is at its height for two days before and after 
the full moon, when Hindus bathe in the Ganges and thus 
acquire exceptional merit. Immense numbers assemble, and 
goods and animals, especially elephants, horses, and cattle, 
are exposed for sale. A cattle show is held at the fair, which 
is the largest elephant market in India. In days gone by the 
Sonpur race meeting was one of the most famous on this side 
of India, but many causes have combined to rob the meeting 
of its former glories. It is still, however, one of the pleasantest 
picnic gatherings in India for Europeans, who meet in camp 
under the shade of a magnificent mango grove and amuse 
themselves with races, dances, polo, tennis, and visits to 
the fair, which presents Indian life under many interesting 
aspects. 

Champaran {Cliampak-aranya, ‘the forest of c/iampak’ or Boun- 
Micliilia C/iampaca ). — District in the Patna Division of Ben- 
gal, occupying the north-west corner of Bihar, lying between and hill 
26° 16' and 27° 31' N. and 83° 50' and 85° i8' E., with an 
area of 3,531 square miles. The District extends along the ^ 
left bank of the Gandak for too miles, having a breadth of 
20 miles at the northern, and 40 miles at the southern e.\- 
tremity. The northern boundary marches with Nepal ; on 
the west the Gandak separates it from the Gorakhpur District 
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of the United Provinces, and from the Saran District of 
Bengal ; while on the east and south it is bounded by Muzaffar- 
pur, from which it is divided on the east by the Baghmati 
river. The Nepal frontier, where not naturally formed by 
rivers, is marked by ditches and masonry pillars, and for a 
considerable distance runs along the crest of the Someswar 
range. At one point the District crosses the Gandak, includ- 
ing a large tract of alluvial land which the river has thrown 
up on its right bank. 

Outliers of the Himalayas extend for 15 miles into the 
alluvial plain which occupies the rest of the District. The 
Someswar range, which culminates in a hill of the same name 
2,884 ibet above sea-level, is generally clothed with fine trees, 
though in places it rises in bare and inaccessible crags. At 
its eastern extremity the Kudi river pierces it and forms the 
pass leading into Deoghat in Nepal, through which a British 
force successfully marched in 1815. The ascent of Someswar 
hill lies up the bed of the Juri PanI river amid romantic 
scenery. The summit overlooks the Mauri valley in Nepal, 
and commands an unequalled view of Mount Everest, and of 
the great snow peaks of Dhaulagiri, Gosainsthan, and Urna- 
purna. A bungalow has been built near the top of the hill. 
The other principal passes are the Someswar, Kapan, and 
Harha. South of the Someswar range the Dun hills stretch 
across the District. To the north extend forests, in which 
the finest timber has long been cut, and great expanses of 
well-watered grass prairie, which afford pasturage to enormous 
herds of cattle. 

The District is divided by the Burhl (‘old’) Gandak into 
two tracts of different characteristics. To the north is old allu- 
vium, where the soil is mainly hard clay suitable for winter 
rice. The southern tract is recent alluvium deposited during 
the oscillations of the Gandak, a lighter soil which grows 
millets, pulses, cereals, and oilseeds. The Burhl Gandak, 
variously known as the Harha, the Sikrana, and the Masan, 
rises in the western extremity of the Someswar range, and is 
navigable as far as Sagauli by boats of 7 to 15 tons burden, 
though it is fordable during the dry season. Like the Gandak, 
the Burhl Gandak becomes a torrent in the rains. The 
Baghmati is navigable by boats of 15 to 18 tons burden, and 
has a very swift current. In the rains it rises rapidly and 
overflows its banks, sometimes causing great devastation. 
This river has often changed its course, and the soil is very 
light and friable along its banks. Through the centre of the 
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District runs a chain of forty-three lakes, which evidently 
mark an old bed of the Great Gandak. 

The surface is for the most part covered by alluvium, but Geology, 
the Someswar and Dun hills possess the characteristic features 
of the lower Himalayan slopes. They consist of gneiss of the 
well-foliated type, passing into mica schist, while submeta- 
morphic or transition rocks, and sandstones, conglomerates, 
and clays, referable to the Upper Tertiary "period, are largely 
represented. 

The belt of forest along the northern border of the District Botany, 
contains sal {Shorea robusta), sissu (Dalbergia Sissod), and tun 
{Cedrela Toond) j the cotton-tree {Bombax malabarinun), kusuvi 
{^Schlekhera tnjuga), and kitair {Acacia Caiechti) are also com- 
mon. Bamboos thrive in the moist tarai tract ; sabai grass 
{Ischoemum angustifolium) and the narkat reed {A 7 nphidonax 
falcatd) are also valuable products, and extensive thickets of 
tamarisk line the Gandak river. In the south cultivation is 
closer, and the crops leave room for little besides weeds, 
grasses, and sedges, chiefly species of Paiiicum and Cyperus, 
though on patches of waste land thickets of sissu very rapidly 
appear. The sluggish streams and lakes are filled with water- 
weeds, the sides being often fringed by reedy grasses, bul- 
rushes, and tamarisk. Near villages, small shrubberies may 
be found containing mango, sissu, Ettgetiia Jambolana, various 
species of Ficus, an occasional tamarind, and a few other semi- 
spontaneous and more or less useful species. Both the pal- 
myra palm {Borassus flabellifer) and the date-palm {Fhoenix 
sylvesiris) occur planted and at times self-sown, but neither in 
great abundance. 

Tigers and leopards are found in the jungle to the extreme Fauna, 
north, and bears are occasionally met with among the lower 
hill ranges in the same tract. Nilgai {Boselaphus tragocanielus) 
are fairly distributed over the whole District, while sdnibar 
{Cervus unicolor), spotted deer {Cervus axis), barking-deer 
{Cervultis muntjac), and antelope {Attiilope cervicapra) are 
found in the hills and jungle to the north, and hog deer 
{Cervus porcinus) in the didras of the Gandak. Wild hog are 
common everywhere. 

The mean temperature for the year is 76°; the mean Climate, 
maximum rises to 97° in April and May, and the mean 
minimum drops to 47° in December and January. The rainfall, 
mean humidity for the year is 83 per cent., ranging from 
68 in April to 92 per cent, in January. Rainfall is heavy in 
the submontane tract. The annual fall averages 55 inches. 
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including 2<7 inches in May, io-2 in June, 13-8 in July, 13-2 
in August, 9.5 in September, and 3-3 in October; less than 
one inch falls in each of the other months. Owing to the 
progress made in clearing the forests, and the extension of 
cultivation in the north of the District, the rainfall is decreas- 
ing, while the extremes of temperature are becoming more 
marked and the mean temperature is rising. 

Floods. The District, which was formerly subject to destructive 
floods from the Gandak and Baghmati, has been protected 
from the former river by a Government embankment ; only 
a small area near the Burhi Gandak and Baghmati rivers is 
now liable to inundation. 

Flistory Local traditions, archaeological remains, and the ruins of 

ar^aeo- o^tl-world cities point to a prehistoric past. Champaran was, 

logy. in early Hindu times, a dense primaeval forest, in whose 
solitudes Brahman hermits studied the Aranyakas, which, 
as their name implies, were to be read in sylvan retreats. 
Thus the sage Valmiki, in whose hermitage Sita is said to 
have taken refuge, is alleged to have resided near the village 
of Sangrampur, so named from the famous fight which took 
place there between Rama and his sons. Lava and Kusa; 
and the names of the iappas or revenue subdivisions are, 
with few exceptions, connected with Hindu sages. The Dis- 
trict was included in the kingdom of Mithila, which may have 
been a great seat of Sanskrit learning as early as 1000 B.c. 
To this period General Cunningham assigns the three rows 
of huge conical mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh ; and there 
are interesting ruins at Araraj and Kesariya, while a fine 
specimen of an Asoka pillar stands at Lauriya Nandangarh, 
and another Asoka pillar, known as the Rampurwa pillar, 
lies prone at Pipariya. After the decay of Buddhism a power- 
ful Hindu dynasty seems to have ruled from 1097 to 1322 
at Simraun, in Nepal, where extensive remains still exist. 
It was founded by Nanya Deva, who was followed by six 
of his line ; the last was conquered by Hari Singh Deva, who 
had been driven out of Ajodhya by the Muhammadans. His 
dynasty preserved its independence for more than a century 
later than South Bihar, which was conquered by Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar Khiljl in 1197. 

In 1765 the District passed, with the rest of Bengal, under 
the administration of the East India Company. It was treated 
as part of the neighbouring District of Saran until 1866. In 
recent times the only event of importance has been the mutiny 
of the small garrison at Sagauli in 1857. 
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The recorded population of the present area increased from The 
1,440,815 in 1872 to 1,721,608 in 1881 and 1,859,465 in P'^°P'=- 
1891, but fell to 1,790,463 in 1901. The first six years of the 
last decade were lean years, and they culminated in the famine 
of 1897 ; no deaths occurred from starvation, but the fecundity 
of the people was diminished. Outbreaks of cholera were 
frequent during the decade, and fever was also very prevalent. 
Immigration received a severe check, and not only did new 
settlers cease to arrive, but many of the old immigrants 
returned to their homes. The climate of Champaran is the 
worst in Bihar, especially in the submontane tract of the 
Bagaha and Shikarpur ihdnas. In the whole District malarial 
fevers and cholera are the principal diseases. Goitre is preva- 
lent in the neighbourhood of the Chanchawat and Dhanauti 
rivers ; and the proportion of deaf-mutes (2-75 per 1,000 
among males) exceeds that in any other Bengal District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the following table : — 


Subdivision. 

Area tn square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Motihari 

1,518 


1,304 

1,040,599 

686 

- 5-4 

26,545 

Beltiah . 


I 

1,319 

749,864 

373 

- >-3 

13,951 

District total 

3,531 

a 

2,623 

1,790,463 

507 

- 3-7 

40,496 


The population is sparse in comparison with the neighbouring 
Districts, the density being only 507 persons per square mile, 
as compared with 90 r in Saran and 908 in Muzaffarpur. The 
most thickly populated thdiias are Madhuban (810), Dhaka 
(771), and Adapur (749), in the east of the District, where the 
conditions are similar to those in Muzaffarpur ; but in the 
north-western ihdnas of Shikarpur and Bagaha, where cultiva- 
tion is undeveloped and malaria very prevalent, there are only 
270 and 301 persons respectively per square mile. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely rural, the only towns being Bettiah 
(population, 24,696) and MotIhari, the head-quarters. Im- 
migration to the half-reclaimed country in the north of the 
District formerly took place on a large scale from Gorakhpur, 
Saran, and Muzaffarpur, and also from Nepal. The language 
spoken is the Bhojpurl dialect of Biharl ; but Muhammadans 
and- Kayasths mostly talk AwadhT, and the Tharus have a 
dialect of their orvn, which is a mixture of Maithili and Bhoj- 
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purl known as Madesl. The character officially and generally 
used for writing is Kaithl. Hindus numbered 1,523,949, or 
85 per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 264,086, or 
nearly 15 per cent. ; the latter are considerably more numerous 
in Champaran than in any other Bihar District except Purnea. 
Castes and The most numerous castes are Ahirs or herdsmen (189,000) 
dons^'^' and Chamars or leather-dressers (125,000). There are 85,000 
Brahmans, many of them imported by the Bettiah Raj; 79,000 
Rajputs; and 52,000 Babhans. Koiris (84,000) and Kurmis 
(99,000) are the best cultivators ; Kayasths (29,000) are the 
literary caste ; and Nunias (55,000), the hereditary manufac- 
turers of saltpetre, make the best labourers. Among the 
aboriginal population are included the Tharus (27,000), who 
are almost entirely confined to the two frontier tlidnas of 
Shikarpur and Bagaha. These people live in scattered settle- 
ments in the malarious tarai along the foot of the Himalayas, 
from the Kosi river in Purnea almost as far as the Ganges. 
Originally of nomadic habits, they appear to have settled down 
as honest and industrious cultivators, utilizing the water of the 
hill streams to irrigate their scanty patches of rice cultivation. 
Their religion is a veneer of Hinduism over Animism. A 
gipsy branch of the Magahiya sub-caste of Doms has acquired 
an evil reputation in Champaran, as they are inveterate thieves 
and housebreakers, using knives and clubs to defend them- 
selves when interfered with. Since 1882 attempts have been 
made to reclaim them, and they have been collected in two 
settlements where they have been provided with land for culti- 
vation. Among the Muhammadans, Jolahas (74,000) and 
Shaikhs (72,000) are the most numerous communities. Of 
205 Europeans most are engaged in the indigo industry. 
Of the total population, 80 per cent, are dependent upon agri- 
culture, and 6 per cent, on industrial avocations ; 8 per cent, 
are classed as general labourers ; while less than one per cent, 
are engaged in commerce. 

Christian Christians number 2,417, including 2,180 native converts. 

missions. q-Jigy are nearly all Roman Catholics, and are to be found in 
the Bettiah subdivision, where two Roman Catholic missions 
are at work, one of them being a lineal descendant of the old 
Lhasa mission, which, when ejected from Tibet, retreated first 
to Nepal and afterwards to this District. A Protestant mission, 
styled ‘The Regions Beyond Mission,’ has been opened at 
Motihari. 

General North of the Burhl Gandak hard clay soils, locally called 

agricul- hangar, predominate. These are particularly suitable for rice 
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cultivation, but they require irrigation ; where autumn rice is 
grown, it is followed by spring crops of oilseeds and pulses, 
but if winter rice is grown, there is no second crop. In some 
parts of this northern tract a thin loam is also found, which 
will not grow rice, but bears crops of maize, barley, gram, 
pulses, and oilseeds j and in others, a sandy soil fit only for 
maize and inferior millets. South of the Burhl Gandak 
uplands predominate, except in the Kesariya. and Gobindganj 
ihunas, where rice is grown in the marshes. The soil in the 
uplands is generally a light loam, and bears millets, pulses, 
wheat and barley, oilseeds, and indigo. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles ; — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrl;jatc(l 
from canals. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Motihari 

Bettiah . . 

1,518 

2,013 

1,184 

1,041 

2 

180 

416 

Total 

3.531 

2,225 

2 

596 


A conspicuous feature is the large area of cultivable waste 
land, chiefly in the two north-western thanas of Bagaha and 
Shikarpur. Its reclamation is proceeding rapidly, in spite 
of the prevalence of malaria, which saps the energy of the 
cultivators. 

Owing to the comparatively sparse population, food-crops 
occupy only 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. Rice, which 
is more generally grown than in Muzaflarpur or Saran, e.x- 
tends over more than half the cultivated area ; two-thirds 
of this area is occupied by the winter crop, and the rest by 
early rice. The extensive cultivation of the latter is remark- 
able, and in Adapur it actually exceeds the area under winter 
rice. Barley is the next food-grain of importance, followed by 
maize, wheat, and pulses. The non-food crops are indigo, oil- 
seeds, thatching grass, poppy, and sugar-cane. Indigo is losing 
ground owing to the competition of the synthetic dye. As in 
other parts of Bihar, poppy is cultivated under a system of 
Government advances. The total area under poppy in 1903-4 
was about 50,000 acres and the out-turn of opium 300 tons. 
Cow-dung and indigo refuse are used as manure for special 
crops, such as sugar-cane, tobacco, poppy, and indigo. Little 
advantage has been taken of the Land Improvements Act, but 
in the famine of 1897 a sum of 2-2 lakhs was advanced under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
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There is abundance of pasture in Bagaha and Shikarpur, 
which attracts great herds of cattle from the southern ihamis 
and from adjoining Districts. Each family owns on the 
average three head of cattle. Goats also are numerous, and 
there are a few sheep, horses and ponies, mules and donkeys. 
Large cattle fairs are held annually at Madhuban and 
Bettiah. 

Only 2 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. The hill 
streams in the north afford facilities for irrigation ; the water is 
carried along channels dug parallel with their beds, and in dry 
years weirs are thrown across them. A channel was dug in 
the famine of 1S97, along which the water of the Masan stream 
is conducted for 20 miles j it is managed by the District 
officials. The Madhuban Canal, which takes off from a per- 
manent dam in the Tiar river, is a protective canal 6-2 miles in 
length ; it was constructed by the Madhuban zannndar and 
has been bought by Government, but it is not yet fully utilized. 
The Trideni Canal is under construction, and a small canal 
is also being made to carry the water of the Lalbeghia river to 
the south of the Dhaka ihdna. In years of drought these 
streams are often dammed by the Nepalese before they reach 
the District. In the south irrigation wells are occasionally dug ; 
but there is a prejudice against them, as it is supjjosed that 
loam soils once irrigated lose the capacity to retain moisture. 

Gold is sometimes washed in minute quantities from the 
Gandak river, and from the Panchnad, Plarha, Bhabsa, and 
Sonaha hill streams in the north of the District. Beds of 
kaitkar, or nodular limestone, are found in workable quantities 
at Araraj, and near Lauriya, and along the banks of the Harha 
river in the Bagaha ihana-, It is used for road-metal and for 
burning into lime. Saliferous earth is found in all parts of the 
District, and a special caste, the Nunias, earn a scanty liveli- 
hood by extracting saltpetre. Sangrampur is the head-quarters 
of the industry. The out-turn in 1903-4 was 30,000 maunds. 

The indigenous manufactures are confined to the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloth, blankets and rugs, and pottery work. 
Sugar-refining, which was introduced from the neighbouring 
District of Gorakhpur, chiefly flourishes in the Bettiah subdivi- 
sion ; it has recently been started at Siraha factory on a large 
scale with modem machinery. Indigo is still the most impor- 
tant manufacture in the District. Colonel Plickey, the pioneer 
of indigo cultivation in Champaran, built a factory at Bara in 
1813. The Rajpur and Tarkolia concerns were started by 
Messrs. Moran & Company, and in 1845 Colonel Taylor built 
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Siraha. ■ Sugar, however, was the prominent industry until 
about 1850. A peculiar feature of the indigo industry in 
Champaran is the permanent hold which the planters have on 
the land. In 1876 the Bettiah Raj was deeply involved in 
debt, and a sterling loan of nearly 95 lakhs was floated on the 
security of permanent leases of villages which were granted by 
the estate to indigo planters. The result is that, although 
a bare 6 per cent, of the cultivated area is actually sown with 
indigo, the planters are in the position of landlords over nearly 
half the District. There are 20 head factories with 48 out- 
works. Indigo is either cultivated by the planter through his 
servants under the zirdt or home-farm system, or else by 
tenants under what is known as the dsdmiwdr system {dsdmi 
means a tenant); in either case the plant is cut and carted by 
the planter. When the crop is grown by tenants, the planter 
supplies the seed and occasionally also gives advances to the 
tenant, which are adjusted at the end of the year. The plant, 
when cut, is fermented in masonry vats, and o.xidized either by 
beating or by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated is 
boiled and dried into cakes. In 1894, which was a bumper 
season, the out-turn was 19,040 cwts., valued at 65-45 lakhs ; 
in 1903-4 it was only 10,300 cwts., valued at 20-20 lakhs. 

Not less than 33,000 labourers are employed daily during the 
manufacturing season. 

Champaran exports indigo, oilseeds, grain, and a little sugar, Commerce, 
and imports salt, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, grain, and 
tobacco. The indigo and oilseeds go to Calcutta for shipment 
oversea, and the grain is exported to the neighbouring Bihar 
Districts and to the United Provinces. The imports come 
from Calcutta, except the grain, which is grown in the United 
Provinces. The main trade route to Nepal lies through 
Champaran, and traffic is registered on the frontier. The 
bulk of the trade passes through Raxaul, the terminus of the 
Sagauli-Raxaul branch railway. The railways are the main 
arteries of commerce ; but the Gandak and the Burhl Gandak 
also carry much traffic, the principal river marts being Gobind- 
ganj, Barharwa, Manpur, and Bagaha. The other trade centres 
are Bettiah, Motihari, Chainpatia, Chapkahia, Ramgarwa, 

Kesariya, and Madhuban. The traders are Marwaris, Kalwars, 
and Agraharis, and to a small extent Muhammadans. 

The Tirhut State Railway was opened to Bettiah in August, Railways 
1883. It is now kno\vn as the Bettiah branch of the Bengal roads, 
and North-Western Railway, and connects with the East 
Indian Railway by a. ferry across the Ganges at Mokameh; 
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a branch from Sagauli runs to Raxaul on the Nepal frontier. 
Including 242 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
1,303 miles of road, of which only 15 miles are metalled. The 
roads commercially most important are those which lead from 
the Nepal border to the railway and to the Gandak river. The 
District board has not sufficient funds to maintain the roads 
in good repair. Bridges are few in number, but the income 
from ferries is considerable. 

Champaran is very liable to famine. It suffered severely in 
the great famine of 1770, which is said to have killed one-third 
of the entire population of Bengal. In 1866 the north of the 
District was seriously afflicted, and the relief afforded being 
insufficient, the mortality reached the appalling total of 50,006 
persons. The next famine was in 1874, when distress was 
most acutely felt in the Bagaha, Shikarpur, and Adapur ihanas. 
Relief operations were undertaken on a lavish scale; nearly 
10 lakhs was spent in the District and 28,000 tons of grain 
were imported. There was on this occasion no mortality from 
starvation. In 1897 occurred the greatest famine of the 
century, brought about by deficient and unfavourably distri- 
buted rainfall in 1895 and 1896, and intensified by extraordi- 
narily high prices, consequent on similar causes operating over 
a great part of India. The out-turn of early rice in 1896 was 
very poor, and there was an almost total failure of the \vinter 
rice crop. The most seriously affected parts were the Ram- 
nagar and Shikarpur tkanas, where both crops failed completely. 
Relief works were started in November, 1896. The Govern- 
ment expenditure amounted to nearly 25 lakhs, of which over 
one-half was spent in wages and a quarter in gratuitous relief, 
while 3 lakhs was advanced as loans. The number of indi- 
viduals employed, reckoned in terms of one day, was 
18,000,000, or rather more than in 1874. 

For administrative purposes, the District is divided into two 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Motihari and Bettiah. 
The revenue work at Motihari is carried on by the Collector, 
assisted by 3 Assistant and Deputy-Collectors, and at Bettiah 
by the subdivisional officer and a Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of 
Muzaffarpur, is assisted in the disposal of civil work by two 
Munsifs stationed at Motihari. The criminal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
Deputy and Assistant Magistrates at Motihari and Bettiah. 
Burglary and cattle-thefts are common; dacoits from Nepal 
occasionally make raids into the District. 
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The earliest settlement was made in 1582 by Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s finance minister; but the area measured was only 
148 square miles, as compared with 3,200 square miles now 
assessed, and the revenue fixed was 1-38 lakhs. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Todar Mai’s revenue rate was as high as 
Rs. 1-6 per acre, or four times what it is now. The revenue 
was altered in 1685, and again in 1750, with the result that, 
when the East India Company obtained possession of the 
District in 1765, it slightly exceeded 2 lakhs. The revenue 
dwindled year by year until 1773, when it was only 1-39 lakhs ; 
but in 1791 the Decennial Settlement raised it to 3'Si lakhs, 
and two years later the District was permanently settled for 
3"86 lakhs. The subsequent increase to 5*15 lakhs has been 
due to the resumption, between 1834 and 1841, of lands held 
without payment of revenue under invalid titles. The current 
demand in 1903-4 was 5-15 lakhs, payable by 1,247 estates. 
This gives an incidence of only R. 0-5-6 per cultivated acre, 
and represents 17 per cent, of the rental of the District, and 
only 1-4 per cent, of the estimated value of the gross agricul- 
tural produce. The Bettiah Raj, the Ramnagar Raj, and 
the Madhuban Babu own between them nearly the entire 
District. With the exception of seven estates paying Rs. 840, 
the District is permanently settled. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the whole District, with the exception 
of a hilly tract to the north, was cadastrally surveyed on the 
scale of 16 inches to the mile, and a complete record-of-rights 
was framed. This has enormously strengthened the position 
of the cultivator, and has done much to protect him in the 
peaceful occupation of his holding, and from oppressive en- 
hancement of his rent. The average size of a ryot’s holding 
is 5-19 acres, the largest holdings being found in the sparsely 
populated tracts in the north-west. Owing to the abundance 
of waste land, rents are low, the average rate per acre being 
only Rs. 1-13-9. Ryots at fixed rates pay on the average 
Rs. 1-2-3, settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 1-14-1, and non- 
occupancy ryots Rs. 1-12— 10. Produce rents are paid for 
only 4^ per cent, of the area held by occupancy ryots, but of 
the area leased to non-occupancy and under ryots 22 and 
65 per cent, respectively are so held. No fewer than 86 per 
cent, of the ryots have a right of occupancy in their lands, and 
they hold 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. It has been 
decided by the civil courts that a ryot in Champaran cannot 
transfer his occupancy right in a bolding without the consent 
of the landlord ; but in point of fact an uriusually large number 
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of transfers are taking place, and nearly half the purchasers 
are money-lenders. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

. 7>*3 

8,80 

SM 

10,31 

5,17 

10,84 

11,14 


Outside the Motihari and Bettiah municipalities, local 
affairs are managed by a District board. Its income in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,55,000, including Rs. 86,000 derived from rates; 
and the e.vpenditure was Rs. 1,34,000, of which Rs. 71,000 
was spent on public works and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

The District contains 9 police stations and 14 outposts. 
The police force under the District Superintendent in 1903 
comprised 2 inspectors, 35 sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
323 constables, and 48 town clauktddrs. The rural police con- 
sisted of 136 daffaddrs axid. 2,405 chauklddrs. A small number 
of chauklddrs are organized into a special frontier patrol, with 
the object of preventing the inroads of bands of robbers from 
Nepal. The District jail at Motihari has accommodation for 
356 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at Bettiah for 26. 

Education is backward in Champaran ; only 2-3 per cent, of 
the population (4'5 males and o-i females) could read and 
write in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction w’as 
21,803 in 1892-3 and 19,785 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 18,627 
boys and 807 girls were at school, being respectively 14-0 and 
0-5 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 799: namely, ii secondary, 693 primary, and 95 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 86,000, of 
which Rs. 10,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 3 t,ooo 
from District funds, Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 25,000 from fees. The educational institutions include 
a third-grade ^/rr/i-training school where teachers are trained, 
and 16 lower primary schools for the education of aboriginal 
or depressed castes or tribes, 3 being for Magahiya Dorns and 
the remainder for the benefit of the Tharus. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 68 in-patients. The cases of 74,000 
out-patients and 1,028 in-patients were treated, and 3,662 
operations were performed. The e.xpenditure was Rs. 24,000 
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and the income Rs. 31,000, of which Rs. 700 was derived 
from Government contributions, Rs. 4,000 each from Local 
and from municipal funds, and Rs. 17,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipal towns. 
Elsewhere it is verj' backward; and in 1903-4 only 50,000 
persons, or 28-6 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully 
vaccinated. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xiii 
(1877); C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Settle}ne 7 itRefort(C 2 i\Q.\jLttd^, 
1900).] 

Motihari Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Champaran District, Bengal, lying between 26° 16' and 27° 1' N. 
and 84° 30' and 85*’ 18' E., with an area of 1,518 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of an alluvial tract traversed by the 
Sikrana river, in which the land is level, fertile, and highly 
cultivated. The population in 1901 was 1,040,599, compared 
with 1,099,600 in 1891. The slight decrease was due to the 
famine of 1897, which stimulated emigration and diminished 
the fecundity of the people. The density is 686 persons per 
square mile, or nearly twice as high as in the Bettiah sub- 
division. It contains one town, Motihari (population, 13,730), 
the head-quarters; and 1,304 villages. Interesting archaeo- 
logical remains are found at Araraj and Kesariya. Sagauli 
was the scene of an outbreak in the Mutiny. 

Bettiah Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Champaran 
District, Bengal, lying between 26® 36' and 27° 31' N. and 
83° 50' and 84° 46' E., with an area of 2,013 square miles. 
The southern portion of the subdivision is a level alluvial 
plain, but towards the north-west the surface becomes more 
undulating. Here a range of low hills extends for about 
20 miles; and between this and the Someswar range, which 
stretches along the whole of the northern frontier, lies the Dun 
valley. The population in 1901 was 749,864, compared with 
759,865 in 1891. The slight decrease was due to unhealthiness 
and a series of lean years culminating in the famine of 1897. 
The density is only 373 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 507 for the whole District. The head-quarters are at 
Bettiah (population, 24,696), and there are 1,319 villages. 
Roman Catholic missions are at work at Bettiah and Chuhari. 
The latter owes its origin to some Italian missionaries who 
founded a mission at Lhasa in 1707. Compelled to leave 
Tibet in 1713, they settled in Nepal under the Newar kings; 
but when the Gurkhas came into power, they had to fly and 
take refuge at Chuhari, where some land was granted to them. 
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Many of the present flock are descendants of the original 
fugitives from .Nepal. Interesting archaeological remains are 
found at Lauriya Nandangarh and Pipariya. The greater 
part of the subdivision is included in the Bettiah Raj, much 
of which is held by European indigo planters on permanent 
leases. Ramnagar, a village 13 miles north-west of Bettiah, is 
the residence of the Raja of Ramnagar, whose title was con- 
ferred by Aurangzeb in 1676 and confirmed by the British 
Government in i860. He owns extensive forests, which are 
leased to a European capitalist. The TribenI Canal, which 
is under construction, will do much to protect this subdivision 
from famine, to which it has always been acutely liable. 

Bettiah Raj. — A great estate in the subdivision of the same 
name in Champaran District, Bengal, with an area of 1,824 
square miles. The property was originally acquired in the 
middle of the seventeenth century by a successful military 
adventurer. Raja Ugra Sen Singh, a Babhan or Bhuinhar. 
In 1765 Raja Jugal Kishor Singh, who was then in possession, 
fell into arrears of revenue and rebelled against the British 
Government. He was defeated, and the estate was taken 
under direct management; but all attempts to collect the 
revenue failed, and in 1771 he was invited to return, and 
received the settlement of the Majhawa and Simraon farganas^ 
the remainder of the District being given to his cousin and 
forming the Shiuhar Raj. In 1791 the Decennial Settlement 
of the Majhawa and Simraon farganas was made with Bir 
Kishor, Jugal Kishoris son, and they now constitute the 
Bettiah Raj. The title of Maharaja Bahadur was conferred 
on the next heir, Anand Kishor, in 1830. The estate has 
been under the management of the Court of Wards since 1897. 
The land revenue and cesses due from the estate amount to 
5 lakhs, and the collections of rents and cesses to nearly 
18 lakhs. A great portion of the estate is held on permanent 
leases by European indigo planters. 

Araraj. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Cham- 
paran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 34' N. and 84° 40' E. 
Population (1901), 1,107. About a mile south-west of the 
village stands a lofty stone pillar, inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, 
in clear and well-preserved letters. The pillar is fashioned 
from a single block of polished sandstone, and stands 36-5 feet 
high with a diameter of 41-8 inches at the base and of 37-6 
inches at the top. 

Bettiah Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 48' N.. 
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and 84° 30' E., on an old bed of the Harha river. Population 
(1901), 24,696, of whom 15,79s were Hindus, 7,599 Musal- 
mans, and 1,302 Christians. Bettiah was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 16,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 23,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons 
(or property tax)j and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. A 
Roman Catholic mission was established about 1740 by 
Father Joseph Mary, an Italian missionary of the Capuchin 
order, who was passing near Bettiah on his way to Nepal, 
when he was summoned by Raja Dhruva Shah to attend his 
daughter, who was dangerously ill. He succeeded in curing 
her, and the grateful Raja invited him to stay at Bettiah and 
gave him a house and 90 acres of land. Bettiah is the head- 
quarters of the Bettiah Raj, and the Maharaja’s palace is 
the most noteworthy building. The town contains the usual 
public offices ; a subsidiary jail has accommodation for 26 
prisoners. 

Kesariya.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 21' N. and 84° 
53' E. Population (1901), 4,466. Kesariya contains a lofty 
brick mound, 1,400 feet in circumference, supporting a solid 
tower or stupa of the same material, 62 feet high and 68 feet 
in diameter, which was supposed by General Cunningham to 
have been erected to commemorate one of the acts of Buddha. 
The brick tower is said to date from a. d. 200-700 ; but the 
mound is of an earlier period, being associated with the name 
of Raja Ben Chakrabartti, a traditional emperor of India. 

Lauriya Nandangarh. — Village in the Bettiah subdivision - 
of Champaran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 59' N. and 
84' 25' E. Population (1901), 2,062. The village contains 
three rows of huge conical mounds, which General Cunningham 
believed to be the tombs of early kings, belonging to a period 
antecedent to the rise of Buddhism. Near these mounds 
stands a lion pillar inscribed with the edicts of Asoka. It is 
a single block of polished sandstone, 32 feet 9 inches high, 
the diameter tapering from 35-5 inches at the base to 26-2 
inches at the top. The capital supports a statue of a lion 
facing the north ; the circular abacus is ornamented with a row 
of Brahmani geese. The pillar is now worshipped as a linga, 
and is commonly known as Bhim Singh’s lath or club. 

Motihaxi Town.— Head-quarters of Champaran District, 
Bengal, situated in 26° 40' N. and 84° 55' E. Population 
(1901), r3,73o. Motihari was constituted a municipality in 
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1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 16,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 22,000, of which Rs. S,ooo was derived from 
a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 3,000 from a municipal 
market j and the e.xpenditure was Rs. 1 7,000. The town is 
pleasantly situated on the east bank of a lake, and contains 
the usual public offices, a jail, and a school. The jail has 
accommodation for 356 prisoners ; the chief industries carried 
on are oil-pressing, ^ar?-weaving, net-making, and the manu- 
facture of string money-bags. Motihari is the head-quarters 
of a troop of the Bihar Light Horse. 

Sagaiili. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Cham- 
paran District, Bengal, situated in 26° 47' N. and 84° 45' E., 
on the road to Nepal. Population (1901), s,6ir. In the 
Mutiny of 1857, the 12th Regiment of Irregular Horse, which 
was stationed here, mutinied and massacred the commandant. 
Major Holmes, his wife and children, and all the Europeans in 
the cantonment. 

Loan- Muzaffarpur District. — District in the Patna Division of 
figuration"' between 25° 29' and 26“ 53' N. and 84° 53' and 

.and river’ 85° 50' E., with an area of 3,035’ square miles. It is bounded 
system, on the north by the State of Nepal ; on the east by Darbhanga 
District j on the south by the Ganges, which divides it from 
Patna ; and on the west by Champaran and the Gandak river, 
which separates it from Saran. 

The District is an alluvial plain, intersected with streams 
and for the most part well watered. It is divided by the 
Baghmati and Burhl or Little Gandak rivers into three dis- 
tinct tracts. The country south of the latter is relatively high ; 
but there are slight depressions in places, especially towards 
the south-east, where there are some lakes, the largest of which 
is the Tal Baraila. The doab between the Little Gandak and 
the Baghmati is the lowest portion of the District, and is liable 
to frequent inundations. Here too the continual shifting of 
the rivers has left a large number of semicircular lakes. The 
area north of the Baghmati running up to the borders of Nepal 
is a low-lying marshy plain, traversed at inter\’als by ridges of 
higher ground. Of the two boundary streams, the Gances 
requires no remark. The other, the Great Ga.ndak, which 
joins the Ganges opposite Patna, has no tributaries in this part 
of its course ; in fact, the drainage sets away from it, and the 
country’ is protected from inundation by artificial embank- 
* The area shown in the Census Report of 1901 is 3,004 square tniles. 
The figures in the text arc those ascertained in the recent suncy optralioiis. 
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ments. The lowest discharge of water into the Ganges to- 
wards the end of March amounts to 10,391 cubic feet per 
second; the highest recorded flood volume is 266,000 cubit 
feet per second. The river is nowhere fordable ; it is full of 
rapids and whirlpools, and is navigable with difficulty. The 
principal rivers which intersect the District are the Little 
Gandak, the Baghmati, the Lakhandai, and the Baya. The 
Little Gandak (also known as Harha, Sikrana, Burhl Gandak, 
or the Muzaffarpur river) crosses the boundary from Champaran, 
20 miles north-west of Muzaffarpur town, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction till it leaves the District near Pusa, 20 miles 
to the south-east ; it ultimately falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. The Baghmati, which rises near Katmandu in 
Nepal, enters the District 2 miles north of Maniari Ghat, and, 
after flowing in a more or less irregular southerly course for 
some 30 miles, strikes off in a south-easterly direction almost 
parallel to the Little Gandak, and, crossing the District, leaves 
it near Hatha, 20 miles east of Muzaffarpur. Being a hill 
stream and flowing on a ridge, it rises very quickly after heavy 
rains and sometimes causes much damage by overflowing its 
banks. A portion of the country north of Muzaffarpur town is 
protected by the TurkI embankment. In the dry season the 
Baghmati is fordable and in some places is not more than knee- 
deep. Its tributaries are numerous : the Adhwara or Little 
Baghmati, Lai Bakya, Bhurengi, Lakhandai, Dhaus, and Jhim. 
Both the Baghmati and Little Gandak are very liable to change 
their courses. The Lalchandai enters the District from Nepal 
near Itharwa, 18 miles north of Sltamarhi. It is a small stream 
until it has been joined by the Sauran and Basiad. Flowing 
south it passes through Sitamarhi, where it is crossed by a 
fine bridge, and then, continuing in a south-easterly direction, 
joins the Baghmati 7 or 8 miles south of the Darbhanga- 
Muzafiarpur road, which is carried over it by an iron girder- 
bridge. The stream rises and falls very quickly, and its 
current is rapid. The Baya issues out of the Gandak near 
Sahibganj (34 miles north-west of Muzaffarpur town), and 
flows in a south-easterly direction, leaving the District at 
Bajitpur, 30 miles south of Muzaffarpur town. The head of 
the stream is apt to silt up, but is at present open. The Baya 
is largely fed by drainage from the marshes, and attains its 
greatest height when the Gandak and the Ganges are both in 
flood ; it joins the latter river a few miles south of Dalsingh 
Sarai in Darbhanga District. 

The most important of the minor streams are the Purana Dar 
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Baghmati (an old bed of the Baghmati stretching from Mallahi 
on the frontier to Belanpur Ghat, where it joins the present 
stream) and the Adhwara. These flow southwards from Nepal, 
and are invaluable for irrigation in years of drought, when 
numerous dams are thrown across them. The largest sheet 
of water in the District is the Tal Baraila in the south ; its area 
is about 20 square miles, and it is the haunt of innumerable 
wild ducks and other water-fowl. 

The soil of the District is old alluvium ; beds of katikar or 
nodular limestone of an inferior quality are occasionally found. 

The District contains no forests ; and except for a few very 
small patches of jungle, of which the chief constituents are the 
red cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricuiii), khair (Acacia Catechu), 
and sissu (Dalbergia Sissod), with an undergrowth of euphor- 
biaceous and urticaceous shrubs and tree weeds, and occasional 
large stretches of grass land interspersed with smaller spots of 
hsar, the ground is under close cultivation, and besides the 
crops carries only a few field-weeds. Near villages small 
shrubberies may be found containing mango, sisstl, Euge 7 iia 
Jambolaiia, various species of Ficus, an occasional tamarind, 
and a few other semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
species. The numerous and extensive mango groves form one 
of the most striking features of the District. Both the palmyra 
(Borassus flabellifer) and the date palm (Phoenix sylvestris) 
occur planted and at times self-sown, but neither in great 
abundance. The field and roadside weeds include various 
grasses and sedges, chiefly species of Pafiictwi and Cyperus j 
in waste comers and on railway embankments thickets of sissii, 
derived from both seeds and root-suckers, very rapidly appear. 
The sluggish streams and ponds are filled with water-weeds, 
the sides being often fringed by reedy grasses and bulrushes, 
with occasionally tamarisk bushes intermixed. 

The advance of civilization has driven back the larger 
animals into the jungles of Nepal, and the District now con- 
tains no wild beasts except hog and a few wolves and tti/gai. 
Crocodiles infest some of the rivers. Snakes abound, the most 
common being the karait (Butigaris caeruleus) and gohuman 
or cobra (Naia tripudians). 

Dry westerly winds are experienced in the hot season, but 
the temperature is not excessive. The mean ma.ximum ranges 
from 73° in January to 97° in April and May, and falls to 74° 
in December, the temperature dropping rapidly in November 
and December. The mean minimum varies from 49° in 
January to 79° in June, July, and August. The annual rain- 
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fall averages 46 inches, of which 7-4 inches fall in June, 12-4 
in July, 11.3 in August, and 7-6 in September. Cyclonic 
storms are apt to move northwards into the District in the 
tiro last-named months. Humidity at Muzaffarpur is on an 
average 67 per cent, in March, 66 in April, and 76 in May, 
and varies from 84 to 91 per cent, in other months. 

One of the marked peculiarities of the rivers and streams Natural 
of North Bihar is that they flow on ridges raised above the 
surrounding country by the silt which they have brought 
down. Muzaffarpur District is thus subject to severe and wide- 
spread inundations from their overflow. In 1788 a disastrous 
flood occurred which, it was estimated, damaged one-fifth of 
the area sown with winter crops, while so many cattle died of 
disease that the cultivation of the remaining area was seriously 
hampered. The Great Gandak, which was formerly quite un- 
fettered towards the east, used regularly to flood the country 
along its banks and not infrequently swept across the southern 
half of the District. From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century attempts were made to raise an embankment strong 
enough to protect the country from inundation, but without 
success, until in the famine of 1874 the existing embankment 
was strengthened and extended, thus effectually checking the 
incursions of the river. The tract on the south of the Bagh- 
mati is also partially protected by an embankment first raised 
in 1810, but the dodb between the Baghmati and the Little 
Gandak is still liable to inundation. Heavy floods occurred 
in 1795, 1867, 1871, 1883, and 1898. Another severe flood 
visited the north of the District in August, 1902. The town 
of Sitamarhi and the dodb between the Little Gandak and the 
Baghmati suffered severely ; and it was reported that 60 lives 
were lost and r4,ooo houses damaged or destroyed, while a 
large number of cattle were drowned. In Sitamarhi itself 
700 houses were damaged and 12,000 maunds of grain de- 
stroyed, and it was estimated that half of the maize crop and 
almost half of the mania crop were lost. Muzaffarpur town, 
which formerly suffered severely from these floods, is now pro- 
tected by an embankment. One of the most disastrous floods 
known in the history of Muzaffarpur occurred in 1906, when 
the area inundated comprised a quarter of the whole District ; 
namely, 750 square miles and over r,ooo villages. Great dis- 
tress ensued among the cultivators, and relief measures were 
necessitated. 

In ancient times the north of the District formed part of the History, 
old kingdom of Mithila, while the south corresponded to 
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Vaisali, the capital of which was probably at Basarh in the 
Lalganj thdna. Mithila passed successively under the Pal and 
the Sen dynasties, and was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
yar Khiljl in 1203. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
it was ruled by a line of Brahman kings, until it was incorpo- 
rated in the Mughal empire in 1556. Under the Mughals, 
Hajlpur and Tirhut were separate sarkdis ; and the town of 
HajIpur, which was then a place of strategical importance 
owing to its position at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Gandak, was the scene of several rebellions. After the acqui- 
sition by the British of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
in 1765, Subah Bihar was retained as an independent revenue 
division, and in 1782 Tirhut (including Hajlpur) was made 
into a separate Collectorate. This was split up in 1875 into 
the two existing Districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 a small number of native troops 
at Muzaffarpur town rose, plundered the Collector’s house, 
and attacked the treasury and jail, but were driven off by the 
police and decamped towards Siwan in Saran District without 
causing any further disturbance. 

Archaeo- Archaeological interest centres round Basarh, which has 

'ogy- plausibly been identified as the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Vaisali. 

The The population of the present area increased from 2,246,752 

people, ijj jgy2 to 2,583,404 in i88r, 2,712,857 in 1891, and 
2,754,790 in 1901. The recorded growth between 1872 and 
1881 was due in part to the defects in the first Census. 
The District is very healthy, except perhaps in the country 
to the north of the Baghmati, which is more marshy than 
that to the south of it. Deaf-mutism is prevalent along the 
course of the Burhl Gandak and Baghmati rivers. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 



The four towns are Muzaffarpur, the head-quarters, HajI- 
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PUR, Lalganj, and Sitamarhi. Muzaffaipur is more densely 
populated than any other District in Bengal. The inhabitants 
are very evenly distributed ; in only a small tract to the west 
does the density per square mile fall below 900, while in no 
part of the District does it exceed 1,000. Every thdna in the 
great rice-growing tract north of the Baghmati showed an in- 
crease of population at the last Census, while every thdna south 
of that river, except Hajlpur on the extreme south, showed a 
decrease. In the former tract population has been growing 
steadily since the first Census in 1872, and it attracts settlers 
both from Nepal and from the south of the District. The 
progress has been greatest in the Sitamarhi and Sheohar thdfias. 
which march with the Nepal frontier. A decline in the Muzaf- 
farpur thdna is attributed to its having suffered most from 
cholera epidemics, and to the fact that this tract supplies the 
majority of the persons who emigrate to Lower Bengal in 
search of work. The District as a whole loses largely by 
migration, especially to the metropolitan Districts, Purnea, and 
North Bengal. The majority of these emigrants are employed 
as earth-workers and fdlki-htzx^xs, while others are shopkeepers, 
domestic servants, constables, peons, &c. The vernacular of 
the District is the Maithili dialect of Biharl. Musalmans 
speak a form of AwadhI Hindi known as Shehkol or Musal- 
mani. In igoi Hindus numbered 2,416,415, or 87-71 per 
cent, of the total population; and Musalmans 337,641, or 
I2-?6 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs or Goalas Castes an4 

(335.000) , Babhans (200,000), Dosadhs (187,000), Rajputs 

(176.000) , Koiris (147,000), Chamars (136,000), and Kurmis 

(126.000) ; while Brahmans, Dhanuks, Kandus, Mallahs, 

Nunias, Tantis, and Telis each number between 50,000 and 
100,000. Of the Muhammadans, 127,000 are Shaikhs and 
85,000 Jolahas, while Dhunias and Kunjras are also numerous. 
Agriculture supports 76-4 percent, of the population, industries 
6-2 per cent., commerce 0-5 per cent., and the professions 0-7 
per cent. 

Christians number 719, of whom 34 r are natives. Four Christian 
Christian missions are at work in Muzaffarpur town : the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, founded in 1840, 
which maintains a primary school for destitute orphans; the 
American Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, which pos- 
sesses two schools ; a branch of the Bettiah Roman Catholic 
Mission; and an independent lady missionary engaged in 
^andna work, 
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The tract south of the Little Gandak is the most fertile and 
richest portion of the District. The low-lying doa^ between 
the Little Gandak and Baghmati is mainly productive of rice, 
though radi and bhadoi harvests are also reaped. The tract to 
the north of the Baghmati contains e.\cellent paddy land, and 
the staple crop is winter rice, though good rabi and bhadoi crops 
are also raised in parts. In different portions of the District 
different names are given to the soil, according to the propor- 
tions of sand, clay, iron, and saline matter it contains. Ulti- 
mately all can be grouped under four heads : bahundar (sandy 
loam); matiyari (clayey soil); bangar (lighter than maiiydri 
and containing an admixture of sand) ; and lastly patches of 
hsar (containing the saline efflorescence known as reli) found 
scattered over the District. To the south of the Little Gandak 
bahundar prevails, in the doab the soil is chiefly matiyari^ while 
north of the Baghmati bangar predominates to the east of the 
Lakhandai river and niatiydri to the west. Rice is chiefly 
grown on matiyari soil, but it also does well in low-lying 
bangar lands, and the finer varieties thrive on such lands. 
Good rabi crops of wheat, barley, oats, rahar, pulses, oilseeds, 
and edible roots grow luxuriantly in bahundar soil, and to this 
reason is ascribed the superior fertility of the south of the 
District. Bhadoi crops, especially maize, which cannot stand 
too much moisture, also prosper in bahundar, which quickly 
absorbs the surplus water. Indigo does best in bahundar, but 
bangar is also suitable. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Muzaffarpur . 

1,221 

1,035 

76 

SItamarhi 

1,016 

897 

48 

Hajlpur .... 

798 

61 ^ 

46 

Total 

3 . 03.1 

3 , 54 ' 

170 


It is estimated that r,o75 square miles, or 42 per cent, of the 
net cultivated area, are twice cropped. 

The principal food-crop is rice, grown on r,20o square 
miles, of which winter rice covers 1,029 square miles. The 
greater part of the rice is transplanted. Other food-grains, 
including pulses, khesdri, china, rahar, kodon, peas, oats, 
masuTi, sdwan, haunt, urd, mung, janerd {Hokus sorghum), 
and kurthi (Dolichos biflorus) cover 804 square miles. Barley 
occupies 463 square miles, a larger area than in any other 
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Bengal District ; mahai or maize, another very important crop, 

256 square miles; marud, 129 square miles; wheat, rrq 
square miles ; gram, 68 square miles ; and miscellaneous 
food-crops, including alud or yams, suthut, and potatoes, are 
grown on 122 square miles. Oilseeds, principally linseed, are 
raised on 86 square miles. Other important crops are indigo, 
sugar-cane, poppy, tobacco, and thatching-grass. MuzafTarpur 
is, after Champaran, the chief indigo District in Bengal ; but 
its cultivation here, as elsewhere, is losing ground owing to the 
competition of the synthetic dye. European indigo planters 
have of late been turning their attention to other crops, in 
particular sugar-cane and rhea. Poppy is cultivated, as in 
other parts of Bihar, on a system of Government advances ; 
the total area under the crop in 1903-4 was 12,400 acres, and 
the out-turn was 35 tons of opium. Cow-dung and indigo 
refuse are used as manure for special crops, such as sugar- 
cane, tobacco, poppy, and indigo. 

Cultivation is far more advanced in the south than in the Improvc- 
north of the District ; but up to the present there appears to 
be no indication of any progress or improvement in the tural 
method of cultivation, except in the neighbourhood of indigo pr!“:tice. 
factories. Over 2 lakhs of rupees was advanced under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act on the occasion of the famine of 
1896, but otherwise this Act and the Land Improvement 
Loans Act have been made little use of. 

The District has always borne a high reputation for its Cattle, 
cattle, and the East India Company used to get draught 
bullocks for the Ordnance department here. Large numbers 
of animals are exported every year from the Sitamarhi sub- 
division to all parts of North Bihar. It is said that the breed 
is deteriorating. In the north, floods militate against success 
in breeding ; and in the District as a whole, though there is 
never an absolute lack of food for cattle even in the driest 
season, the want of good pasture grounds compels the culti- 
vator to feed his cattle very largely in his batlidn, or cattle 
yard. A large cattle fair is held at Sitamarhi in April. 

The total area irrigated is 47 square miles, of which 30 are Irrigation, 
irrigated from wells, 2 from private canals, 6 from tanks or 
d/iars, and 9 from other sources, mainly by damming rivers. 

There are no Government canals. In the north there is a 
considerable opening for the pam and dhar system of irriga- 
tion so prevalent in Gaya District, but the want of an artificial 
water-supply is not great enough to induce the people to 
provide themselves with it. 
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Kankar, a nodular limestone of an inferior quality, is found 
and is used for metalling roads. The District is rich in s.ili- 
ferous earth, and a special caste, the Nuni.ls, earn a scanty 
livelihood by e.xtracting saltpetre ; 98,000 maunds of saltpetre 
were produced in 1903-4, the salt educed during the manufic- 
ture being 6,000 maunds. 

Coarse cloth, carpets, pottery, and mats are manufactured ; 
paikis, cart-wheels, and other articles of general use are made 
by carpenters in the south, and rough cutleiy at iJiwarpur, 
But by far the most important industr}’ is the manufacture of 
indigo. Indigo was a product of North Bihar long before the 
advent of the British, but its cultivation by European inethod.'> 
appears to have been started by Mr. Grand, Collector of 
Tirhut, in 1782. In 17S8 there were fi\e Europe.ans in 
possession of indigo works. In 1793 the number of factories 
in the District had increased to nine, situated at Daudpur, 
Sarahia Dhuli, Atharshahpur, Kantai, Motipur, Deori.a, and 
Bhawara. In 1850 the Revenue Surveyor found 86 factories 
in Tirhut, several of which were then used for the manufacture 
of sugar and were subsequently converted into indigo con- 
cerns. In 1897 the Settlement officer enumerated 23 head 
factories, with an average of 3 outworks under each, connected 
with the Bihar Indigo Planters’ Association, besides 9 inde- 
pendent factories. The area under indigo had till then been 
steadily on the increase, reaching in that year 87,258 acres, 
while the industry was estimated to employ a daily a\erage of 
35,000 labourers throughout the year. Since then, owing to 
the competition of artificial dye, the price of natural indigo h.as 
fallen and the area under cultivation has rapidly diminished, 
being estimated in 1903-4 at 48,000 acres. Though only 
about 3 per cent, of the cultivated area is actually sown with 
indigo, the planters are in the position of landlords over more 
than a si.xth of the District. They are attempting to meet the 
fall in prices by more scientific methods of cultivation and 
manufacture, and many concerns now combine the cultivation 
of other crops with indigo. Indigo is cultivated either by the 
planter through his servants under the ziriil or home-farm 
system, or else by tenants under what is known as the asami- 
wiir system {asami means a tenant), under the direction of the 
factorj’ servants ; in both cases the plant is cut and cirted by 
the planter. Under the latter system, the pkinter supplies the 
seed and occasionally also gives advances to the ten.int, which 
are adjusted at the end of the year. The plant, when cut, is 
fermented in masonry vats, and o.vidized either by beating or 
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by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated is boiled and 
dried into cakes. In 1903-4 the out-turn of indigo was 
11,405 maunds, valued at 15-97 lakhs. 

The recent fall in prices has resulted in the revival of the 
manufacture of sugar. A company acquired in 1900-r the 
indigo estates of Ottur (Athar) and Agrial in Muzaffarpur and 
Siraha in Champaran District, for the purpose of cultivating 
sugar-cane. Cane-crushing mills and sugar-refining plant of 
the most modern type were erected at those places and also 
at Barhoga in Saran. These factories are capable of crushing 

75.000 tons of cane in 100 working days, and of refining about 

14.000 tons of sugar during the remainder of the year. 

Twelve Europeans and 500 to 600 natives a day are employed 
in the fiictories during the crushing se;ison, and 10 Europeans 
and many thousands of natives throughout the year on the 
cultivation of the estates and the manufacture of sugar. 

Besides this, the neighbouring planters contract to grow sugar- 
cane and sell it to the company. It is claimed that the sugar 
turned out is of the best quality, and a ready sale for it has 
been found in the towns of Northern India. 

The principal exports are indigo, sugar, oilseeds, saltpetre. Commerce, 
hides, gh}^ tobacco, opium, and fruit and vegetables. The 
main imports are salt, European and Indian cotton piece- 
goods and hardware, coal and coke, kerosene oil, cereals, such 
as maize, millets, &c., rice and other food-grains, and indigo 
seed. Most of the c.xports find their way to Calcutta. The 
bulk of the traffic is now carried by the railway ; and the old 
river marts show a tendency to decline, unless they happen to 
be situated on the line of railway, like Mehnar, Bhagwanpur, 
and B.MitAGNiA, which are steadily growing in importance. 

Nepal exports to Muzaflarpur food-grains, oilseeds, timber, 
skins of sheep, goats, and cattle, and saltpetre ; and receives 
in return sugar, salt, tea, utensils, kerosene oil, spices, and 
piece-goods. A considerable cart traffic thus goes on from 
and to Nepfil, and between S.aran and the north of the Dis- 
trict. The chief centres of trade arc Muzaflarpur town on the 
Little Gandak (navigable in the rains for boats of about 
37 tons up to Muzaflarpur), Hajipur (a railway centre), iJilganj 
(a river mart on the Great Gandak), Sitamarhi (a great rice 
mart), Bairagnia and Sursand (grain marts for the ATpal trade), 

Mehnar, Sfihibganj, Sonbarsa, Bela, Majorganj, Mahuwa, and 
Kantai. The trade of the District is in the hands of Marwaris 
and local B.aniya cistes. 

The District is sensed by four distinct branches of the Railway.-. 

I 


&i:. a. 
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Bengal and North-Western Railway. The first, which con- 
nects Simaria Ghat on the Ganges with Bettiah in Champaran 
District, runs in a south-easterly direction through Muzaffarpur 
District, passing the head-quarters town. The second branch 
enters the District at the Sonpur bridge over the Great Gan- 
dak, passes through Hajipur, and runs eastwards to Katihar in 
Purnea District, where it joins the Eastern Bengal State Rail- 
way ; it intersects the first branch at Baruni junction in Monghyr 
District. The third runs from Hajipur to Muzaffarpur town, 
thus connecting the first two branches. The fourth, which 
leaves the first-mentioned branch line at Samastipur in Dar- 
bhanga District, enters Muzaffarpur near Kamtaul and passing 
through Sitamarhi town has its terminus at Bairagnia. Com- 
munication with that place is, however, at present kept open 
only during the dry season by a temporary bridge over the 
Baghmati about 3 miles away ; but the construction of a 
permanent structure is contemplated. 

The District is well provided with roads, especially with 
feeder-roads to the railways. Including 542 miles of village 
tracks, it contains in all 76 miles of metalled and 1,689 niiles of 
unmetalled roads, all of which are maintained by the District 
board. The most important road is that from Hajipur through 
Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi to Sonbarsa, a large mart on the 
Nepal frontier. Important roads also connect Muzaffarpur 
town with Darbhanga, Motihari, and Saran, 1 1 main roads in all 
radiating from Muzaffarpur. The subdivisional head-quarters 
of Hajipur and Sitamarhi are also connected by good roads 
with their police thanas and outposts. Most of the minor 
rivers are bridged by masonry structures, while the larger ones 
are generally crossed by ferries, of which there are 67 in the 
District. The Little Gandak close to Muzaffarpur town on 
the Sitamarhi road is crossed by a pontoon bridge 850 feet in 
length. 

During the rainy season, when the rivers are high, a con- 
siderable quantity of traffic is still carried in country boats 
along the Great and Little Gandak and Baghmati rivers. 
Sal timber (Shorea robusta) from Nepal is floated down the 
two latter, and also a large number of bamboos. The Ganges 
on the south is navigable throughout the year, and a daily 
service of steamers plies to and from Goalundo. 

The terrible famine of 1769-70 is supposed to have carried 
off a third of the entire population of Bengal. Another great 
famine occurred in 1866, in which it was estimated that 
200,000 people died throughout Bihar; this was especially 
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severely felt in the extreme north of the District. Muzaffarpur 
again suffered severely in the famine of 1S7.), when deficiency 
of rain in September, 1873, and its complete cessation in 
October, led to a serious shortness in the winter rice crop. 

Relief works were opened about the beginning of 1S74. No 
less than one-seventh of the total population were in receipt of 
relief. There was some scarcity in 1S76, when no relief was 
actually required ; in 1889, when the rice crop again failed 
and relief was given to about 30,000 persons; and in 1S91-2, 
when on the average 5,000 persons daily were relieved for 
a period of r9 weeks. Then came the famine of 1896-7, the 
greatest famine of the nineteenth century. On this occasion, 
owing to better communications and their improved material 
condition, the people showed unexpected powers of resis- 
tance. Three test works started in the Sitamarhi subdivision 
in November, 1896, failed to attract labour, and it was not till 
the end of January that distress became in any sense acute. 

The number of persons in receipt of relief then rose rapidly 
till the end of May, when 59,000 persons with 4,000 dependants 
were on relief works, and 59,000 more were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief. The number thus aided increased to 72,000 
in July, but the number of relief workers had meanwhile 
declined, and the famine was over by the end of September. 

The total expenditure on relief works was 5-64 lakhs and on 
gratuitous relief 4-9 r lakhs, in addition to which large advances 
were made under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The import 
of rice into the District during the famine was nearly 33,000 
tons, chiefly Burma rice from Calcutta. The whole of the 
District suflered severely, except the south of the Hajipur 
subdivision, but the brunt of the distress was borne by the 
Sitamarhi subdivision. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 

subdivisions, with head-quarters at Muzaff.vrpur, Hajipur, 

' . . sions nnu 

and Sitamarhi. Ihe stall subordinate to the District 513(7. 

Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters consists of a Joint- ' 
lilagistrate, an Assistant iil.agistrate, and nine Deputy-Magis- 
trate-Collectors, while the Ilajlpur and Sitamarhi subdivisions 
are each in charge of an Assistant Magistrate-Collector .assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy-Collector. The Superintending Engineer and 
the Executive Engineer of the Gandak division are stationed 
at Muzaffarpur town. 

The civil courts .are those of the District Judge (who is also Civil and 
Judge of Champ.lr.an), three Sub-Judges and two Munsifs 
MuzaiTarpur, and one Munsif each at Sitamarhi and Hajipur. 
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Criminal courts include those of the District and Sessions 
Judge and District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Joint, 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates. When the District fir.it 
passed under British rule it was in a very lawless state, overrun 
by hordes of banditti. This state of affairs has long ce.ased. 
The people are, as a rule, peaceful and law-abiding, and heinous 
offences and crimes of violence are comparatively rare. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement in r793 the total 
area of the estates assessed to land revenue in Tirhut was 
2,476 square miles, or 40 per cent, only of its area of 6,343 
square miles, and the total land revenue was 9-84 lakhs, which 
gives an incidence of 9 annas per acre ; the demand for the 
estates in Muzaffarpur District alone was 4-36 lakhs. In 1822 
operations were undertaken for the resumption of invalid 
revenue-free grants, the result of which was to add 6-77 lakhs 
to the revenue roll of Tirhut, of which 3-18 lakhs fell to 
Muzaffarpur. Owing to partitions and resumptions, the number 
of estates in Tirhut increased from 1,331 in 1790, of which 
799 were in Muzaffarpur, to 5,186 in 1850. Since that date 
advantage has been taken of the provisions of the p.irtition 
laws to a most remarkable extent, and by i9o.j-5 the number 
of revenue-paying estates had risen to no less than 21,050, 
a larger number than in any other Bengal District. Of the 
total, all but 49 with a demand of Rs. 16,735 permanently 
settled. The total land revenue demand in the same year was 
9.78 lakhs. Owing to the backward state of Tirhut at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, the incidence of revenue is only 
R. 0-9-6 per cultivated acre. 

A surv'ey and preparation of a record-of-rights for Muzaffar- 
pur and Champar.an Districts, commenced in 1890-1 and 
successfully completed in 1899-1900, is important .os being 
the first operation of the kind which was undertaken in Bengal 
for entire Districts which came under the Permanent Settle- 
ment. The average size of a ryot’s holding in Muzaffarpur 
was found to be 1-97 acres, and 82 per cent, of them were 
held by occupancy and settled ryots. Such ryots almost always 
pay rent in c.ash, but one-fifth of the non-occupancy ryots and 
three-fifths of the under-ryots p.iy produce rents. Thc.se are 
of three kinds, batai, b/iauli, and mankhap. In the first case 
the actual produce is divided, gener.illy in equal proportions, 
between the tenant and the landlord ; in the second the crop 
is appraised in the field and the landlords share paid in cash 
or grain ; while in the third the tenant agrees to pay so many 
maunds of grain per bJgka. The average rate of rent per acre 
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for all clases of ryots is Rs. 4-0-11. Ryots holding at fixed 
rates average Rs. 2-1 i-i i j occupancy ryots, Rs. 3-12-3 j non- 
occupancy ryots, Rs. 4-9—65 and under-ryots, Rs. 4-5-8 
per acre. The rent, however, varies not only with the char- 
acter and situation of the land, but also according to the caste 
aud position of the cultivator, a tenant of a high caste paying 
less than one of lower social rank. Rents are higher in the 
south than in the north, where the demand for land has 
developed at a comparatively recent date. The highest rents 
of all are paid in the neighbourhood of Hajipur, where poppy, 
tobacco, potatoes, &c., are grown on land which is never fallow 
and often produces four crops a year. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

lQOO-1. 

ipoi-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

9.75 

17.59 

CO 

9.77 

21.91 

9.77 

22,17 


Outside the municipalities of Muzaffarpur, Hajipur, Local and 
Lalganj, and SItamarhi, local affairs are managed by the‘”““='P“^ 
District board, with subordinate local boards in each sub- ^ent. 
division. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,31,000, of which 
Rs. 1,83,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 3,60,000, the chief item being Rs. 2,69,000 expended on 
public works. 

The most important public works are the Tirhut embank- Public 
ment on the left bank of ttte Great Gandak, and the Turk! '^orks. 
embankment on the south bank of the Baghmati. The 
Gandak embankment, which runs for 52 miles from the head 
of the Baya river to the confluence of the Gandak and Ganges, 
and protects 1,250 square mites of country, is maintained by 
contract. On the expiry of the first contract in 1903, a new 
contract for its maintenance for a period of twenty years at 
a cost of 2 -08 lakhs was sanctioned by Government. The 
TurkI embankment, originally built in 1810 by the Kantai 
indigo factory to protect the lands of that concern, was 
acquired by Government about 1870. It extends from the 
TurkI weir for 26 miles along the south bank of the Baghmati, 
and protects 90 square miles of the doab between that river 
and the Little Gandak. In 1903-4 Rs. 2,200 was spent on 
its maintenance. 

The District contains 22 police stations and 14 outposts. 
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Police and The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists 
of 3 inspectors, 28 sub-inspectors, 47 head constables, and 
432 constables. The rural police force is composed of 238 
daffaddrs and 4,735 c/iattkiddrs. A District jail at Muzaffarpur 
town has accommodation for 465 prisoners, and subsidiary jails 
at Hajlpur and Sitamarhi for 38. 

Edncation. The Standard of literacy, though higher than elsewhere in 
North Bihar, is considerably below the average for Bengal, 
only 3*9 per cent, of the population (y-S males and 0-3 females) 
being able to read and write in 1901. The number of pupils 
under instruction, which was 24,000 in 1880-1, fell to 23,373 
in 1892-3, but increased to 29,759 1900-1. In 1903-4, 

35,084 boys and 1,843 girls were at school, being respectively 
17-7 and 0-85 per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that )'ear was 1,520 : namely, one Arts college, 20 secondary, 
1,013 primary, and 486 special schools. The expenditure on 
education was i'55 lakhs, of which Rs. 11,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 53,000 from District funds, Rs. 3,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 57,000 from fees. The most 
important institutions are the Bhuinhar Brahman College and 
the Government District school at Muzaffarpur town. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained five dispensaries, of which 
three had accommodation for 62 in-patients. The cases of 
72,000 out-patients and 800 in-patients were treated, and 4,000 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 13,000, 
of which Rs. 900 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. Besides these, two private 
dispensaries are maintained, one at Baghi in the head-quarters 
subdivision and the other at Parihar in the Sitamarhi sub- 
division, by the Darbhanga Raj. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
87,000, representing 32 per 1,000 of the population, or rather 
less than the average for Bengal. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1907) ; 
C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Settlement Deport (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Muzaffarpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision 
of Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 54' and 
26° 28' N. and 84° 53' and 85° 45' E., with an area of 1,221 
square miles. It is an alluvial tract bounded on the west by 
the Great Gandak and intersected by the Baghmati and Little 
Gandak, flowing in a south-easterly direction. The population 
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was 1,050,027 in 1901, compared with 1,074,382 in 1891, the 
density being 860 persons per square mile. The slight decline 
is due partly to the Muzaffarpur thana having suffered from 
cholera epidemics, and partly to the fact that it supplies a 
large number of emigrant labourers to Lower Bengal. More- 
over, the doab between the Baghmati and the Little Gandak is 
liable to frequent inundations. The subdivision contains one 
town, Muzaffarpur (population, 45,617), the head-quarters; 
and 1,712 villages. 

Sitamarhi Subdivision. — ^Northern subdivision of Mu- 
zaffarpur District, Bengal, lying between 26° 16' and 26° 53' N. 
and 85° ii' and 85° 50' E., with an area of i,ot6 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial plain, traversed at 
intervals by ridges of higher ground. The population rose 
from 924,396 in i89r to 986,582 in 1901, when there were 
971 persons per square mile. In spite of the fact that it is 
particularly liable to crop failures and bore the brunt of the 
famine of 1896-7, this is the most progressive part of the Dis- 
trict and has been growing steadily since the first Census in 
1872 ; it attracts settlers both from Nepal and from the south 
of the District. The subdivision contains one town, Sita- 
MARHi (population, 9,538), the head-quarters ; and 996 villages. 
Bairagnia, the terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, is an important market for the frontier trade 
with Nepal. The subdivision is noted for its breed of cattle, 
and an important fair is held annually at Sitamarhi town in 
March-April. 

Hajipur Subdivision, — Southern subdivision of Muzaffar- 
pur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 29' and 26° i' N. and 
85° 4' and 85° 39' E., with an area of 798 square miles. The 
subdivision is an alluvial tract, fertile and highly cultivated, 
containing a number of swampy depressions in the south-east. 
The population rose from 7r4,o79 in 1891 to 7r8,i8T in 1901, 
when there were 900 persons per square mile. It contains 
two towns, Hajipur (population, 21,398) the head-quarters, 
and Lalganj (11,502) ; and 1,412 villages. The chief trading 
centres are Hajipur at the confluence of the Gandak with the 
Ganges, and Lalganj on the Gandak. Basarh is of interest 
as the probable site of the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Vaisall. Hajipur town figured conspicuously in the history 
of the struggles between Akbar and the rebellious Afghan 
governors of Bengal. 

Bairagnia. — ^Village in the Sitamarhi subdivision of Muzaffar- 
pur District, Bengal, situated in 26° 44' N. and 85° 20' E., 
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on the east bank of the Lai Bakya river, on the -Nepal 
frontier. Population (1901), 2,405. Bairagnia, which is the 
terminus of a branch of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way, is a large grain and oilseed dep6t of growing importance, 
where the dealers of the plains meet the hillmen and the 
Nepal trade, changes hands. 

Basarh. — ^Village in the Hajipur subdivision of Muzaffarpur 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 59' N. and 85° 8' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,527. Basarh is identified with the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of VaisalL In the sixth century b.c. 
a confederacy of the Lichchavis was predominant here, and 
was able to prevent the kingdom of Magadha from expanding 
on the north bank of the Ganges. Vaisall was a great strong- 
hold of Buddhism, and Gautama visited it three times during 
his life. Here was held the second Buddhist council which 
had so great an effect in splitting up the Buddhists into the 
Northern and Southern sects. The town was visited by Fa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsiang; the latter found it in ruins. The 
principal antiquarian feature of the place is a large brick- 
covered mound, measuring 1,580 feet by 750 and representing 
the remains of a vast fort or palace. In the neighbourhood 
is a huge stone pillar surmounted with the figure of a lion. 
This monolith, though locally known as Bhim Singh’s lath^ 
appears clearly to be one of the pillars erected by Asoka to 
mark the stages of the journey to Nepal which he undertook 
in order to visit some of the holy sites of Buddhism. It bears 
no inscription, but can be identified with one of the Asoka 
pillars mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang at the site of the ancient 
Vaisall. 

{Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xvi, pp. 89-93 ; and 
Reports of the Archaeological Surveyor, Bengal Circle, for 
i9or-2 and 1903-4.] 

Hajipur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 
41' N. and 85° 12' E., on the right bank of the Gandak, 
a short distance above its confluence with the Ganges opposite 
Patna. Population (1901), 2r,398. It is said to have been 
founded about 500 years ago by HajI Ilyas, the supposed 
ramparts of whose fort enclosing an area of 360 btghas are 
still visible. The old town is said to have reached as far 
as Mehnar thdna, 20 miles to the east, and to a village called 
Gadaisarai on the north. Hajipur figured conspicuously in 
the history of the struggles between Akbar and the rebellious 
Afghan governors of Bengal, being twice besieged and cap- 
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tured by the imperial troops, in 1572 and again in 1574. Its 
command of water traffic in three directions makes the town 
a place of considerable commercial importance. Moreover, 
it lies on the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, which runs west from Katihar, and it is also con- 
nected by a direct branch with Muzaffarpur town. Hajlpur 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The area within 
municipal limits is 10 square miles. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,000, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 8,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, mainly 
from a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000. The town contains the usual public offices; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. Within the area 
of the old fort is a small stone mosque, very plain but of 
peculiar architecture, attributed to HajI Ilyas. Its top con- 
sists of three rounded domes, the centre one being the largest. 
They are built of horizontally placed rows of stones, each row 
being a circle and each circle being more contracted than 
the one immediately below it, until the keystone is reached, 
which is circular. Two other mosques and a small Hindu 
temple are in the town or its immediate vicinity. • A sarai or 
resthouse, within the fort, enclosing a Buddhist temple, was 
built for the late Sir Jang Bahadur on the occasion of his 
visits from Nepal. 

Lalganj. — Town in the Hajlpur subdivision of Muzaffarpur 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 52' N. and 85° 10' E., on the 
east bank of the Gandak, 1 2 miles north-west of Hajlpur town. 
Population (1901), 11,502. Lalganj is an important river 
mart, the principal e.xports being hides, oilseeds, and saltpetre, 
and the imports food-grains (chiefly rice), salt, and piece- 
goods. The bazar lies on the low land adjoining the river, 
but is protected from inundation by the Gandak embank- 
ments. The shipping ghat lies a mile to the south of the 
town, which is connected by road with Sahibganj, Muzaffarpur, 
and Hajlpur. Lalganj was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 5,600, and the expenditure Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 6,500, mainly from a tax on houses and lands ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000. 

Muzaffarpur Town. — Head-quarters of Muzaffarpur Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 26° 7' N. and 85° 24' E., on the 
right bank of the Little Gandak. The population, which was 
38,241 in 1S72, increased to 42,460 in 1881 and 49,192 in 
1S91, but fell in 1901 to 45,617, of whom 31,629 were Hindus 
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and 13,492 Muhammadans. The decrease of 9 per cent, at 
the last Census is to a great extent only apparent; and, but 
for the exclusion of one of the old wards from the municipal 
limits, and the temporary absence of a large number of 
people in connexion with marriage ceremonies, the town 
would probably have returned at least as many inhabitants as 
in 1891. Roads radiate from the town in all directions. A 
considerable trade is conducted by the Little Gandak, the 
channel of which, if slightly improved, would carry boats of 20 
tons burden all the year round. Muzaffarpur was constituted 
a municipality in 1864. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 70,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 62,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 83,000, including 
Rs. 30,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 16,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 3,000 from a tax on vehicles, 
and Rs. 13,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation was 
Rs. r-6-i per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure also amounted to Rs. 83,000, the chief items 
being Rs. 3,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, 
Rs. 29,000 on conservancy, Rs. 6,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 11,000 on roads, Rs. 17,000 on buildings, and Rs. 1,400 
on education. The town is clean, and the streets in many 
cases are broad and well kept. It contains, in addition to the 
usual public buildings, a large new hospital, a dispensary, and 
several schools, some of the best of which are supported by 
the Bihar Scientific Society and the Dharmasamaj. In 1899 
a college, teaching up to the B.A. standard, was established 
at Muzaffarpur through the generosity of a local zamindar. 
The building is large, and the college is in a flourishing 
condition. The District jail has accommodation for 465 
prisoners, who are employed chiefly in the manufacture of 
mustard oil, castor oil, daris, carpets, matting, aloe fibre, 
coarse cloth, and dusters. Near the court buildings is a lake 
formed from an old bed of the river. To prevent the river 
from reaching it, an embankment has been thrown across the 
lake towards Daudpur ; but in spite of this the river has cut 
very deeply into the high bank near the circuit-house, and, 
unless it changes its course, it will probably in time break 
through the strip of land which at present separates it from 
the lake. Muzaffarpur is the head-quarters of the Bihar Light 
Horse Volunteer Corps. At the time of the Mutiny of 1857 
a small number of native troops who were stationed here rose, 
plundered the Collector’s house, and attacked the treasury 
and jail, but were driven off by the police and najtbs and 
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decamped towards Alfganj Sewan in Saran District without 
causing any further disturbance. 

Sitamarhi Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, situated in 
26° 35' N. and 85° 29' E., on the west bank of the Lakhandai 
river. Population (1901), 9,538. A large fair lasting a fort- 
night is held here about the end of March, which is attended . 
by people from very great distances. Siwan pottery, spices, 
brass utensils, and cotton cloth form the staple articles of 
commerce ; but the fair is especially noted for the large 
quantity of bullocks brought to it, the Sitamarhi cattle being 
a noted breed. Tradition relates that the lovely J.anaki or 
Sita here sprang to life out of an earthen pot into which Raja 
Janaka had driven his ploughshare. Sitamarhi is situated on 
a branch of the Bengal and North-\Vestern Railway, and is 
also connected by road with the Nepal frontier, Darbhanga, 
and Muzaffarpur. The Lakhandai river is spanned by a fine 
brick bridge. The town has a large trade in rice, saklnvix 
wood, oilseeds, hides, and Nepal produce. The chief manu- 
factures are saltpetre and the janeo or sacred thread worn by 
the twice-born castes. Sitamarhi was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1882. The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 
averaged Rs. 9,900, and the expenditure Rs. 7,800. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. r 2,000, half of which was derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains the usual public offices ; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 26 prisoners. 

Tirhut. — A former District of Bengal, separated in 1S75 
into the two Districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhang.\. 

The name is still loosely applied to Muzaffarpur. 

Darbhanga District. — District in the Patna Division of Eoun- 
Bengal, lying between 25° 28' and 26° 40' N. and 85° 31' and 
86° 44' E., with an area of 3,348 * square miles. It is bounded and river 
on the north by Nep.al ; on the east by Bhagalpur District ; on system, 
the south by the Ganges and the District of Monghyr ; and 
on the west by Muzaffarpur. 

The District is one large alluvial plain with a general slope 
from’ north to south, varied by a depression in the centre. It 
contains no hills, but is divided by its river system into three 
well-defined physical divisions. The first of these, starting 
from the south, is the tract beyond the Burhl Gandak river in 

* The are.! shown in the Cmsus Report of 1901 was 3,335 square miles. 

The area quoted in the text is that determined in the recent suney and 
settlement oixirations. 
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the extreme south-west of the District, comprising the thanas 
of Dalsingh Sarai and Samastipur ; it is a large block of 
upland, with a few c/taurs or marshes here and there. The 
second division, corresponding roughly with the Warisnagar 
thd?ta, consists of a small dodb between the Baghmati and 
Burhl Gandak rivers ; it is the lowest part of the District 
and is liable to inundation from the former river. The rest 
of the District, comprising the head-quarters and Lladhubani 
subdivisions, is a low-lying plain intersected by numerous 
streams and marshes, but traversed also in parts by ridges of 
uplands. The south-eastern portion, corresponding roughly 
with the thanas of Bahera and Rusera, is during the rains 
mainly a chain' of temporary lakes, joined together by the 
numerous beds of the hill streams which pass through the 
Madhubani subdivision on their way from Nepal to the Ganges. 
Large portions of this area do not dry up till well on in the 
cold season, and in some places communications are open 
for only three or four months of the year. In the Madhubani 
subdivision the land is generally higher, especially in the three 
western thanas and in the south of Phulparas, which contains 
stretches of high land. 

The District contains three main river systems : the Ganges, 
the Little Gandak, and the Kamla-Tiljuga. The Ganges, 
however, skirts it for only 20 miles ; and the only stream of 
any importance which joins it direct and not by way of the 
other river systems is the Baya, an overflow of the Great 
Gandak, which flows for a short distance across the extreme 
south-east corner of the District. The Burhl or Little Gandak 
is an important river throughout its course in Champaran, 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, and North IMonghyr. In all these 
Districts it marks a clearly defined division of the country. 
It enters Darbhanga District near Ptisa and, after flowing past 
Samastipur, leaves it just below Rusera. Though its impor- 
tance has been diminished by the railway, it is still a valuable 
trade highway, and there are many large bazars and marts on 
its banks. It is navigable practically all the year round for 
country boats of fair size. Its offshoots, the Jamwari and 
Balan, leave it near Pusa, and after flowing through the south- 
west of the Samastipur subdivision, rejoin the parent stream 
in Monghyr, before it falls into the Ganges at Khagaria. All 
the rivers in the head-quarters and ^Madhubani subdivisions 
belong to the Kamla-Tiljuga group, so called because they 
converge at Tilakeswar in the south-east corner of the Rusera 
thdjta, and are thencefonvard known indiscriminately by either 
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name while proceeding through Monghyr and Bhagalpur to 
join the Ganges and the Kosi by various tortuous courses. 

The first of the group, the Baghmati, rises in Nepal, and 
during its course through Darbhanga pursues an easterly 
direction parallel to the Burhi Gandak; it formerly joined this 
river near Rusera, but has within the past thirty years worn 
a new bed for itself, and now cuts into the Karai and joins the 
Tiljuga at Tilakeswar. The Karai prior to its junction with 
the Baghmati is an unimportant stream. The Little Bagh- 
mati, on which the town of Darbhanga stands, also finds its 
way into the Tiljuga, by the bed of the Karai. Its chief 
tributary is the Dhaus, which runs through the north-west of 
the Benipatl thdna. The Little Baghmati was formerly joined 
near Kamtaul by the Kamla, a river whose old beds are found 
all over the north of the MadhubanI subdivision. It used 
to flow 10 miles east of MadhubanI town, but now passes 
10 miles to the west of it, its main channel running about 
4 miles east of Darbhanga town past Bahera, Singia, and 
Hirni to Tilakeswar. It is a fairly large river in the rains 
and liable to heavy floods. Still farther east is the Little 
Balan, a deep and narrow river with a well-defined bed, which 
runs south through the eastern part of the Khajaull and 
MadhubanI ihdnas, and joins the Tiljuga near Rusera. The 
Balan proper, also known as the Bhati Balan, is a river with 
a wide shifting sandy bed, liable to heavy floods but practically 
dry during a great part of the year. Its old beds are found 
all over the north of the Phulparas thdna. Last comes the 
Tiljuga, which rises in Nepal and skirts the entire eastern 
boundary of the District, though portions of it are in Bhagal- 
pur. The rivers in the MadhubanI and head-quarters sub- 
divisions are liable to overflow their banks during heavy 
floods j but they rapidly drain off into the low-lying country 
in the south-east of the District, on which all the lines of 
drainage north of the Burhi Gandak converge. 

The District is covered by the older alluvium. Kankar or Geology, 
nodular limestone of an inferior quality occurs in places. 

Darbhanga contains no forests ; and, except for a few very Botany, 
small patches of jungle, of which the chief constituents are the 
red cotton-tree {Bomhax tnatahariaim), khair {Amcia Catechu), 
and sissii {Dalbergia Sissoo), with an undergrowth of euphor- 
biaceous and urticaceous shrubs and tree weeds, and occa- 
sional large stretches of grass land interspersed with smaller 
spots of ilsar, the ground is under close cultivation, and 
besides the crops carries only a few field-weeds. Near villages 
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small shrubberies may be found containing mango, shsu, 
Eugenia Jamboiana, various species of Ficus, an occasional 
tamarind, and a few other semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. Both the palmyra palm {Borassus flabellifer) 
and the khajar or date-palm {Phoenix sylvesiris) occur planted 
and at times self-sown. The field and roadside weeds include 
various grasses and sedges, chiefly species of Panicum and 
Cyperus, and in waste corners and on railway embankments 
thickets of sissu, derived from both seeds and root-suckers, 
very rapidly appear. The sluggish streams and ponds are 
filled with water-weeds, the sides being often fringed by 
reedy grasses and bulrushes, sometimes with tamarisk bushes 
intermixed. 

Wild hog are very common ; a stray tiger or leopard 
occasionally wanders down along a river-bank from Nepal, and 
a few wolves are also found. Crocodiles infest the rivers, and 
several kinds of dangerous snakes abound, the most common 
being the karait {Bungarus caeruleus) and the gohuman or 
cobra {Naia tripudians). 

Dry westerly winds are experienced in the hot season, but 
the temperature is not so excessive as in South Bihar, the 
highest on record at Darbhanga town being 107° in 1894. The 
mean maximum temperature ranges from 73° in January to 
96° in April and May, and falls to 75° in December, decreasing 
rapidly in November and December. The mean minimum 
temperature varies from 52° in January to 80° in July; the 
lowest ever recorded is 38-3° in January, 1878. Rainfall is 
heavy in the submontane tract, partly owing to the showers 
which occur when cyclonic storms break up on reaching the 
hills, and partly because the monsoon current is stronger 
towards the west. The annual rainfall for the District aver- 
ages 50 inches, of which 7-4 inches fall in June, r2-5 in 
July, 12-9 in August, and 9-9 in September. 

Parts of Darbhanga District, especially the extreme south 
and the dodb between the Baghmati and the Little Gandak, 
are liable to inundations; but these usually result in little 
damage. Heavy floods, however, occurred in 1898, 1902, 
and 1906, causing some loss of life and cattle, carrying away 
houses, and damaging the roads. The floods of 1906 were 
particularly severe, causing great distress and, in some tracts, 
scarcity, and necessitating famine relief measures. 

In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom 
of Mithila. It passed successively under the Pal and Sen 
dynasties, and was conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khilji 
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in 1203. From the middle of the fourteendr century it was 
under a line of Brahman kings until it was merged in the 
Mughal empire in 1556. Considering the pre^sent position of 
Darbhanga District as the head-quarters of Mithila Brah- 
manism, singularly little is known of its early history prior to 
the Muhammadan period. The Ramayana contains a few 
references to localities which local patriotism identifies with 
some c.xisting villages in the Benipati i/iana, chief among 
them being Ahiari, which is said to have been the abode of 
Ahalya, the wife of Gautama Rishi, who was turned into stone 
by her husband’s jealous harshness and restored to life by 
Rama. But no reference is found to any place in the District 
in the -more authentic records of Buddhism ; and it seems to 
have been left unvisitcd by the Buddhist pilgrims, who traversed 
a large part of Bihar in the fifth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era. Nor is it possible to draw from the history of 
the Pfd and Sen dynasties even such scanty information as 
is obtainable in regard to Muzaffarpur and Saran. There can 
be little doubt that up to the twelfth or thirteenth century 
Darbhanga was relatively a b.ackward tract, and that its 
development has coincided with the rise of Bnahmanism. The 
oldest known document relating to the District is a grant 
dated a. u. I.^oo, conveying the village of Bisfi in the Benipati 
iltiina to the poet Viclyapati, who flourished in the reign of 
Raja Siva Singh and made the latter the best known of all the 
Hindu Rajiis of Mithila. Probably the oldest family in the 
District is that of the Raja of Dharaur, which flourished long 
before the English occupation, but is now in very reduced 
circumstances. At the present day, the only landholder of 
any historic importance is the Maharaja of Darbhanga {see 
Dariuia.nca Raj)- M’hen Darbhanga passed into the hands of 
the British in 1765, it was included in the Si'iia/i of Bihar and 
formed with the greater part of Muzaffarpur District the sarkitr 
of Tirhut. Bihar w.as retained as .an independent revenue 
division, and in 17S3 Tirhut (including Hiljipur) w.as made 
into a Collectorate. In tS75 Tirhut was divided into the 
two existing Districts of Muzaff.irpur and Darbhanga. The 
ruins of old forts .arc found at Javnagak, Berautpur, Bhaw.'ira, 
Balarajpur, and Mangal. 

The population of the present area incre.ised from a, r 36,898 Tlic 
in 1S72 to 2, 630,-196 in iSSr, 2,801,955 'f* ^891, and 
2,913,61 r in 1901. The increase in iSSr was largely due 
to defective enumeration in 1S72. During the hist of the 
decennial periods, the progress of the District w.as impeded 
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by scarcity in 1891 and by famine in 1896-7 the period more- 
over was not a healthy one, and the recorded deaths out- 
numbered the births in three out of the ten years. Fever 
causes the highest mortality, while cholera occasionally appears 
in an epidemic form. Plague appeared in the District at the 
end of 1900. Deaf-mutism is prevalent along the course of 
the Burhi Gandak and Baghmati rivers. 

The principal statistics of the Census of igoi are given in 
the following table : — 


Subdivision. 
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Sis gw 0 
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Darbhanga 

1,224 

2 

1.306 

i »^^ 5 j 595 

871 

-r 1-6 

35.62S 

Madhnbani 

1.346 

I 

1,084 

1.094.379 

S13 

7-8 

26,830 

Samastipur 

77« 

I 

843 

752.637 

967 

-f 1-9 

40,170 

District total 

3-348 

4 

3,233 

2,912,611 

870 

•r 3-9 

103,628 


The four towns are D.vrbh.vxg.v, the head-quarters, SIadhu- 
B.AN'i, Rusera, and Sam.vstipur. 

Darbhanga supports a larger population to the square mile 
than any District in Bengal e.xcept Muzaffarpur, Saran, and 
the Twenty-four Parganas (excluding the Sundarbans). The 
density is greatest in the Samastipur subdivision, where the 
rich uplands produce valuable crops. There is still some 
room for expansion in iMadhubanI, but in the other sub- 
divisions the pressure on the soil is already so great that 
further increase is not to be expected or desired. Many 
males of the class of landless labourers seek a livelihood in 
other parts; they go by preference to the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta or to Dacca and North Bengal. The vernacular 
of the District is the Maithill dialect of Biharf ; Musalmans 
speak a form of Maithill with an admixture of Persian and 
Arabic words, known as Jolaha bolt. In 1901 Hindus 
numbered 2,559,128, or 87-9 per cent, of the total population, 
and Musalmans 352,691, or i2-r per cent. 

Castes and Among the Hindus the most numerous castes are Ahirs 
ocrapa- Qj. Qoalas (384,000), Dosadhs (208,000), Brahmans (198,000), 
Babhans (154,000), Dhanuks (152,000), Koiris ( t 45, ooo ), 
Mallahs (117,000), and Chamars (106,000); while Kewats, 
Khatwes, Kurmis, Musahars, Rajputs, Tantis, and Telis each 
number between 50,000 and 100,000. Two small castes, 
Deohars (inoculators) and Dhimars (grain-parchers, palki- 
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hcnrct »Vc.), arc peculiar to the District. Aiiiunj; Mu uliii.ir. •, 

.Shaiklii (153,000), Jfjl.ih.ai (58,030), Dhmiua (.}o,c3o), aiuj 
Kuujr.'i, (39,000) arc the he.i repre .cnteil. A;,^t.'cii!ture .'.up- 
l>ott. 78-(> j;cr cent, of tlic population, iriiiustrici lo-j per cent, 
coiuuiercc o-.; [jcr cetit., and tl’.c profej,ioii, i-r per cent. 

'riicre arc several .■.iiiall Cltri.tian corniuunitiei of dilferent C! liiu-ia 
deuoiuin.itioii'., hut no uii'i.sions of any imjiortancc ; and (,f '■•■oau..'. 
7 to (Jliriiti.nii in the Di-strict in 1901 only 396 uerc n.ttivej. 

'I’herc i, a Roman Catliolic nii-.sion at S.im.i-stipur, aliO .t 
Methodlat mia.ion, and .1 Z,'m.lna Ilihle .ind .Medic.1l mission. 

'I'hc elevated land Jiouth weat of the JJurhl fl.mdaJ: i.-i the Cc.-.c:.’.! 
riche.'.t and moat fertile part of the Diatrict, lirodiicinu all the ’.coca!- 
moat v.du.ihic /irt^f and ///'uaV/ crops. In the luw-lyin^ iliiiijr.t. 
hetween the IJaghm.ni aiul the Little Gand.ik tlic main crop 
tjrown is winter rice, though in many [urLs yood /-,r// cro[); 
arc .d'lO raised on the hinds enriched by inund.ition. In the 
liaher.i .ind Ku.ser.i tli.'inas, in the .south-e.ist of the plain 
which constitute.i the rest of the District, the only croj) of any 
importance is winter rice, which when not submerged by 
lloods at too early a date is very prolific. 'I'he higher hind in 
the .MadhubanI subdivision is suitable for the more v.iluable 
/i;/'/ crops ; but the stable crop is winter rice, and the produce 
of Ahlpur, Jabdi, aiul Ihichaur is famous all over IJih.lr. 'I he 
only cla-ssific.ition of hmd understood by the ordinary culti- 
v.itor is that into dhmthar and bhith, the former being the 
lowhinds on which rice is grown, ami the hitter the uplands 


growing cereals or crops of any kind other th.in rice. 

The chief agricultur.il statistics for 1903-.! are shown below, c’huf 

in sou. ire miles : — ceai-ral 

' nsutiwi 




CuUltAlC i. 

CuIttt.iM': i 

IOi!.!i UH’-f . 

I,J 34 

yr.t 

I.H 

.MsUIailsiii . 


1,000 

l(n) 


778 


fo 

Total 

J,S|S 

3,510 

^ _ : 


It is estimated th.it .).} [ler cent, of the net cultivated area i> 


twice cropjieil. 

'I'lie must important feature of the agriculture of the District 
is it.s dependence on the ii^^haniiox winter) luirvest, no less than 
5S [,er Cent, of the cultivated arc.i being under crop,, of tin; 
kind, chielly winter rice, which in 1903--} covered -‘lu-ire 

niile.s. .l/’.rrs.i (ii.V.vrf/.v ivr.r.'a/ra) is grown 01 er an are.i of 
531 s.jn.iic miles; wlieat covers ted sijuare mile.', barley 163, 
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maize 152, gram 83, and miscellaneous food-grains 58 square 
miles ; these last are chiefly khesdri, rahar, masiirl, kodon, 
chlfia, sdwdn, urd, inung, Janerd, and oats. Miscellaneous food- 
crops, consisting mainly of potatoes, yams, and sutknt {Dtoscorea 
fasciculaia), are extensively grown in the Samastipur sub- 
division. The chief non-food crops are oilseeds (principally 
linseed), covering 349 square miles j they are very largely 
grown as a catch-crop in winter rice lands, but their value is 
comparatively small. Tobacco is cultivated on 48 square 
miles, chiefly in the Samastipur subdivision. Indigo, with 
S3 square miles, covers a larger area than in any other Bengal 
District except Champaran and Muzaffarpur, but the area is 
steadily decreasing. Sugar-cane and poppy are grown, but to 
a comparatively small extent. Of the other non-food crops, 
kharhaul or thatching-grass is the most valuable. 

The area under cultivation has nearly doubled within the 
last 100 years, but the greater part of the extension took place 
in the first half of the nineteenth century and little further 
expansion is now practicable. Experiments with improved 
seeds have been made in the Narhan Ward’s estate, but with- 
out much success. Several Europeans are now cultivating 
sugar-cane, and experiments in the growth of rhea and the 
preparation of rhea fibre are being made at Dalsingh Sarai. 
The Government estate at Pusa has recently been made over 
to the Government of India as the site for an Imperial agri- 
cultural college and research institute, and portions of the 
estate are being utilized as a farm for experimental cultivation 
and cattle-breeding. Government advanced Rs. 33,000 as 
loans after the scarcity of 1891-2, and Rs. 20,000 in the 
famine of 1897. 

The local cattle are weak and small. This is due partly to 
careless breeding and partly to the want of adequate pasturage. 

There are no Government irrigation works; but' an area of 
1 71 square miles, or 6^ per cent, of the cultivated area, is 
irrigated from other sources, chiefly in the MadhubanI sub- 
division, where the numerous rivers and streams are very 
largely taken advantage of to bring water to the winter rice. 
In the Benipati thdna in this subdivision a complete system 
of ahars and pains has been constructed, and a large area is 
also irrigated from tanks. In the Samastipur subdivision 
extensive irrigation is not practicable, nor is it required for 
the crops mainly grown, but the valuable poppy and tobacco 
crops are watered from wells. 

Beds of kankar or nodular limestone of an inferior quality 
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are met with in several places. Saliferous earth is found in 
patches all over the District, and a special caste, the Nunias, 
earn a scanty livelihood by extracting saltpetre. The amount 
produced in 1903-4 was 51,000 maunds. 

Coarse cloth, pottery, and mats are manufactured, and brass Arts and 
utensils made at Jhanjharpur have a local reputation. The 
manufacture of indigo in the District by European agency 
dates back to the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
present concerns of Dalsingh Sarai, Jitwarpur, Tiwara, and 
Kamtaul having all been founded before the year 1800. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the cultivation of indigo spread 
into every t}td 7 ia of the District, but it was always more pre- 
valent in the south than in the north, where the soil is less 
suitable for it.. In 1874 the District contained the largest 
concern in India and probably in the world : this was Pandaul, 
which with its outworks comprised an area of 300 square miles. 

It was subsequently split up, the northern outworks being pur- 
chased by the present Maharaja of Darbhanga. He abandoned 
the cultivation of indigo about three years ago ; and the fall in 
the price of the dye, due to the competition of artificial sub- 
stitutes, has caused many other factories to abandon or contract 
very greatly the area under indigo. The Settlenient officer in 
1903 enumerated 28 factories with 36 outworks in the District. 

In 1903-4 the area under indigo had fallen to 34,000 acres, 
of which the greater part lay within the Samastipur subdi- 
vision; and in 1904 the number of factories had decreased to 
24 with 27 outworks. The chief feature of the industry in this 
District, as compared with the other indigo-growing tracts in 
North Bihar, is the large area cultivated direct by the factories 
themselves, amounting in the Samastipur subdivision to no less 
than 94 per cent, of the total area under indigo. The plant, 
when cut, is fermented in masonry vats and oxidised either by 
beating or by currents of steam. The dye thus precipitated 
is boiled and dried into cakes. In 1903-4 the out-turn of 
indigo was 7,015 maunds, valued at 9-12 lakhs. Of late years, 
owing to the fall in the value of indigo, the factories have taken 
to the growing of ordinary crops, and this tendency is particu- 
larly marked in the Dalsingh Sarai thdna, where the results 
have been highly successful. The sugar industry is important 
in the MadhubanI subdivision, where the out-turn of 30 fac- 
tories in 1904 was valued at a-yi lakhs. 

The principal exports are rice, indigo, gram, pulses, linseed. Commerce, 
mustard seed, saltpetre, tobacco, hides, glii, and timber ; and 
the principal imports are rice and other food-grains, salt, kero- 

K 2 
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sene oil, gunny-bags, coal and coke, European cotton piece- 
goods, and raw cotton. Gram, pulses, and oilseeds are chiefly 
sent to Calcutta, and rice and other food-grains to Saran and 
Muzaflarpur. The imports of food-grains come for the most 
part from Bhagalpur and Nepal, coal and coke from Burdwan, 
kerosene oil from the Twenty-four Parganas, and salt and piece- 
goods from Calcutta. The principal marts are Darbhanga 
Town, Samastipur, Mahubani, Rusera, Pusa, Kamtaul, 
Dalsingh Sarai, Narahia (for the Nepalese grain traffic), and 
Jhanjharpur. The chief trading castes are Agarwals, Barna- 
wars, Kasarwanis, Kathbanias, Khattris, and Sindurias. Most 
of the trade with Calcutta and the neighbouring Districts is 
carried by rail. The traffic with Nepal is carried in carts and 
on pack-bullocks, and occasionally by coolies. Some timber 
is floated down the rivers. 

The famine of 1874 gave a great impetus to the construction 
of railways, and the District is on the whole well off in the 
matter of communications. Its south-west corner is traversed 
for 29 miles by the main line of the Bengal and North-lVestern 
Railway, and also by 25 miles of the new chord-line from 
Hajipur to Bachwara, which runs parallel to the Ganges em- 
bankment from east to west. From Samastipur a line runs to 
Darbhanga town and there branches off in two directions, the 
first north-west to Sitamarhi through Kamtaul and Jogiara, and 
the other due east to Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi. The total 
length of the line within the District is 146 miles. Most of 
the earthwork for a line from Sakri to Jaynagar on the Nepal 
frontier was completed as a relief work during the famine of 
1897 ; and the line, which has now been opened, should tap 
a large grain supply from Nepal. 

Including 769 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
1,949 miles of roads, of which 47 miles are metalled. The 
most important is the road running eastwards from Muzaflarpur 
through Darbhanga town and the subdivisional head-quarters to 
places in the interior, and from Darbhanga town and Sakri, 
Jhanjharpur, and Nirmali railway stations to the Nepal frontier. 
Most of the roads were constructed as relief works in the famine 
of 1874, and others by the road cess committee which was 
established in 1875, t»y its successor, the District board. 
The total mileage is now about three times what it was thirty 
years ago. Many of the roads in the low-lying tract in the 
central and south-eastern part of the District are impassable 
during the rains ; their high embankments are frequently 
breached in time of flood, to avoid which an enormous amount 
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of bridging would be necessary. Much has been done in this 
direction in recent years : five pontoon bridges have been 
erected at different points on the Burhi Gandak and the Bagh- 
mati ; and the road from Darbhanga town to Jaynagar on the 
frontier, which crosses all the rivers in the west of the Madhu- 
bani subdivision, has been bridged throughout at the cost of 
the Darbhanga Raj. In Samastipur, where the country is high, 
and comparatively little embanking or bridging is required, 
most of the roads are in good order and can be used at all 
seasons of the year. 

The Ganges is navigable by steamers throughout the year ; Water 
and a daily service, which plies up the river from Goalundo, 
calls at Hardaspur in the extreme south-west corner of the 
Samastipur subdivision. The Burhi Gandak river is navigable 
by boats of 1,000 maunds burden at all seasons, but its boat 
traffic has much decreased since the opening of the railway. 

Boats of 400 or 500 maunds can pass up the Baghmati except 
in a very dry season. The other rivers in the District are 
navigable in the rainy season only, and are not much used 
even then owing to their liability to floods. The principal 
ferries are those on the Burhi Gandak and Baghmati rivers, 
the most important being at Magardihi Ghat (Samastipur) and 
Singia Ghat (Rusera) on the Burhi Gandak, and at Kalya 
Ghat and Haia Ghat on the Baghmati. 

Whenever the normal rainfall falls short of the average or Famine, 
is badly distributed, the crops suffer; the greater part of the 
cultivated area is under winter rice, and the most serious 
results ensue from a premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The first severe famine of which there is any reliable record 
is that of r874. The rains of 1873 commenced late, were in- 
sufficient to bring even the bJiadoi crops to full maturity, and 
ceased in September with a deficiency in some parts of no less 
than 28 inches. The rice crop was very short everywhere, and 
in the head-quarters subdivision it was almost wholly destroyed. 

Relief operations on a lavish scale were undertaken in ample 
time, and serious loss of life was prevented. Severe local 
scarcities again occurred in 1875-6, 1888-9, and 189T-2. In 
1895 the harvest was again a short one, and this was followed 
by the great crop failure of 1896, which affected the whole 
District except two of the three thdnas in the Samastipur sub- 
division ; in the third, Warisnagar, the distress was less acute 
than in the rest of the District, while it was greatest in the 
west of the head-quarters and Madhubani subdivisions. Relief 
was promptly given, and the total expenditure amounted to 
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nearly 37 lakhs. The numbers in receipt of relief rose to 

236.000 at the end of May, 1897, of whom 147,000 persons 
with 10,000 dependents were engaged on relief works and 

79.000 were in receipt of gratuitous relief. The imports of 
grain into the District during the famine amounted to more 
than 44,000 tons. The total number of persons relieved, 
reckoned in terms of one day, was 40,911,000 units, or more 
than in any other Bengal District; but the death-rate was 
unusually low during the greater part of the distress, and the 
recovery of the District after the famine was rapid. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at D.^rbhanga, Madhu- 
BANi, and Samastipur. The staff subordinate to the District 
Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters consists of an Assistant 
Magistrate-Collector and five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, 
while the Madhuban! and Samastipur subdivisions are each 
in charge of a Joint or Assistant Magistrate assisted by a 
Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District Judge are those 
of three Munsifs at Darbhanga, three at Samastipur, and two 
at MadhubanI ; civil cases above a certain value are disposed 
of by two Subordinate Judges at Muzaffarpur. The criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge and District Magis- 
trate and of the Joint, Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates re- 
ferred to above. There is little heinous crime, the commonest 
offences being theft and burglary. 

At the time of Todar Mai’s assessment Darbhanga formed 
a portion of sarkdr Tirhut, which belonged to the northern 
division of the Subah or province of Bihar. The 42 parganas 
for which figures are available returned a productive area of 
320 square miles. The revenue assessed on them was 2-31 
lakhs, giving an incidence of Rs. 1—2 per cultivated acre, as 
compared with Rs. 1-7 in Tirhut as a whole, Rs. 1-8 in Saran, 
and Rs. 1-6-3 in Champaran. The inference is that Dar- 
bhanga was then in a more backward agricultural condition 
than the rest of North Bihar, and it is probable that the more 
remote parts were in the hands of refractory and independent 
zamtnddrs. The subsequent development of the District may 
be gauged from the fact that it now contains a cultivated area 
of 2,510 square miles, so that cultivation has increased eight- 
fold in the last three centuries. The present revenue is 7-97 
lakhs, or more than three times what it was in Akbar’s reign ; 
but the incidence per cultivated acre is under 8 annas, or less 
than half what it was at Todar Mai’s assessment. At the 
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Decennial Settlement in lyQOj ^¥hich was made permanent in 
I 793 > little more than a quarter of the 'total area covered 
by the present District was dealt with and nearly two-thirds of 
the present cultivated area escaped assessment, the revenue 
demand being 5-48 lakhs on an area of 892 square miles. 
Proceedings were afterwards instituted to resume lands held 
revenue free under illegal or invalid titles, and by 1850 3'6i 
lakhs had been thus added to the land revenue. In 1903-4, of 
the total current demand 7-86 lakhs was payable by 13,752 
permanently settled estates and Rs. 10,500 by estates held 
direct by Government, while 2 small estates are temporarily 
settled. Owing to the backward state of the District at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement, the incidence of revenue 
per acre is only Rs. 0-5-10. One of the most remarkable 
features in the revenue administration is the increase in the 
number of permanently settled estates owing to partition ; 
these numbered 8,257 in 1879-80, while at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement there were only 532. 

The District has recently (1896-1903) been surveyed, and 
a record-of-rights has been prepared. It was found that settled 
and occupancy ryots hold 83 per cent, of the total occupied 
area, and these pay cash rents for 92 per cent, of the area held 
by them ; while non-occupancy ryots and under-ryots pay pro- 
duce rents for 7 and 53 per cent, respectively of the areas held 
by them. Produce rents are of three kinds ; batai, bhaoH, 
and 7 nan]ihap. In the first case the actual crop is divided 
between the landlord and the ryot; in the second the value 
of the crop is appraised on the ground shortly before the 
harvest, and a share is paid by the ryot to the landlord either 
in cash or kind ; while in the third case the ryot pays a certain 
quantity irrespective of the out-turn. Very high rents are 
charged for land growing valuable crops, such as tobacco, 
poppy, and chillies, and it is not unusual to find tobacco lands 
assessed at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. The average rates for 
good rice lands are from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per acre, and for lands 
producing both an autumn and a spring harvest from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6. On the whole, the highest rents are found in Samastipur 
and the lowest in Madhubanl. The only peculiar tenure in 
the District is that known as jaidddi, which prevails in the low 
lands of the Bahera thdna. As this tract is extremely liable to 
inundation, the ryot pays rent not on his whole holding but 
only on such part of it as actually produces a crop, the cropped 
area being measured for this purpose just before the harvest 
and a rate previously agreed upon applied to it. For the 
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whole District ryots at fixed rents pay Rs. 1-12 per acre, 
settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 3-12-6, and non-occupancy 
ryots Rs. 4-7-10 per acre, the average for the three classes 
being Rs. 3-12-4 per acre, while under-ryots pay Rs. 4-8-4 
per acre. 

The following table gives the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

8,09 

14,30 

7.97 

18,18 

7,91 

19,59 

7.99 

20,47 


Outside the four municipalities of Darbhanga, Rusera, 
Samastipur, and Madhubani, local affairs are managed by 
the District board, with subordinate local boards in each sub- 
division. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,88,000, of which 
Rs. 2,30,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 4,13,000, including Rs. 2,33,000 spent on public 
works. 

The District contains ii police stations and 12 outposts. 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists 
of 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors, 27 head constables, and 
403 constables. The rural police consists of 286 daffadars 
and 4,462 chauktddrs. The District jail at Darbhanga town 
has accommodation for 355 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at 
Madhubani and Samastipur for 37. 

Education, though backward, has made considerable progress 
in recent years. In 1901, 3-5 per cent, of the population 
(7- 1 males and o-i females) could read and write. The number 
of pupils under instruction increased from 24,864 in 1892-3 
to 34,927 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 45,545 boys and 2,604 girls 
were at school, being respectively 20-0 and i*i per cent, of 
the children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,692 : namely, 
19 secondary, 1,151 primary, and 522 special schools. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. 1,21,000, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 48,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 39,000 
from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 16 dispensaries, of which 
8 had accommodation for 172 in-patients. The cases of 
239,000 out-patients and 2,800 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 6,000 operations were performed. The ex- 
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penditure was Rs. 63,000, of which Rs. 900 was derived from 
Government contributions, Rs. 29,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 26,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
90,000, representing 32-2 per t,ooo of the population, or rather 
below the general ratio for Bengal. 

[J. H. Kerr, Seitlement Report (Calcutta, 1904); L. S. S. 
O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1907).] 

Darbhanga Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Darbhanga District, Bengal, lying between 25° 38' and 26° 

26' N. and 85° 41' and 86° 44' E., with an area of 1,224 square 
miles. The population rose from 1,048,806 in 1891 to 1,065,595 
in 1901, when there were 871 persons per square mile. The 
greater part of the subdivision is a low-lying plain, intersected 
by numerous streams and marshes; and the chief crop is 
winter rice, which, when not submerged at too early a date 
by floods, yields an abundant out-turn. The subdivision con- 
tains two towns, D.'tRBHANGA (population, 66,244), the head- 
quarters, and Rusera (10,245); villages. 

Madhubani Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, lying between 26° 2' and 26° 40' N. 
and 85° 45' and 86° 44' E., with an area of 1,346 square miles. 

The population rose from 1,014,700 in 1891 to 1,094,379 in 
1901, when there were 813 persons per square mile. It is 
less densely inhabited than the rest of the District, and is the 
only subdivision where there is much room for further ex- 
pansion. It consists of a rich alluvial plain, traversed by ridges 
of uplands suitable for rabi cultivation ; but the staple crop is 
winter rice, and the produce of Alapur, Jabdi, and Bachaur 
is famous all over Bihar. It contains one town, Madhubani 
(population, 17,802), the head-quarters ; and 1,084 villages. 
Narahia is an important centre of the Nepalese grain traffic ; 
at Jhanjharpur on the railway brass utensils of a superior 
quality are manufactured ; and at Saurath an annual mela 
or religious festival is held. Sugar is extensively manu- 
factured throughout the subdivision. Jaynagar is the site of 
a mud fort. 

Samastipur Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, lying between 25° 28' and 26° 5' N. 
and 85° 31' and 86° T E., with an area of 778 square miles. 

The population rose from 738,449 in 1891 to 752,637 in 1901, 
when there were 967 persons per square mile, or more than 
in any other subdivision of the District. With the exception 
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of part of the doab between, the Baghmati and Burhl Gandak 
rivers, the subdivision consists of a large block of upland, 
interspersed with a few chaurs or marshes. It is the richest 
and most fertile part of the District, producing all the most 
valuable rabi and bhadoi crops, and is also the centre of the 
indigo industry. It contains one town, Samastipur (popula- 
tion, 9,ror), the head-quarters; and 843 villages. Samastipur 
town is an important railway junction and contains workshops 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The Government 
estate at Pusa has recently been made over to the Govern- 
ment of India as the site for an Imperial agricultural college 
and research laboratory, and portions of the estate are being 
utilized as an experimental farm for cultivation and cattle- 
breeding. 

Darbhanga Raj. — An estate in Bengal. The Darbhanga 
family traces its origin to one Mahes Thakur, who is said to 
have come from Jubbulpore about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. He took service as a priest rvith the descen- 
dants of Raja Siva Singh, who still exercised a nominal 
supremacy in Tirhut ; but when they collapsed before the ad- 
vancing Muhammadan power, Mahes Thakur induced Akbar 
to grant him what are now the Darbhanga RSj estates. He 
and his descendants gradually consolidated the power of 
the family in both agrarian and social matters ; and though, 
owing to recusancy at the Permanent Settlement, the Raja of 
that period was for some time deprived of a portion of his 
property, the British Government eventually recognized him. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, owing to mis- 
management and litigation, the estate fell into considerable 
difficulties. But the litigation had the effect of deciding that 
the estate was impartible and that the inheritance to it was 
regulated by primogeniture ; and owing to a long minority of 
over twenty years from i860 onwards, during which the estate 
was under the Court of Wards, it is now in a very flourishing 
condition. Darbhanga Town has been the head-quarters of 
the family since 1762, prior to which date they resided at 
Madhubanl. The present Maharaja Bahadur, Sir Rameswar 
Singh, K.C.I.E., succeeded on the death of his brother in 
1898. 

The estates at present comprise lands situated in the Dis- 
tricts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Monghyr, Purnea, 
and Bhagalpur, with a total area of more than 2,410 square 
miles. The Maharaja is also the owner of house property in the 
towns of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Benares, Calcutta, 
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Allahabad, Darjeeling, and Simla, and of the indigo concerns 
of Sarahia and Bachaur in Muzaffarpur District, Pandaul in 
Darbhanga, and Gondwara in Purnea, The rent-roll exceeds 
32 lakhs, and the Government revenue, including cesses, is 
lakhs. The present system of management was introduced 
when the estate was under the Court of Wards, and is very 
complete. The estate is divided into circles of from 50 to 
200 villages each ; each circle is in charge of a sub-manager, 
who is responsible to the Maharaja for its elBcient working, 
and under each sub-manager there are usually several tahsll- 
ddrs in charge of groups of villages or rent collectors. The 
average rent payable by the occupancy ryots of the Raj is 
believed to be about Rs. 4 per acre. 

Darbhanga Town. — Head-quarters of Darbhanga District, 
Bengal, situated in 26° 10' N. and 85° 54' E., on the left 
bank of the Little Baghmati river. It probably takes its 
name from one Darbhangl Khan, a Muhammadan freebooter ; 
the traditional derivation from dar-i~Ba7igal, or ‘gate of 
Bengal,’ seems to be etymologically impossible. The popula- 
tion of the town increased from 53,744 in 1872 to 65,955 
1881 and 73,561 in 1891, but fell again to 66,244 in 1901. 
This decrease, however, is to a great extent fictitious; the 
population was abnormally large in 1891 on account of the 
presence of some 5,000 Brahmans who had come to partake 
of a feast given by the Maharaja, while in 1901 the Census 
was taken on an auspicious day for weddings in connexion 
with which a large number of persons were temporarily absent. 
In 1901 the inhabitants included 47,946 Hindus, 18,122 Mu- 
hammadans, and 1 7 1 Christians. Communications by road are 
good in all directions. The town is connected with the north 
Ganges railway system by a line from Samastipur on the south, 
which branches off at Darbhanga in two directions, the 
first north-west to Samastipur and the second north-east to 
Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi. A considerable trade is carried 
on, the principal exports being oilseeds, ghi, and timber ; and 
the imports, food-grains, salt, gunny cloth, piece-goods, lime, 
and iron. Darbhanga was constituted a municipality in 
1864. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 aver- 
aged Rs. 42,000, and the expenditure Rs. 35,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 55,000, of which Rs. 23,000 was derived 
from a tax on persons (or property tax), and Rs. 1 1 ,000 from 
a tax on houses and lands ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 38,000. A large market-place has been constructed 
between the hospital and the Maharaja’s garden. The whole 
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country around Darbhanga becomes a swamp during the rains, 
being subject to inundations from the KamlS and Little 
Baghmati ; and the civil station and public offices were there- 
fore moved in 1884 to the suburb of Laheria Sarai at the 
extreme south of the town. The District jail has accommoda- 
tion for 355 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, 
weaving, the manufacture of neioar, ropes, matting, &c. 

Jaynagar. — Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of 
Darbhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26° 35' N. and 86° 
9' E., a few miles south of the Nepal frontier, and a little 
east of the Kamla river. Population (1901), 3,551. The 
village contains a mud fort attributed to Ala-ud-din, king of 
Bengal (1493-1518), and said to have been constructed to 
resist the incursions of the hilt tribes. Near the fort is an 
encampment made by the British during the Nepal War. 

Jhanjharpur. — Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of 
Darbhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26° 16' N. and 86° 
17' E., on the Bengal North-Western Railway. Population 
(1901), 5,639. Its brass utensils, particularly the panbaita 
or box for holding betel-leaf and the gangdjall or water-pot, 
have a local reputation. 

Madhubani Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Darbhanga District, Bengal, situated in 
26° 21' N. and 86° 5' E., about 16 miles north-east of Dar- 
bhanga town. Population (1901), 17,802. Madhubani is an 
important trading centre on the road from Sakri station on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway to the Nepal frontier. It 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 16,000, and the e.\- 
penditure Rs. 12,000. In 1903 **4 the income was Rs. 18,000, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property ta.x) and the 
receipts from municipal markets; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000. The town contains the usual public offices; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Narahia. — Village in the Madhubani subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26° 22' N. and 86° 32' E. 
Population (1901), 5,069. Narahia is connected by road with 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, and is an important 
centre for the grain traffic with Nepal. 

Pusa. — ^Village in the Samastipur subdivision of Darbhanga 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 59' N. and 85° 40' E., near 
the right bank of the Burhl Gandak and close to the boun- 
d.ary of Muzaffarpur District. Population (1901), 4,570. The 
village was acquired by Government in 1796; and other 
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waste lands appertaining to Bakhtiyarpur, a village on the 
other side of the river with a population of 1,384 in 190T, 
were assigned to Government in 1798 without any additional 
rent. Pusa was long used as a stud depot, but all stud 
operations were closed in 1874 ; and in 1875 a model farm 
was established, the soil being of the first quality, the situa- 
tion good, and water carriage and large markets within easy 
reach. In 1877 Government leased the estate to a European 
firm, who continued to grow tobacco here in prolongation 
of previous experiments till 1897, when the lease expired 
and was not renewed. In 1904 the estate, which com- 
prises 1,280 acres, was made over to the Government of India 
as the site for an Imperial agricultural college, research 
laboratory, experimental cultivation farm, and cattle-breeding 
farm. The necessary buildings are being constructed, and 
the experimental farm and cattle-breeding farm have been 
started. 

Rusera. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 25° 45' N. and 86° 2 ' E., 
on the east bank of the Little Gandak, just below the former 
confluence of that river with the Baghmati. Population 
(1901), 10,245. Owing to its position on the Little Gandak, 
Rusera was at one time the largest market in the south of the 
District ; but though it has still an important bazar, it has 
somewhat lost its importance since the opening of the railway. 
Rusera was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,700, and the 
expenditure Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the income, mainly de- 
rived from a tax on persons (or property tax), was Rs. 6,600 ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000. 

Samastipur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Darbhanga District, Bengal, situated in 
25° 52' N. and 85° 48' E., on the south bank of the Burhi 
Gandak river. Population (1901), 9,101. Samastipur is an 
important junction on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
and the site of railway workshops which employ 1,000 hands. 
It is also a large trading centre. It was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1897. The income during the five years ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,600. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,500, of which Rs. 4,000 
was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 8,600. The town contains the 
usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 23 
prisoners. 
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Saurath. — Village in the MadhubanI subdivision of Dar- 
bhanga District, Bengal, situated in 26° 24' N. and 86° 3' E. 
Population (1901), 2,062, It is famous for the inela (religious 
fair) which takes place annually in June or July, when large 
numbers of Brahmans assemble to settle their children’s 
marriages. A fine temple to Mahadeo was built in 1845 by 
the Darbhanga Raj. 
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Bhagalpiir Division. — A Division of Bengal, bounded 
on the north by Nepal, and lying between 23° 48' and 27° 
13' N. and 85° 36' and 88° 53' E. The Division formerly 
included the District of Malda, transferred to Eastern Bengal 
■and Assam in 1905; and Darjeeling, which used to be part of 
the Rajshahi Division, was at the same time attached to this 
Division. The head-quarters of the Division are at Bhagalpur 
town, except for a portion of the hot season when they are at 
Darjeeling. It includes five Districts, with area, population, 
and revenue as shown below: — 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 

. *903-4. 

m thousands 
of rupees. 

Monghyr 

3,922 

2,068,804 

11,95 

Bhagalpur 

4.226 

2,088,953 

9,31 

Fumea .... 

4.994 

1,874,794 

14,11 

Daijeeling . . 

1,164 

249.117 

2,09 

Santal Parganas 

5,470 

1.809,737 

3,84 

Total 

19,776 

8,091,405 

41,30 


The population in 1872 was 6,709,852, in 1881 it was 
7,510,269, and in 1891 it had grown to 7,990,464, the density 
being 409 persons per square mile. In ipor Hindus con- 
stituted 74-48 per cent, of the population, Muhammadans 
16-82 per cent., and Animists 7-93 per cent., while other 
religions included Christians (16,989, of whom 13,363 were 
natives) and Jains (723). 

The Division is intersected from west to east by the Ganges. 
The country to the north is for the most part a flat alluvial 
• formation rising gradually towards the foot of the Himalayas, 
but the greater part of Darjeeling is situated in the Lower 
Himalayas. In the south the Santal Parganas form part of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, which also encroaches upon the south- 
ern portions of Bhagalpur and Monghyr Districts, the hills 
extending in the latter District as far as the Ganges. These 
parts are peopled by the Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
while north of the Ganges and east of the Mahananda river, in 
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Purnea District, there is a strong admixture of the Koch tribe, 
the last of the invaders from the north-east, and in Darjeeling 
more than half the population are Nepalese. 

The Division contains 14 towns and 18,670 villages; the 
largest towns are Bhagalpur (population, 75,760) and Mon- 
GHYR (35,880). Owing to plague in Monghyr at the time of 
the Census (March, 1901), the figure represents less than its 
normal population, and a second enumeration held four months 
later disclosed 50,133 inhabitants. Bhagalpur town has a large 
export trade in agricultural produce ; and a considerable traffic 
also passes through Monghyr, Sahibganj, and Rajmahal. 
Jamalpur contains the largest railway works in India, and 
Katihar is an important railway junction where the Eastern 
Bengal and the Bengal and North-Western Railway systems 
meet. The hill station of Darjeeling is the summer head- 
quarters of the Bengal Government and a military cantonment; 
the Census held at the end of the cold season of 1901 disclosed 
a population of 16,924 persons, but at a special Census taken 
during the previous rains 23,852 persons were enumerated. 
The temples of Baidyanath at Deogarh in the Santal Parganas 
are a great centre of Hindu pilgrimage, and rock sculptures are 
found in BhSgalpur District. The most important historical 
event of recent times was the Santal rebellion in 1855, which 
led to the formation of the Santal Parganas into a non-regulation 
District. 

Bonn- Monghyr District {Mutiglr). — District in the Bhagalpur 
daries,con- Division of Bengal, lying between 24° 22' and 25° 49' N. and 

and hill ’ ^5° 3i922 square miles, 

and river Monghyr is bounded on the north by the Districts of Bhagalpur 
systems. Darbhanga ; on the east by Bhagalpur ; on the south by 

the Santal Parganas and Hazaribagh; and on the west by Gaya,. 
Patna, and Darbhanga. 

The Ganges flows through the District from west to east, 
dividing it into two portions of unequal size and of very dif- 
ferent character. The northern portion is a great alluvial plain, 
differing but little from the adjoining portions of Darbhanga 
and Bhagalpur. This portion is again subdivided by the Burhl 
Gandak, the country to the west of that river being similar to 
the indigo-growing tracts of North Bihar. The remaining 
portion is traversed by the Tiljuga, also called the Kamla, 
and by the Baghmati, which was possibly at one time a con- 
tinuation of the river of the same name which joins the Gandak 
to the east of Muzaffarpur. It is seamed by deserted channels ; 
.and the. whole area, which covers about 200 square miles, is 
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low-lying, swampy, and liable .to inundation. The south of the 
District is also to a great extent alluvial ; but the general level 
is higher and the surface more undulating, and several ranges 
of hills, outliers of the Vindhyan series, enter the District from 
the south and converge towards Monghyr town. The principal 
are the Kharagpur hills, which form a distinct watershed, the 
Kiul river draining the western, and the Man and other streams 
the eastern portion of the range. The main channel of the 
Ganges has several times shifted both to the east and to the 
' west of the rock on which the Monghyr fort stands, alternately 
forming and washing away large areas of didra lands ; but since 
the earliest times of which any record exists, it has washed the 
base of the rock immediately to the north of the fort. The 
largest areas of alluvial deposit formed by these changes in 
the main channel are comprised in the Government estates of 
Kutlupur to the west, and Binda didra to the east, of Monghyr 
town. A large marsh, known as the Kabartal, in the north of 
the Begusarai subdivision, apparently marks the old bed of one 
of the large rivers, and drains eastward through the low tract 
lying in the north-east of the District. 

North of the Ganges the older rocks are concealed by the Geology, 
alluvium of the Gangetic plain; but south of the river the level 
rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appear, first as more or 
less disconnected hill groups, and farther south as a continuous 
uninterrupted outcrop. These rocks consist of the oldest system 
recognized by geologists, that known as Archaean. They in- 
clude a vast series of crystalline rocks of varied composition, 
including granitic and dioritic gneisses, hornblende and mica- 
schists, epidiorites, crystalline limestones, and many other rocks 
collectively known as ‘Bengal gneiss’; another very ancient 
series, consisting of highly altered sedimentary and volcanic 
rocks, including quartzites, quartz-schists, hornblendic, mica- 
ceous, talcose, and ferruginous schists, potstones, phyllites, 
slates, &c., forming an assemblage very similar to that which has 
received the name of ‘ Dharwar schists’ in Southern India ; and 
vast granitic masses and innumerable veins of coarse granitic 
pegmatite, intruded amongst both the schists and the Bengal 
gneiss. The Bengal gneiss occupies principally the southern- 
most part of the District. The ancient stratified series assimi- 
lated with the Dharwars forms several hill groups situated 
between the southern gneissose area and the valley of the 
Ganges : these are the Kharagpur hills, the largest of the hill 
masses situated south of Monghyr and east of Luckeesarai, the 
Sheikhpura hills and the Gidhaur range, respectively west and 
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south of Luckeesarai. The rocks of the Gidhaur range are 
highly metamorphosed by innumerable veins of coarse granitic 
pegmatites, which are of great economic importance on account 
of the mica they contain, and constitute the eastern portion of 
the great mica-belt of Bengal. The coarsest grained, and con- 
sequently the most valuable, pegmatites are the comparatively 
narrow sheets which intersect the schists of the metamorphosed 
stratified series. The larger and more uniform comparatively 
fine-grained intrusions are valueless so far as mica is concerned, 
though they belong to the same system of intrusions. On 
account of its habit of weathering in the shape of large rounded 
hummocks, the rock forming these more massive intrusions has 
often been described under the name of ‘ dome-gneiss,’ which, 
more accurately, should be ‘ dome-granite.’ The rocks of the 
Kharagpur hills are not nearly so much altered as those of the 
Gidhaur range. The strata originally constituted by shales, 
which in the latter range have been transformed into schists, 
are altered only to slates in the Kharagpur hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of fairly good quality, are 
quarried to a certain extent *. 

Botany. In the portions of the District near the Ganges the rice- 
fields abound with the usual weeds of such localities. In the 
swampy tract to the east of the Burhi Gandak, rank pod grass 
and the graceful pampas grow in abundance, and below them 
dubh and other succulent grasses. Near villages there are 
often considerable groves of mango-trees and palmyra palms ; 
and north of the Ganges perhaps nine-tenths of the trees are 
mangoes, the fruit of which forms an important item in the 
food-supply of the poorer classes. Farther from the river on 
the south the country is more diversified ; and, though no 
Government forests exist, an area estimated at about 427 
square miles is under forest, chiefly towards the southern 
confines of the District and in the Kharagpur estate of the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga. The principal trees growing in the 
alluvial and cultivated areas are the mango {Mangifera i/tdica), 
pipal (Ficus religiosa), banyan (Ficus indica), siris (A/iuiosa 
Sirissd), niin (Melia Azadiracht(i),jdmun (Eugenia Jambolana), 
sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo), red cotton-tree (Bombax ma/abaricum), 
pdkar (Ficus iufectond), jack -fruit tree (Artocarpus integri/olia), 
bel-ixmt tree (Aeg/e Marmelos), babul (Acacia arabica), palmyra 
(Borassus Jlabellifer), and date-palm (Phoenix sylvestris) ; while 

^ T. H. Holland, ‘ Jlica Deposits of India,’ Memoirs, Geologtcol Survey 
of India, vol. x.xxiv, pt. ii. The above account was contributed by Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Deputy-Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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the most important of the trees which clothe the hills and the 
undulating country in their neighbourhood are the sal (Shorea 
robusta), kend {Diospyros melanoxylon), the black heart of which 
forms the ebony of local commerce, the asan {Termuialia 
tomentosd), palds [Biiiea frondosa), pidr {Buchana/iia latifolia), 
gamhdr {Gmelina arbored), gular (Ficus oppositifolia), and 
inahiid {Bassia latifolia). Perhaps the most useful of all these 
trees is the mahud, which yields food, wine, oil, and timber. 

From its flowers the common country spirit is distilled, and 
whether fresh or dried they furnish the poorer classes with 
wholesome food] from its fruit is pressed an oil largely used 
for the adulteration of glii ; and the tough timber is used for 
the naves of wheels. 

Rope is made in large quantities from a jungle creeper 
called chehdr (Bauhinia Vahlii), and also from the coarse 
sabai grass {Ischaemum angustifoliuni). Lac is collected to 
a very small extent for exportation and for making bracelets, 
toys, &c. The insects are found chiefly on the small branches 
and petioles of the palds-tiss (Buiea frondosa). This tree also 
affords a valuable gum and a yellow dye of considerable 
permanence. 

Tigers are not common, though they are said to have been Fauna, 
responsiblfe for sixty-nine deaths in 1900. Leopards, hyenas, 
and black bears are found in the hills, and wild hog in most 
parts of the District. Several varieties of deer are met with, 
such as the sdmbar, chital or spotted deer, and barking-deer. 

The ‘ravine deer’ — more properly the Indian gazelle (Gazella 
bennetti) — also occurs. The marshes in the north are visited 
during the cold season by myriads of geese, ducks, and cranes ; 
and peafowl, jungle-fowl, and spur-fowl are still found in small 
numbers among the hills in the south of the District. These 
birds, however, like the larger wild animals, have now been 
nearly exterminated by hunters and the forest tribes. 

The temperature is moderate except during the hot months Tempcra- 
of April, May, and June, when the westerly winds from Central 
India cause high temperature with very low humidity. The 
annual rainfall averages 47 inches, of which fl-p inches fall in 
June, i3'2 in July, ii-g in August, and 8 in September. 

In the earthquake of 1897 considerable damage was done 
to masonry buildings at the head-quarters station and at 
Jamalpur. 

In early times the present site of Monghyr town lay within History, 
the old Hindu kingdom of Anga, while some of the western 
part of the District appears to have been included within the 

L 2 
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limits of the ancient kingdom of Magadha. There are still 
several traces of Buddhist remains in this portion of the 
District; and ruins at Rajaona have been identified by 
General Cunningham with those of a monastery visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. The District subsequently 
passed under the Pal dynasty ; and a relic of their rule still 
exists in a copperplate found on the site of the fort in 1780, 
which contains an inscription of uncertain date recording that 
the armies of Raja Deb Pal (tenth century a.d.) crossed the 
Ganges by a bridge of boats. The next mention of Monghyr 
is in connexion with the conquest of Bihar and Bengal by the 
Muhammadans, when Monghyr town was taken by Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtyar Khiljl {circa 1198). In 1580, when Raja Todar 
Mai was sent by the emperor Akbar to reduce the rebellious 
chiefs of Bengal, he made Monghyr his head-quarters and 
constructed lines of entrenchment there. In the next century 
Shah Shuja, after his defeat by Aurangzeb in 1659, retreated 
to Monghyr and strengthened the fortifications and outer lines 
of entrenchment, but hurriedly abandoned the fort on hearing 
that Mir Jumla was threatening his line of retreat. Subsequently 
in 1763 the Nawab, Mir Kasim All, selected the town as his 
capital and established an arsenal here. After the defeat of 
his army at Udhua Nullah, he retreated to Monghyr, but fled 
on the approach of the British under Major Adams ; and the 
governor of the fort capitulated after two days’ bombardment. 

The greater part of the present District, especially to the 
south of the Ganges, remained for some time in the hands 
of semi-independent chieftains, the most powerful of these 
being the Raja of Kharagpur, who ruled at one time over 
24 parganas. The founder of this family was a Rajput soldier 
of fortune, who overthrew the original Khetauri proprietors by 
an act of gross treachery; and in the reign of the emperor 
Jahangir his son and successor strengthened his position by 
embracing Islam and taking a wife from the imperial zatidna. 
The downfall of the line dates from the British occupation, 
when the ancestral estates were rapidly sold one after another 
for arrears of revenue, a large portion being bought by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga. Other ancient families are those of 
Gidhaur and of the Rajas of Pharkiya, the latter of whom 
trace their descent from a Rajput who first brought the lawless 
tribes of Dosadhs under subjection in the reign of Humayun, 
and subsequently received a zatnttiddri grant in 1494. Portions 
of the property still continue in his family, but the estate has 
been much broken up by subdivision and alienation. The 
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modem history of Monghyr will be found in the article on 
Bhagalpur District, within which it w'as included in the 
earlier days of British administration. The local records do 
not give the date of the establishment of the District as 
a subsidiary executive circle, but this change appears to have 
been effected about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1832 Monghyr was made an independent Deputy- 
Collectorship and Joint-Magistracy, and the title of Magistrate 
and Collector was subsequently given to the District officer. 

The District contains several remains of antiquarian interest. Archaco- 
In addition to the great fort at Monghyr, there are the ruins of 
other forts at Indpe (near Jamul), Naulakhagarh near Khaira, 

Chakai, Jaimangalgarh in the Kabartal, and Naula in the 
Begusarai subdivision. Buddhist remains are to be found at 
Rajaona and Hasanganj near Luckeesarai, and at Uren near 
Kajra. There is an inscription of about the tenth century at 
Kashtharani Ghat, and another referring to the Bengal Sultan 
Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus (1297) at Luckeesarai. The oldest 
extant building of the Muhammadan period is the dargdh of 
Shah Nafah, built in 1497-8 by Daniyal, son of Ala-ud-din 
Husain, king of Bengal. 

The population increased from r,8r4,638 in 1872 to 1,969,905 The 
in 1881, 2,036,021 in 1891, and 2,068,804 in 1901. The 
District is fairly healthy, though cholera is epidemic ; and the 
falling off in the rate of progress indicated by the census returns 
is chiefly due to the appearance of plague in 1900, which, in 
addition to the consequent mortality, caused a large number of 
persons to leave the District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 
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NoTU. — In 1904 and 1905 changes of jurisdiction were effected, with the result 
that the area 01 the Monghyr subaivision was increased to 1,895 square rniles, and 
that of the Jaraui subdivision reduced to 1,276 square miles. The peculation of the 
subdivisions as now constituted is 1,050,840 and 374,998, and the density 555 
294 persons respectively per square mile. 

The density is greatest north of the Ganges, where there are 
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693 persons per square mile, as compared vrith only 412 persons 
in the south Gangetic tract, while in the e.xtreme south, on the 
borders of Hazaribagh, there are barely 250 persons per square 
mile. The greatest growth has occurred in the fertile IJegu.sarai 
subdivision on the north of the Ganges ; but the sparsely 
inhabited hilly ihanas in the south-east also show a steady 
development. The four towns are Monghyr, the head- 
quarters, Ja-Malpur, Sheikhpura, and Khagari.x, the fir.->t 
two being municipalities. There is considerable emigration 
among the labouring classes, especially to Central and North 
Bengal and to Assam. The vernacular in the north is the 
Maithili, and in the south the MagadhI dialect of Billin'. 
Hindus constitute 90-3 per cent, of the total population and 
Muhammadans 9-5 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahirs and Goalls 

(240.000) , Babhans (189,000), Dhanuks (132,000), Musahars 

(123.000) , Dosadhs (115,000), and Koiris (rro,ooo); while 
Brahmans, Chamars and Kandus, Rajputs, Tantis, and Telis 
have each more than 50,000 representatives. The Bibhans 
are for the most part occupancy r>’ots or tenure-holders. The 
Musahars, Dosadhs, and Chamars may be considered semi- 
Hinduized aborigines. The Musalmans are chiefly Shaikhs, 
Jolahas, and Kunjras. Two-thirds of the population are sup- 
ported by agriculture, 13-6 per cent, by industries, i-i per cent, 
by commerce, and i-6 by the professions. 

Christians number 1,433, of whom 423 are natives. The 
Baptist Mission, which is said to have been established at 
Monghyr in 1S16, has stations at Begusarai and Luckeesarai. 
There are two European missionaries, and two European ladies 
also work among the native women. The United Free Church 
of Scotland opened a branch at Chakai in 1879, which works 
chiefly among the Santals; the mission maintains a hospital, 
with a branch dispensary and several schools. 

The fertile plain north of the Ganges, from the bound.ary 
of Darbhanga District to the mouth of the Gandak, is almost 
entirely under cultivation, the chief crops being bkaJui and 
rahi. The depressed tract to the east of this grows fine ntii 
crops in some places and rice in others ; but during the rains 
it is to a large e.xtent inundated and uninhabited, and there 
are e.\tensive tracts of pasture where herds graze in the dry 
and hot season. South of the Ganges the cultivated are.i 
lies chiefly in the basin of the Kiul and its tributaries, and in 
the Kharagpur par^ana, where the largest are-a is under winter 
rice. The tract to the north of Sheikhpur.1 and v.e:!t of 
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Luckeesarai, which is also liable to inundation, is nearly all 
devoted to bhadoi and rabi. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the Chief agri- 
following table, in square miles : — cultural 

statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


About 6^ per cent, of the cultivated area is estimated to 
be twice cropped. 

In the Begusarai subdivision north of the Ganges, for which 
e.xact figures are available on account of the survey in progress, 
it has been found that in the Begusarai thdna 79 per cent, and 
in Teghra 86 per cent, of the total area is cultivated. In both 
ihdnas maize is the most important crop, covering about one- 
fourth of the total. Wheat, gram, vtarud, and barley are also 
extensively grown. Winter rice accounts for less than 10 per 
cent, of the land in Begusarai and less than 5 per cent, in 
Teghra. Indigo is grown on 3 per cent, of the area in Begu- 
sarai and on 5 per cent, of that in Teghra. In the whole 
District, rice is the crop most extensively grown, and it was 
estimated to cover 447 square miles in 1903-4. The chief 
variety is winter rice, which is raised for the most part south 
of the Ganges. Among other crops the poppy is important, 
but is cultivated only in the southern portion of the District ; 
while tobacco is almost confined to the portion north of the 
Ganges. 

Cultivation is extending chiefly in the low-lying lands of the Improve 
Gogri ihana, where the recently constructed railway from 
Hajipur to Katihar has prevented inundation from the south, tural 
During the decade ending 1901-2 an average of Rs. 3,000 per practice, 
annum was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act; these advances are granted chiefly for improving the 
means of irrigation. In the same period an average of 
Rs. 7,000 per annum was advanced under the Agriculturists’ 

Loans Act, large loans being granted where necessary on 
account of the failure of the crops owing to drought or flood. 

The cattle are generally small and inferior to the breeds Cattle. 



* Owing to changes of jurisdiction^ the area of the Monghyr 
subdivision has subsequently been increased to 1,895 square 
miles, and that of the Jamul subdivision has been reduced to 
1,276 square miles. 
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in Patna and Shahabad Districts. There is ample pasturage 
among the hills in the south during the rainy season, and 
on the grass lands of Pharkiya in the dry season. 

The only large irrigation work is in the Kharagpur estate 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. While the estate was under 
the Court of Wards, a dam was built across the Man river 
about two miles above Kharagpur, by which water is banked 
up in a valley and thence distributed by irrigation channels 
over an area of about 28 square miles. This useful scheme, 
which cost less than 7 lakhs, has been chiefly instrumental in 
raising the rent-roll of the estate by more than 300 per cent., 
or from about Rs. 40,000 to nearly Rs. 1,30,000. Elsewhere 
in the southern portion of the District there are a few artificial 
irrigation channels taking off from hill streams, but the principal 
method of irrigation consists in storing water in artificial reser- 
voirs, known as ahars. Wells are also used for irrigation 
purposes north of the Ganges, where artificial irrigation is little 
required as the country is subject to inundation during the 
rains. 

The fisheries in the Ganges and Gandak and in the large 
jhlls lying in the Pharkiya fargana are very e.xtensive, and the 
supply of fish is abundant during the greater part of the year. 
There is an extensive trade in the shells of the fresh-water 
mussel ( Unid) and marsh snail [Ampiillarid)^\d\\\Sa. are collected 
in tons in the Pharkiya marshes and, when burned, yield a very 
pure lime. 

Minerals are entirely confined to the tract lying south of the 
Ganges. Galena, a sulphuret of lead containing a small quantity 
of silver, is found in the hill tracts of the Chakai pargana, and 
minium or protoxide of lead in the beds of the Kharagpur hill 
streams. Mica occurs in the belt of schists and gneissose 
granite which stretches north-eastwards from Gaya District to 
near Nawadih (Jha-Jha) on the East Indian Railway. In 
1903-4 four mines were worked, with an output of 227 tons. 
Iron ores are found in the schists of the Kharagpur hills, and 
in several places ochreous ores are employed as pigments. 
Slates are quarried near Jamalpur, the output in 1903-4 being 
213 tons; and stone quarries are also worked. Felspar fit for 
the manufacture of porcelain occurs in abundance in the south 
of the District. Corundum is obtained from the hills near 
Jamul, but the precious forms are not met with. Travertine 
is found near Gidhaur and in the Kharagpur hills. 

Monghyr town has long been famous for its manufacture of 
firearms, which was introduced when there was a I^Iusalman 
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garrison in the fort. A serviceable double-barrelled gun can 
be obtained at Monghyr for Rs. 30, a single-barrelled gun for 
Rs. 15, and a large double-barrelled pistol for the same sum. 

Swords and iron articles of various kinds are also made, but 
of no special excellence. Cotton-weaving is largely carried on ; 
and there are a few dyers and calico printers, the centre of the 
latter industry being Sheikhpura. Coarse blankets are woven 
by a few families of Gareris. Among other minor industries 
may be mentioned cabinet-making and boat-making, soap- 
boiling, making porous water-bottles of clay, carving lingams 
01 emblems of Siva out of chlorite, basket-weaving, and straw 
work. Sticks, jewellery cases, and other articles are made of 
ebony and inlaid with ivory or bone. Imitation fish are made 
of silver and used as caskets and scent phials. Sheikhpura 
is noted for its manufacture of tubes for the hukka or native 
pipe. The East Indian Railway Company’s works at Janialpur 
are the largest manufacturing workshops in India, employing 
over 9,000 hands. All the constituent parts of a locomotive 
can now be constructed there, and railway material of all 
descriptions is manufactured from malleable iron, cast iron, 
and steel. The manufacture of indigo has declined, the out- 
turn of dye in 1903-4 being 85 tons. The Gidhaur giir (raw 
sugar) from the JamQI subdivision has a special reputation, 
and generally sells at higher prices than that manufactured 
in other places. Aerated water is made from various mineral 
springs. 

The District is favourably situated for trade by both rail and Commerce, 
river. The most important river marts are Khagaria on the 
Gandak, and Simaria, Monghyr, and Gogri on the Ganges. 

Barhiya, Luckeesarai, Jamalpur, Sheikhpura, and Bariarpur 
are the chief centres of trade on the railway, while a con- 
siderable volume of traffic passes via Tarapur to Sultanganj 
station in Bhagalpur District. The chief articles of import 
are piece-goods, coal and coke, rice, and sugar. The exports 
consist mainly of agricultural produce, the chief items being 
gram and pulses, linseed, wheat, mustard, rapeseed, chillies, 
and tobacco leaf. There is a considerable export of raw 
sugar, and an equal import of refined sugar ; g^ also is largely 
exported. The chief trading castes are the local Baniyas, but 
there are many Marwaris in the towns and larger villages. 

South of the Ganges the loop-line of the East Indian Railway Railways 
(broad gauge) passes through the District from east to west, 
and the chord-line from north-west to south-east, while the 
South Bihar Railway runs through the Sheikhpura fAaua west- 
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wards to Gaya. The Katihar-Hajlpur section of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway (metre gauge) traverses the tract 
north of the Ganges from east to west. The District board 
maintains 95 miles of metalled and 1,471 miles of unmetalled 
roads, including 194 miles of village tracks. The most im- 
portant roads are : the Tirhut road running westwards from 
the north bank of the Ganges opposite to Monghyr town, 
the Monghyr-Bhagalpur and Monghyr-Patna roads, and the 
roads from Bariarpur to Kharagpur, and from Luckeesarai to 
Sheikhpura and to JamuL The District board controls 56 
ferries. 

The Ganges, which intersects the District from west to east 
for 70 miles, is navigable at all seasons by river steamers and 
the largest country boats; and a considerable river traffic is 
carried on. The steamers of the India General and River 
Steam Navigation Companies convey goods and passengers 
to places between Calcutta and Patna. The East Indian 
Railway has also a steamer service between Monghyr, Mansi, 
and Gogri, and a ferry service across the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr in connexion with the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. The Little Gandak and Tiljuga are navigable all 
the year round, but only small craft of 10 tons burden can 
ply on them in the hot season. During the rains a large 
portion of the northern part of the District remains under 
water, and boats are then largely used as a means of com- 
munication. 

The famine of 1865-6 was severely felt in the south-west 
of the District, and a large number of deaths occurred from 
starvation and diseases engendered by want. In 1874 another 
failure of the rice crop threatened famine, which was, however, 
averted by the facilities for importation afforded by the railway 
and by the relief which Government provided on a lavish scale; 
the total expenditure on this occasion amounted to 23-30 lakhs, 
of which the larger portion consisted of advances. The crops 
were again short in 1891, especially in the north of the Dis- 
trict, and relief works were open for some months. They were 
resorted to only by a small proportion of the population, and 
the number on relief at no time rose above 2,171. In 1896-7 
the poor suffered from the high prices consequent on famine 
elsewhere, but the crops were fairly good. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Monghyr, Jamui, 
and Begusarai. The District Magistrate-Collector is usually 
assisted at head-quarters by a staff consisting of a Joint- 
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Magistrate and six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors; ■while the 
subdivisions of Begusarai and Jamui are each in charge of a 
Joint-Magistrate. 

Subordinate to the District Judge for the disposal of civil Civil and 

suits are a Sub-Judge and five Munsifs, of whom two sit at 

° ’ justice 

Monghyr, two at Begusarai, and one at Jamui. Criminal 

courts include those of the District and Sessions Judge, who 
is also Judge of Bhagalpur, and the above-mentioned magis- 
trates. Eiots are a very common form of crime, due generally 
to disputes about land ; burglaries are numerous, and dacoities 
are occasionally committed. 

Sarkdr Monghyr, assessed by Todar Mai at 7-41 lakhs. Land 
appears to have embraced areas not included within the 
present Monghyr District, and to have been almost entirely 
unsubdued; it was probably also largely unexplored. At the 
time of the British accession to the Diwani in 1765 it was 
assessed to a net revenue of 8-o8 lakhs, and covered 8,270 
square miles. It is not, in fact, practicable to institute any 
comparison between the present revenue of Monghyr District 
and the figures for years earlier than 1850, as till that year the 
land, excise, and other revenue was for the most part paid 
into the Bhagalpur treasury, and the accounts were not kept 
separately. Subdivision of landed property has gone on 
rapidly; the number of estates in 1903-4 amounted to 8,027, 
of which 7,916 with a current demand of 7-77 lakhs are per- 
manently settled, 65 with a demand of Rs. 52,000 are tem- 
porarily settled, and 46 with a demand of Rs. 72,000 are held 
direct by Government. Owing to the backward condition of 
the country at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
incidence of the land revenue is very low, amounting to only 
10 annas per cultivated acre, or less than 18 per cent, of the 
rental. Survey and settlement operations have been completed 
in the portion of the District north of the Ganges and in the 
Government estates south of that river. Occupancy holdings 
average 1-75 acres in the Begusarai thana, where there are large 
didra holdings and jhlls, and 1-35 acres in Teghra; and the 
average rent is Rs. 3-14-7 per acre in Begusarai, compared 
with Rs. 3-6-2 in Teghra. For the whole District the inci- 
dence of rental per cultivated acre is about Rs. 5-10-9. In 
the south the tenure known as bhaoli is common ; under this 
system the tenant pays a rent in kind equal to a certain pro- 
portion of the out-turn in each year, which is usually one-half 
the produce. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
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and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



Local and Outside the municipalities of Monghyr and Jamalpur, local 
municipal affairs are managed by the District board, with the assistance 
inent. of local boards m each subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was 
E.S. 3,41,000, of which Rs. 1,58,000 was derived from rates ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 3,13,000, the chief item being 
Rs. 2,11,000 spent on public works. 

Police and The District contains 18 police stations and independent 
jails. outposts. In 1903-4 the force subordinate to the District 
Superintendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 
34 head constables, and 415 constables. There was, in addi- 
tion, a rural police of 310 daffadars and 3,599 chauklddrs. The 
District jail at Monghyr has accommodation for 274 prisoners, 
and subsidiary jails at Jamul and Begusarai for 72, 

Education. The great majority of the population are illiterate, only 
2'9 per cent. (5'8 males and 0-2 females) being able to read 
and write in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction 
decreased from 30,617 in 1882-3 to 25,449 in 1892-3, after 
which there was a large increase; but it again declined to 
25,738 in 1900-1, when the attendance fell off very greatly 
owing to the outbreak of plague. In 1903-4, 28,752 boys 
and 2,841 girls were at school, being respectively- 18-9 and 
1*7 per cent, of those of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
1,326 : namely, one Arts college, 22 secondary, 1,025 primary, 
and 278 special schools. The most important of these are the 
Diamond Jubilee College and the District school in Monghyr 
town, and the high schools at Begusarai and Jamul. Among 
aborigines a few Santals in the south attend primary schools. 
The expenditure on education was 1-33 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 42,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 60,000 
from fees. 

I^Iedical. In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
6 had accommodation for a total of 132 in-patients. The cases 
of 80,000 out-patients and 1,200 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 5,503 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 32,000, of which Rs. 800 was met from Govern- 
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ment contributions, Rs. 12,000 from Local and Rs. 5,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 10,000 from private subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
76,000, representing 37-9 per 1,000 of the population. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. ii 
(1838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Accotint of Bengal, 
vol. XV (1877).] 

Monghyr Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 24° 57' and 25° 49' N. 
and 85° 36' and 86° 51' E., with an area of 1,895 square miles. 

The subdivision is divided into two portions by the Ganges. 

The northern portion is a low, but fertile, alluvial plain ; the 
south is also to a great extent alluvial, but the general level is 
higher and the surface more undulating, and it contains hill 
ranges which gradually converge towards Monghyr town. The 
population in 1901 was 874,611, compared with 870,755 in 
1891, the density being 554 persons per square mile. At the 
time of the Census it comprised an area of 1,578 square miles, 
but the Sheikhpura thdna was subsequently transferred to it 
from the Jamui subdivision. The population of the sub- 
division as now constituted is 1,050,840, and the density 555 
persons per square mile. It contains four towns, Monghyr 
(population, 35,880), the head-quarters, Jamalpur (13,929), 
Khagaria (11,492), and Sheikhpura (10,135); and 1,262 
villages. The chief centres of trade are Monghyr town and 
Khagaria. The head-quarters of the locomotive department 
of the East Indian Railway are situated at Jamalpur. Kiul 
near Luckeesarai is an important railway junction. 

Jamui Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 22' and 25° 7' N. and 
85° 49' and 86° 37' E., with an area of 1,276 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 551,227, compared with 553,917 
in 1891. At the time of the Census it comprised an area of 
1,593 square miles, but the Sheikhpura thdna was subsequently 
transferred to the Monghyr subdivision. The population of 
the subdivision as now constituted is 374,998. It contains 
499 villages, of which Jamui is the head-quarters. The sub- 
division, which in the south merges in the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, contains large areas of jungle, and supports only 
294 persons per square mile, being the least densely populated 
part of the District. Jamui is an important centre of trade. 
Gidhaur and Khaira are the present seats of the two senior 
branches of the Gidhaur family. 
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Begusarai Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, lying between 25° 15' and 25°47''N. 
and 85° 47' and 86° 27' E., with an area of 751 square miles. 
The population in (1901) was 642,966, compared with 611,349 
in 1891. It contains 755 villages, but no town; the head- 
quarters are at Begusarai. The subdivision, which forms 
a continuation of the fertile alluvial plain of Tirhut, and 
supports 857 persons per square mile, is the most densely 
populated part of the District. The cultivation of indigo is 
carried on, but the industry is declining. 

Begusarai Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 
25° 26' N. and 86° 9' E. Population (1901), 9,338. The 
village contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 28 prisoners. 

Gidhaiu'. — Village in the Jamul subdivision of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 51' N. and 86° 12' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,78a. Gidhaur is the present seat of one of the 
oldest of the noble families of Bihar. Their original home was 
at the foot of the hills near the village of Khaira ; and the ruins 
of an old stone fort and other buildings may still be traced in 
the scrub jungle there. Close by are the remains of a large 
masonry fort, known as Naulakhagarh, the erection of which is 
ascribed by local tradition to Sher Shah, but which may once 
have been the seat of the family. The founder was Bir Bikram 
Singh, a Rajput who emigrated from his home in Central India 
about the thirteenth century, and, after slaying a local Dosadh 
ruler who held sway over large estates in the neighbourhood, 
established the Gidhaur Raj. Raja Puran Mai, eighth in 
descent from Bir Bikram Singh, built the great temple of 
Baidyanath. The present head of the family is Sir Ravaneswar 
Prasad Singh, K.C.I.E. 

Jamalpur Town. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25° 19' N. and 
86° 30' E., at the foot of the Monghyr hills, on the loop-line 
of the East Indian Railway, 299 miles from Calcutta. The 
population at the Census of March, 1901, was 13,929, com- 
pared with 18,089 in 1891 ; but a second enumeration eight 
months later disclosed a population of 16,302. The decrease 
on the first occasion was chiefly due to many persons having 
left the town on account of plague; but subsidiary causes 
were the transfer of the audit department of the East Indian 
Railway to Calcutta and the introduction of workmen’s trains 
from the neighbouring stations, owing to which many of the 
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workmen have settled outside the town. Jamalpur is the head- 
quarters of the locomotive department of the East Indian Rail- 
way, and contains the largest manufacturing workshops in India. 
Locomotives are put together, and railsvay material of all 
descriptions is made from malleable iron, cast iron, and steel. 
The works cover an area of 99 acres, and employ about 230 Euro- 
peans and 9,000 native mechanics and labourers. Jamalpur 
was constituted a municipality in 1883. The income and ex- 
penditure during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 20,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 25,000, mainly derived from 
a tax on houses and lands and a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 22,000. There is no municipal water- 
supply, but the workshops obtain a supply from reservoirs con- 
structed at the base of the hills. Jamalpur contains an Insti- 
tute, comprising a library, reading and billiard-rooms, an enter- 
tainment hall, and a swimming bath •, also a church and aided 
schools for Europeans and natives. 

Jamiii Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 24° 55' N. 
and 86° 13' E., on the left bank of the Kiul river, 4 miles 
south-west of Jamul station on the East Indian Railway, 
with which it is connected by a metalled road. Population 
(1901), 4,744. It contains the usual public offices, a mtinsift, 
a sub-jail with accommodation for 51 prisoners, and a higher- 
class English school. Mahua flowers (Russia latifolid) and oil, 
gill, shellac, oilseeds, grain, and gur are exported ; and cotton, 
tobacco, piece-goods, and metal vessels are imported. Trade 
is carried on by rail and by pack-bullocks. To the south of the 
village are the remains of an old fort, known as Indpegarh. 

Khagaria. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25° 30' N. and 86° 29' 
E., on the Gandak. Population (1901), 11,492. Khagaria is 
a station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway and pos- 
sesses a large trade. 

Kharagpur. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25° 7' N. and 86° 33' E. 
Population (1901), 2,442. The pargana named after it now 
forms part of the estates of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. The 
village is best known for its irrigation works. These consist 
of a dam across the Man river, by which its water is banked 
up in a valley in the hills, and about 28 square miles in the 
possession of the Raj tenants are irrigated. 

Luckeesarai (Lakshmisaral). — Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25° ii' N. 
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and 86° 6' E., on the west bank of the Kiul river. Population 
(1901), 6,199. broad handsome railway bridge here crosses 
the Kiul river, and Kiul station on its east bank forms the 
junction of the chord-line of the East Indian Railway with 
the loop-line and with the South Bihar Railway. Numerous 
sculptures found at the neighbouring village of Rajaona h.ave 
been removed to the Indian Museum at Calcutta; the remains 
of a stupa still exist. 

Monghyr Town {Mungir). — Head-quarters of Monghyr 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 23' N. and 86° 28' E., on 
the south bank of the Ganges. The origin of the name is 
very uncertain. It is said that the place was formerly called 
Madgalpur, or Madgalasram, from its having been the abode 
of Madgal Muni, a hermit saint who lived in early Hindu 
times. Another explanation, founded on the authority of the 
Harivansa, derives the name from a certain Madgal Raja, one 
of the sons of Visvamitra, son of a Gadhi Raja, who received 
this part of his father’s dominions. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
states that on an inscription seven or eight centuries old, found 
at Monghyr and perhaps more ancient than the Narivausa, 
the name is written Madgagiri, or ‘the hill of Madga,’ and 
not MadgalpurT, or ‘the abode of Madgal.’ The e.xistence, 
therefore, of both the saint and the prince is very doubtful. 
Possibly the original name was Munigriha, ‘ the abode of the 
fuiiui,' and was corrupted into Munglr, in the same way as 
Rajagriha has been corrupted into Rajgir. 

Tradition assigns the foundation of the town to Chandra 
Gupta, after whom it was called Guptagarh, a name which has 
been found inscribed on a rock at Kashtharani Ghat at the 
north-western comer of the present fort. A copperplate found 
on the site of the fort in 1780 contains an inscription of 
uncertain date, recording that the armies of Raja Deb Pal 
here crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats ; the date usually 
assigned to Deb Pal is the tenth century. Monghyr is first 
mentioned by Muhammadan historians as having been taken 
by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl, during the conquest of Bihar, 
about 1198; and henceforth it is often referred to as a pLice 
of military importance. Prince Daniyal, son of Ala-ud-din 
Husain, the Afghan king of Gaur, repaired the fortifications 
in 1497 and built a vault over the tomb of Sh.ah Nafah, the 
Muhammadan patron saint of the town; and in 1580 Raja 
Todar Mai, on being deputed by Akbar to reduce the rebel- 
lious Afghan chiefs of Bengal, made Monghyr his head-quarters 
and constructed entrenchments between the Ganges and the 
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hills. Shah Shuja, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Khajuha, 
retreated here in 1659, and, resolving to make a stand against 
the imperial troops, strengthened the fortifications and threw 
up lines of entrenchment j on learning, however, that Mir 
Jumla had got round to his rear by forced marches through 
the hills of Jharkand, he hurriedly withdrew his troops from 
the trenches and beat a retreat to Rajmahal. In the next 
century, when the Nawab, Mir Kasim All, determined on war 
against the British, he selected Monghyr as his capital in 
1763, and established an arsenal under the supervision of his 
Armenian general, Ghurgin (Gregory) Khan : the gun-making 
industry for which the town is famous is said to date from 
the establishment of this arsenal. He retreated here after the 
defeat of his army at Udhua Nullah, but fled on the approach 
of the British troops under Major Adams ; and the governor 
who was left in command of the fort capitulated after a two 
days’ bombardment. A spot by the side of the fort is still 
pointed out as the scene of the memorable outrage, when the 
two Seths, the great Hindu bankers of Murshidabad, were 
thrown into the Ganges on a charge of favouring the British 
cause, Monghyr has been a place of considerable importance 
since the earliest days of the British occupation of Bengal, 
although it did not become a civil station until 1812; and 
the old Musalman fort was once occupied by a regiment 
of the East India Company. 

At present Monghyr is a purely civil station, and in some 
respects one of the most picturesque in Bengal. It consists 
of two distinct portions — the fort, within which are situated 
the public offices and residences of the Europeans ; and the 
native town, stretching away from the former eastward and 
southward along the Ganges. The fort is formed by a great 
rampart of earth enclosing a rocky eminence, and is faced 
with stone. It was probably at one time a strong position ; 
towards the west the river comes up to the walls, forming 
a natural defence, while to the landward a deep wide ditch 
surrounds and protects it. 

The population fell from 59,698 in 1872 to 55,372 in 1881 ; 
it rose again to 57,077 in 1891, but dropped to 35,880 in 1901, 
when it included 26,715 Hindus and 8,950 Muhammadans. 
The decrease on the last occasion was due to the fact that 
plague was raging severely in the town at the time when the 
Census was taken, and that a large number of the inhabi- 
tants had temporarily left to escape its ravages. A second 
enumeration, taken at the end of July when plague had dis- 
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appeared, gave a population of 50,133. The town is favour- 
ably situated for trade by both rail and river; formerly the 
trade was carried almost exclusively by river, but the greater 
part has been diverted to the railway. It is connected by 
a short branch with the loop-line of the East Indian Railway, 
and by a steam ferry with the railway system on the north of 
the Ganges, 

Monghyr was constituted a municipality in 1864. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 64,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 60,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 73,000, including Rs. 23,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and land, Rs. 13,000 from tolls, Rs. 10,000 from a conservancy 
rate, Rs. 3,000 from a tax on vehicles, &c., Rs. 7,000 from 
revenue from municipal property and interest on investments, 
and Rs. 12,000 as grants from various sources. The incidence 
of taxation was nearly R. i per head of the population.' In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 68,000, the 
chief items being Rs. 1,500 spent on lighting, Rs. 6,000 on 
drainage, Rs. 21,000 on conservancy, Rs. 13,000 on medical 
relief, Rs. 8,000 on roads, and Rs. 3,000 on education. A 
drainage scheme and a project for providing a filtered water- 
supply are under consideration. , 

Rajaona. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Mon- 
ghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25“ 12' N. and 86° 5'E., 2 
miles north-west of Luckeesarai railway station. Population 
(1901), 388. According to Cunningham, Rajaona is the site 
of the Lo-in-ni-lo monastery visited by Hiuen Tsiang. Some 
fine Buddhist sculptures found here have been removed to 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

[Archaeological Survey of Bidia, vol. i, pp. 151-6, and vol.xv, 
PP- 13-sO 

Sheikhpura {Shaikhfurd). — Town in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated in 25° 8' 
N. and 85° 51' E. Population (igoi), 10,135. is on the 
South Bihar Railw^ay and is an important centre of the grain 
trade. Tubes for Jiukkas are manufactured. 

Sitakund. — Hot springs in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Monghyr District, Bengal, situated 4 miles east of Monghyr 
town. The springs, which are enclosed in masonry reservoirs, 
are visited by large numbers of pilgrims each year, especially 
at the full moon of Magh. 

Bhagalpur District {Bhaglipur, meaning the ‘city of 
good luck ’ or ‘ the city of refugees ’). — Central District of the 
Division of the same name, lying between 24° 33' and 26° 34' 
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N. and 86° 19' and 87° 31' E., with an area of 4,226 square and river 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Nepal j on the east, 
north of the Ganges, by the District of Purnea ; on the south 
and east, south of the Ganges, by the Santal Parganas ; and 
on the west by the Districts of Darbhanga and Monghyr. 

The District is divided into two nearly equal parts by the 
Ganges. The northern half forms a continuation of the great 
alluvial plain of Tirhut, being intersected by many rivers which 
are connected with each other by numerous dhars or water- 
courses. The southern and eastern portions of this tract are 
liable to inundation by the flooding of these rivers and by the 
overflow of the Ganges on its northern bank. The north- 
eastern part of the District, which was formerly one of the 
most fertile regions in the ^xda-iarai rice tract, has been devas- 
tated by the changes in the course of the Kosi river. On the 
south of the Ganges the land is low, but about 20 miles south 
of Bhagalpur town it rises gently till it merges in the hilly 
country of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

The river system consists of a reach of the Ganges, about 
6q miles in length, with numerous Himalayan affluents on its 
north bank and a few hill streams bn the south, which become 
in the rains large rivers, but for the rest of the year are sandy 
watercourses ; of the latter, the only stream worthy of mention 
is the Chandan. The northern rivers, of which the most 
important are the Tiljuga, Batl, Dimra, Talaba, Parwan, Kosi, 

Dhusan, Chalauni, Loran Katna, Daus, and Ghugri, run 
mostly from north to south with a slightly eastward tendency. 

The larger of them rise in Nepal at the foot of the Himalayas 
and fall into the Ghugri, which in its turn joins the Kosi 6 miles 
from the confluence of that river with the Ganges at Colgong. 

The two most important rivers, the Kosi and the Ganges, have 
changed their courses in the past and are liable to change 
them again in future. The channel of the Kosi has been 
steadily advancing westward ; and the large trading village 
of Nathpur, which in 1850 lay some miles west of the river, 
has been swept away and its site now lies many miles east of it. 

There are no lakes in Bhagalpur, but shallow marshes are 
numerous. Large tracts of land are flooded every year in the 
rains, and, as they dry up, are cultivated and are very fertile. 

The geological formations represented are the A'Vrchaean, Geology, 
the Gondwana, and the Gangetic alluvium. Throughout the 
greater part of the District the older rocks are almost entirely 
concealed by alluvium. In the south the Archaean rocks rise 
above the level of the alluvial plain, and consist partly of 
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crystalline rocks of varied constitution, belonging to the division 
designated ‘Bengal gneiss,’ partly of a very ancient series of 
altered stratified rocks, not unlike the Dharwar schists of 
Southern India. Along the southern banks of the Ganges 
various rocks are e.xposed in detached spurs and outlying 
prolongations of the Rajmahal hills. Some small islands of 
an exceptionally granitoid gneiss occur in the Ganges at 
Colgong. The remaining exposures belong to the Gondwana 
series. The hills at Pirpainti consist of basic volcanic rocks 
of the Rajmahal group, which belongs to the Upper Gondwana; 
those at Patharghata, north-east of Colgong, of Damodar rocks 
belonging to the lower coal-bearing series. The latter contain 
siliceous white clays suitable for the manufacture of many 
articles of hard pottery, and have been unsuccessfully explored 
for coal b 

The north of the District is covered in places by deposits of 
sand left by the Kosi, on which nothing grows except high 
jungle grass ; but the greater part consists of fertile land. 
South of the Ganges the soil is rich and covered with crops, 
.and mango and palm groves abound. The latter, however, 
practically cease in the rising ground 20 miles south of 
Bhagalpur town, and mangoes grow only in scattered groups ; 
the mahua-tvQQ {Bassia latifolia) here becomes common, the 
red cotton-tree [Botnbax malabaricitvi) attains a great size, and 
patches of dhak jungle {Bufea frondosa) appear, interspersed 
with large trees, the most important being the sal {Shorea 
robiisid), the abiius or Indian ebony, and Terminalia. 

The sloth or Indian bear {Melursus ursiuus) occurs in the 
south of the District ; it is usually harmless unless attacked- 
Tigers are found occasionally in the high grass jungles of the 
Kosi in the north-east, and leopards in the hilly country to the 
extreme south of the District, while several species of wild cat 
are met with, including the palm civet or ‘ toddy cat ’ (Pam- 
doxuriis niger), so called from its alleged habit of drinking the 
juice of the palmyra palm. Wild hog are found in all parts 
of the District, but are most common north of the Ganges, 
where they do considerable damage to the crops and are used 
by the lower castes for food. 

The climate is pleasant and healthy. In the south the 
summer months are very hot, but in the extreme north the 
climate is cool throughout the year. Mean temperature varies 
from 62° in January to 89° in May. The highest average 

> This account was contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, Deputy-Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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maximum is 97° in April. The annual rainfall averages 51 
inches, of which 8'5 inches fall in June, 13*1 in July, 11-7 in 
August, and 9-3 in September. Rainfall is fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole area, but the average is rather higher 
towards the north. 

The earthquake of 1897 caused considerable damage in Natural 
Bhagalpur town, but only one life was lost. In September, 

1899, the eastern part of South Bhagalpur, including the 
country about Colgong, suffered very severely from a heavy 
flood. Owing to a cyclonic cloud-burst, the Chandan river 
rose in flood, broke its embankments, and flooded all the 
country in the neighbourhood of Ghoga, while the railway 
bridge near Ghoga was washed away ; altogether about 1,800 
lives were lost and 25,000 houses destroyed. In 1906 serious 
distress was caused by floods in the extreme west of the 
^ladhipura and Supaul subdivisions, the crops being entirely 
destroyed in parts of the former; and there was also some 
distress in the head-quarters subdivision between the Ganges 
and Tiljilga. 

Historically there is little of interest in the annals of Bhagal- History, 
pur until the later Musalman times. The town of Bhagalpur 
is occasionally referred to in the Ahbaritama, and in the Am-i- 
Akbart it is mentioned as the chief town of mahal or pargana 
Bhagalpur, which was assessed at Rs. 1,17,403. Akbar’s troops 
are known to have marched through it when invading Bengal 
in r573 and 1575 ; and in the second war against the Afghans, 

Man Singh made Bhagalpur the rendezvous of all the Bihar 
contingents which in 1591 were dispatched thence to Burdwan 
before the invasion of Orissa. The town was subsequently 
made the seat of an imperial fanjdar or military governor. 

When the East India Company assumed the Dlwani of 
Bengal (1765), Bhagalpur District formed the eastern part of 
the Muhammadan sarkar of Monghyr, and lay, with the excep- 
tion of one pargana, to the south of the Ganges. At that time 
the country to the south and west was so unsettled, owing to 
the inroads of hill tribes, that the exact boundaries of the 
District in those directions cannot be determined ; and it was 
not until 1774 that an oflScer was specially deputed to ascertain 
its limits. Till 1769 the revenue and criminal jurisdiction 
continued in native hands ; but at the end of that year an 
English Supervisor was appointed, who lived at Rajmahal and 
whose duties were ‘to obtain a summary history of the provinces, 
the state, produce, and capacity of the lands, the amount of 
the revenues, the cesses, and all demands whatsoever which 
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are made on the cultivators, the manner of collecting them, 
and the gradual rise of every new impost, the regulation of 
commerce, and the administration of justice.’ In 1772, when 
the Company took the management of the revenue into its own 
hands, it was found that during the previous seven years more 
than 5 lakhs of land revenue had been embezzled annually. 
Measures were at once taken to put the collections on a more 
satisfactory footing, and the zaminddrs were ordered to live on 
their estates and attend to the collection of their rents, and 
were imprisoned if they fell into arrears. The Collector ne.xt 
turned his attention to the administration of criminal justice. 
The ravages of the marauding hill tribes in the south had 
become so serious that, in December, 1777, and January, 177S, 
44 villages were plundered and burned, and in May, 1778, the 
hillmen actually carried off some of the Collector’s tents within 
a few miles of Bhagalpur town. Property and life were in- 
secure, and it became a matter of supreme importance to pacify 
these hill tribes. In conjunction with Captain James Brown 
of Rajmahal, Augustus Clevland, at that time Collector of the 
District, carried out a scheme which resulted in 1780 in the 
pensioning of the hill chiefs. From this time matters im- 
proved; and though the ravages of the hillmen did not at 
once cease, the prompt measures which followed upon each 
inroad at length produced the desired effect, and the country 
became finally free from attack. 

There have been many changes of jurisdiction in the Dis- 
trict, and it has lost little by little the character of a South 
Gangetic tract which it had when it first came into British 
possession. A stretch of 700 square miles on the north of the 
river was added to it in 1864, and a further important transfer 
was made in 1874, when the Kharagpur pargana was separated 
from Bhagalpur and added to Monghyr District. 

The most interesting archaeological remains are at Mandar- 
GiRi ; there are rock sculptures at JahangIra and Pathar- 
GHATA, a rock temple at Colgong, and the remains of 
Buddhist monasteries at Sult.anganj. The Birbandh, an 
embankment running for 20 miles along the west bank of 
the Daus river in the north, is usually represented as being 
a fortification erected by a prince named Bir — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that the Daus is at present an insignificant 
stream which does not need embanking. At one time, how- 
ever, the river was possibly much larger, and it may be that the 
Birbandh was raised to restrain its overflow. At Champanagar 
near Bhagalpur town are two remarkable places of worship 
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belonging to the Jain sect of Oswals, one of them erected by 
the great banker of the eighteenth century, Jagat Seth; and 
also the mausoleum of a Muhammadan saint, Makhdum Shah, 
the inscription on which states that it was. erected in 1615 
by Khwaja Ahmad Samarkandi, faicjddr of sarkdr Monghyr. 
Other objects of interest near the town are the Karangarh 
plateau, which formerly contained the lines of the Hill Rangers 
(a regiment embodied by Clevland about 1780), and a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Clevland by the landholders 
of the District. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,826,038 The 
in 1872 to 1,967,63s in 1881, 2,032,696 in 1891, and 
2 ,o 88,9S3 in 190T. The District is generally healthy, but the 
Kishanganj thdna and parts of Madhipura bordering on the 
Kosi are notoriously malarious. Cholera usually occurs in 
localized epidemics from April to June and August to October; 
it was very severe and widespread in 1900. Deaf-mutism is 
prevalent in the Colgong, Bihpur, and Bhagalpur thdnas which 
adjoin the Ganges, and in the Supaul subdivision on the right 
bank of the Kosi. 

Details of the population in xgoi are given below ; — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

> 

Bhagalpur 

934 


830 

585,244 

627 

+ 6-0 

30,675 

Banka 

1,183 


994 

433,499 

367 

+ 2.4 

13,117 

Madhipura 

1,176 


757 

559.310 

476 

+ 3.8 

12,791 

Supaul . 

934 


483 

510,900 

547 

— 6*1 

12,677 

District total 

4,326 

2 

3 >063 

3,088,953 

494 

+ 2.8 

69,260 


The two towns are Bhagalpur, the head-quarters, and Col- 
gong. The population is not so dense as in the Districts to 
the west, a fact which may be ascribed to a less fertile soil and 
less healthy climate, combined in the Madhipura subdivision, 
where there has been an actual loss of population, with occa- 
sional floods from the Kosi which leave behind them a barren 
sediment of sand. There is a considerable gain by immigration 
from the Districts on the west and the United Provinces, 
which is more than counterbalanced by large emigration to 
Purnea and the Santal Parganas. The vernacular spoken is 
the Mai thill dialect of Bihar! ; in the south a sub-dialect known 
as Chhika Chhiki boli is used. Hindus number 1,875,309, 
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or 89.8 per cent, of the total population, and Muliammadans 
209,311, or 10 per cent. 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes are the Ahirs 
and Goalas (367,000), Dhanuks (103,000), ;Musahars (94,000), 
Chamars (90,000), Koiris (89,000), Tantis (80,000), and Do 
■sadhs (79,000), while other functional castes are also well repre- 
sented. Being bounded by the Nepal tarai on the north and 
the Santal Parganas on the south, the District contains a large 
aboriginal element, and the Musahars, Chamars, and Dosadhs 
consist almost entirely of semi-Hinduized aborigines. Gan- 
gautas (56,000, chiefly in the head-quarters subdivision) and 
Gonrhis (49,000, chiefly in the Supaul subdivision) are more 
common here than elsewhere; and there are 27,000 Santals, 
mostly in the thdnas bordering on the Santal Parganas. Of the 
Muhammadans 92,000 are Shaikhs, but Jolahas and Kunjras 
are also numerous. Agriculture supports 68-6 per cent, of the 
population, industries 10-7 per cent., commerce 1-2 per cent., 
and the professions 0-9 per cent. 

Two missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, stationed 
at Champanagar, a few miles from Bhagalpur town, work in 
Bhagalpur, Purnea, and Monghyr Districts, There is also an 
independent mission at Jaypur in the south of the District, and 
Bhagalpur is a station of the Church of England Zanana Mis- 
sionary Society. In the latter town a fine church for the native 
congregation, a high school, an orphanage, and a leper asylum 
are superintended by the missionaries. In rpoi the number 
of native Christians was 514. 

The soils on the two sides of the Ganges are very different. 
On the north the soil, like that of Lower Bengal, consists 
chiefly of good clays intermixed with sand, which are ordinarily 
very friable. On the south of the river five different kinds are 
found. Along the south-eastern boundary is a high belt of land 
some 6 to 10 miles wide, containing gravel, granite, jasper, and 
basalt ; this is the least productive soil, but grows rahar and 
is well wooded. Of less elevation, but still above flood-level, is 
bari land, which yields rich cold-season crops, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, mustard, and sugar-cane, and is classed as either 
salt or dosal according as it gives one or two crops in the year. 
Land fit for gromng rice is known as kheydri land, which is 
also divided into the same two classes according to the number 
of crops it produces ; some of this land, however, loses much 
of its value from the presence of calcareous nodules or from 
efflorescence of soda. Chaur is very low marsh land, which 
cannot be cultivated till after the rainy season is passed. 
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Dh'.ra i:: l.uul l>in^ on ihc lunk uf iljc (laiigts v.hich i.s huijjcci 
U) yearly iniiiidaiion ; ii produce;, yood cold-.sea -on cropi and 
is Very suiiablc for die cuhi%adoii of indigo. When crc.ered 
with a layer of band, it i;. called baiiihuuHi-, and if the -.and i^ 
not inure th.m i8 inclie.-i deej), the Ion,;; tap-root of the nid';;i) 
plant reaches to the ;;ood soil below and the plant floiiri .hes. 

In ryoj-.i the cultivated are.i was estimated at .;,3.:o i liai' 
.stpiare miles and the cultivable waste .it 312 square mile-, de- eiilteral 
t.iil;. by subdivisions not being avail.dde. About 35 per cent, j;;',! I'liWci- 
of the cultiv.ited are.t is twice cropped. 1 ercji;. 

Rice is the ,sta[)le food-gr.tin. The princip.d croj) is the 
iV-hiini or winter rice, which is sown in M.iy anil re.iped in 
Uecember or J.inuary, and coiers 1,707 stiuare miles; while 
the I'lhului ux early crop, which is also sown in .M.iy but re.iped 
in .August, covers .(95 square miles. Other staple crojis .ire 
iiiai/e (3<ji sipuire miles) and nuiruCs (iqa), while im|)oitant 
lood-gr.iins are wlie.it (353), b.irley, yc.as//', and gr.iin. Oil 
seeds include linseed, r.ipeseed, iiiu.st.ird, c.istor-oil, .ind til , 
cotton and jute arc the chief fibres, but a new fibre, rhea, 
is now being grown at llang.ion and may |)o.>sibly bnome 
important. .Sugar cane (100 sriuare miles) is more evtensnely 
grown than in any other District of Heiigal ; on the other li.ind 
indigo with 12,000 acres, though still an imjiortant crop, has 
been affected by the fall in [irices in recent years. 

Improvements have been effected in the cultiv.ition of sug.ir- Imptuic- 
c.ine, and the Xainl Tal potato has also been introduced with 
success. I.oans under the .\grtculturists’ l.o.ms .\ct have been uirsl 
granted freely in times of distress ; Ks. 36,000 was .idvanced la-eiwc. 
in 1892-3 on .iccount of the f.iilure of the crojjs, Rs. 30,000 in 
1897-S, .mother year of scarcity, and Rs. i6,ooo in igijq-iqco 
in consequence of dis.istroiis llouds. 

.\s elsewhere in liih.'ir, the c.UlIe arc of a better anti stronger < ntU-. 
breed th.in those of b’eiig.il {iroiier. There is no lack nl 
isisturage; the ^^iu^-’hrCts of K.ituri.i in the south .ind the 
Auiur lands of the Dhar.impur in the north provide 

.ibundance of grazing lantl, and scarcity of fodder is -.cidom 
evperieiiced even in (lerioils of drought or famine, 'file only 
c.ittle fair of importance is liekl at Singhesw.ir in M.'.dhijnii.'i. 

There are no c.in.ils ; irrigation is carried on lirineij.ally Ir.igatiua. 
by me.ins of re-servoirs and the system of r/w .md 
which is common throughout Uih.'ir. A reservoir is ncide 
on the side of a hill near a river .is high up .is is lea.'ible ; 

.mil wlieii the river comes down in llcod, w.iter is diverted 
into the reseI^oir .uul is sub.scquently carried wiierc required 
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over a series of terraces. This scheme of irrigation removes 
the need for canals, and produces excellent crops upon most 
unpromising land. It fails only when the opportunity of filling 
the reservoirs is missed and the last flood of the river comes 
down without advantage being taken of it. The area of land 
irrigated by means of tanks and wells is estimated at 1,121 
square miles. 

Lead ores (principally argentiferous galena) occur at Gaurlpur 
or Phaga, Dahijar, Khanda, Gamharia, Khajuria, and Karikhar. 
At Phaga 103 oz. 2 dwt. 12 grs. of silver and at Khajuria 46 oz. 
4 dwt. 3 grs. have been obtained per ton of lead from galena ; 
but two attempts made to work galena in 1878-9 and in 1900 
were soon abandoned. Other minerals existing in the District 
are sulphide of lead, sulphuret of antimony, malachite, talc, 
chlorite, and jasper. Iron ore is also distributed over the 
whole of the hilly country, but is not much worked. Close 
to Colgong there are several small hills consisting of piled 
masses of a very compact grey granite, which appears at one 
time to have been quarried for the construction of temples. 

The principal manufactures are fasar silk and bafta cloths. 
Indigo, gJii, iron and brass utensils, cloth, and lac bracelets. 
Gur (molasses) is made at Banka and exported to Lower 
Bengal ; coarse coloured glass used for bracelets is manufac- 
tured at Bhagalpur town ; and carpets and blankets are made 
in the Central jail. The manufacture of tasar is carried on 
by means of hand-looms of a primitive kind. The silk is 
woven with a mixture of cotton in various proportions, and 
the pieces of cloth produced are called by different names 
according to the proportion of cotton in warp or woof. The 
indigo industry is declining owing to the competition of the 
artificial dye; and in 1903—4 the out-turn was only 75 tons. 
In Bhagalpur town there are a few small factories of aerated 
water. 

The chief imports are coal and coke, salt, cotton piece- 
goods, gunny-bags, gram and pulses, silk (raw), and tobacco 
(raw) ; the chief exports are rice and paddy, wheat, gram and 
pulses, linseed, mustard seed, and indigo. The imports are 
received by rail or steamer from Eastern Bengal or come down 
by road from Nepal. In order to gauge the extent of trade 
with Nepal, three registration posts have been established on 
three main routes from the north ; but a part of the trade 
comes by intermediate routes and so escapes observation. 
The e.xport trade, like the import trade, is largely with Nepal 
and Eastern Bengal. The important trade centres are : in 
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the south, Sultanganj, Bhagalpur, Colgong, Pirpainti, Belhar, 
Amarpur, Barahat, Jay pur, and Banka; and in the north, 
Madhipura, Kishanganj, Bangaon, Pratapganj, Bihpur, and 
Supaul. In the south most of the trade is carried by the 
East Indian Railway loop-line and by the Steam Navigation 
Company, whose boats facilitate the carriage of grain from 
the Gangetic tracts. New trade facilities have been afforded 
by the opening of the railway connecting Sonpur with Katihar 
and the branch line from Bihpur to Barari, which have diverted 
a large amount of the trade of North Bhagalpur, but have 
hardly affected traffic in the south. 

Three main railway lines run east and west almost parallel Railways, 
through the District. The loop-line of the East Indian Rail- 
way (broad gauge) passes along the south bank of the Ganges, 
with a branch line from Sultanganj station to Sultanganj Ghat 
for goods only. On the north bank runs the Hajipur-Katihar 
extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway (metre 
gauge). In connexion with it is a branch line from Bihpur 
to Barari Ghat, from which a steam ferry plies across the Ganges 
to Bhagalpur ; it is proposed to construct a line from the south 
bank of the river to Bhagalpur railway station. The Tirhut 
State Railway (metre gauge), worked as part of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway system, passes through the north of the 
District, terminating on the east at Khanwa Ghat on the Kosi, 
where it is connected by a ferry with the line from Anchra 
Ghat to Katihar. A new line running from Mansi in Monghyr 
north to BhaptiahT to connect the Hajipur-Katihar Railway with 
the Tirhut State Railway is under construction, and from this 
line a branch will run to Madhipura. A proposal has also 
been made to construct a branch from Bhagalpur via Bausi to 
Deogarh in the Santal Parganas. 

Including 39^ miles of village tracks, the District contains Roads. 
1,763 miles of road, of which 63^ are metalled. The principal 
metalled road leads from Bhagalpur town to the Santal Parganas 
via Jagdispur and Bausi. Other important roads run west to 
Monghyr, east to Sahibganj, and north to Madhipura and 
Supaul. 

The principal waterway is the Ganges, on which traffic is W.-iter 
carried on by the Steam Navigation Company. Most of the 
rivers in the north of the District are navigable for part of the 
year. The Tiljuga is navigable by boats of 70 tons as far as 
Tilakeswar, and the lower reaches of the Dimra and Talaba 
are navigable by boats of 9 tons. The Kosi is very dangerous 
for navigation, owing to the frequent changes in its course and 
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its strong current during the rains. In addition to the ferries 
across the Kosi at Khanwa Ghat and across the Ganges at 
Bhagalpur, there are important ferries at Colgong and Sultan- 
ganj. 

Bhagalpur has suffered from time to time from scarcity, and 
there are records of famines in 1770, 1775, 1779, and 1783. 
From that date there seems to have been no year of great 
distress till 1866, the year of the Orissa famine, when Bhagalpur 
suffered considerably, the price of rice in July, 1866, rising to 
8i seers for a rupee. In the famine of 1874 elaborate measures 
were taken to relieve distress. The total expenditure exceeded 
9 lakhs, but a part of this consisted of advances to cultivators 
which were afterwards partially realized. In the famine of 
1896-7 a portion of the District, 300 square miles in area, 
was affected and required a limited amount of relief. Test 
works were opened early in 1897, but they failed to show any 
great demand for labour, the number of persons in receipt 
of relief never exceeding 25,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Bhagalpur, B.anka, Madhi- 
PURA, and SuPAUL. The District Magistrate-Collector is 
assisted at head-quarters by a staff consisting of five Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors and two Sub-Deputy-Collectors, and also 
occasionally by a Joint or Assistant Magistrate. The outlying 
subdivisions are in charge of Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, the 
subdivisional officers of Supaul and Madhipura being usually 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District and Sessions 
Judge, who is also Judge of Monghyr, are those of three 
Sub-Judges at head-quarters and of five Munsifs, of whom two 
are stationed at Bhagalpur and one each at Banka and Madhi- 
pura, while the fifth is an additional Munsif for Madhipura 
and Begusarai in Monghyr. The criminal courts include those 
of the Sessions Judge, an Assistant Sessions Judge, the District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned magistrates. The com- 
monest cases are those arising out of disputes about land; 
in recent years there has been an outbreak of dacoity in the 
north of the District. 

As already stated, Bhagalpur formed under Muhammadan 
rule part of the sarkdr of Monghyr, and the amount of land 
revenue for which it was liable cannot be separately determined ; 
it is, however, known that the zaminddrs in the hilly parts of 
the Banka subdivision enjoyed semi-independence and seldom 
paid any revenue at all. In consequence of the embezzlements 
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which followed the Permanent Settlement, the land revenue 
in 1799 amounted to only 3-ro lakhs; and owing to the back- 
ward condition of the District at the time of tlie settlement 
and to the imperfect assessments originally made, the incidence 
of land revenue is extraordinarily low, amounting for the whole 
District to R. 0-4-6 per cultivated acre and to less than i r per 
cent, of the rental. In many places, especially in the Banka 
subdivision, there has been a great development of estates 
in recent years, and villages with a rental of more than 
Rs. 1,000 are paying a nominal revenue of Rs. 8 a year. In 
the north the westward advance of the Kosi river has washed 
away a number of estates, and the proprietors have allowed 
them to be sold for arrears of revenue. In this way the number 
of khds mahdls is increasing. In all, however, only 70 estates 
with a current demand of Rs. 38,000 are held direct by Govern- 
ment, the remainder of the District, with the exception of 
10 temporarily settled estates paying Rs. 2,000, being per- 
manently settled. During the last century the subdivision of 
estates has been remarkable, the number of estates having 
increased thirty-fold and the number of proprietors eighty-fold 
in that time. In the south the rent of low land suitable for 
rice cultivation varies from t2 annas to Rs. 6 per acre and 
of bhith or high land from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre, while high 
jungle lands fetch only from 6 annas to Rs. 1-8. In the 
north, rice land varies from 12 annas to Rs. 4-1, and bhith 
land from 1 2 annas to Rs. 3-8 per acre. The average area 
of a ryot’s holding in the south is from 8 to 15 acres, but 
in the north it is less. A ryot with a holding of 20 acres 
is considered to be well-to-do, and holdings of more than 
40 acres are almost confined to the mahdjan class, who lend 
money and grain at interest. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 


1 

j iSSo-i. 

1 1890-1. ■ I900-I. i >903-4. j 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

n 


! 5,96 

1 t 7 ,-S 


Outside the municipalities of Bhag.vlpur and Colgoxg, Local and 
local affairs are managed by the District board, to which sub- 

... ® . goveni- 

divisional local boards are subordinate. In 1903-4 its income ment. 
was Rs. 3,31,000, including Rs. 1,38,000 from rates; and the 
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e.xpenditure was Rs. 2,30,000, the chief item being Rs. 1,57,000 
spent on public works. 

The only important work constructed by the Public Works 
department is the Chandan embankment. This extends for 
3-| miles along the left bank of the Chandan river, and protects 
an area of about 4J square miles, including the village of 
Banka and some low-lying land in the vicinity. Other smaller 
embankments have been constructed by zannndars. 

The District contains 21 thanas or police stations and 10 
outposts. The force subordinate to the District Superinten- 
dent in 1903 consisted of 4 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 38 
head-constables, and 399 constables. There was also a rural 
police force of 194 daffadars and 3,782 chauklddrs. A company 
of military police is stationed at Bhagalpur town. The training 
school for officers of the Bengal police service is at Bhagalpur, 
and during the year 170 cadets and 9 probationary Assistant 
Superintendents were trained there. A Central jail at Bhagal- 
pur has accommodation for 1,964 prisoners, and subsidiary jails 
at Banka, j\Iadhipura, and Supaul for 45. 

Education is backward, only 3-3 per cent, of the population 
(6-6 males and o-i females) being able to read and write in 
igor. An advance has, however, been made in recent years; 
for though the number of pupils under instruction fell from 
21,286 in 1880-1 to 17,306 in 1892-3, it increased again to 
25,387 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 27,996 boys and 2,492 girls were 
at school, being respectively i8-i and 1-5 per cent, of those of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was 1,319: namely, one Arts 
college, 19 secondary, 962 primary, and 337 special schools. 
The expenditure on education was Rs. 1,60,000, of which 
Rs. 15,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 35,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 2,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 74,000 
from fees. The chief educational institution is the Tejnarayan 
Jubilee College in Bhagalpur town; the only other notable 
school is the Sanskrit iol at Karangarh. A Santal boys’ 
school and a Santal girls’ school near the eastern border have 
a large attendance, while all the primary schools in the south 
of the District are attended by boys of aboriginal races. 

In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
6 had accommodation for 70 in-patients. At these the 
cases of 71,000 out-patients and 954 in-patients were treated 
during the year, and 4,206 operations were performed. The 
e.xpenditure was Rs. 24,000, of which Rs. r,8oo was met 
from Government contributions, Rs. 8,000 from Local and 
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Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from sub- 
scriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccina- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
72,000, representing 35-8 per 1,000 of the population. 

[M. Martin (Buchanan-Hamilton), Eastern India, vol. ii 
(1838); Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. 
xiv (1877).] 

Bhagalpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Bhagalpur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 4' and 25° 30' N. 
and 86° 39' and 87° 31' E., with an area of 934 square miles. 

The subdivision consists of an alluvial tract of great natural 
fertility, bounded on the north by the Ghugri and intersected 
by the Ganges. The population in 1901 was 585,244, com- 
pared with 552,279 in 1891, the density being 627 persons per 
square mile. It contains two towns, Bhagalpur (population, 

75,760), the head-quarters, and Colgong (5,738); and 830 
villages. Bhagalpur, Sultanganj, and Colgong are important 
marts on the banks of the Ganges. There are archaeological 
remains of interest at these places, as well as at Jahangira, 
Karangarh, and Patharghata. 

Banka Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 33' and 25° 7' N. and 
86° if and 87° ii' E., with an area of 1,182 square miles. It 
is situated on the fringe of the Santal Parganas, and the country 
rises from the dead level of the northern alluvial plain by 
a series of rolling ridges, valleys, and jungle-clad hills. The 
population in 1901 was 433,499, compared with 423,350 in 
1891. It contains 994 villages, one of which, B.\nka, is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. The subdivision is less densely 
populated than the remainder of the District, supporting only 
367 persons per square mile. Mandargiri hill possesses some 
archaeological interest, and there are also remains at Bausi 
in its neighbourhood. 

Madhipura Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Bhagal- 
pur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 24' and 26° 7' N. and 
86° 19' and 87° 8' E., with an area of 1,176 square miles. The 
subdivision, which is bounded on the south by the Ghugri, is 
a low-lying alluvial tract, intersected by numerous rivers and 
water-channels and liable to inundation I'rom their overflow. 

The population in 1901 was 559,310, compared with 575,505 
in 1891, the density being 476 persons per square mile. It 
contains 757 villages, one of which, Madhipura, is the head- 
quarters ; but no town. The decline in population is accounted 
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for by the fact that a large part of the Madhipura and Kishan- 
ganj tJidnas have been devastated by the ravages of the Kosi, 
which has deposited a thick sediment of silt. 

Supaul Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, lying between 25° 59' and 26° 34' N. and 
86° 24' and 87° 8' E., with an area of 934 square miles. The 
subdivision is a continuation of the great alluvial plain of 
North Bihar, its northern frontier consisting of the marshy 
submontane tract known as the tarai. The population in 1901 
was 510,900, compared with 481,562 in 1891. It contains 
482 villages, of which Supaul is the head-quarters ; but no 
town. The subdivision is the most progressive part of the 
District and, after the head-quarters subdivision, the most 
thickly populated, the density being 547 persons per square mile. 

Banka Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 24° 53' N. 
and 86° 56' E., on the Chandan river. Population (1901), 
1,091. It contains the usual public offices; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 1 2 prisoners. Gur is made and e.xported 
to Lower Bengal. 

Bausi. — Village in the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur 
District, Bengal, situated in 24° 48' N. and 87° 2' E., near the 
base of Mandargiri. Population (1901), 649. The numerous 
buildings, tanks, large wells, and stone figures found for a mile 
or two round the base of the hill show that a great city must 
once have stood here. The people of the neighbourhood say 
that it contained 52 markets, 53 streets, and 88 tanks. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, a large building, the ruins of which still 
exist, and the walls of which contain an immense number of 
small holes, evidently intended to hold chirdgs, or small native 
lamps, was formerly illuminated on the night of the Dewali 
festival by a hundred thousand of these lights, each house- 
holder being allowed to supply only one. How or when the 
city fell into ruin is not known, though popular tradition 
ascribes its destruction to Kala Pahar. A Sanskrit inscription 
on a stone triumphal arch seems to show that the city was in 
existence less than 300 years ago. After the destruction of the 
temple of Madhusudan on Mandargiri hill, the image of the 
god was brought to Bausi, where it now remains. Once a year, 
on the Paus Sankranti day, the image is carried from Bausi to 
the foot of the hill, and is swung on the triumphal arch. 
About 50,000 pilgrims assemble from all parts of the country, 
in order to bathe in the sacred tank at the foot of the hill, and 
a fair is held which lasts for fifteen days. 
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Bhagalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of the same name in Bengal, situated in 25° 15' N. 
and 87° o' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the 
East Indian Railway, distant from Calcutta 265 miles by rail 
and 326 by river. Bhagalpur figures more than once in 
Muhammadan chronicles of the sixteenth century. Akbar’s 
troops marched through the town when invading Bengal in 
1573 and r575. In Akbar’s second war against the Afghan 
king of Bengal, his Hindu general Man Singh made Bhagalpur 
the rendezvous of all the Bihar contingents, which in 1592 were 
sent thence through Chota Nagpur to Burdwan, where they met 
the Bengal levies, and the united army invaded Orissa. The 
town was subsequently made the seat of an imperial faujddr 
or military governor. The town contains two monuments to 
the memory of Augustus Clevland, Collector of Bhagalpur 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, one of brick, erected 
by the landholders of the District, the other of stone sent out by 
the Directors of the East India Company from England. 
Within the town and its neighbourhood {at Champanagar) are 
some interesting Muhammadan shrines, and two remarkable 
places of worship, belonging to the Jain sect of Oswals, one of 
them erected by the great banker of the eighteenth century, 
Jagat Seth. The Karangarh plateau near the town formerly 
contained the lines of the Bhagalpur Hill Rangers organized 
by Clevland in 1780. 

The population increased from 65,377 in 1872 to 68,238 in 
r88r, 69,106 in i89r', and 75,760 in 1901, of whom 70 per 
cent, were Hindus and 29 per cent. Muhammadans, while there 
were 333 Christians and 118 Jains. The town is thriving, 
its growth being due mainly to a great development in the 
export trade in agricultural produce, which has led to the open- 
ing of a second railway station. It contains the usual criminal, 
revenue, and civil courts, a police training school, Central jail. 
Arts college, dispensary with 32 beds, and a Lady Dufferin 
hospital. The jail has accommodation for 1,964 prisoners, 
who are employed in the manufacture of blankets and carpets, 
canework, furniture-making, carving, oil-pressing, grain-grinding, 
and rope-making. Cerebro-spinal fever has been practically 
endemic in the jail since 1897, outbursts occurring at varying 
intervals ; the disease appears to be commonest among prisoners 
employed on dusty forms of labour, in the garden and on road- 
making. The Jubilee College, built by Babu Tejnarayan 
Singh, a zamindCir oi the town, in 18S7, was raised to the first 
gmde in 1S90, when Law classes were opened. The college 

lie. II. N 
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has a fine building and a strong staff of professors j a hostel 
for boarders is attached to it. 

Bhagalpur was constituted a municipality in 1864. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 1-36 lakhs, 
and the expenditure i-is lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 
1-29 lakhs, including Rs. 32,000 derived from a tax on houses 
and lands, Rs. 21,000 from a water rate, Rs. ix,ooo from tolls, 
Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy rate, and Rs. 10,000 from a tax 
on vehicles. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 1-2-4 per heaS 
of the population. In the same year the expenditure was 
I-I2 lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 3,000 spent on drainage, 
Rs. 20,000 on conservancy, Rs. 9,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 17,000 on roads, and Rs. 1,900 on education. The town 
is a very healthy one, with a natural system of drainage and 
a filtered water-supply, which was extended in 1896-7 to the 
suburbs of Nathnagar and Champanagar, a loan of 3 lakhs 
having been advanced by Government for the purpose. 

Colgong (Jlahalgaon ). — Town in the head-quarters subdivi- 
sion of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 16' N. and 
87° 14' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the East 
Indian Railway, 245 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 
5,738, Ghiyas-ud-din MahmQd, the last independent king of. 
Bengal, died here in 1539 after the sack of Gaur. There is 
a rock temple of peculiar style, which formerly contained 
several fine specimens of sculpture, and the place appears to 
have been visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. It is 
of some commercial importance and was once notorious as the 
resort of thags. Colgong was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income and expenditure during the decade end- 
ing 1901-2 averaged Rs, 5,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 5,500, mainly from a tax on houses and lands ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 6,000. A scheme for the drainage of 
the town is under consideration. 

\Archaeo logical Survey ReJ>oris, vol. xv, pp. 34-6.] 

Jahangira. — Island in the Ganges, situated in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, in 25° 15' N. 
and 86° 44' E. It contains a temple, a Imgam, and several 
interesting rock sculptures. 

[Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xv, pp. 20-4.] 

Karangarh. — Hill, or more properly plateau, in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 
25° 15' N. and 86° 56' E., near Bhagalpur town, and said 
to derive its name from Kama, a pious Hindu king. The 
plateau, which is locally known as the kila or fort, is believed 
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to be the site of one of the famous pre-Buddhist forts in Ben- 
gal j the lines of several bastions and the ditch in the west 
can still be traced. In more modern times it contained the 
lines of the Hill Rangers, a body of troops raised in 1780 
from among the hill people by Augustus Clevland, Collector 
of the District, for the pacification of the lawless jungle tribes- 
The corps was disbanded in 1863 on the reorganization of 
the Native army. The only objects of interest are Saiva 
temples of some celebrity. These consist of four buildings 
(inaths), with square bases and the usual pointed pinnacles. 
One is several hundred years old, the others being modern. 
Numbers of Hindu.s, though not usually worshippers of Siva, 
pay their devotions here on the last day of the month of 
Kartik. The temples contain several of the so-called seats 
of Mahadeo or Siva, one of which is made of stone from the 
Narbada. There are also two monuments erected to the 
memory of Clevland — one by Government, and the other by 
the landholders of the District. The Bidyasagar Memorial 
Sanskrit iol occupies a fine building in the fort compound. 

Madhipura Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 
56' N. and 86° 48' E., on the right bank of the Parwan river, 
about 52 miles from Bhagalpur town. Population (1901), 
5,188, The neighbourhood is associated with the popular 
ballad of Lorik, the deified cowherd. The village contains 
the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 
15 prisoners. 

Mandargiri. — Hill about 700 feet high, in the Banka 
subdivision of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 24° 
50' N. and 87° 2' E., about 40 miles south of the town of 
Bhagalpur. The hill, which consists of a huge mass of granite 
overgrown near the summit with low jungle, is a sacred spot 
to the Hindus, who consider it the mythological mountain 
Mandar, which was used in churning the ocean. The oldest 
buildings are two ruined temples near the top of the hill, 
which are ascribed by local tradition to a legendary Chola 
king who was cured of his leprosy by bathing in a tank here. 
There are two inscriptions and some rude carvings on the 
rock, and numerous artificial tanks have been cut in the side 
of the hill, some of which go back to the time of Aditj’a Sen 
(a. d. 675). The largest of these, known as the Sitakund, is 
100 feet long by 500 feet wide and stands 500 feet above the 
surrounding plain. 

[M. hlartin, Eastern India, vol. ii, pp. 60-3.] 

N 2 
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Patharghata. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Bhagalpur District, Bengal, lying between 25° 17' and 25° 22' 
N. and 87° 12' and 87° 16' E., on the bank of the Ganges. 
On the northern side of the hill are some rock sculptures, 
apparently of a date prior to the seventh or eighth century 
A. D., the most interesting of which is a long row of figures 
known locally as the Chaurdsi sunni (‘84 sages’). The hill 
also contains five caves, in the most important of which, the 
Bateswar cave, bronze and silver relics have been discovered. 

[M. Martin, Eastern India, vol. ii, pp. 64-5; Archaeological 
Survey Reports, vol. xv, pp. 36-7.] 

Pirpainti. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 18' N. and 87° 25' 
E., on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 2,741. 
There is a considerable e.xport of country produce. Stone is 
quarried in the' neighbourhood. 

Sultanganj. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 15' N. and 86“ 
45' E., close to the Ganges and near the East Indian Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 4,410. Sultanganj is conspicuous 
for two great rocks of granite, one of which on the river 
bank is crowned by a Musalman mosque. The second and 
larger one is occupied by a temple of Ghaibnath Siva, and is 
a place of great holiness in the eyes of Hindus, few persons 
of position passing the place without making offerings to the 
idol. The river here impinges on a stone cliff, which is 
believed to be the scene of the loves of the river nymph and 
the god Siva. Close to the railway station are an ancient 
stupa and extensive remains of a Buddhist monastery, where 
a number of figures have been e.xhumed. The town, which 
is served by rail and river, is a flourishing mart. 
[Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xv, pp. 24-31.] 

Supaul Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Bhagalpur District, Bengal, situated in 26“ 6' N. 
and 86° 36' E. Population (1901), 3,101. The village, which 
is an important mart, contains- the usual public offices ; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Bonn- Pumea District. — District in the Bhagalpur Division of 

ilaries.con- Bengal, lying between 25° 15' and 26° 35' N. and 87° o' and 
and river 88 32 E., With an area of 4,994 square miles. It is bounded 
system. on the north by the State of Nepa and Darjeeling District; 

on the east by Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, and Malda ; on the west 
by the District of Bhagalpur ; and on the south by the 
Ganges, which separates it from the Santal Parganas and 
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from South Bhagalpur. The District lies 'therefore at the 
eastern extremity of the submontane tract known as North 
Bihar, which is wedged in between the Ganges and Nepal. 

Purnea originally belonged ,to Bengal, the river Kosi forming 
the eastern boundary of the sub-province of Bihar ; but, in 
common with the rest -of the Bhagalpur Division, the District 
now forms part of Bihar. 

Lying tov/ards the eastern limit of the Gangetic plain, 

Purnea presents an almost dead level, with the exception of 
a few tracts of undulating country in the north, bordering on 
Nepal, and a small hill .of nodular limestone {kankar) near 
Manihari in the south, an outlying spur of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. The east of the District is intersected by rivers and 
natural drainage channels, which give access to all parts of this 
tract during the rainy season ; and the rice swamps are never 
completely dry. The west, on the other hand, is a sandy grass 
country seamed by old channels of the Kosi river, which is 
constantly changing its bed and is now steadily trending west- 
wards. Wherever it goes, the Kosi covers its banks with 
a thick deposit of sand during its annual inundations ; and the 
consequence is that this part of the District is comparatively 
little cultivated, though it affords pasturage for vast herds of 
cattle. 

The rivers are all tributary to the Ganges, the largest being 
the Kosi, the Mahananda, and the Panar. The Panar is 
formed by the confluence of several hill streams from Nepal, 
and roughly marks the boundary line between the arable land 
in the east and the pasture land in the west. It receives 
several tributaries on its left bank, and sends off the Monain 
and Bhishna from its right bank, eventually joining the Ganges 
in the south-east corner of the District. Of the other rivers, 
the most important are the Saura, which, rising in the north- 
west of the District, flows past Purnea town and joins the 
Ganges near Manihari ; and the Kankai, the principal tributary 
of the Mahananda. 

The District is covered by alluvial deposits, consisting in the Geology, 
east of a rich loam, while in the west the country is deeply 
overlaid with sand deposited by the Kosi. 

In the east, where the ground is not occupied by the usual Botany, 
crops of North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural 
vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, and marshes, and streams 
with a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of Vallis- 
7 ieria and other plants. Land subject to inundation has 
usually a covering of Tamarix and reedy grasses ; and in 
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some parts, where the ground is more or less marshy, Rosa 
involitcraia is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated 
lands; the most plentiful and the largest is Barriugtoma 
acutangula. Though the District contains no forests, this part 
of it is well timbered, but the sandy western prairies are nearly 
treeless. Mango groves are a common feature, and several 
species of Ficus are also numerous. The villages are generally 
embedded in thickets or shrubberies of semi-spontaneous and 
more or less useful trees. 

Wild hog and hog deer abound ; there are also a few 
leopards and wild buffaloes, and tigers are occasionally met 
with. 

There are no extremes of temperature ; the mean is 62° in 
January, rising to 75° in March and reaching 84°, its highest 
point, in May. The lowest mean minimum is 48° in January, 
and the highest mean maximum 95° in April. Rainfall com- 
mences early and is heavy, the annual fall being 71 inches, of 
which I3-I inches fall in June, 17-7 in July, in August, 
and r2‘9 in September. 

Destructive floods, due to the overflow of the Ganges, Kosi, 
and Mahananda, occur almost annually in the south and east 
of the District. The earthquake of 1897 was severely felt and 
caused great damage to masonry houses. 

The Mahananda river traditionally marks the farthest 
eastern limit of the extension of Aryan influence, and the 
early history of this District is confused by the struggles which 
ensued between the western invaders and the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. It is probable that the north of the District was over- 
run by the Nepalese and other hillmen, until it was finally 
conquered by Saif Khan in the eighteenth century. Accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, the Mahananda formed the boundarj’ 
between the kingdom of Anga on the ivest and Pundra or 
Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, whose capital was 
at Mahasthan in Bogra District. During the ninth century 
the Pal dynasty rose to power in the country formerly known 
as Pundra and Anga, and the monolith near Darara factory, in 
the west of the District, probably dates from this period. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the south of the 
District is said to have constituted part of the kingdom of 
Lakshman Sen, whose capital was at Nadia, and to have been 
conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl. In the early 
days of Mughal rule Purnea was an outlying military province 
of the Mughal empire, and its revenues were almost consumed 
in protecting its borders against the incursions of the wild 
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tribes from the- north and east. Early in the eighteenth 
century a faiijdar was appointed with the title of Nawab, who 
united with the command of the frontier army the fiscal duties 
of atnil or superintendent of the revenues. At this time the 
northern boundary was at Jalalgarh, a frontier fort only a few 
miles north of Purnea town. In 1722 the post of faujddr was 
held by Saif Khan, the greatest of the governors of Purnea, 
who extended the frontier on all sides, driving the Nepalese 
30 miles northward to the present boundary and taking posses- 
sion of the Dharampur pargana, which then lay west of the 
Kosi and was included in the sarkdr of Monghyr. One of 
his successors, Shaukat Jang, declared war against Siraj-ud- 
daula, the Nawab of Bengal ; and the latter, flushed with his 
recent capture of Calcutta, marched in 1757 to Purnea and 
gained a great victory at Nawabganj. 

The District came into the possession of the British in 1765, 
along with the rest of Bengal ; but it remained in a state of 
anarchy until 1770, when an English official was appointed 
with the title of Superintendent. Its present area has been 
arrived at gradually after the transfer of large portions to 
create the District of Malda, and more recently to consolidate 
Bhagalpur upon the western frontier. During the Mutiny two 
parties of mutineers entered Purnea, but were forced out into 
Nepal by the energetic action of the Commissioner, Mr. George 
Yule, before they could do any mischief. There are ruins of 
old forts at Benugarh, Asurgarh, Darara, Sikligarh, Jalalgarh 
and elsewhere. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,714,995 The 
in 1872 to 1,849,073 in 1881 and 1,944,658 in 1891, but 
fell to 1,874,794 in igoi. The decrease of 3-6 per cent, 
during the last decade is attributable to the general unhealthi- 
ness of the District, and especially to the two great cholera 
epidemics of 1891 and 1900, the latter of which accounted for 
over 46,000 deaths, or 24 per 1,000 of the population ; while 
the total recorded death-rate in the same year reached the 
appalling figure of 56 per 1,000. During the years 1892-1900 
the reported deaths exceeded the births by more than 38,000. 
Fever is the chief cause of the mortality; a peculiar form 
known as kdladukha, w'hose characteristic symptom is pigment- 
ation of the skin, is apparently of malarial origin and is 
extremely malevolent. Goitre and deaf-mutism are prevalent 
along the course of the Kamla river. 

The following table gives particulars of population for each 
subdivision in 1901 : — 
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Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 190X. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

Purnea 

2.571 

2 

1,528 

838,333 

326 

— 2-6 

25,210 

Araria 

1,077 

... 

600 

416,985 

.387 

- 3-6 

13,893 

Kishanganj 

1.346 

I 

1,227 

619,476 

460 

-4.8 

16,488 

District total 

4.994 

3 

3.355 

1,874,794 

375 

- 3-6 

5.5,591 


The three towns are Purnea, the head-quarters, Kishan- 
GANjj and the important railway junction of Katihar. The 
density is less than in any other Bihar District. The only 
ihdtia which showed an increase during the decade ending 
1901 was Saifganj, which owes its development of 28-6 per 
cent, to the growing importance of Katihar. With this excep- 
tion, the decline is greatest in the ihdnas in the east, especially 
in Balarampur, which is studded with marshes unfit for culti- 
vation and is already the most sparsely populated thdna in the 
District. Numerous graziers from the Bihar Districts, particu- 
larly from Bhagalpur, feed their cattle during the cold-season 
months on the splendid pasture-lands to be found on the 
left bank of the Kosi river. The Mahananda river forms a 
linguistic boundary between Hindi on the west and Bengali on 
the eastj and the census figures, which return 94-6 per cent, 
of the population as Hindi-speaking and only 5 per cent, as 
Bengali-speaking, are not reliable. Dr. Grierson estimates that 
a third of the inhabitants speak Bengali, and this is probably 
correct. The Mahananda is also a religious boundary, as 
Musalmans number two-thirds of the inhabitants east of this 
river, but west of it less than one-third. Of the total popula- 
tion, Hindus (1,080,091) constitute 57-6 per cent, and Muham- 
madans (793,672) 42-3 per cent. In 1901 the total number of 
Christians was 439, of whom 134 were natives. 

Castes and The majority of the Muhammadans are returned as Shaikhs 
tions^^' these, together with the Jolaha and Dhunia 

functional castes, are doubtless the descendants of converts 
from the aboriginal Rajbansis or Koch (103,000) of North 
Bengal, who are still very numerous east of the Mahananda. 
Ahirs and Goalas number 125,000, and most of the other great 
Bengal and Bihar castes are largely represented. The Kishan- 
ganj subdivision is the home of the Gangai or Ganesh (42,000), 
who are especially numerous along the course of the Kankai 
river. Of the total population, 71 per cent, are supported by 
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agricultviie, 12 per cent, by industries, 0-5 per cent, by com- 
merce, and 0'6 per cent, by the professions. 

Owing to the extensive pasturage, the proportion of arable General 
land is far below the average of the neighbouring Districts, “ifrai 'con- 
The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in ditions. 
square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

uaste. 

Purnea .... 

2.571 

1,568 

531 

Araria .... 

1.077 

421 

171 

Kishanganj . 

1.3-16 

955 

135 

Total 

4.994 

2,944 

837 


Rice is the principal crop, and is grown on 1,910 square Chief agri- 
miles, or 65 per cent, of the net area cropped, winter rice 
covering 40 per cent, and autumn rice 25 per cent. Pulses and princi- 
and oilseeds, principally mustard, of which the District is one crops, 
of the largest producers, are extensively grown, each crop 
covering 9 per cent, of the net cultivated area, while indigo 
and tobacco occupy 23,000 and 31,000 acres respectively. 

The cultivation of indigo, which is grown mainly in the south 
and west, is on the decline, but tobacco and jute are gaining 
ground. Jute covers 3 per cent, of the net cropped area, 
being grown principally in the north and east. 

Cultivation is gradually increasing, and within the last thirty Improve- 
years a large amount of waste land has been brought under 
the plough. The cultivators are on the whole well-to-do, and tural 
Government loans are rarely needed ; Rs. 9,000, however, was practice, 
advanced in 1892-3 in consequence of a partial failure of 
the crops. 

The local cattle are small and feeble ; but good cart-bullocks Cattle, 
are imported from Chapra and Tirhut, the principal markets 
being the Khagra, Shahpara, Islampur, and Madanpur fairs 
in this District, and the Alawakhawa fair in Dinajpur. There 
are also large cattle markets at Ichamatl, Phulbaria (near 
Kasba), Phulbaria (near Bibiganj), and Gandharbdanga. In 
the vast grass prairies on the banks of the Kosi and Ganges 
fine buffaloes are bred in large numbers, the arens or long- 
horned variety, which is said to contain a strain of the wild 
buffalo, being more common in the south and the bhangris 
or short-horned in the north. 

Rough coloured cloths, known as phoids, cart-wheels, mats. Arts and 
and gunny-bags are manufactured in the Kishanganj sub- 
division, the last being of superior quality and largely exported j 
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rough but durable blankets are woven by a colony of Garcns 
at Katihar. The art-ware known as bidri is manufactured, in 
the shape of hukkd stands, bottles, and plates, from an alloy 
of brass inlaid with silver ; but the industry is declining, being 
now confined to a few families in the neighbourhood of Purnca 
and Kasba. Indigo is still the most important manufacture, 
and there are about twenty-five factories in tire District; but 
the area under cultivation has much contracted in recent 
years, and the out-turn in 1903-4 amounted to only 256 tons. 
Five jute-presses, two of which are worked by steam, give 
employment to about 200 operatives. 

The chief exports are rice and food-grains, jute, oilseeds 
(especially mustard seed), and tobacco ; and the chief imports 
are rice and paddy from Dinajpur, food-grains, sugar, salt, 
European piece-goods, kerosene oil, and gunny-bags from 
Calcutta, sugar and country-made cloths from the United 
Provinces (chiefly Mirzapur, Azamgarh, and Gh.'izlpur), and 
coal. The chief centres of trade are Forbusganj, Ranlg.mj, 
Kasba, Purnea, Katih.vr, B.vrsoi, Kisiian’Gan'j, and Khar- 
khari, all except Raniganj and Kharkhari being situated on 
the railway, which conveys the bulk of the traffia The trans- 
frontier trade with Nepal is carried by carts, coolies, and 
pack-animals, the principal imports from Nepal being rice and 
paddy, jute, gunny-bags, mustard seed, and timber, and the chief 
e.xports salt, sugar, kerosene oil, cotton twist, and piece gtxxls. 

The Bihar section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre 
gauge) traverses the District from Kachna on the border of 
Dinajpur to Maniharl on the Ganges, connecting with the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway at Katihar. A branch 
line runs from Barsoi to Kishanganj, and a second branch 
from Katihar via Purnea and Forbesganj to • the Kosi at 
Anchra Ghat. The chief road is the Ganges-Darjeeling toad 
from the Ganges at Karagola to Titalya in Jalpaiguri, which 
is metalled throughout its length of 105 miles. This is a 
Provincial road but is maintained by the District board, which 
keeps up in all 2,234 miles of roads, of which 120 miles are 
metalled and 424 are village tracks. The most important of 
these are the road from Jankinagar to Ab.*idj)ur, pas.^ing 
through Purnea town, Kadba, and Barsoi, and that from 
Pathardewa to Manihari through Forbesganj, Araria, Purr.ea, 
and Katihar. The steamers of the Ganges service of the India 
General Steam Navigation Comfxiny touch at Manilurf in ihe 
south of the District, and connect at Sakrigali with the Fa,: 
Indian Railway. 
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The District is not especially liable to famine, but in the Famine, 
great Bengal famine of 1770 more than a third of the in- 
habitants are said to have perished. There was scarcity in 
1874, when relief was afforded on a lavish scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Purnea, Kishanganj, and ^ 

Basantpur. The District Magistrate-Collector is assisted by staff! 
a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The subdivisional 
officers at Basantpur and Kishanganj are usually Deputy-Magis- 
trates, though the latter, who is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Magistrate, is occasionally a Civilian. 

The civil courts are those of five Munsifs, two stationed at Civil and 
Kishanganj, and the others at Purnea, Basantpur, dnd Katihar ; 
and of a Sub-Judge subordinate to the District and Sessions 
Judge, who is ex officio a special judge under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. For criminal work, apart from the Sessions 
court, there are normally five courts of magistrates at Purnea, 
two at Kishanganj, and one at Basantpur. Daeoity and 
burglary are prevalent crimes. 

In 1760, shortly before the British took over the adminis-Land 
tration of the District, the land revenue demand was fixed at 
21 lakhs, of which i-64 lakhs was allotted for colleetion, 
garrison, and other charges. In 1764 the demand was reduced 
to 18 lakhs, and on the Company’s occupation it dropped to 
15 lakhs, and in 1793 to 12^ lakhs. With a few unimportant 
exceptions, the whole of the District is permanently settled. 

In 1903-4 the current demand was ii'79 lakhs, payable by 
1,702 estates, the incidence being R. 0-8-9 cultivated 
acre, or 27 per cent, of the rental. Settlement proceedings 
under the Tenancy Act are in progress in Surjyapur/ar^a«a, 
which is nearly coterminous with the Kishanganj subdivision, 
and are being extended to the whole District. Many of the 
proprietors are absentees ; and they frequently experience 
great difficulty in recovering their rents, as the cultivators are 
independent and prone to combine against their landlords. 

This has led to a great extension of the farming system, 
espeeially in the east of the District, where five-year leases 
are common. A peculiar tenure, known as the ffic/c, is pre- 
valent in the Kishanganj subdivision. This tenure was 
originally a grant of an undefined area of jungle land at a low 
rental, to encourage reclamation] but it tends to become 
hereditary. Rents vary widely in different parts of the District, 
the prevailing' rates ranging between 7 annas and r4 annas 
per acre in the Kadba pargci/ia .and between Rs. 2 and Rs. 6-4 
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in the Surjyapur pargatia j while for the best jute and tobacco 
lands as much as Rs. 30 per acre is sometimes paid. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 



1880-:. 

1890-1. 

I900-I. 

>903-4- 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

0 o\ 

12,60 

20,30 

11,69 

20,93 

11,77 
22, 16 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Purnea and Kishanganj, 
local affairs are managed by a District board, to which local 
ment. boards for the three subdivisions are subordinate. In 1903-4 
its income was Rs. 2,22,000, of which Rs. 1,13,000 was derived 
from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,35,000, including 
Rs. 1,54,000 spent on public works. 

Public An embankment constructed by the Gondwara indigo con- 
woi'ks. cei-jj protects the east bank of the Kosi, and a small Govern- 
ment embankment has been constructed at Belwa to restrain 
the Panar from encroaching westwards. The Kosi is spanned 
near Kursela by a railway bridge which is an excellent piece 
of engineering work, and there is a fine railway bridge over 
the Mahananda near Barsoi. 

Police and The District contains 15 police stations and 26 outposts, 
jails. force under the District Superintendent in 1903 consisted 

of 4 inspectors, 52 sub-inspectors, 40 head constables, and 
485 constables. The rural police ntimbered 493 daffaddrs 
and 4,801 chauktddrs. The District jail at Purnea town has 
accommodation for 246 prisoners, and sub-jails at Kishanganj 
and Basantpur for 40. 

Education. Education is exceptionally backward, as only 3-0 per cent. 

of the population (s-y males and o-i females) could read and 
^vrite in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction 
increased from 15,483 in 1892-3 to 18,967 in 190 1-2. In 
1903-4, 23,098 boys and 3,551 girls were at school, being 
respectively i6'0 and 2-5 per cent, of those of school-going 
age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year was 1,084 : namely, 16 secondary, 918 
primary, and 150 special schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was Rs, 1,29,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 39,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,100 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 49,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 17 dispensaries, of which 6 
had accommodation for 59 in-patients. The cases of 66,000 
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out-patients and 704 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,851 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 24,000 and the income Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 3,000 
was derived from Government contributions, Rs. 7,000 from 
Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 14,000 
from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the Pumea and 
Kishanganj municipalities. The number of successful opera- 
tions in r903-4 was 61,000, or 33-2 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. 

[hi. hlartin, Eastern India^ vol. iii (1838) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. xv (1877).] 

Pumea Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Pur- 
nea District, Bengal, lying between 25“ rs' and 26° 7' N. and 
87° o' and 87° 56' E., mth an area of 2,571 square miles. 
The subdivision is a low-lying alluvial tract, hounded on the 
south by the Ganges. The west is liable to inundation from 
the Kosi river, and part of the east from the Mahananda, 
which have covered large areas with sterile sand ; to the south 
there are numerous swamps. The population in 1901 was 
838,333, compared with 861,194 in 1891, the decrease being 
due to general unhealthiness, and to a serious epidemic of 
cholera which took place in 1900. It contains two towns, 
PuRNE.4. (population, 14,007), the head-quarters, and the 
important railway junction of Katihar (9,761); and 1,528 
villages. It is the most sparsely populated subdivision in 
North Bihar, the density being only 326 per square mile. 
The chief markets are at Purnea, Katihar, EIasba, Phulbaria, 
Ichamati, and Barsoi ; and a fair of long standing is held at 
Karagola. 

Araria Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of Pumea 
District, Bengal, bordering on Nepal and lying between 25° 56' 
and 26° 35' N. and 87° 3' and 87° 42' E., with an area of 
1,077 square miles. The subdivision is an extension of the 
great alluvial plain of North Biliar, and is intersected by 
streams flowing southwards from the Himalayas. The popu- 
lation in rpoi was 416,985, compared with 432,425 in i 8 gi, 
the density being 387 persons per square mile. It contains 
600 villages, one of which, Basantpur, is the head-quarters ; 
but no town. The principal marts are Basantpur, Forbes- 
G.4NJ, and Raniganj, and large cattle fairs are held at Madanpur 
and Chandradihi. In the Raniganj thana there are extensive 
paisture lands, and large numbers of buffaloes are reared, 
clarified butter (g^l) forming an important export, 
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Kishanganj Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Pumea District, Bengal, bordering on Nepal and lying between 
25° 54' and 26° 3s' N. and 87° 37' and 88° 32' E., with an 
area of 1,346 square miles. The subdivision is a fertile alluvial 
tract stretching southwards from the Nepal tarai. The popu- 
lation in igoi was 619,476, compared with 651,039 in 1891. 
It contains one town, Kishanganj (population, 7,671), the 
head-quarters; and 1,227 villages. The public offices are 
at present situated at the village of Bhariadangi,^ 4 miles 
north-west of the town ; but the courts will shortly be re- 
moved to Kishanganj town, where buildings are under con- 
struction. The subdivision is the most fertile portion of the 
District, and is more densely populated than the rest, support- 
ing 460 persons to the square mile. It is more nearly allied 
to the neighbouring Districts of North Bengal than to Bihar, 
and the majority of the inhabitants are of Rajbansi (Koch) 
origin, though most of them are now converts to Islam. The 
chief markets are at Kishanganj town, Phulbaria, Bibiganj, 
Gandharbdanga, and Islampur. 

Barsoi. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Purnea 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 38' N. and 87° 53' E., on the 
east bank of the Mahananda, Population (1901), 3,101. It is 
a railway junction on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, from 
which a branch runs to Kishanganj. Barsoi has one of the 
largest weekly markets in the District, the chief articles of trade 
being dried fish, tortoises, gur, country-made cloth, chillies, 
turmeric, onions, jute, and mustard. Gunny-bags and mats of 
local manufacture are also largely sold. 

Basantpur. — Head-quarters of the Araria subdivision of 
Purnea District, Bengal, situated in 26° 18' N. and 87° 33' E., 
on the right bank of the Panar river. Population (1901), 2,792. 
Basantpur is 4 miles west of Araria village, which gives its 
name to the subdivision, and it contains the usual subdivisional 
offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 1 7 prisoners. 

Forbesganj. — Village in the Araria subdivision of Purnea 
District, Bengal, situated in 26° ip' N. and 87° 16' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,029. It lies on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway and is a market of growing importance, the chief 
articles of commerce being jute, grain, and piece-goods ; there 
are two steam jute-presses. Forbesganj contains a number of 
Marwari merchants, some of whom conduct a trans-frontier 
trade with Nepal. 

Karagola. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Purnea District, Bengal, situated in 25° 24' N. and 87° 28' E^ 
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on the left bank of the Ganges. Karagola is on the old route 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling, and is a place of call of the 
Ganges Dispatch Service, though the steamer now touches 
2 miles below the village. The fair held here was formerly 
one of the largest in Bengal, but has recently lost much of its 
importance. It takes place at the time of the full moon in the 
month of Magh (about February) ; and a brisk trade is carried 
on in nuts and spices, as well as in tents, carpets, and wooden 
furniture imported from Monghyr. 

Kasha. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Pur- 
nea District, Bengal, situated in 25° 51' N. and 87° 32' E., on 
the road from Purnea town to Araria, about 9 miles from the 
former. Population (igor), 7,600. Kasba, which lies on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, is the chief centre of the rice 
trade in Purnea District, the paddy being collected from the 
north of the District and the submontane portions of Darjee- 
ling for export to Calcutta. It has also become a large centre 
of the jute trade, the annual sales amounting to over 10 lakhs ; 
and a European firm has an agency here. 

Katihar. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Purnea 
District, Bengal, situated in 25° 34' N. and 87° 35' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 9,761. Katihar, which was formerly known as 
Saifganj, is an important railway junction, at which the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway meets the Bihar section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. The latter is continued to 
Manihari Ghat on the Ganges, whence a steamer plies to 
Sakrigali, establishing communication also with the East Indian 
Railway. There is a large export of rice and mustard seed. 
The town is the head-quarters of the sheep-breeding trade, 
and rough blankets are manufactured by a colony of Gareris 
settled here. 

Kishanganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Purnea District, Bengal, situated in 26° 7' N. 
and 87° 56' E., on the Ganges-Darjeeling road, east of the 
Mahananda river. Population (1901), 7,671. Kishanganj is 
a large exporting centre for rice and jute. It was constituted 
a municipality in 1887. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 7,500, and the expenditure Rs. 
6,800. In 1903-4 the income, which is mainly derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax), was Rs. 12,000; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,000. The public offices are at present 
situated about 4 miles from the town, but new courts are being 
built at Kishanganj ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 23 
prisoners. The town contains the head office of the Khagra 
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Ward’s estate ; a great fair is held annually under the auspices 
of the estate, which is attended by about 100,000 persons. 
A great number of elephants, camels, ponies, sheep, and cattle 
are sold, and much general merchandise changes hands ; the 
camels are in great demand for sacrifice by Musalmans at the 
Bakr-Id festival. Cart-wheels are largely manufactured in 
the neighbouring village of Chakla, which are used through- 
out the District and are also exported. 

Manihari. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Purnea District, Bengal, situated in 25° 20' N. and 87° 37' E., 
on the north bank of the Ganges. Population (1901), 3,759. 
It is a terminus of the Bihar section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, connected by ferry steamer with the East 
Indian Railway station at Sakrigali Ghat, and a place of call 
for river steamers. 

Purnea Town. — Head-quarters of Purnea District, Bengal, 
situated in 25° 46' N. and 87° 28' E., on the east bank of the 
Saura river. The population in 1901 was 14,007 ; but it has 
declined steadily for many years, owing to the unhealthiness 
consequent on the silting up of the Kali Kosi river, which was 
once the bed of the Great Kosi. Purnea was constituted 
a municipality in 1864. The income during the decade 
ending igoi-2 averaged Rs. 22,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 19,000, a portion of which was devoted to a drainage 
scheme. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands, and 
Rs. 5,000 from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 28,000. The town contains the usual public offices. 
The District jail has accommodation for 246 prisoners ; and 
the principal jail industries are the manufacture of carpets 
and mats, mustard oil, oil-cake, and newdr or coarse tape. 
The products are disposed of locally, except the newdr, which 
is sent to the Buxar Central jail. 

Darjeeling District. — Frontier District forming the most 
northerly portion of the Bhagalpur Division of Bengal, lying 
between 26° 31' and 27° 13' N. and 87° 59' and 88° 53' E., 
with an area of 1,164 square miles. It runs up between Nepal 
on the west and Bhutan on the north-east to Sikkim on the 
north. It is separated from Sikkim by a series of rivers 
and mountain torrents, and from Nepal by the Singalila chain 
of mountains ; on the east and south it marches with the 
Districts of Jalpaiguri and Purnea. 

The District contains two distinct tracts : the ridges and 
deep valleys of the Lower Himalayas, and the tarai or level 
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country at their base. The elevation of the latter is only 
300 feet above sea-level; and the mountains tower abruptly 
from the plains in spurs reaching to 6,000 and 10,000 feet) 
many of them densely clothed with forest to their summits. 
The mountain slopes, from about 6,000 feet downwards, are 
dotted with trim tea gardens, interspersed with small tracts of 
land reserved by Government for native cultivators. The 
iarai was formerly overgrown with dense malarious jungle, 
amid which the aboriginal tribes of Mech, Dhimals, and 
Koch burnt clearings and reared crops of rice and cotton on 
a system of primitive nomadic husbandry ; but it has now been 
extensively cleared for settled tillage and for tea gardens. 

The scenery is of a magnificent character. The spectator 
in Darjeeling town stands on the stage of a vast amphitheatre 
of mountains, which in the spring form a continuous snowy 
barrier extending over 150 degrees of the horizon from Gip- 
mochi on his right to Sandakphu on his left. The sides of 
the amphitheatre are formed by the Singalila chain 20 miles 
to the west, and by the loftier Chola range 40 miles away on 
the east. In front of him, at a distance of only 45 miles, the 
great twin peaks of Kinchinjunga tower above the titanic 
group of snowy mountains which, fills the northern horizon. 
Flanked on the west by Kabru and Jano, and on the east by 
Pandim, Narsingh, and Da, Kinchinjunga completely domi- 
nates the landscape. The rising sun sheds a golden radiance 
on the eastern slopes, which turns to dazzling whiteness as the 
day wears on. At evening the western flanks catch all the 
rosy glow of sunset, and as the sun sinks behind the hills 
the crimson hues fade away only to reappear in a delicate 
afterglow. At last even this disappears ; but if the moon be 
near the full, its light streams down upon the snows, outlining 
their contours with an awful purity. Unfortunately, except 
for a short time in May and in the early winter months, this 
gorgeous panorama is more often than not hidden by a thick 
mist, which lifts only at' rare Intervals for a few hours at 
a time. 

From the great backbone of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west along the northern boundary of Sikkim, the 
Singalila range juts nearly due south, forming the boundary, 
first between Nepal and Sikkim, and then between Nepal and 
Darjeeling District. At the station itself three minor ridge’s 
converge. One climbs due west to Tanglu (10,074 feet) on 
-the Singalila range; a second branches east to Senchal (8,163 
feet) and north-east to Pashok (3,300 feet) ; the third descends 
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due south to Kurseong, and thence south-east to the plains. 
It is along the last ridge that the Darjeeling-Himalayan Rail- 
way climbs. The highest peaks on the Singalila range are 
Phalut (ii,8rr feet), Sabargam (11,636 feet), and Sandakphu 
(11,930 feet). The station of Darjeeling itself has an elevation 
of 7,002 feet at the Chaurasta, or four cross-roads. 

The mountains are roughly divided for administrative pur- 
poses into three distinct tracts. The ridges above 6,000 feet 
and the valleys below 3,000 feet are ‘ reserved ’ as forests ; 
between these altitudes the slopes east of the Tista river have 
been set apart for native cultivation, which usually extends 
down to about 3,000 feet ; while in the country west of that 
river little but tea is grown. 

The chief rivers are the TIsta, the MahanadI (Mahananda)', 
and the Balasan. The chief tributaries of the Tista are the 
Rangpo and Rilll on the left bank, and on the right the Great 
Rangit, Rangjo, Rayeng, and Sivok; a little below its junction 
with the Great Rangit, where one of the most picturesque 
views in the District can be obtained, the Tista is spanned 
by a fine suspension bridge. The MahanadI is a smaller 
stream and obtains its full volume only after leaving the Dis- 
trict. The Balasan takes its rise a few miles south-west of 
Darjeeling and after a southerly course enters the tarai, where 
it divides into two streams, one of which, the New Balasan, 
branches off and joins the MahanadI, while the parent stream 
continues its southerly course into Purnea District. Its two 
main tributaries in Darjeeling District are the Rangbang on 
the right, and the Rinchingtong on the left bank. The Ram- 
man river, which is a tributary of the Great Rangit, and forms 
for some distance the boundary between Darjeeling District 
and Sikkim, is crossed by a curious natural bridge of stone 
between the junction of the Ratho and the Shirl with this river. 

Gneiss of the well-foliated type, frequently passing into 
mica schist, covers the greater portion of the District. Sub- 
metamorphic or transition rocks, known as the Daling series, 
are well represented in the Tista and the Rangit valleys, and 
in the outer hills between Kurseong and Tindharia, and near 
Pankhabari. They consist mainly of light green and dark 
greenish-grey, slightly greasy slates passing insensibly into 
ordinary clay slates, more or less earthy or silvery according 
to the degree of metamorphism they have undergone. Asso- 
ciated with them occur bands of quartzite and quartz flags, and 
occasionally hornblende schist, sometimes slightly calcareous 
and passing into dolomite. Upper Tertiary rocks (sandstones, 
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conglomerates, and clays) occur as a narrow band fringing the 
base of the Himalayas, while intervening between the Sub- 
metamorphics and the Tertiaries there is a thin band of Lower 
Gondwana rocks, including various alternations of sandstone 
or quartzite, shales, slates, and beds of friable coal b 

The mountain slopes, where not cleared for cultivation, are Botany, 
densely clothed with shady forests. Along the banks of the 
larger streams and from 1,500 to 2,000 feet up the mountain 
ridges is a tropical forest, which extends also across the level 
tarai at the base of the outer spurs. On dry slopes in the 
hills and along old river-beds in the tarai there is little 
undergrowth, but elsewhere this is dense and luxuriant. The 
important trees will be mentioned in the section on Forests. 

Ferns are very numerous and mosses are abundant, while 
epiphytic orchids and Vacciniaceae are plentiful. The orchids, 
however, cease to be abundant at 8,000 feet, from which level 
rhododendrons become common. At 10,000 feet on Phalut 
gregarious conifers appear. The sub-Alpine element, con- 
sisting of, Gentiana, Primula, Pedicularis, Meconopsis, and 
similar genera, is not largely represented within the District, 
which only touches this zone on Phalut in the west and on 
Rishi La in the east; the truly Alpine zone of vegetation is 
not met with. 

The black bear ( Ursus torquatus) and a smaller bear Fauna. 

(? Melursus ursinus) are met with between 3,000 and 1 1,000 
feet, and are seen most often in the rains when the maize 
is ripening. Leopards are occasionally found at all altitudes, 
and the cat-bear {Aeluriis fulgeiis) from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 

A goat antelope, the , serow {Nemorhaedus budalinus), some- 
times incorrectly identified with the thdr, is still found 
between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. A few goral {Cetnas goral) 
roam the crags between 4,000 and 6,000 feet, and barking- 
deer (Cervuhis muntjac) are common. Musk deer are very 
rare and are found only above 10,000 feet. In the tarai, 
tiger, rhinoceros, deer, wild hog, and a species of dwarf hog 
{Sus salvanius) are not uncommon, and a few elephants are 
still found. Good mahseer fishing is to be had in the Tista. 

At Darjeeling town (7,346 feet), the mean temperature Temper.i- 
is about 42° in the cold season, and rises to 59° in May. It 

* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. xi, pt. i, ‘ Geology of Dar- 
jeeling and Western Duars,’ by F. R. Mallet; Records, Geological Survey of 
India, vol. xxiii, pt. iv, ‘ The Darjeeling Coal between the Lisu and the 
Ramthi Rivers,’ by P. N. Bose ; and vol. xxiv, pt. iv, ‘ Further Note on the 
Darjeeling Coal Exploration,’ by P. N. Bose. 
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remains stead)' at about 60° from June to September, and 
then falls rapidly to 41° in Januar)'. The lowest average 
minimum temperature is 35° in January, and the highest mean 
maximum 66° in July and August- Humidity is high, and 
rainfall is general and very heavy from June to September, 
especially on the lower slopes. The annual fall for the whole 
District averages 126 inches, of which ir inches are received 
in May, 27 in Jime, 35 in July, 23 in August, and t6 in 
September. In such hilly country the rainfall varies widely 
over the District. The ridges nearest to the plains catch the 
full force of the monsoon and have double the fall of those 
farther to the north. 

On September 24, 1899, the District was visited by a terrible 
cyclone accompanied by excessive rainfall, which caused great 
loss of life and property, especially in Dasjeelixg Towx. 
Up to that date the fall had been 17 inches in excess of the 
average, and during the storm a fall of 29-4 inches was 
recorded in the Tiger Hill tea estate south-west of Ghum. 
The loss of life amounted to 300, including 10 Europeans and 
62 natives in the town, and 67 at Pul Bazar, where the Little 
Rangit rose 30 to 50 feet, carrying all before it Damage to 
public property was estimated at nearly 8 lakhs, of which 
repairs to Provincial roads and bridges cost 5 lakhs, the chief 
items being the Darjeeling hill cart-road (15 lakhs) and the 
Tista valley road (rj lakhs). The injury to private property 
amounted to r5§ lakhs, the tea industry suffering to the extent 
of nearly ii lakhs. The earthquake of 1S97 also caused great 
damage in Darjeeling town. 

The history of Darjeeling presents a late chapter in the 
extension of British rule. The Gurkha War of rSiq-d nrst 
brought the Company into direct relations with this region. 
It was then found that the aggressive Gurkhas had appro- 
priated from the Raja of Sikkim the Morang or tarai portion 
of the present District; and it was one of the articles of the 
treaty of rSi6 that this strip should be ceded to the British, 
who immediately restored it to Sikkim. In 1S35, under the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck, the nucleus 
of what was originally known as ‘ British Sikkim ’ was created 
by the purchase, from the Raja of Sikkim, of the sanitarium 
of Darjeeling, with some of the surrounding hills, in considera- 
tion of an allowance of Rs. 3,000, afterwards increased to 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. This allowance was finally stopped, in 
consequence of the Raja’s improper conduct in connexion 
with the Sikkim expedition of iSSS. The ceded tract, which 
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contained about 138 square miles, is described in the deed of 
grant as ‘all the land south of the Great Rangit river, east 
of the Balasan, Kahel, and Little Rangit rivers, and west of 
the Rangbl and Mahananda rivers.’ Darjeeling soon became 
a favourite summer retreat for the officials of Bengal and their 
families, and it was established as a sanitarium for invalided 
European soldiers. In 1849 Dr. Hooker paid it a visit, and 
described his experiences in his well-known and most interest- 
ing Himalaya ft Journals (2 vols., 1854). His visit was also 
productive of important political consequences. With the 
sanction of the British Government and with the express per- 
mission of the Raja of Sikkim, he had crossed the frontier 
into that State, accompanied by Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Darjeeling District. There they were treacher- 
ously seized and imprisoned by the authority of the Raja’s 
dlivan or minister. A military expedition was dispatched to 
rescue the prisoners and avenge the insult; the yearly allow- 
ance granted to the Raja was stopped, and the Sikkim tarai^ 
at the foot of the hills, was annexed, while British territory in 
the mountains was considerably extended. In all, about 640 
square miles of land were acquired on this occasion. Finally 
in 1866 a hilly tract of 486 square miles, east of the Tista, 
which was annexed from Bhutan in 1865 and now forms the 
Kalimpong police-circle, was incorporated in the District. 

The population increased from 94,996 in 1872 to 155,645 The 
in i88x, 223,314 in 1891, and 249,117 in 1901. The P®”!’’*-'- 
Census of 1872 was admittedly inaccurate, and in 1881 there 
were doubtless many omissions ; but even after liberal allow- 
ances have been made for error, the figures show a remarkable 
growth of population. The climate of the hills is very healthy 
and the death-rate low ; but the tarai is notoriously malarious, 
and the mortality there is always very heavy. In the Sillgurl 
thdna the recorded death-rate during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged 59-8 per 1,000, and the birth-rate only 19-4. 

The birth-rate throughout the District is low ; but this is partly 
owing to the preponderance of males among the large immi- 
grant population, there being only 87 women to every 100 men 
in the District. More than three-quarters of the deaths are 
due to fever, and more than a tenth to dysentery and 
diarrhoea. In the hills goitre is endemic, and the number 
of deaf-mutes is also high. 

The table on the next page gives particulars of the population 
of each subdivision in 1901. 

The two towns are D.\rjeeling, the head-quarters, and 
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Kurseong. The hilly part of the District contains nothing 
corresponding to a village in the ordinary sense of the word, 
as nearly all the land, with the exception of Government 
forest, is parcelled out into tea gardens and Government 
estates, or khas mahdls, and even in the iarai the social 
unit is not the village characteristic of the rest of India but 
the farm. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Populationper 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and igoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
\NrUe. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

Darjeeling 

726 

I 

181 

I 33>386 

184 

+ 26.2 

10,295 

Kurseong . 

438 

I 

388 

H 5 , 73 i 

264 

- 1.6 

7.147 

District total 

1,164 

2 

569 

249,117 

214 

+ n-5 

•7.^42 


During the decade ending 1901 the greatest increase of 
population (55-9 per cent.) took place in Kalimpong, which 
had in 189T only 65 persons per square mile; here the waste 
land is being rapidly brought under cultivation by new settlers, 
chiefly from Nepal, but it is still the most sparsely populated 
area in the District, supporting only lor persons per square 
mile. The remainder of the head-quarters subdivision also 
showed a fair growth, the tea gardens adding 5,000, or more 
than 12 per cent., to their population. The decrease in the 
Kurseong subdivision was chiefly due to the extreme un- 
healthiness of the Sihguri thdtia, where the loss would have 
been far greater but for the large influx of coolies for the tea 
gardens. Nearly half the total population are foreigners. The 
majority (76,000) are natives of Nepal, bpt a large number 
come also from Chota Nagpur, the Santal Parganas, Bihar, 
and the United Provinces. There is a steady flow of immi- 
gration from Sikkim to Kalimpong, where the land revenue 
assessment is very low. About half the people speak languages 
of the Tibeto-Burman family, of which nineteen different 
dialects were shown in the Census returns of 190T, the most 
common being Khambu, MurmI, Limbu, Lepcha, and Mangar. 
Nearly one-fifth speak Khas, a bastard form of Hindi derived 
by the Khas from their Hindu ancestors ; it is known as 
Khas-kura, and has become the lingua fra 7 ica of Nepal. Ben- 
gali and Hindi are spoken by people from the plains, while 
immigrant Oraons, Mundas, and Santals from the Chota Nag- 
pur plateau speak their own languages. In 190T, 187,869 
persons, or more than three-quarters of the population, in- 
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eluding most of the Nepalese, returned themselves as Hindus. 
Buddhists numbered 44,044, including the Murmis, Lepchas, 
and Bhotias. Musalmans, found chiefly in the Siliguri thana, 
formed less than 4 per cent, of the total population, and 
Christians and Animists between i and 2 per cent. each. 

Considerably more than half the population (134,000) are Casiesand 
Nepalese, and of the rest 29,000 are Rajbansis, or rather 
Koch, 10,000 Lepchas, and 8,000 Bhotias. All the great 
Nepal castes are well represented, the most numerous being 
the Khambu, Murmi, Limbu, and Khas. Lepcha is the nick- 
name given by the Nepalese to a Mongoloid tribe who call 
themselves Rong, and claim to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Sikkim j an account of them will be found in the article 
on that State. Of the Bhotias, 3,446 are known as Sharpa 
Bhotias and come from Nepal; 2,357 come from Bhutan, and 
1,547 from Sikkim. An account of these people will be found 
in the article on Bhutan. The Oraons, Mundas, and Santals 
reside almost exclusively in the Siliguri thana, where they 
are employed as coolies on the tea gardens. Nearly 1,700 
Tibetans were enumerated in the District. The number of 
Europeans was 1,292. Of the total population, 78 per cent, 
are engaged in agriculture (half of them on tea gardens), 7 per 
cent, in manual industries, r per cent, in commerce, and the 
same proportion in the professions. 

Christians number 4,467. The Church of Scotland Mission Chrisiian 
works among the hill tribes, and has secured a large number 
of converts, principally among the Lepchas, of whom 1,300 
are Christians. The mission has branches in Sikkim, the 
Duars, and Kalimpong, the last being the most important. 

It does most useful educational work and maintains 58 schools 
with 1,655 scholars ; the Colonial Homes at Kalimpong were 
started under its auspices. Great progress has been made 
during the last decade, the number of native Christians having 
risen from 298 to 2,829. A Roman Catholic mission has 
branches at Darjeeling and Kurseong, and a second Roman 
Catholic mission works at Pedong, under the Bishop of Tibet, 
with a branch at Maria-bastl. 

Agriculturally the District is divided into three tracts : the General 
mountains west of the Tista river, Kalimpong, and the tarai. 

At the time of cession the western mountains were almost ditions. 
wholly covered with forest, and were very sparsely populated ; 
almost all the slopes are now under tea, and two-thirds of 
the population outside the municipality and cantonments are 
resident on the tea gardens. Kalimpong contains only four 
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tea gardens, and the greater part of the area is reserved for 
native cultivation, five-sixths of the inhabitants being settled 
on the Government estate. The tarai contains a number of 
tea plantations along the foot of the hills, but there are also 
extensive areas under ordinary cultivation, and the tea garden 
population is barely one-fifth of the total. 

A distinctive feature of Himalayan agriculture is the terracing 
of the mountain slopes for rice cultivation. On steep slopes 
the labour of revetting the narrow terraces with stones is very 
great j but as the site of a rice-field is always selected so that 
it can be irrigated from some stream, the crop is a certain one 
and amply repays the labour expended. The incline of the 
slope, the aspect, and the elevation are important factors in 
the relative fertility of such lands. Many of the terraces are 
too narrow to admit the use of a plough, and these are culti- 
vated with a hoe. The nomadic method of agriculture known 
as jhum, which consists in burning down a fresh patch of 
jungle land each successive year, has practically ceased, as 
most of the forests in the District are now reserved by the 
Forest department. Bengali and Nepalese cultivators use the 
plough, and plough cultivation has also been adopted by 
the aboriginal tribes, especially east of the Tista. The hill 
chopper known as dao or kukri is widely used for all rustic 
operations. The Nepalese are by far the most enterprising 
cultivators, and special measures are necessary to protect the 
indigenous Lepchas from being ousted by them. 

The principal agricultural statistics of the District for 1903-4 
are shown below, in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Darjeeling . 

726 

116 

27 

326 

Kurseong 

438 

13.S 

’7 

107 

Total 

1,164 

251 

44 

433 


Rice, which occupies nearly a third of the cultivated area, 
is the only food-grain grown in the tarai, the winter crop 
being the most important. In the hills Indian corn forms a 
valuable staple in Kalimpong, and the area under it amounts 
to more than three-quarters of the net cropped area. The 
average yield of Indian corn on the best hill lands is about 
18 maunds per acre, and on inferior lands 9 maunds. In the 
tarai the yield of rice per acre varies from 4 to ro maunds. 
In the hills, millets, such as mania (Eleusine coracana), wheat; 
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potatoes, and cardamoms are grown wherever practicable. 
Subordinate crops in the plains are cotton, jute, which is 
encroaching on the rice area, pulses, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

The staple industry of Darjeeling is the cultivation and Tea. 
manufacture of tea, conducted almost entirely by means of 
Isnglish capital and under skilled European supervision. Its 
introduction into Darjeeling is due to Captain James, who 
persuaded Government to obtain seed from China, which he 
distributed among residents of the District to experiment with. 

The experiments were successful, and in 1856 the first tea 
gardens were opened at Alubari, Pandam, and Steinthal. The 
industry h.as prospered; the number of gardens in 1903 was 
169 with an area of 242 square miles, the acreage actually 
under tea representing 32 per cent, of the net cropped area of 
the District and the output of tea exceeding 12,000,000 lb. 

The speciality of Darjeeling te.is is their fine flavour, which 
alw.ays commands high prices and compensates for a smaller 
yield per acre than is obtained in the plains. The principal 
pests which tea planters have to contend with are the red 
spider, green-fly, and mosquito blights. The last causes most 
trouble in the tarai and the lower ranges ; while red spider is 
a terrible scourge on gardens at a higher elevation. 

The supply of labour is on the whole plentiful and of good 
qu.ality, as the work is comparatively light and well paid. In 
the hills the coolies are mainly Nepalese, while in the iarai 
Santiils and kindred tribes predominate ; women and children 
are largely employed in plucking and sorting. 

The cultivation of those species of cinchona which contain Cinchon.i. 
quinine and allied febrifuge .alkaloids w.as begun in i86.; in the 
Kangjo valley 12 miles south-east of Darjeeling, and in 1874 
cinchona febrifuge w.as manufactured for the first time in the 
Mangpu factory. In 1S87 the manufacture of sulphate of 
quinine w.as commenced by a process of extraction by fusel 
oil, and luis since been greatly extended. The issues of 
quinine in 1903-4 amounted to over 12,000 lb., of which 
3,900 lb. were made up by the Jail department into pice- 
packets, each containing 7 grains, for sale at post offices. In 
1904 the Government cinchona plantations comprised 900 
acres in the Rangbl and Mangpu divisions in the Rangjo 
valley, 600 .acres in the SUong and Labda divisions in the 
Rayeng valley, and 360 acres in the Rangpo valley ; the total 
number of plants approached 4^ millions. 

.‘V good deal h.as been done to distribute improved seed for Impro\c- 
various crops, and some remarkably fine maize has been grown “'■enti ia 
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in Kalimpong from American seed. Efforts have been made 
to extend the growth of potatoes, but blight has proved very 
destructive hitherto. Oranges and other fruit trees have been 
successfully grown at Kalimpong. Rice cultivation is spread- 
ing steadily in the mountains, especially in the east of the 
District. Little use has been made of the Agriculturists’ and 
Land Improvement Loans Acts until recently j but Rs. 2,800 
was advanced under the former Act in 1906 to the ryots in the 
Kalimpong Government estate, in consequence of the partial 
failure of the maize crops on which they mainly depend. 

The common domestic animals of the tarai do not differ 
from those found elsewhere in Bengal ; but in the hills there 
are two special breeds of mountain cattle, the Siri and the 
Nepali, a cross between the two being called kachcha Siri. 
The former are large and rough-coated, and the latter small 
and smooth-skinned ; both breeds are good climbers, and 
thrive in the forests. The Nepalese cultivators use a few 
bullocks for their ploughs, but most of the animals are kept 
for slaughter or transport. The Sharpa Bhotias from Nepal 
and other Nepalese tribes, as well as the Bhutanese Bhotias 
and Lepchas, graze large herds of buffaloes and cows. The 
small but sturdy breed of Bhotia ponies introduced from Tibet 
and Bhutan is well-known. They are coarse-bred animals with 
upright shoulders, ugly heads, and great bone ; but they are 
valued for their sure-footedness and great endurance, and are 
used both as pack animals and for riding. Mules are imported 
from Tibet to Kalimpong, where Government buys them for 
transport. The Nepalese Gurungs graze large flocks of sheep, 
taking them to the heights during the rains, and in the cold 
season bringing them down to the plains for sale. The prin- 
cipal pasture grounds are the ‘ reserved ’ forests. In the cold 
and hot seasons the lower ranges are used ; but, as the rains 
approach, the scourge of leeches drives the cattle and sheep 
up to the higher mountains between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
English poultry have been imported and have retained their 
original characteristics to a remarkable degree. An important 
fair is held annually at Kalimpong. 

Irrigation is not practised on a large scale, but throughout 
the iarai and in the hills natural facilities are industriously 
utilized wherever they are to be found. 

The ‘reserved’ forests cover an area of 433 square miles 
and, with the exception of a few small areas under the Deputy- 
Commissioner, are worked by the Forest department. There 
are probably few places in which so many different types exist 
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within so small an area. Above 8,000 feet clumps of silver fir 
(Abies Webbiana) clothe the grassy slopes, which are dotted 
here and there with the whitened stems of dead trees. These, 
which gradually merge into rhododendron forest, are so inac- 
cessible as to yield no profit. Lower down are bamboos, 
which at 6,000 feet give way to forests of chestnut, maple, 
oak, magnolia, and laurel, the chief source of supply of timber 
and firewood for the station of Darjeeling. Still lower the oak 
disappears, and maple, birch, alder, and Bucklandia are the 
chief species. These are again replaced at 4,000 feet by mixed 
timber, which, with the exception of the iun (Cedrela Toona), 
is of little value save for fuel. At 3,000 feet the upper limit of 
the sal (Shoyea robustd) is reached ; and this tree is the chief 
constituent of the valuable forests in the lower hills, extending 
from the extreme west of the District to the Chel river on the 
east, where it ceases abruptly, probably owing to a change in 
geological formation. Besides sal, the iarai contains swamp, 
river-bed, and savannah forests, the last now rare owing to 
years of fire-protection. Cattle-grazing is ordinarily allowed. 

Regular plantations are few and unimportant ; but some teak 
has been planted at Bamanpokri, Bucklandia near Rangirun, 
and rubber in the low valleys. In 1903-4 the forests yielded 
a revenue of 2-62 lakhs. The Mech in the plains and the 
Nepalese and Lepchas in the mountains collect for sale small 
quantities of minor jungle products, such as aconite, madder, 
and chiretta. 

The mineral products include coal, iron, copper, calcareous Miner-ils. 
tufa, and slate; but very few of these are now worked. In 
1873 Mr. Mallet of the Geological Survey reported that the 
coal-measures, though easily exposed, were of a peculiarly 
friable character, and not worth exploiting. A colliery at 
Daling had an output in 1 900-1 of 1,489 tons, but was not 
worked in 1903-4. Copper ores (chiefly copper pyrites) occur 
in rocks of the Daling series, and a licence to prospect for 
copper and limestone at Kumai has recently been granted. 

Almost the only accessory minerals are kyanite, schorl, and 
garnet, the two last often forming large-sized crystals. 

Coarse cotton cloth is woven by all the aboriginal tribes. Arts and 
especially by the Lepchas. There are breweries at Sonada 
and St. Mary’s, Kurseong, and the out-turn of beer in 1903-4 
was 70,000 gallons. The railway works at Tindharia employ 
a daily average of no operatives. 

The main trade is with Calcutta, the chief exports being tea. Commerce, 
jute, and gunny-bags, and the imports European piece-goods. 
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kerosene oil, and salt. Rice is imported from Dinajpur and 
coal and coke from Burdwan. From Nepal food-grains, 
cotton piece-goods, manufactured wool and hides, sheep, 
goats, cattle, and poultry' are imported, in return for JEuropean 
piece-goods and cotton tmst, salt, kerosene oil, tobacco, and 
food-grains. The trade with Sikkim is of much the same 
character, but less in extent. Most of the Bhutan trade passes 
through Jalpaiguri District. A little wool is brought from 
Tibet on mules to Kalimpong, whence it is carted to SiligurT, 
but the trade is much hampered by the jealousy of the Tibetan 
authorities. The Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway carries most 
of the traffic in the west of the District, but in the east trans- 
port is by bullock carts and pack ponies along the Tista road, 
Darjeeling Town, Kalimpong, Kurseong, and SilIgurI 
are the chief trade centres. Other places of less importance 
are Pedong on the Tibetan trade route, Sombari at the end of 
the Chel valley, a mart for hill products, and Matigara and 
Naksalbari in the tarai. 

The Darjeelmg-Himalayan Railway and the cart road over 
which it runs connect Silfgurl with Darjeeling. Other impor- 
tant roads are those connecting the 'Dsta bridge with Dar- 
jeeling town via RangTt, which has been greatly damaged by 
landslips, and ivith Jorbangala via Pashok; the road from 
SilIgurI to Rhenok on the Sikkim frontier, and thence to the 
Jelep La pass : and the roads from Ghum via Simana Bast! to 
Phalut, from Rikyisum junction via Mimglas and Gorubathan 
to Jungi guard, from Kurseong via Pankhabari to Matigara, 
from Matigara to Naksalbari, and from Naksalbari to Garl- 
dhura. There are in all 642 miles of roads, of which 343 miles 
are under the supervision of the District road cess committee, 
and the remainder under the Public Works department 

For administrative purposes the District, which is ‘non- 
regulation,’ is divided into two subdivisions, with head-quarters 
at D.A.RJEELING Town and Kurseong. The staff subordinate 
to the Deputy-Commissioner at head-quarters consist of a 
covenanted Civilian and two Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; 
a covenanted Civilian is in charge of the Kurseong subdiva- 
sion and a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector is stationed at SilIgurI. 
The District staff also includes a Civil Surgeon, besides a 
resident medical officer at the Eden Sanitarium, three Deputy- 
Conservators of forests, an Executive Engineer and an As- 
sistant Engineer belonging to the Public Works department. 

The courts are those of the District and Sessions Judge 
of Pumea, in whose jurisdiction Darjeeling is included, and of 
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seven magistrates, four of whom also try petty civil suits. In 
the hills the people are remarkably law-abiding, and heinous 
crimes are comparatively rare. Offences against the person, 
accompanied with violence, are however fairly common, while . 
dacoities are occasionally committed in the tarai. 

The District is divided into four separate tracts, in each of Land 
which a different revenue system prevails. In the original revenue. 
Darjeeling territory ceded in 1835 there was at first little 
demand for land, and applications were dealt with by the 
Superintendent at his discretion. In 1838, however, a very 
large number of applications for building sites were made to 
Government; and this led to the issue in 1839 of a set of 
rules for the grant of lands which, while protecting e.\isting 
rights, placed certain restrictions on future grants. These 
were subsequently modified; and the lands in this tract may 
now be classified as freehold tenures, revenue-paying tenures, 
and lands held by Government. In 1850 a second tract of 
1 16 square miles in the north-west of the District was acquired, 
and shortly afterwards granted to Chebu Lama for services 
rendered. Of this area, about 66 square miles were subse- 
quently purchased by the Forest department in 1881, and the 
remainder is still held at a revenue of Rs. 1,000 fixed in per- 
petuity. The third tract embraces strips along the Nepal 
boundary on the west, and along the Tista on the east, and 
Kalimpong. These are khas mahals, or Government estates 
managed direct, and have undergone various resettlements. 

A poll tax was originally levied ; but this was gradually 
replaced by block rates, which were uniform throughout each 
block, but which varied from block to block according to 
fertility and accessibility. The block rates have in their turn 
given way to a more elaborate classification of the lands within 
each block. Lastly the iarai, which was resettled in 1895-8, 
comprises chiefly holdings under jofdari leases and tea grants. 

The rights of the joidars are heritable and transferable, and 
they pay rent direct to Government ; subordinate to them are 
under-tenants {chukatiidars) who again sublet to adhidrs. The 
latter are labourers paid in kind rather than tenants; they 
obtain from their lessor the seed, the use of ploughs, and often 
advances of food, and give him in return half the produce. 

The tea lands are leased for varying terms up to thirty years. 

The rates of rent vary; near Darjeeling and in the iarai 
6 annas an acre is the ordinary rate, while in Kalimpong, and 
in a few cases in Darjeeling, it is R. i. Ordinary rents vary in 
the hilly area from 4 annas to Rs. 1-4 per acre, old fallow 
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paying a or 3 annas per acre according to locality. In i!;e 
tanxi the prevailing rate is 3 annas for old, and 10 .ini'..is fur 
new fallow, 4 to 10 annas for uplands {/arin^^aii), S ann.u for 
homestead, Rs. r-4 to Rs. 2 for lowlands and I\s. t-S 

for tea and lands under sJ/ {S/xorca robusta). 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees t — 






I 9 U-!- 

Land revenue 

."to 

1,2: 

'..sS 

\(i‘t 

Total revenue 

1.62 

3.79 

5i45 

G.oo 


Outside the municipalities of Daujekling and Kt’usi.o.sn, 
local affairs are controlled by the Deputy-Commissioner, in 
his capacity of administrator of the Darjeeling Improvement 
Fund. In the Kalimpong Government estate they are looked 
after by the manager, who works through the village headmen ; 
in the Kalimpong and Pedong bazars annual grants are made 
from the Improvement Fund, chiefly for the purposes of con- 
servancy. 

The District contains 4 police stations or thiinas and 22 out- 
posts, 4 being independent outposts and i.j patrol posts. In 
1903 the force under the District Superintendent consisted of 
4 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 45 head constables, and j.jJ 
constables, making in all 411 men. In addition, the vilbge 
watch consists of 177 chaukJdCirs, including a.j Jaffadlrs. A 
District j.ail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 132 prisoner^, 
and subsidiary jails at Kurseong and Siligurf for 32. 

Owing largely to the work of the Church of Scotbr.d 
Mission, education h.as made good progress during recent 
years, in spite of the difliculties of teaching a polyglot popuLi- 
tion scattered among the mountains. In 1901, 7 per cent, of 
the population (12 males and 1-4 females) could re.id and 
write. The total number of pupils under instruction incre.’aecl 
from 3,255 in 1892-3 to 3,915 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 3,73' 
boys and 515 girls were at school, being res[K:ctively 18-7 aiul 
2-6 per cent, of those of school-going age. The pro{.ortion for 
boys is below the average for Uengal, but the percentage 
for girls ranks high. The chief educaitional institution^ are 
St. Paul’.s .School, St. Joseph's Colle-ge, the Dioce-aii gif.'* 
school, and the Loretto Convent school at D.M(;i.iaJ.'>'n, the 
Victoria boys’ school and the Dow Hill girls' rchcol .'-t 
Kgkseonc, and St. Andrew's Coloni.al Homes .u K.b.rt- 
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PONG. The total number of educational institutions, public 
and private, in 1903-4 was 178: namely, 6 secondary, 150 
primary, and 22 special schools. The total expenditure on 
education was Rs. 52,000, of which Rs. 30,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 1,600 from municipal funds, and Rs. 5,000 
from fees. 

The District is well provided with hospitals and dispen- Medical, 
saries, which numbered 12 in 1903, of which 6 had accommo- 
dation for 192 in-patients. At these the cases of 45,000 out> 
patients and 1,600 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,250 operations were performed. The percentage of 
patients treated to population far exceeded the results attained 
elsewhere in Bengal outside Calcutta. The expenditure was 
Rs. 64,000 and the income Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 20,000 
was derived from Government contributions and the same 
sum from Local funds, Rs. 11,000 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 17,000 from subscriptions. These figures are exclusive of 
the Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium in Darjeeling, the railway dispen- 
sary at Tindharia, and two other private dispensaries. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in Darjeeling and Vaccina- 
" Kurseong towns. In 1903-4 the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated was 11,000, or 50 per 1,000 of the population. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (1907) ; Sasi Bhusan 
Datt, Tarai Settlement Report (Calcutta, 1898); C. A. Bell, 
Settlement Report of Kdlimpong Government Estate (Calcutta, 

1905)-] 

Darjeeling Subdivision, — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, lying between 26° 52' and 27° 13' N. 
and 87° 59' and 88° 53' E., with an area of 726 square miles. 

The subdivision consists entirely of lofty mountains and deep 
valleys, and large areas are covered with forests. It is divided 
into two portions by the Tista, the tract east of that river being 
almost entirely reserved for native cultivation where the land is 
not covered by forests, while in the tract to the west the cultiv- 
able land is mostly under tea. The population in 1901 was 
133,386, compared with 105,672 in 1891, and was contained 
in one town, Darjeeling (population, 16,924), the head- 
quarters, and 181 villages. The density is 184 persons per 
square mile; but the Government estate of Kalimpong, east 
of the Tista, is far more sparsely populated than the tract 
west of that river. There are cantonments at Darjeeling and 
Lebong. Outside Darjeeling the most important market is 
in Kalimpong village. 

Kurseong Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Darjee- 
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ling District, Bengal, lying between 26° 31' and 27° o' N. and 
88° 7' and 88° 31' E., with an area of 438 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 115,731, compared with 117,642 in 
1891, and was contained in one town, Kurseong, the head- 
quarters, and 388 villages, the density being 264 persons per 
square mile. , The subdivision contains two distinct tracts, the 
northern resembling the adjoining portion of the Darjeeling 
subdivision, and consisting of great mountain ridges and 
valleys, while the Sillguri thana lies in the plains and is a level 
submontane strip of country. After Kurseong the most im- 
portant places in the subdivision are SilIguri, the junction 
of the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State and the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan Railways ; Tindharia, where the work- 
shops of the latter railway are situated ; and the large marts of 
Matigara and Naksalbari in the tarai, 

Kalimpong (or Dalingkot). — A hilly tract in Darjeeling 
District, Bengal, lying between 26° 51' and 27° 12' N. and 
88° 28' and 88° 53' E., with an area of 4r2 square miles. It 
is situated east of the Tista, west of the Ni-chu and Di-chu 
(Jaldhaka), and south of the State of Sikkim, and was acquired 
from Bhutan after the campaign of 1864-5. Of the total area, 
213 square miles are occupied by ‘reserved’ forests and 10 
square miles by four tea gardens, while 179 square miles are 
reserved for native cultivation; five-sixths of the inhabitants 
are settled on the khds tnahals or state lands. The country is 
cut up by ridges of varying height and steepness, separated by 
narrow valleys, the principal of which run back far into the 
mountains. These ridges debouch into the plains at elevations 
ranging from 300 feet to 1,000 feet above sea-level, rising in 
the interior to 10,500 feet at Rishi La. Over a large portion 
of the tract the ‘ reserved ’ forests cover the tops of the ridgeS 
and the bottoms of the valleys, while the cultivated area 
occupies the intervening space. The land above 5,000 feet 
is mostly, and that above 6,000 feet almost entirely, under 
‘ reserved ’ forest, which also covers most of the area below 

2.000 feet. The chief crop grown is maize, which occupies 

38.000 acres, or more than three-fourths of the net cropped 
area. A new settlement of the land revenue was completed 
in 1903 ; the demand is Rs. 10,000 per annum, and Rs. 1,300 
is realized from cesses. A poll tax was originally levied, 
which was gradually replaced by block rates, and these have 
in their turn given way to a differential classification and 
assessment of the lands within each block. 

The land has been classified for revenue purposes as 
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cardamom, held rent free for the first three years, during 
which there is practically no out-turn, after which it is assessed 
at Rs. 10 per acre; terraced rice lands, paying from 8 annas 
to Rs. 1-4 per acre ; unterraced cultivation, including fallows 
of less than three years’ standing, paying 6 annas to 15 annas 
per acre ; and fallows of three years’ standing and over, paying 
from 2 to 3 annas per acre. Some lands in each of the last 
three classes are assessed at a slightly lower rate for the first 
few years of the settlement. The estate has been divided into 
48 blocks, excluding Kalimpong bazar, each under a headman 
or mania/, who is responsible for the collection of rents, the 
repair of roads, and certain other duties, in return for which 
he receives a percentage on the collections and some other 
privileges. The total rental of the Mas mahals for 1903-4 
was Rs. 31,000, and they are exempt from the payment of 
cesses. The chief village in the estate is Kalimpong ; and 
there are large bazars at Pedong on the Tibetan trade route, 
and at Sombari at the end of the Chel valley, where the 
produce of the hill cultivators is sold to the cultivators of the 
Duars. The forests and the colliery at Baling are referred 
to in the article on Darjeeling District. A new tract has 
been opened for cinchona cultivation at Munsang. Oranges 
are grown and exported to the Duars and the tarai. 

[C. A. Bell, Se///ement Repori {Calcutta, 1905).] 

Darjeeling Town. — Head-quarters of Darjeeling District, 
Bengal, situated in 27° 3' N. and 88° 16' E., in the Lower 
Himalayas, 379 miles from Calcutta by rail. The name 
Darjeeling {Rdorje-gling) means ‘the place of the dorje,' the 
mystic thunderbolt of the Lamaist religion, and is connected 
with the cave on Observatory Hill, which was a sacred spot 
prior to the British occupation of the country, and above 
which once stood the monastery, since removed to a site lower 
down the hill. At the Census of 1901 the population of the 
town with the two cantonments of Darjeeling and Lebong 
was 16,924, of whom 10,271 were Hindus, 4.437 Buddhists, 
1,132 Christians, and 1,049 Musalmans. The number of 
inhabitants during the summer months is much greater, and 
at a special enumeration in September, 1900, the population 
was 23,852. Darjeeling was acquired by the British Govern- 
ment in 1835 as a sanitarium, and it soon became a favourite 
summer retreat for the officials of Lower Bengal and their 
families. It is now the summer head-quarters of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, of the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, 
and also for a few months of the Commissioner of the Bha^l- 
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pur Division j a Superintending Engineer, Executive Engineer, 
and Deputy-Conservator of Forests are also stationed here. 

The town occupies a long narrow ridge descending abruptly 
to the bed of the Great Rangit river. The highest and lowest 
points within municipal limits are about 7,800 feet and 6,000 
feet respectively above sea-level. In 1872, before the con- 
struction of the railway, the population numbered only 3,157; 
but during the next nine years it increased by more than 
100 per cent., and it doubled again between the years 1881 
and 1891. Since 1891 its growth has been less rapid, as 
most of the available building sites have been already taken 
up and built upon. Moreover, the disastrous landslips of 
1899 caused a temporary check to its development. These 
were caused by a violent cyclone with heavy rainfall, which 
visited the District in September, 1899. On the 23rd a heavy 
thunderstorm broke in Darjeeling about 1.30 p.m., and for three 
hours the rain descended in torrents. A lull ensued till about 
8 o’clock, and then the cyclone burst in all its fury. The 
storm raged the whole of the night of the 23rd, and all the 
next day and night, Avithout the slightest intermission till 
about 3.30 in the early morning of the 25th. No less than 
5-3 inches of rain fell during the 24 hours ending at 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th, and r9'4 inches before 4 a.m. of 
the following day. Most of the landslips occurred on the east 
of the town, where the hill-side is very precipitous. These 
overwhelmed many houses, and roads and pathways were 
broken away in many places by the constant stream of mud, 
Avater, and stones doAvn the hill-sides. Seventy-two lives were 
lost. The town also suffered much damage in the great 
earthquake of 1897, Avhen many houses were injured and a few 
Avere entirely Avrecked; three lives Avere lost by the fall of 
boulders from the hill-sides. 

The local trade of Darjeeling is practically confined to 
supplying the wants of European inhabitants and of the tea 
plantations. A considerable traffic is carried on by the hill- 
men Avith residents and visitors in China cups, turquoise, coral 
and amber ornaments, jade and agate cups and beads, prayer 
Avheels, bells, amulets and other curiosities illustrative of 
Buddhist monastic life, as Avell as kukris, Bhotia and Lepclia 
knives, Nepalese brass-Avork, &c. The Darjeeling shopkeepers 
deal mostly in European piece-goods, stores, glass, hardAvare", 
and crockery. 

The municipality was constituted in 1850, and at first 
coincided Avith the tract of 138 square miles ceded by the 
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Sikkim Raja ; it is now restricted to the station itself, mth the 
two cantonments of Darjeeling and Lebong, and is governed 
by (Bengal) Act I of 1900. The income during the decade 
ending 190 1-2 averaged 2-r9 lakhs, and the expenditure i‘'j2 
lakhs. In 1903-4 the income was 3^ lakhs, including Rs. 
48,000 from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 19,000 from 
a water rate, Rs. 29,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 23,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 42,000 as ground rents from 
leases of Government property within the town, and Rs. 9,000 
as fees from the municipal market. In the same year the 
expenditure was 2§ lakhs, the chief items being Rs. 27,000 
spent on lighting, Rs. 98,000 on water-supply, Rs. 47,000 on 
conservancy, Rs. 10,000 on medical relief, Rs. 14,000 on roads, 
Rs. 4,000 on buildings, Rs. 5,000 on drainage, and Rs. 1,000 
on education. A loan of i6'5 lakhs has been obtained from 
Government for the improvement of the water-supply. An 
electric light installation was introduced in 1897, at a cost of 
1-31 lakhs, which supplies the streets and some of the houses ; 
an additional grant of Rs. 10,000 was made from Provincial 
funds in 1903-4 towards the improvement of the installation. 

The chief public buildings are the Shrubbery, the residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, built in 1879 > the 
Secretariat offices, built in 1898 ; the Eden Sanitarium, the 
Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium, St. Andrew’s Church, the Wesleyan 
Chapel, the Scottish Kirk, the Roman Catholic Convent and 
Chapel, St. Paul’s School, St. Joseph’s College, and the barracks 
at Katapahar, Jalapahar, and Lebong. Two gardens, Lloyd’s 
Botanical Gardens and the Victoria Pleasaunce, are open to 
the public. 

The Darjeeling cantonment, which is above the town, com- 
prises Jalapahar and Katapahar. At Katapahar are artillery 
barracks, which at present accommodate a battery of field 
artillery and a company of garrison artillery during the summer. 
Jalapahar is a convalescent d^pot with accommodation for 
400 men. The Lebong cantonment below Darjeeling is 
occupied by a British infantry regiment. The head-quarters 
of the Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles are at Darjeeling; 
the force consists of 6 companies, stationed at Kurseong, 
Jalpaigurl, Dam-Dim, Nagrakot, Allpur-Duars, and Purnea, 
3 companies of cadets, and one reserve company. Its total 
^rength (T903-4) is 510 of all ranks. 

The District jail at Darjeeling has accommodation for 132 
prisoners. The bakery, from which bread is supplied to the 
troops and to the general public, constitutes the chief industry ; 
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oil-pressing, bamboo and cane work, carpentry, boot- and 
shoemaking are also carried on, and bees are hived. 

' The chief educational institutions are St. Paul’s School for 
the sons of Europeans and East Indians, established at Calcutta 
in r84S and removed to Darjeeling in 1864 ; and St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic College, founded at Sunny Bank in 1888 but 
transferred to the present buildings at North Point in 1892. 
In 1903-4 there were 213 pupils at St. Joseph’s College and 
96 at St. Paul’s School. Other schools for European and 
Eurasian education are the Diocesan girls’ school with 85 
pupils, and the Loretto Convent school with 1 70 pupils. New 
buildings have recently been erected for the Diocesan girls' 
school which accommodate 100 pupils ; the present constitu- 
tion of the school in its relation to the Clewer Sisterhood 
dates from rSgs. The Darjeeling high school is open to all 
natives ; the students numbered 280 in 1901, of whom 49 were 
Bhotias and 3 Lepchas. Bhotias and Lepchas who do not 
intend to read for university examinations are educated free, 
and are trained chiefly as explorers, interpreters, and surveyors. 
Attached to the school is a boarding-house, with accommo- 
dation for 7 Bhotias and Lepchas. 

The most important medical institution is the Eden Jubilee 
Sanitarium, which was opened in 1883 and provides accom- 
modation for 86 sick and convalescent persons; it is self- 
supporting. A new hospital in connexion with it, built at a 
cost of Rs. 20,000 and opened in rgoi, contains an excellent 
operating theatre of the most modern type and provides 
accommodation for six in-patients and two- nurses. The Lowis 
Jubilee Sanitarium for natives, which was opened in 1887, 
contains accommodation for 99 persons ; the main building 
and the land were given by the Maharaja of Cooch Beliar. 
The town also contains a dispensary with 38 beds. 

Jalapahar. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° i' N. and 88° 16' E., 
above the station of Darjeeling. Jalapahar, which forms part 
of Darjeeling cantonment, is a convalescent ddpot garrisoned 
by a company of the British infantry regiment quartered at 
Lebong. Barracks were built at Jalapahar as far back as 
1848, but these have been enlarged and now provide accom- 
modation for 400 men. The parade ground is 7,520 feet 
above sea-level. * 

Kalimpong Village. — Village in the head-quarters sub- 
division of Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° ./ N. 
and 88° 28' E., 3,933 feet above sea-level. Population (1901)1 
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1,069. The village, which has given its name to the tract of 
hilly' country formerly known as Dalingkot, is the established 
market for Tibetan wool and other exports, and contains a 
large bazar. The wool, which is brought in via the Jelep La 
from Tibet, is dispatched by carts along the Tista valley road 
to Sillgurl on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Since 1891 
a fair has been held annually in November at Kalimpong, at 
which agricultural produce and stock are exhibited and prizes 
are given both in cash and in the form of English poultry and 
selected seed ; this is the most successful agricultural show 
in Bengal, and is supported by subscriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant. More than 100 Tibetan mules are 
annually purchased here by Government for transport purposes 
at an average price of Rs. 150. A branch of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, established at Kalimpong, possesses a church, 
an Anglo-Hindi middle school with 4 masters and 55 pupils, 
and a hospital with 28 beds in connexion with the Government 
dispensary. The St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes were instituted 
in 1900, under the auspices of the Church of Scotland, for the 
education of poor European and Eurasian children. The 
object of these homes is to give the children, in a healthy 
District and favourable environment, such a course of training 
as will fit them for emigration to the Colonies, or make them 
more robust for work in India. The scheme is managed by an 
independent committee, and the system adopted is that of 
cottage homes, each cottage holding 25 to 30 children. Origin- 
ally 100 acres of land were granted by Government and an 
agricultural expert was appointed to superintend the outdoor 
work. The board of management have since obtained per- 
mission to acquire a tract of about 330 acres more and to hold 
it in the position of a ryotj of this, about 200 acres have 
already been acquired. The first cottage was opened in 1901, 
and three other cottages and a central school have since been 
added. 

Kurseong Town (Rarsid/ig). — Head-quarters of the sub- 
division of the same name in Darjeeling District, Bengal, 
situated in 26° 53' N. and 88° 17' E., on the Lower Himalayas, 
4,860 feet above sea-level, about 20 miles south of Darjeeling. 
Population (1901), 4,469. Kurseong is, like Darjeeling, a hill 
station, but does not enjoy the same reputation as a sanitarium. 
The town is situated on the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
and is a centre of the tea trade. It was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1879. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 10,000, and the expenditure Rs. 9,600. In 
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1903-4 the income was Rs. 14,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was 
derived from a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 3,000 from 
a conservancy rate; the expenditure in the same year was 
also Rs. 14,000. Unfiltered water is supplied from a muni- 
cipal reservoir, which is fed by springs. The town contains 
the usual public offices, including a sub-jail with accommoda- 
tion for 24 prisoners, and a dispensary with 16 beds. 7'he 
principal educational institutions are for the benefit of 
Europeans and Eurasians: namely, the Victoria boys’ school 
founded in 1879, with 187 boys in 1903-4; and the Dow 
Hill girls’ school founded in 1898, with 76 girls in 1903-4, 
both of which are aided by Government. 

Lebong, — Cantonment in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° 4' N. and 88° 
17' E., below the station of Darjeeling, at an altitude of 
5,970 feet. Population (1901), 208. Barracks built in 1896 
contain accommodation for about 450 men, but Government 
has purchased land on the Lebong spur with the intention 
of building sufficient barracks to accommodate a whole bat- 
talion of British infantry. 

Phalut. — One of the loftiest peaks in the Singalila spur 
of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, with a height of ii,8ti feet, situated 
in 27° 13' N. and 88° 3' E. The view of the great northern 
snowy mountains from this hill is one of indescribable 
grandeur. A jagged line of snow connecting the two highest 
known mountains in the world, Everest and Kinchinjunga, 
dazzles the eye ; and, while the deep silence around impresses 
itself upon the spectator, the thick clumps of pine forest with 
their wide-spreading arms add a weird solemnity to the scene. 
The Nepal frontier road passes by this hill, and there is a 
staging bungalow which is available to travellers on applica- 
tion to the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

Sabargam. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila 
spur of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated on the western frontier 
of the District in 27° 10° N. and 88° i' E. The height 
above sea-level is 11,636 feet. 

Sandakphu. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila 
spur of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Darjeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° 6' N. and 83° 
o' E, The height above sea-level is 11,930 feet It com- 
mands an unequalled view not only of the Sikkim snows, 
but also of the Nepal mountains, including Everest. The 
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Nepal frontier road runs over the hill, and there is a staging 
bungalow which is available to travellers on application to 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

Silrguri. — Village in the Kurseong subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 26° 43' N. and 88° 26' E., 
near the left bank of the Mahananda. Population (1901), 
784. Siligurl is the northern terminus of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, where it is joined by the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway. It is also the terminus of the cart-road from 
Kalimpong and Sikkim, and it thus focuses the whole trade 
of Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Tibet. Several jute firms are 
established here, and, in addition to the permanent shops, 
there is a bi-weekly Government market. A Deputy-Magis- 
trate is stationed at Siligurl. The sub-jail has accommodation 
for 8 prisoners, and the dispensary has 20 beds. 

Tanglu. — One of the principal peaks in the Singalila spur 
of the Himalayas, in the head-quarters subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 27° 2' N. and 88° 5' E., at 
a height above sea-level of 10,074 feet. The Nepal frontier road 
runs over the hill, and there is a staging bungalow for tra- 
vellers, available on application to the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Darjeeling. The Little Rangit river rises under this mountain. 

Tindharia. — Village in the Kurseong subdivision of Dar- 
jeeling District, Bengal, situated in 26° 51' N. and 88° 20' E., 
on the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, 2,748 feet above sea- 
level. The population consists almost entirely of the em- 
ployes of the railway and their families. Tindharia contains 
the railway workshops, employing 250 hands, and a railway 
hospital and club. 

Santal Parganas. — Southern District of the Bhagalpur 
Division, Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 25° 18' N. and 
86° 28' and 87° 57' E., with an area of 5,470 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Bhagalpur and 
Purnea ; on the east by Malda, Murshidabad, and Birbhum ; 
on the south by Burdwan and Manbhum j and on the west by 
Hazaribagh, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur. 

The general aspect of the District is undulating or hilly ; to 
the north-east, however, it abuts on the Gangetic plain, and 
a narrow strip of alluvial land about 650 square miles in area 
thus falls within it. The Rajmahal Hills, which cover 1,366 
square miles, here rise steeply from the plain, but are no- 
where higher than 2,000 feet above sea-level, their average 
elevation being considerably less. Among the highest ridges 
are Mori and Sendgarsa. The major portion of these hills 
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falls within the Daman-i-koh Government estate, which has 
an area of 1,351 square miles. Among the highest ridges 
outside the Daman-i-koh are the Nunf, Sankara, Ramgarh, 
Kulanga, Sarbar, Sundardihi, Lakshmanpur, and Sapchala 
hills. East and south of these hilly tracts the country falls 
away in undulations, broken by isolated hills and ridges of 
gneiss of sharp and fantastic outline. The Ganges forms the 
northern and part of the eastern boundary, and all the rivers 
of the District eventually flow either into it or into the 
Bhagirathi. The chief of these are the Gumani, the Maral, 
the Bansloi, the BrahmanI, the Mor or Morakhi with its 
tributary the Naubil, the Ajay, and the Barakar. None of 
them is navigable throughout the year. 

Geology. Archaean gneiss and Gondwana rocks constitute the greater 
portion of the Santal Parganas, the latter represented princi- 
pally by the volcanic rocks of the Rajmahal Hills, which 
occupy an elevated strip of land along the eastern border, 
while to the west the undulating area that constitutes the 
greater part of the District consists of ‘ Bengal gneiss,’ which is 
remarkable for the great variety of crystalline rocks which it 
contains. The Gondwana division consists of the Talcher, 
Damodar, Dubrajpur, and Rajmahal groups. The Talcher 
and Damodar belong to the Lower Gondwanas, and the other 
two groups to the Upper. The volcanic rocks of the Raj- 
mahal group are the predominant member of the series, and 
they constitute the greatest portion of the hills of that name. 
They are basic lavas resembling those of the Deccan trap, and 
vary from a dolerite in their coarser types to a compact basalt 
in the finer-grained varieties. A trachytic intrusion situated in 
the Hura coal-field, about 22 miles south-east of Colgong, 
although petrologically quite different from the basic basalts 
and dolerites, may nevertheless belong to the same volcanic 
series. Sedimentary beds, consisting principally of hard white 
shales, sometimes also of hard quartzose grits or carbonaceous 
black shales, occur frequently intercalated between successive 
flows ; and these are of great interest on account of the 
beautifully preserved fossil plants which they contain. They 
are mostly cycadaceous plants together with some ferns and 
conifers, and are identical with those found in the Upper 
Gondwana at Jubbulpore, in Cutch and various other places, 
and have been of great assistance to geologists in determining 
the age of the series. In the Rajmahal Hills, the Gondwana 
groups underlying the volcanic group are found principally 
along the western border of the range. The outcrops are very 
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discontinuous, owing partly to the faulted nature of the western 
boundary, and partly to the overlaps between the different 
members, which in the case of the Barakars, Dubrajpur, and 
Rajmahal amount to a well-marked unconformity. The Tal- 
chers are very poorly represented. They consist of the usual 
greenish silts and sandstones, with only a local development 
of the well-known boulder bed. These rocks are supposed to 
be of glacial origin. The next group is the most important 
from an economic point of view, as it contains the coal- 
measures. Along the western border of the hills, it constitutes 
several coal-fields, which, enumerated from north to south, 
are : the Hura coal-field, a tract about 15 miles long from 
north to south, commencing about 13 miles south-east ot 
Colgong ; the Chuparbhita coal-field, about 10 miles farther 
south in the valley of the Gumanij the Pachwara field, in the 
Bansloi valley; and the BrahmanI coal-field, in the valley of 
the river from which it is named. In the three southern fields 
the Damodar rocks are lithologically similar to the Barakar 
beds of the Raniganj coal-field, consisting of alternations of 
grit, sandstone, and shale, with occasional beds of inferior 
coal. The coal-measures of the Hura field are lithologically 
different ; they consist of friable felspathic grits and soft white 
shales, with a few thick seams of inferior coal, and correspond 
possibly with the Raniganj group of the Damodar coal-fields. 
The Dubrajpur group, which either intervenes between the 
Damodar and volcanic rocks or rests directly on the gneiss, 
to be overlapped in its turn by the volcanic rocks themselves, 
consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often ferruginous, 
containing quartz and gneiss pebbles, with occasionally hard 
and dark ferruginous bands. 

The south-western portion of the District contains the small 
Deogarh coal-fields and the northern edge of the Raniganj 

coal-field. The Talcher and Barakar are the groups repre- 

sented. The boundaries of these coal-fields are often faulted. 
There are numerous dikes and intrusive masses of mica peri- 
dotite and augite dolerite, the underground representatives of 
the Rajmahal flows. These intrusions occur in profusion in 
the surrounding gneiss. The coal in the Deogarh fields is 

neither plentiful nor of good quality. In the north of the 

District the rocks disappear beneath the Gangetic alluvium'. 

‘ Memoirs, Geological Sctrvey of India, vols. vii and xiii, pt. ii, and 
Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxvii, pt, ii. The above account 
was contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, Deputy-Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. 
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The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, 
and the rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but where 
undulating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in 
which Dejidrocalamus strictus is prominent. Throughout the 
District the principal tree is the sal {Shorea robusta), but all 
trees characteristic of rough and rocky soil are found in the 
jungles. Such are the falds {Butea frondosa), tun {Cedrela 
Toond), dsan {Terininalia tomottosa), baker d {Tenninalia 
Chebula), haritakl {Terminalia belericd), arjun {Termitialia 
Arjund)^ Phyllanthus Dmblica, jdmun (Eugenia fambolana), 
babfd (Acacia arabica), khair (Acacia Catechu)^ mahud (Bassia 
laiifolia), bakul (Mimusops Elengi), Mallotus philippinensis, 
kdntdl (Artocarpus iniegri/olid), Artocarpus Lakoocha, Lager- 
stroemia parviflora, Anogeissus laiifolia, gainhdr (Gmelina 
arborea), kusum (Schleichera irijuga), and db?tus (Diospyros 
tnelanoxylon). 

Outside the Government estates, where alone forest is pro- 
tected, the jungle is being gradually destroyed and big game 
has almost disappeared. The last elephant was shot in 1893 ; 
a few bears, leopards, hyenas, and spotted deer survive, but 
the Santal is as destructive of game as of jungle. Wild ducks, 
snipe, and quail abound in the alluvial tract. Partridges are 
also fairly common, and partridge taming is a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Santals. Peafowl and jungle-fowl are still to be 
found in the Daman-i-koh and in the hills to the south and 
east of Dumka. 

The alluvial strip of country above alluded to has the damp 
heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal, while the undu- 
lating and hilly portions of the District are swept by the hot 
westerly winds of Bihar, and resemble in their rapid drainage 
and dry subsoil the lower plateau of Chota Nagpur. In this 
undulating country the winter months are very cool and the 
rains not oppressive, but the heat from the end of March to 
the middle of June is great. Mean temperature rises from 
64° in December and January to 88° in April and May. The 
mean maximum is highest (roo°) in April; but after May it 
drops rapidly, chiefly owing to the fall in night temperature, 
and from July to October remains almost constant at 88° and 
89°. The mean minimum is lowest (51°) in December and 
January. The annual rainfall averages 52 inches, of which 
8-8 inches fall in June, i3'2 in July, rr-4 in August, and 9*2 in 
September. 
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Owing to the completeness of the natural drainage and the Natural 
custom of accumulating excess rain-water by dams, floods 
seldom cause much damage. The only destructive flood 
within recent years occurred on the night of September 23, 

1899, in the north-west of the Godda subdivision. The storm 
began in the afternoon, and by 8 a.m. next morning lo-i inches 
of rain had been registered at Godda. The natural water- 
courses were insufficient to carry away the water, and a dis- 
astrous inundation ensued. It was estimated that 881 lives 
were lost, while upwards of 6,000 cattle perished and 12,000 
houses were destroyed. The villages in the submerged area 
were afterwards visited by a somewhat severe epidemic of 
cholera, probably due to the contamination of the water- 
supply. 

Until the formation of the District in 1855, the northern History, 
half formed part of Bhagalpur, while the southern and western 
portions belonged to Birbhum. The Rajmahal Hills lay 
within Bhagalpur close to the line of communication between 
Bengal and Bihar, and the Paharias (‘hillmen’) who inhabited 
them lived by raiding and soon forced themselves on the 
attention of the East India Company. The Muhammadan 
rulers had attempted to confine the Paharias within a ring 
fence by granting zamtudaris and jagtrs for the maintenance 
of a local police to repel incursions into the plains ; but little 
control was exercised, and in the political unrest of the middle 
of the eighteenth century these defensive arrangements broke 
down. Repressive measures were at first attempted with little 
effect, but between 1779 and 1784 Augustus Clevland suc- 
ceeded by gentler means in winning the confidence of the 
Paharias and reducing them to order. He allotted stipends 
to the tribal headmen, established a corps of Hill Rangers 
recruited among the Paharias, and founded special tribunals 
presided over by tribal chiefs; his rules were eventually in- 
corporated in Regulation I of 1796. To pacify the countrj'. 
Government had to take practical possession of the Paharia 
hills to the exclusion of the zaviinddrs who had previously 
been their nominal owners. The tract was therefore not dealt 
with at the Permanent Settlement; and finally in r823 Govern- 
ment asserted its rights over the hills and the fringe of uncul- 
tivated country, the Daman-i-koh or ‘skirts of the hills,’ lying 
at their feet. An officer was appointed to demarcate the 
limits of the Government possessions, and the rights of the 
jagirddrs over the central valley of Manjhua were finally 
resumed in 1837. A Superintendent of the Daman was 
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appointed in 1835 ; and he encouraged the Santals, who had 
begun to enter the country about 1820, to clear the jungle and 
bring the valleys under cultivation. The Paharias, pacified 
and in receipt of stipends from Government, clung to the tops 
and slopes of the hills, where they practised shifting cultiva- 
tion. The valleys offered a virgin jungle to the axes of the 
Santals who swarmed in from Hazaribagh and Manbhum. 
On the heels of the Santals came the Bihari and the Bengali 
viahdjans (money-lenders). The Santal was simple and im- 
provident, the mahajan extortionate. The Santals found the 
lands which they had recently reclaimed passing into the 
hands of others owing to the action of law courts; and in 
1855, starting with the desire to revenge themselves on the 
Hindu money-lenders, they found themselves arrayed in arms 
against the British Government. The insurrection was not 
repressed without bloodshed, but on its conclusion a careful 
inquiry was held into the grievances of the Santals and a new 
form of administration was introduced. Regulation XXXVII 
of 1855 removed the area of the present District from the 
operation of the general Regulations and placed the adminis- 
tration in the hands of special officers under the control of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
was suspended, and the regular police were removed. Five 
districts (collectively named the Santal Parganas) were formed 
and placed under the control of a Deputy and four Assistant 
Commissioners, each of whom had a sub-assistant and was 
posted with his sub-assistant at a central point of his district. 
These ten officers were intended simply for the purpose of 
doing justice to the common people, and tried civil and 
criminal cases and did police work ; revenue work and the 
trial of civil suits valued above Rs. r,ooo were carried on by 
the District staff of Birbhum and Bhagalpur. 

Under this system the Deputy-Commissioner lived at 
Bhagalpur, and of the officers left in the districts, three were 
on the loop and three on the chord line of rail, while only two 
were posted in the important districts of Dumka and Godda, 
which contained nearly half the population of the Parganas. 
In course of time, however, the Santal Parganas were more or 
less brought under the ordinary law and procedure of the 
‘ regulation ’ Districts, and the Deputy-Commissioner was 
practically transformed into a Judge. Accordingly, when in 
1872 an agitation again began among the Santals, directed 
chiefly against the oppression of the zaviinddrs, and attended 
by acts of violence, it was felt that this tract required a 
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simpler form of administration than other parts of Bengal, and 
a special Regulation (III of 1872) was passed for .the peace 
and good government of the Santal Parganas. Under its 
provisions, a revenue ‘non-regulation' District was formed; 
the Deputy-Commissioner was appointed to be the District 
officer, with head-quarters at Dumka instead of Bhagalpur, 
and the three tracts of Deogarh, Rajmahal, and Godda were 
reduced to the status of subdivisions. The areas now com- 
posing the subdivisions of Pakaur and Jamtara were at the 
same time attached as outposts to Dumka, and that part of 
the police district of Deogarh which is included in the Jamtara 
subdivision and in the Tasaria and Gumro tahiks was with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the regular police and included 
in the non-police area. These changes completed the auto- 
nomy of the District. 

Population increased from 1,259,185 in 1872 to 1,567,966 The 
in i88r, i, 7 S 3 D 75 in 1891, and 1,809,737 in 1901; the 
creases in r88r and 1891 were largely due to greater accuracy 
in enumeration. The District is on the whole healthy, but 
malarial fever prevails in the low-lying country bordering on 
the Ganges, and also in parts of the hills. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision. 
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1 

Number of 

e 
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0 
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13 
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Deogarh . 

952 

2 3,368 

297.403 

312 

+ 4-7 

10,788 

Godda 

967 

... 1,274 

390.323 

404 

+ 1-4 

7.704 

Pakaur 

683 

... 1,05s 

338,648 

349 

4 - 3-6 

3.747 

Rajmahal . 

74 « 

1 1,292 

276,703 

373 

+ O-I 

5.559 

Dumka 

1,439 

... 2,105 

416,861 

292 

+ 3-1 

11,020 

Jamtara 

6g8 

... 1.073 

189,799 

373 

+ 9*2 

5.698 

District total 

5.470 

3 9.167 

1.809,737 

331 

-4 3-2 

44.516 


The three towms are Madhopur, Deogarh, and Sahib- 
GANj ; DuJtKA, the District head-quarters, was constituted a 
municipality in 1903. The population is most dense in the 
low and level country on the north-east and north-west; the 
Daman-i-koh in the centre of the District is a typical part of 
Chota Nagpur and is sparsely inhabited, and the population 
is stationary or decadent, except in the Rajmahal subdivision, 
where the collection of sabai grass {Ischoemiim angustifolitm) 
for the paper-mills gives profitable employment Elsewhere 
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emigration has been busily at work, especially among the 
Santals, who chafe under the restrictions imposed by the 
Forest department on the indiscriminate felling of timber. 
Outside the Daman-i-koh the only tracts that show a decline 
are Rajmahal, Sahibganj, and Poreya. In the tract first 
mentioned the decrease is due to migration across the Ganges, 
while in Sahibganj it is attributed to an outbreak of plague at 
the time of the Census. Poreya is a poor and barren tract 
and, like the Daman-i-koh, has lost by emigration. The 
smallness of the net increase for the whole District during the 
decade ending 1901 is due to the large scale on which emigra- 
tion is taking place. It is, in fact, estimated that about 
182,000 persons must have left the District during that period, 
and that the natural increjfee of the population was at least 
10 per cent. The most striking features of the migration are : 
firstly, its great volume ; and secondly, the strong tendency of 
the people to move eastwards. There is a large influx from 
all the adjoining Districts west of a line drawn approximately 
north and south through the centre of the District, i.e. from 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Hazaribagh, and Manbhum ; but the 
movement is still stronger in the direction of the Districts east 
of this line, i.e. Purnea, Malda, Murshidabad, Birbhum, and 
Burdwan. The immigrants from the west exceed 83,000, 
while the emigrants to the east number close on 117,000. 
The great migration of the Santals to this District from the 
south and west took place during the middle part of the nine- 
teenth century, and many of the immigrants enumerated in 
the last Census are probably the survivors of those who took 
part in the movement. The tribe is still spreading east and 
north ; and the full effect of the movement is not exhausted in 
the Districts that adjoin the Santal Parganas, but makes itself 
felt even farther away in those parts of Dinajpur, Rajshahi, 
and Bogra which share with Malda the elevated tract of quasi- 
laterite known as the Barind. Of emigration to more distant 
places the most noticeable feature is the exodus to the Assam 
tea gardens, where more than 31,000 natives of this District 
were enumerated in 1901, and to Jalpaigurl, where they num- 
bered more than 10,000. A large variety of dialects are used 
in the District. Bengali, spoken by 13-5 per cent, of the 
population, includes the Rarhi bolt, or classical Western Ben- 
gali, and Malpaharia or the broken Bengali spoken by con- 
verted aborigines in the centre of the District. Bihari is 
spoken by 46 per cent. ; the main dialect is Maithili, which 
includes a sub-dialect known as Chhika Chikki boll, but 
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a dialect of MagadhI, which has been affected by its contact 
with Bengali, is also largely used ; this is called by Dr. Grierson 
Eastern MagadhI, and is locally known as Karmali or Khotta 
or even as Khotta Bangala. Santall itself, which is spoken by 
649,000 persons, is a dialect of the Munda family, while Malto 
belongs to the Dravidian group, Hindus constitute 56-i per 
cent, of the total population, Animists 34-9 per cent., and 
Muhammadans 8-4 per cent. 

The Santals are now the distinctive caste of the District, Castes and 
and in 1901 numbered 663,000, of whom 74,000 were 
returned as Hindus and 589,000 as Animists. They are a The ' 
typical race of aboriginal stock, and are akin to the Bhumijs, Santals. 
Hos, and Mundas. Their complexion varies from very dark 
brown to an almost charcoal black, and their features are 
negritic. The original habitat of the race is not known, but 
there is no doubt that from a comparatively remote period 
they have been settled on the Hazaribagh table-land ; and it 
is noticeable that the Damodar river, by which its southern 
face is drained, is the terrestrial object most venerated by 
them. Within the last few centuries they have worked east- 
wards, and are numerous in the eastern half of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and in Midnapore ; and, as has been already 
related, they are now emigrating to North Bengal and Assam. 

They worship various deities, of which the chief is the Marang 
Buru, who is credited with far-reaching power, in virtue of 
which he associates both with the gods and with demons. 

Each Santal family has also two special gods of its own, the 
Orak donga or household god and the Abjehonga or secret god. 

Their principal festival is the Sokrat or harvest festival, cele- 
brated after the chief rice crop of the year has been dreaed. 

Public sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in the sacred 
grove ; pigs, goats, and fowls are sacrificed by private families, 
and a general saturnalia of drunkenness and sexual licence 
prevails. Chastity is in abeyance for the time, and all un- 
married persons may indulge in promiscuous intercourse. 

Next in importance is the BahapTtja, held in Phalgun 
(February-March) when the sal tree comes into flower. 

Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims are slain 
and eaten by the worshippers, every one entertains his friends, 
and dancing goes on day and night. 

The communal organization of the Santals is singularly 
complete. The whole number of villages comprising a local 
settlement of the tribe is divided into certain large groups, 
each under the superintendence of a parganait or circle head- 
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man. This official is the head of the social syitcin of i!.c 
inluabitants of his circle; his permission has lo he obiaitieil 
for every marriage, and, in consultation with a of 

village headmen, he e.\pels or fines |x;rsons who infringe tiu- 
tribal standard of propriety. He is remunerated by a coiiitni,- 
sion on the fines levied, and by a tribute in kind of one leg of 
the goat or aninnal cooked at the dinner which the culprits arc 
obliged to give. Each village h.as, or is supposed to !i.i\e, .ui 
establishment of officials holding rent-free land. The chief of 
these is the nidtj/ti or headman, who is usually also ijdr.'J]r 
where the village is held on le.ise under a zinnhiJ'ir \ lie 
collects rents, and allots land among the ryots, being juid for 
this by the proceeds of the //;J« Kmd which he holds free if 
rent. He receives R. i at each wedding, giving in return a 
full bowl of rice-beer. The prarndnik, or assisUuit lieadir..ui, 
also holds some mdn land. The jo^-mdnjhi and the yi.g- 
prdmanik are executive officers of the mditjhi and the //•.;• 
vidnik, who, Os the Santals describe it, ‘sit and gne order.' 
which the jo^-mdnjhi and jog-prdindnik carry out. 'fhe v.nihi 
is the village priest of the aboriginal deities, and the A-.vy.j/; 
naiki is the assistant priest, whose peculiar function it is to 
propitiate the spirits (bhuts) of the hills and jungles by 
.scratching his arms till they bleed, mixing the blood with rice, 
and placing it in spots frequented by the bhuts. 'I’he a'ia..’// 
or village messenger holds man land and acts .as peon to the 
headman, and is also to some extent a servant of the zanurJdr. 
His chief duty within the village is to bring to the uidnjhi and 
prdmdmk any ryot they want. Girls are married as .idulu 
mostly to men of their own choice. Sexual intercourse before 
marriage is tacitly recognized, it being understood th.u if tiie 
girl becomes pregnant the young man is bound to marry her. 
Should he attempt to evade this obligation, he is severely 
beaten by the jog-md/jhi, and, in addition to this, his fatlrcr ii 
rerjuired to pay a heavy fine. 

Other castes are Ilhuiyas (119,000), identified by .'dr. 
Oldham with the Mfds, whom in many respects they cli..cly 
resemble; Musahars (28,000), whom Mr. Risley condder. to 
be akin to the Bhuiy.ls; Mfde Sauri.i P.iluri.Ls (47,000) .mi 
Mai Pahari.is (26,000), two Dravidian tribes of the R.ljtr..di.jl 
Hills, the former of whom are closely akin to the Or.;' 

The Muhammadans are chiefly Shaikhs (77,000) and 
(63,000). .Agriculture supports St per cent, of llie jKjp..-- 
tion, industries 7 per cent, commerce o-6 per cent., .u.d the 
professions o-S per cent. 
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Christians number 9,875, of whom 9,463 are natives, in- Cliriaiaa 
dueling 7,064 Santals. The largest numbers are to be found 
in the head-quarters subdivision, where the Scandinavian 
Lutiieran Mission, called the Indian Home Mission, has been 
at work for over forty years and maintains 29 mission stations 
and 9 schools ; it has also a colony in Assam, where it owns 
a tea garden. The Church Itlissionary Society, which works 
in the Godda and Riijmahal subdivisions, has similarly estab- 
lished an emigration colony for its converts in the "Western 
Duars. Several Baptist missionaries work in the Jamtiira 
subdivision, one of whom has established two branches of his 
mission in the head-quarters subdivision. Otlier missions are 
the Christian IVomen’s Board of Missions and the Methodist 
Episcopalian Mission, the latter of which works chiefly among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; it maintains a boarding-school, 
with an industrial branch in which boys and girls are taught 
poultry-keeping, gardening, fruit-farming, and carpentry. 

The soil varies with the nature of the surrounding hills ; Gencr.v! 
where basalt or felspar or red gneiss prevails, the soil is rich ; 
but where the hills are of grey gneiss or of granite in which diiioni. 
quartz prevails, it is comparatively barren. The productive- 
ness of the land is mainly dependent on its situation and its 
capability of retaining moisture. Where the surface is level 
and capable of retaining water coming from a higher elevation, 
it is not affected even by shortness or early cessation of rain- 
fall, and good crops of rice arc obtained. If, however, the 
slope is too steep, the rush of water often brings with it drifts 
of sand, which spoil the fields for rice cultivation and damage 
the growing crops. In the alluvial tract the system of cultiva- 
tion differs in no way from that in vogue throughout the plains 
of Bihar. On the hill-sides level terraces are cut for rice 
cultivation, and these arc flooded as soon as possible after the 
rains set in, small banks being left round the edge of each 
plot to hold in the water. Shifting cultivation is now restricted 
to the Sauriiis of the hills in the Rajniah.al and Godda sub- 
divisions, and to certain defined areas in Pakaur. I^md under 
cultivation is divided into two main classes, bari or high land 
forming about 53 per cent, of the cultivated area, and jamin 
or rice-fields the rest. The former, being uneven and wanting 
in organic matter, is ordinarily ill-suited for cultivation ; but 
in the immediate vicinity of villages, where the surfiice is fairly 
level .and rich in organic matter, bari land produces valuable 
crops such as maize, mustard, the larger variety of cotton 
(Ihirkapiis), tobacco, castor, and brinjals ;uid other vegetables. 
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The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles ; — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated, 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Deog.-irb 

952 

366 

282 

... 

Godda 

967 

347 

208 

68 

Pakaur 

683 

412 

69 

125 

Rajmahal . 

741 

501 

43 

H3 

Dumka 

1,429 

69S 

380 

.328 

129 

Jamtara 

^55 

202 

... 

Total 

5,47° 

2,161 

1.332 

435 


Rice, which covers 1,213 square miles, forms the staple 
food-grain, winter rice being the principal crop. It is largely 
grown in the alluvial strip along the eastern boundary and the 
lower slopes of the ridges ; the undulating parts of the District, 
as well as the swampy ground between these ridges, are also 
sown with rice. Among the other crops are maize (262 square 
miles), various pulses (437 square miles), oilseeds (360 square 
miles), millets, wheat and barley, sugar-cane, and cotton. 
Indigo was grown till recently on a small scale, but its cultiva- 
tion is now extinct. 

Settlement figures show that within twenty years cultivation 
has extended by about 30 per cent, in the Daman-i-koh and 
by about 60 per cent, in the rest of the District. There is 
much waste land still available for cultivation, and rents are 
light. For several years past efforts have been made to 
stimulate the improvement of means of irrigation by loans 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and in 190 1-2 
Rs. r2,ooo was thus advanced. Rs. 15,000 was also advanced 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act at the close of the famine 
of 1896-7, and Rs. 6,000 in consequence of the disastrous 
floods of 1899-1900. 

There is scarcity of fodder in the dry months, and the cattle 
are generally poor; animals of a better quality are, however, 
found in the Godda subdivision, and good milking cattle are 
imported from Bhagalpur. Pigs are largely kept for food by 
Santals, Paharias, and low-caste Hindus. 

Besides the methods of supplying water to the rice crop 
which have been already described, the system of irrigation as 
practised in the Godda subdivision consists in the construc- 
tion of water channels leading from reservoirs made by 
throwing embankments across streams. These channels 
frequently pass through several villages, each village assisting 
in their construction and sharing in the benefits derived from 
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a network of distriljutaries. There is but little irrigation from 
wells ; kadtehii wells are sometimes dug for only one season to 
irrigate the sugar-cane crop from February to May, and to- 
bacco is also grown in small patches by the aid of well-water. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the District was t’orci 
mostly covered with jungle. About 1S20 the Santals began to 
flock into it and betook themselves to the congenial occupation 
of jungle clearing ; while the construction of the loop r.ailway 
in 185.^ and of the chord-line in 1S66 hastened the process. 

In 1875 Government instituted inquiries with a view to bring- 
ing under scientific management the Government forests in the 
Daman-i-koh, and in 1876 an area of 35 square miles was set 
aside for special reservation. This area was formally consti- 
tuted a ‘reserved’ forest, and the forest lands in the southern 
half of the Daman-i-koh were constituted ‘open’ forests, the 
management being left in the hands of the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner. In iSq.t all Government land which had not been 
settled with cultivators was constituted ‘ protected ’ forest 
under the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1S78), and in 1895 the 
forests were placed in charge of the Forest department. The 
departmental system of management was, however, found not 
to be suflicicntly clastic ; and in December, 1900, the forest.s 
in the Rajmahrd subdivision and part of those in the Godd.a 
subdivision were restored to the control of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner. The hills in this tract arc inhabited by Mfile Sauna 
I’aharias, who are allowed the right of shifting cultivation, 
which renders scientific forestry impo.ssibIe. 

The chief tree is the sal {Shorea robushi), and its distribution 
is general throughout the District, c.xcept where the forest h.as 
been destroyed, as is largely thec.ase in the north of the D.lman- 
i-koh, by shifting cultivation and the cultivation of sabai grass. 

In the plains and valleys the forest is usually of pure sal, the 
other principal trees being fiiir {Buchanartia lalifolia). Seme- 
carpus anacardium, and dsan {Termiualia iomcnlosa). On the 
lower slopes of the hills other species appe.ar in considerable 
variety ; among these are Zizyphus xylopyra, Anogassus lalt- 
Iblia, Diospyros, Slercospcnniiui, and Bauhinia. As the hills 
are ascended, diflerent species are met with, such as bamboos 
{^Dcudrocalamus strlclus), Itjdsal {Blerccarpus Afarsupiuut), 
silsdl {Dalbcrsut latifolia), gamkar {Giuehita arborca), Kydui 
calycina, and Grcicia tiliaefolia, the proportion of sal gradually 
getting less, till on the upper plateau it also disappears, and on 
the old cleared bands gives place to a dense growth of shrubby 
trees, chief among which are Nyctanthes Artor-lrislis, 11 end- 
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landia, Gardenia, Flacourtia, Woodfordia, and Anogeissus. At 
present most of the sdi trees are mere shoots from stumps 
2 to 3 feet high, which, when they grow to a large size, are 
always unsound at the base. Cultivating tenants of Govern- 
ment are allowed to remove free of charge all timber of the 
unreserved species and such minor products as are required 
for their domestic consumption. 

The area under the Forest department is 292 square miles ; 
and in 1903-4 the revenue under its control was Rs. 42,000. 
Besides this, 143 square miles are managed by the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The chief sources of revenue are timber, 
bamboos, and saiai grass, while minor items are fuel, coal, 
stone, and iasar silk cocoons. Other jungle products are lac, 
found on the palds {Butea frondosa), her [Zizyphits Jujuba), 
and ptpal {Ficus religiosa) trees ; beeswax, catechu, honey, 
konjtu and jombdr (two creepers used for making rope), and 
also a variety of edible products. The use of jungle products 
as a means of subsistence is confined for the most part to 
Paharias, Santals, and Bhuiyas. 

Stone is quarried on the hills bordering the loop-line of the 
East Indian Railway from Murarai tO' Sabibganj ; the stone 
quarried is for the most part supplied as ballast to the railway, 
the Calcutta municipality, and certain District boards. In 1903 
coal-mines were worked at Bhalkl, Doraanpur, Ghatchora, and 
Sarsabad in the Dumka subdivision, and at Sultanpur and 
Palasthol mines in the Jamtara subdivision. The average 
daily number of persons employed was 79, and the output of 
coal was 2,361 tons. The Jamtara mines, which lie in the 
Damodar coal-field, produce good coal, but are worked only 
on a small scale for want of access to the railway; elsewliere 
the coal is limited in extent and inferior in quality, and is 
generally fit only for brick-burning. Hand labour is employed 
as a rule in digging out the coal, the wages paid being Rs. 1-4 
to Rs. 1-8 per 100 cubic feet of coal lifted. Copper ores exist 
at Beheraki in the Deogarh subdivision, and lead ores (prin- 
cipally argentiferous galena) occur in. the Sankara hills and at 
Turipahar, Beheraki, and Panchpahar. At Beheraki 29 oz. 

8 dwt. of silver have been obtained per ton of lead, and at 
Lakshmipur near Naya Dumka 50 oz. 3 grs. of silver per ton 
of lead. A considerable area, especially in the Rajmahal Hills, 
is occupied by laterite, often constituting an excellent iron 
ore. Siliceous white clays belonging to the coal-measures at 
Lohandia in the Hura coal-field are suitable for pottery. 

The arts and manufactures are of a primitive character 
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and of little importance. The manufacture of mattocks, picks, Arts and 
ploughs, hooks, knives, axes, spears, arrows, and shields is “anufao- 
carried on as a village industry. The iron'was formerly smelted 
from native ore by Kol settlers j but with the destruction of 
jungle and the greater facility that now exists for obtaining 
old scrap-iron cheap from Deogarh and Rampur Hat, the 
Marayeahs or blacksmiths of the District no longer use locally 
smelted iron or steel. Bais or measuring cups of a pretty 
though stereotyped pattern are made on a limited scale by 
Thatheris and Jadapetias (braziers). Mochis and Chamars 
carry on a fairly extensive industry in tanning leather and 
making shoes ; Dorns, Haris, and Santals cure skins for ex- 
portation ; Mahlis make baskets, bamboo mats, and screens ; 

Tatwas and Jolahas weave coarse cotton cloths ; and Kumhars 
make tiles, pots, and pans. The manufacture of ^/«, oil (ma- 
hiia, sarguja, and mustard), and gitr or coarse sugar is carried 
on as a domestic industry. Tasar cocoons are grown through- 
out the District, and spinning and weaving are also carried 
on. The lac insect is reared on palas trees on a fairly large 
scale ; a Marwari at Dumka manufactures about 700 maunds 
of shellac per annum for export, and there are other factories 
in the neighbourhood of Dumka and at Pakaur, while lacquered 
bangles are manufactured at Nunihat and a few other places. 

Village carpenters are numerous, and wood-carving is carried 
on to a very small extent. Silver and pewter ornaments are 
also made. Indigo was till recently manufactured in a few 
European and native factories, but the industry is now extinct. 
Brick-making on European methods has been carried on at 
Maharajpur for the last few years. 

The chief imports are rice, gunny-bags, raw cotton, sugar Commerce, 
refined and unrefined, molasses, European and Bombay piece- 
goods, salt, kerosene oil, coal and coke. The chief exports 
are food-grains, linseed and mustard seed, sabai grass, road- 
metal, hides, raw fibres, and tobacco. Trade is carried on at 
markets, and is almost exclusively in the hands of traders from 
Bihar and Marwari merchants. The principal entrepot is 
Sahibganj. About 200,000 maunds of sabai grass are exported 
to the paper-mills near Calcutta, the approximate value of the 
export being 4 lakhs. Road-metal is exported chiefly to Cal- 
cutta, Hooghly, and Burdwan. The trade in hides is mainly 
carried on in the head-quarters and Pakaur subdivisions. 

The District is traversed on the east by the loop-line and on Railways 
the west by the chord-line of the East Indian Railway. The 
Girldih branch leaves the chord-line at Madhupur within the 
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District, and there is also a short branch connecting Rajmahal 
on the Ganges with the loop-line. A small branch line from 
Baidyanath junction to Deogarh is worked by a private com- 
pany. The construction of a line from Bhagalpur to Hansdiha 
by a private syndicate was sanctioned, but the concession 
lapsed before the necessary capital was raised. There are also 
projects for the construction of lines from Bhagalpur to Deogarh, 
from Ahmadpur to Baidyanath, and from Mangalpur via Suri 
to Dumka. The District possesses good roads by which its 
produce is carted to the railway ; 848-I miles being maintained 
by the District road committee, in addition to village roads and 
roads in Government estates. The chief roads are the Bhagal- 
pur-Suri road passing through Dumka, the Suri-Monghyr road 
passing through Deogarh, the roads from Dumka to Rampur 
Hat and to the different subdivisional head-quarters, the road 
from Murshidabad along the Ganges through Rajmahal and 
Sahibganj to Bhagalpur, as well as several connecting cross- 
roads and feeder-roads to the railway stations. The Ganges, 
which skirts the north-east of the District, forms an important 
channel of communication, but the other streams are of no 
cbmmercial importance. 

The District has thrice suffered from famine within the last 
fifty years. On occasions of scarcity the mahud and the mango 
trees afford food for large numbers ; but in 1865-6, when there 
was great scarcity and distress, the people were compelled by 
hunger to eat the mangoes while still unripe, and thousands of 
deaths from cholera resulted. In 1874 relief was afforded by 
Government on a lavish scale, the fruit was allowed to ripen 
before being plucked, and there was no outbreak of dise.ise. 
In 1S96-7 part of the Jamtara subdivision and the whole of 
the Deogarh subdivision were declared affected. Relief works 
were opened in Jamtara and in Deogarh ; but the highest 
average daily attendance in Jamtara was only 3,258, in the 
third week of Way, 1897, and in Deogarh 1,647, towards the 
end of June. The works were finally closed on August 15. 
after an expenditure of Rs. 29,000 on w'orks and Rs. 25,000 on 
gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into six 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Du.mka, Deogarh, Godda, 
Rajmahal, Pakaur, and Jamtara. A Joint-Magistrate or 
Deputy-Itlagistrate-Collector is usually in charge of the Raj- 
mahal subdivision, and a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector of each 
of the other subdivisions ; in addition, three Deputy-Magis- 
trate-Collectors and a Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector are 
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stationed at Dumka, one Deputy-Magistrate-Collector and one 
Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector at Rajmahal, Deogarh, and 
Godda, and one Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector at Jamtara 
and Pakaur. These officers have civil and criminal jurisdiction 
as detailed in the following paragraph. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner is vested ex officio with the powers of a Settlement officer 
under the Santal Parganas Regulation III of 1872, and is also 
Conservator of forests. An Assistant Conservator of forests is 
stationed in the District. 

The civil and criminal courts are constituted under Regula- Cinl and 
tion V of 1893, as amended by Regulation III of 1899. The pnminal 
Sessions Judge of Birbhum is Sessions Judge of the Santal 
Parganas and holds his court at Dumka. Appeals against his 
decisions lie to the High Court of Calcutta. The Deputy- 
Commissioner exercises powers under section 34 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and also hears appeals from all 
Deputy-Magistrates. In all criminal matters, except in regard 
to cases committed to the Court of Sessions and proceedings 
against European British subjects, the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur exercises the powers of a High Court. Suits of 
a value exceeding Rs. 1,000 are tried by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner as District Judge, or by subdivisional officers vested 
with powers as Subordinate Judges. These courts are estab- 
lished under Act XII of 1887, and are subordinate to the 
High Court of Calcutta. Suits valued at less than Rs. 500 
are tried by Deputy- and Sub-Deputy-Collectors sitting as 
courts under Act XXXVH of 1855, an appeal lying to the 
subdivisional officer. That officer can try all suits cognizable 
by courts established under Act XXXVII of 1855, and an 
appeal against his decision lies to the Deputy-Commissioner. 

There is no second appeal where the appellate court has 
upheld the original decree; if, however, the decree has been 
reversed, a second appeal lies to the Commissioner of the 
Division. The Deputy-Commissioner and Commissioner have 
powers of revision. These courts follow a special procedure, 
thirty-eight simple rules replacing the Code of Civil Procedure. 

A decree is barred after three years ; imprisonment for debt is 
not allowed ; compound interest may not be decreed, nor may 
interest be decreed to an amount exceeding the principal debt. 

When any area is brought under settlement, the jurisdiction 
of the courts under Act XII of 1887 is ousted in regard to 
all suits connected with land, and such suits are tried by the 
Settlement officer and his assistants or by the courts established 
under Act XXXVII of 1855 ; the findings of a Settlement 
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court have the force of a decree. The District is peaceful, 
and riots are almost unknown. Persons suspected of witch- 
craft are sometimes murdered; cattle-theft is perhaps the most 
common form of serious crime. 

Land The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 3-84 lakhs, 

levenuc. Qf .^vhich i-i6 lakhs was payable by 449 permanently settled 
estates, Rs. 1,600 by 5 temporarily settled estates, and 2-66 
lakhs by 9 estates held under direct management by Govern- 
ment. Of the latter class, the Daman-i-koh is the most im- 
portant. 

Under Regulation III of 1872 a Settlement officer made 
a settlement of the whole District between the years 1873 and 
1879, defining and recording the rights and duties of landlord 
and tenants, and where necessary fixing fair rents. One of 
the results of this settlement was to preserve the Santal village 
communal system, under which the village community as 
a whole holds the village lands and has collective rights over 
the village waste ; these rights, which have failed to secure 
recognition elsewhere in Bengal, were recorded and saved 
from encroachment. As regards villages not held by a com- 
munity, the custom prevailed of leasing them to mustajirs, 
a system which led to great abuses, and there was also a 
tendency for the zamhiddr to treat the Santal manjhi as though 
he were but a lessee or musldjir. By the police rules of 1856 
a niandal or headman was elected for each village where the 
zavtlndaVs mustdjir Avas not approved by the Magistrate and 
villagers, his duties consisting of the free performance of police 
and other public duties. As, however, it was unsatisfactory 
to have two heads to a village, the zamlndads mustdjir and 
the ryots’ ma?idal gradually merged into one, tvith the result 
that a mustdjir, Avhen appointed, had to secure the approval 
of the Magistrate, zaml/tddrs, and villagers. The position of 
the headman thus developed Avas defined at the settlement : he 
has duties toAvards the zaminddr, the ryots, and the Magistrate ; 
he may be dismissed by the last-named personage on his OAvn 
motion or on the complaint of the zamuiddr or ryots ; and the 
stability of tenure secured by Regulation III of 1872 prevents 
the zamltidar from ousting him. The rights of a headman 
are not usually transferable, but in the Deogarh subdivision 
some headmen known as w«/-ryots are alloAved to sell their 
interest in a village. In 1887 Government passed orders to 
prevent the sale of ryots’ holdings being recognized by the 
courts in areas in Avhich no custom of sale had been proved. 
In 1888 the revision of the settlement of 1873-9 in certain 
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estates was undertaken, and the work is being gradually ex- 
tended throughout the District. 

Prominent among the unusual tenures of the District are 
the ghatwalis of iappa Sarath Deogarh, which cover almost 
the whole Deogarh subdivision and are also found in Jamtara 
and Dumka. These are police tenures, originally established 
by the Muhammadan government to protect the frontier of 
Bengal against the Marathas. 

Cultivable land is divided generally into five classes : three 
kinds of dhdui or rice land, and two kinds of bdri or high land. 
Dhdni lands are classified according to the degree by which 
they are protected from drought, and the average rates or 
rent may be said to be for the first class Rs. 3, for the second 
Rs. 2, and for the third R. i. First-class hdri land is the well- 
manured land near the homesteads, averaging R. r ; while 
second-class bdri lands include the remainder of the cultivation 
on the dry uplands, and average 4 annas. Rates vary widely 
and the averages are only an approximation. In the recent 
settlement, the average rent for dhdni land over 600 acres of 
typical country was Rs. i-ii per acre, and for bdri 

land 6 annas, and the corresponding figures for the Danran-i- 
koh were Rs. 1-9 and R. 0-5-4. Ryots have, however, been 
allowed abatements in the settlement actually concluded, 
and the settled rents do not average more than Rs, 1-8 an 
acre for dhdni lands, and 8 annas for bdri land. In the 
Daman-i-koh the average holding of a cultivator is 9^ acres, 
of which 4-| acres are dhdtii land ; the total average rent rate 
is Rs. 8-14, but the average rent settled is only Rs. 6-1 per 
holding. In private settled estates the rents payable are 
somewhat higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees 



i88o-i. 

1890-1. 

lQOO- 1 . 

I 903 -- 4 . 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue 

3.43 

4.70 

1,90 

5.63 

2,88 

6,80 

.3,87 

8,87 


Until 1901 the roads were managed by a Government grant Local self- 
administered by the Deputy-Commissioner ; but in that year 
the Cess Act was introduced and a road cess committee was 
constituted, with the Deputy-Commissioner as chairman, which 
maintains the roads outside the municipal areas of Dumka, 

Deogarh, and Sahibganj. 
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The drainage of a marsh near Rajmahal was undertaken in 
1898 under the provisions of the Drainage Act, and the work 
is now nearly completed. 

The District contains 13 police stations or thdnas and 
5 outposts. The District Superintendent has jurisdiction in 
Dumka town, the Deogarh subdivision, and the parts of 
Pakaur, Rajmahal, and Godda outside the Daman-i-koh. The 
force subordinate to him in 1903 consisted of 6 inspectors, 
28 sub-inspectors, 33 head constables, and 335 constables. 
In addition to these, a company of military police, roo strong, 
is stationed at Dumka. The remainder of the District is 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the regular police; and 
police duties are performed under the police rules of 1856 by 
the village headman, a number of villages being grouped 
together under a parganait, ghdiwdl, or sarddr, who corre- 
sponds to a thdna officer. The parganait is the Santal tribal 
chief, the ghdiwdl a police service-tenure holder, and the 
sarddr a Paharia tribal chief. As these indigenous police 
officials did not satisfactorily cover the whole non-police area, 
Regulation III of 1900 was passed, under which stipendiary 
sarddrs are appointed to groups of villages where there is no 
existing and properly remunerated officer, and are paid by a 
cess on the villagers. There are in the Daman-i-koh 33 par- 
ganaiis and 20 hilt sarddrs. Excluding these, there are in the 
Dumka subdivision 55 stipendiary sarddrs, 4 ghdt sarddrs 
remunerated by holdings of land, and 819 chankiddrs •, and 
in the Jamtara subdivision 2 ghdiwdls, 27 sarddrs, and 523 
chauklddrs. In all, chankiddrs number 3,965. A District 
jail at Dumka has accommodation for 140 prisoners, and 
subsidiary jails at Deogarh, Godda, Rajmahal, Jamtara, and 
Pakaur for 116. 

Education is very backward, only 2-5 per cent, of the 
population (4-7 males and 0-2 females) being able to read and 
write in 1901 ; but progress has been made since 1891, when 
only 2-8 per cent, of the males were literate. The number of 
pupils under instruction increased from about 17,000 in r883 
to 18,650 in 1892-3, 22,755 in 1900-r, and 27,284 m 
1903-4, of whom 1,314 were females. In that year, 9-3 per 
cent, of the boys and 0-95 per cent, of the girls of school-going 
age were at school. The educational institutions consisted of 
26 secondary, 9r2 primary, and 90 special schools, among 
which may be mentioned a training school for atTaljhari 

under the Church Missionary Society, a training school at 
Benagaria under the Lutheran Mission, and the Madhupur 
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industrial school maintained by the East Indian Railway 
Company. A special grant of Rs. 9,500 is annually made by 
Government to encourage primary education among the Santals, 
and 5,555 aborigines were at school in 1900. The total ex- 
penditure on education in 1903-4 was i-8i lakhs, of which 
Rs. 78,000 was met from Provincial revenues, Rs. r,ioo from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 45,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 10 dispensaries, of which Medical. 
7 had accommodation for 89 in-patients. The cases of 60,000 
out-patients and 800 in-patients were treated, and 2,686 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, of 
which Rs. 5,000 was met from Government contributions, 

Rs. 1,000 from Local and Rs. 2,300 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 6,000 from subscriptions. Two of the dispensaries 
in the Daman-i-koh are maintained by an annual subscription 
among the Santals of an anna per house. Government providing 
the services of a civil Hospital Assistant. In addition, the 
various missionary societies all maintain private dispensaries. 

The Raj Kumari Leper Asylum, a well-endowed institution 
with substantial buildings, is managed by a committee of which 
the Deputy-Commissioner is chairman. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vaccm.i- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
76,000, or 42-5 per 1,000. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xv 
(1877), and Annals of Rural Bengal (1868); W. B. Oldham, 

Santdl Parganas Manual (Calcutta, 1898); H. H. Heard, 
Ghdtwdli and Mtd-ryoti Tenures as found in Deogark (Calcutta, 

1900) ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland 

(1905)-] 

Deogarh Subdivision. — Western subdivision of the Santal 
Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 24° 3' and 24° 38' N. 
and 86° 28'' and 87° 4' E., with an area of 952 square miles. 

The subdivision is an undulating country of long ridges 
separated by intervening depressions ; there are also several 
clusters of rocky hills covered with jungle. The population 
in 1901 was 297,403, compared with 284,115 in 1891, the 
density being 312 persons per square mile. It contains two 
towns, Deogarh (population, 8,838), the head-quarters, and 
Madhupur (6,840) ; and 2,368 villages. At Deogarh are the 
celebrated temples of Baidyanath. 

Godda Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Santal Parganas 
District, Bengal, lying between 24° 30' and 25° 14' N. and 
87° 3' and 87° 36' E., with an area of 967 square miles. The 
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subdivision comprises two distinct portions : to the west and 
south is a hilly country with rolling uplands covered with rock 
and jungle, and to the east an alluvial plain of great natural 
fertility. The population in 1901 was 390,323, compared with 
384,971 in 1891. It contains 1,274 villages, one of which, 
Godda, is the head-quarters; but no town. In the east the 
subdivision, which has a density of 404 persons per square 
mile, contains part of the sparsely inhabited Daman-i-koh 
Government estate ; but the Mahagama and Godda thaiids to 
the tvest form one of the most fertile and densely populated 
tracts in the District. 

Pakaur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of the Santal 
Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 24° 14'' and 24° 49' N. 
and 87° 23' and 87° 55' E., with an area of 683 square miles. 
The western portion of the subdivision is a sharply defined 
belt of hilly country stretching southwards ; it contains some 
cultivated valleys, but much of the land is rocky and sterile. 
The eastern portion is a flat alluvial country, where rice is 
largely cultivated. The population in 1901 was 238,648, com- 
pared with 230,256 in 1891. It contains 1,055 villages, of 
which Pakaur is the head-quarters ; but no town. The sub- 
division, which has a density of 349 persons per square mile, 
contains part of the sparsely inhabited Daman-i-koh Govern- 
ment estate ; but the Pakaur thdna in the east is fertile and 
densely populated. 

Rajmahal Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 24° 43'' and 
25° 18' N. and 87° 27' and 87° 57' E., with- an area of 741 
square miles. The subdivision contains a narrow' strip of 
alluvial soil along the banks of the Ganges, which forms its 
eastern boundary, but the greater part is hilly country stretch- 
ing southwards from Sahibganj. The population in 1901 was 
276,703, compared >vith 276,395 in 1891, the density being 
373 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Sahibganj 
(population, 7,558), an important centre of trade; and 1,292 
villages, of which Rajmahal is the head-quarters. A large 
part of the Daman-i-koh Government estate lies within the 
subdivision. 

Dumka Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 23° 59' and 
24° 39' N. and 86° 54' and 87° 42' E., with an area of 1,429 
square miles. The subdivision consists for the greater part of 
a rolling open country, but large tracts are occupied by hill 
and forest. The population in 1901 was 416, 86r, compared 
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with 404,312 in i8gi, the density being 292 persons per 
square mile. It contains 2,105 villages, and Dumka, the 
head-quarters, has recently been constituted a municipality. 
A portion of the Daman-i-koh Government estate lies within 
the subdivision. 

Jamtara Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, lying between 23° 48' and 
24° 10' N. and 86° 30' and 87° 18' E., with an area of 698 
square miles. The subdivision, which is bounded on the 
south by the Barakar and is intersected by the Ajay river, 
is a rolling country, in places rocky and covered with jungle, 
and resembles in its general features the adjoining District of 
Manbhum. The population in 1901 was 189,799, compared 
with 173,726 in i89t, the density being 272 persons per square 
mile. It contains 1,073 villages, of which Jamtara is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. 

Daman-i-koh (‘Skirts of the hills’). — A tract of hilly 
country in the Dumka, Rajmahal, Pakaur, and Godda subdivi- 
sions of the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, with an area of 
r,35t ' square miles. When the East India Company first 
assumed the Diwani of Bengal in 1765, the tribes who 
inhabited this tract were practically independent. They soon 
forced themselves, however, on the notice of Government by 
marauding inroads into the plains ; but between 1779 and 1784 
Augustus Clevland, Collector of Bhagalpur, succeeded in win- 
ning their confidence and reducing them to order. He 
allotted stipends to the tribal headmen, recruited a corps of 
Hill Rangers among the Paharias, and founded special tribu- 
nals presided over by tribal chiefs. Government, to pacify the 
country, took practical possession of it to the exclusion of the 
zamindars who had previously been its nominal owners. The 
tract was therefore omitted from the Permanent Settlement, 
and finally in 1823 Government definitely asserted its title to 
the hills and the fringe of uninhabited country lying at their 
feet. Mr. Ward was appointed to demarcate the limits of the 
Government possession, and the rights of the jagirddrs over 
the central valley of Manjhua were finally resumed in 1837. 
A Superintendent of the Daman was appointed in 1835 ; and 
he encouraged the Santals, who had begun to enter the 
country about 1820, to clear the jungle and bring the valleys 
under cultivation. The Paharias clung to the tops and slopes 

* In the Census Report of igor the area of the Daman-i-koh was taken as 
1,422 square miles ; the figure given above is the result of inquiries made by 
the Settlement officer. 
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of the hills, which they cultivated by jhwnhig) the valleys 
offered a virgin jungle to the axes of the Santals, who swarmed 
in from Hazaribagh and Manbhum. On the heels of the San- 
tals came the Bihari and Bengali mahdjans or money-lenders. 
The simple and improvident Santals found the lands which 
they had recently reclaimed passing into the hands of others, 
largely owing to the action of the law courts; and in r855 
they rose in rebellion. The subsequent history of the Daman- 
i-koh will be found in the article on the Santal P arc anas, of 
which it now forms a part. It is still reserved exclusively for 
the hill tribes who were first found in it, and for the Santals 
and other cognate races who began to migrate into it about 
1820; foreigners are not allowed to enter it without special 
permission. The total population in 1901 was 358,294 persons, 
residing in 1,876 villages, compared with 353,4T3 in 1881. 
The great majority of these were Animists (245,971) and 
Hindus (96,299), though there were also some Muhammadans 
(13,573) and Christians (2,451). Santals (226,540) largely 
outnumbered all the other races represented, of whom the 
most numerous were the Male Sauria Paharias with 24,226 
persons. The Daman-i-koh forms a separate Government 
estate and is now under resettlement. 

Deogarh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 
24° 30' N. and 86° 42' E., 4 miles to the east of the chord-line 
of the East Indian Railway, with which it is connected by 
a steam tramway. Population (1901), 8,838. The principal 
object of interest is the group of twenty-two temples dedicated 
to Siva, which form a centre of pilgrimage for Hindus from all 
parts of India. The oldest temple is called Baidyanath, or 
Baijnath, and is said to contain one of the twelve oldest 
lingams of Siva in India. The legend of the temples is told 
by Sir W. W. Hunter in the An 7 ials of Rural Bengal. The 
group of temples is surrounded by a high wall enclosing an 
extensive courtyard with a pavement of Chunar freestone, the 
offering of a rich Mirzapur merchant, which cost a lakh. All 
the temples but three are dedicated to Siva in his form of 
Mahadeo ; the remaining three are dedicated to his wife 
Parvatl. The male and female temples are connected from 
the summits with silken ropes, 40 and 50 yards in length, 
from which hang gaudily-coloured cloths, wreaths, and gar- 
lands of flowers and tinsel. At the western entrance to Deo- 
garh town is a masonry platform, about 6 feet in height and 
20 feet square, supporting three huge monoliths of contorted 
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gneiss ; two are vertical, the third being laid upon the heads 
of the two uprigiits as a horizontal beam. These massive 
stones are 12 feet in length, quadrilateral in form, and each 
weighs upwards of 7 tons. There is a faint attempt at sculp- 
ture at each end of the vertical faces of tiie horizontal beam, 
representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads. A few 
ruins, like those of ancient Buddhist vi/iaras, stand near the 
monolithic group. Deogarh was constituted a municipality in 
1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 9,500, and the expenditure Rs. 8,500. In 1903-4 the 
income and expenditure were Rs. ii,Soo, the principal sources 
of income being a tax on persons (or property tax) and a con- 
servancy rate. 

Dumka Town (or Naya Dumka). — Head-quarters of the 
Santrd Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24° 16' N. and 
87° 15' E. Population (t90i), 5,326. Dumka is one of the 
oldest British stations in Bengal. It is shown on the map of 
1769 as ‘ Dumcaw,’ and was then a post of g/tahuali police 
in the Birbhum jurisdiction. In 1795 Dumka was transferred 
to Bhagalpur, and was made the site of one of the four Kohis- 
tiinl police thanas for the regulation of the Rajmahal hills. 
The name frequently occurs in old records as Dumkah or 
Doomka till 1855, when it was first called Naya Dumka by the 
officer commanding a detachment of troops stationed there 
during the Santal rebellion. It is only occasionally called by 
the latter name now. The present station is on the site of the 
old post. In 1855 Dumka became the head-quarters 

of the Santal Parganas District, but was soon afterwards aban- 
doned and left only as the head-quarters of the Dumka sub- 
district. In 1S72 the sub-districts of the Santal Parganas were 
changed into subdivisions, and Dumka again became the head- 
quarters of the whole District. It contains the usual public 
offices, but is otherwise only a small bazar on the banks of the 
Mor river, carrying on a little trade in local produce, European 
piece-goods, &c. It was constituted a municipality in 1903. 
In I90.V-5 the income was Rs. 7,700, of which Rs. 4,000 was 
derived from a tax on houses and lands j and the expenditure 
was Rs. 5,000. 

Godda. Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 
24° 50' N. and 87° r7' E. Population (1901), 2,208. 

Jamtara Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in the Santiil Parganas District, Bengal, situated 
in 23° 58' N. and 86° 50' E. Population -1^' 
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Madhupur. — Town in the Deogarh subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 24° 15' N. and 
86° 39' E., on the chord-line of the East Indian Railway. 
Population (1901), 6,840. Madhupur is the junction for the 
branch line to the Girldlh coal-fields ; it is a growing place 
largely used as a health resort, and many residents of Calcutta 
and Government pensioners have built houses here, 

Pakaur Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of tl)e 
same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 
24° 38' N, and 87° 50' E, Population (1901), 1,519. 

Rajmahal Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated 
in 25° 3' N. and 87° 50' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Rajmahal is now a mere collection of mud huts, interspersed 
with a few respectable houses. The ruins of the old Muham- 
madan city, buried in rank jungle, extend for about 4 miles to 
the west of the modern village. After his return from the con- 
quest of Orissa in 1592, Man Singh, Akbar’s Rajput general, 
selected Rajmahal (formerly Agmahal) as the capital of Bengal 
on account of its central position with respect to that Province 
and to Bihar, and because it commanded the Ganges and the 
pass of Teliagarhi. The chief antiquities of Rajmahal are the 
Jama Masjid of Man Singh, the palaces of Sultan Shuja and 
Mir Kasim Ali, Nawab of Bengal, the Phulbari or flower 
garden, and numerous mosques and monuments. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
estimated that the town contained from 25,000 to 30,000 
persons. In the Census of 1901 the population was returned 
at 2,047., In i860, when the loop-line of the East Indian 
Railway was opened to Rajmahal, an arm of the Ganges ran 
immediately under the station, forming a navigable channel for 
steamers and boats of all sizes. In 1863-4 the river aban- 
doned this channel, leaving an alluvial bank in its place. 
Rajmahal was till 1879 three miles distant from the main stream 
of the Ganges, and could be approached by large boats only 
during the rains. In that year the Ganges returned to its old 
bed, but in 1882 it showed indications of again deserting it. 
In consequence of these changes the bulk of trade has been 
transferred to Sahibganj, though Rajmahal still retains the 
local traffic across the Ganges with Malda District. 

Sahibganj. — Town in the Rajmahal subdivision of the 
Santal Parganas District, Bengal, situated in 25° 15' N. and 
87° 38' E., on the Ganges, and on the loop-line of the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 7,558. At the time of 
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the Census a severe outbreak of plague had led to a partial 
evacuation of the town, and the true population is probably 
about 12,000. Owing to its favourable position on the railway 
and river, Sahibganj has become a great entrepdt for trade. 
Local produce is received by water from the trans-Gangetic 
tracts of Malda, Purnea, and North Bhagalpur, while European 
goods are brought by rail from Calcutta for distribution to 
those Districts. Sahibganj was constituted a municipality in 
1SS3. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 15,000, and the e.xpenditure Rs. 14,000. In r903-4 the 
income was Rs. 21,000, mainly derived from a ta.\ on houses 
and lands and a conservancy rate; and the e.xpenditure was 
Rs. 18,000. 

TeliagarhI. — Pass in the Santal Parganas District, Bengal, 
lying between the Rajmahal hills on the south and the Ganges 
on the north, and formerly of great strategic importance as 
commanding the military approaches to Bengal. The ruins of 
a large stone fort still exist, through which the East Indian 
Railway passes; the fort, which seems never to have been 
completed, was constructed in the eighteenth century by a Teli 
zamtndar who was forcibly converted by the Muhammadans, 

Udhua Nullah. — Village and stream in the District of the 
Santal Parganas, Bengal, situated in 24® o' N. and 87° 50' E. 
It was the site of the defeat of the army of the Nawab Mir 
Kasim by Major Adams in 1763. 
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Orissa Division. — Division of Bengal, extending from 
West Bengal to Madras and from the Chota Nagpur plateau 
to the Bay of Bengal, and lying between 19° 28' and 22° 4' N. 
and 82° 38' and 87° 31' E. The head-quarters of the Division 
are at Cuttack City ; and it includes five Districts, with area, 
population, and revenue as shown in the following table : — 


Bistr/ct. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
7993-4, in 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Cuttack . 

3 )< 5 .S 4 

2,062,758 

13,91 

Balasore . 

2,085 

1.071,197 

7 ,. 3 o 

Angul 

1,681 

191.911 

87 

Puri .... 

2.499 

1.017.284 

7,97 

Samb.alpur 

3.851 

659.971 

1,86* 

Total 

13.770 

5,003,1 2 r 

31,91 


* Includes Rs. 4,';oo (additional rate) and Rs. 18,500 {paiwaH cess). 

In the Census Report of 1901 the area of Cuttack was shown as 3,629 square 
miles, of Balasore as 059 square miJes, and of Purl as 5,472 square miles. 
The figures adopted above for Purl are taken from the Settlement Report, 
while those for Cuttack and Balasore nere supplied by the Surveyor*General. 

Sambalpur was transferred to Bengal from the Chattisgarh 
Division of the Central Provinces in 1905, two large zamtndarh 
which were previously comprised within that District remaining 
attached to the Central Provinces. 

The term Orissa, properly speaking, means the country in 
which the speakers of Oriya form the dominant people. During 
the period of British rule the name has been applied to the 
tract extending from the Chilka Lake to the Subarnarekha 
river, which comprises the four Districts first mentioned and 
also the Orissa Tributary States, a group of twenty-four 
Feudatory States, with a population in 1901 of 3,173,39s and 
an area of 28,046 square miles. The Commissioner of Orissa 
is Superintendent of these States, in respect of which he 
exercises the powers of a Sessions Judge and High Court. 

The population of the Division increased from 3,554)^71 
in 1872 to 4,309,923 in 1881, 4,666,227 in 1891, and 
5,003,121 in 1901. The density is 363 persons per square 
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mile, compared with 438 in Bengal as a whole. In 1901 
Hindus constituted 95-5 per cent, of the total; there were 
106,889 Muhammadans, 90,038 Animists, and 5,751 Christians. 

The four Districts first mentioned occupy a narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Chota Nagpur plateau, while 
Sambalpur, lying in the valley of the MahanadI, is separated 
from them by a broken hilly tract and from the Chhattlsgarh 
plain on the west by a jungle-covered range of hills. The 
Division possesses a language of its own, and a system of 
castes differing alike from those of Bengal and of Madras. 
Oriya is also spoken over a considerable area in the northern 
Districts of ^ladras and in the adjoining parts of the Central 
Provinces and of Chota Nagpur, while it has largely modified 
the Bengali of South Midnapore ; the distinctive Oriyii castes 
are also well represented for a considerable distance beyond 
the borders of the Division. 

At the dawn of history Orissa formed part of the powerful 
kingdom of Kalinga, which stretched from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Godavari. It was conquered by Asoka, 
but by 150 B.c. had again passed to the Kalinga kings. Jainism 
was then beginning to spread in the land ; but about the second 
century a.d. it was succeeded, according to Buddhist tradition, 
by the latter creed, which was still flourishing in a. d. 640. 
Subsequently the power of the Kalinga dynasty declined, and 
Orissa seems to have become independent. In 610, however, 
an inscription of Sasanka, king of Magadha, claims it as a part 
of the dominions of that monarch, and in 640 it was conquered 
by Harshavardhana of Kanauj. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries Orissa is said to have been under the rule of the 
Kesari kings, to whose rule are ascribed the Saiva temples 
at Bhubaneswar and most of the ruins in the Alti hills ; but 
the existence of such a dynasty is uncertain. Then followed the 
dynasty founded by Chora Ganga of Kalinganagar. These 
kings were of the Vaishnava faith ; they built the famous temple 
of Jagannath at Puri and the black pagoda of Kon.vrak. 
There were frequent wars with the iluhammadans, and about 
1361 the emperor FTroz Shah conducted an inroad into Orissa 
in person. In 1434 Kapileswar Deva of the Solar line usurped 
the throne. He extended his dominions to the south, where 
Muhammadan inroads had subverted the old order, as far as 
the Penner river ; but his successors were gradually shorn of 
these additions by the Musalman rulers of Golconda. From 
the north also the onset of the Muhammadans became more 
and more insistent ; and at last in 1568, after a period of ciril 

R 2 
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war, the last Hindu king, a usurper of the name of Mukund 
Deo, was overthrown by Kala Pahar, the general of Sulaiman 
Kararanl. Orissa (including Midnapore) remained in the 
possession of the Afghans till 1592, when Man Singh, Akbar’s 
Hindu general, annexed it to the Mughal empire. It was 
placed under separate governors, but Midnapore and Balasore 
were subsequently transferred to Bengal. In 1751 All Vardi 
Khan ceded the province to the Bhonslas of Nagpur, in whose 
possession it remained until its conquest by the British in 1803. 
The Marathas made no attempt to establish any civil adminis- 
tration, and their rule was confined to a periodic harrying of 
the country by their cavalry, who extorted whatever they could 
from the people. In 1804 a board of two Commissioners was 
appointed to administer the province, but in the following year 
it was designated the District of Cuttack and placed in charge 
of a Collector, Judge, and Magistrate. In 1828 it was split up 
into the three Regulation Districts of Cuttack, Balasoki;, 
and Puri, and the non-Regulation Tributary States. As 
already explained, Sambalpur has only recently been attached 
to Orissa ; and an account of its history, which differs in several 
respects from that of the rest of the Division, will be found in 
the article on that District. 

Orissa has on more than one occasion suffered from 
disastrous famines, and within recent times it was devastated 
by the memorable calamity of 1865-7. The full extent of the 
crop failure consequent on the scanty rainfall of 1865 and 
the exhaustion of the local food-supplies was not realized by the 
authorities in time ; and when at last, in June, 1866, an effort 
was made to provide the starving population with food, the 
south-west monsoon prevented the ships, lying laden with grain 
in the port of Calcutta, from reaching the stricken tract. It 
is said that a quarter of the population died of starvation and 
of the diseases that supervened. Orissa has now been made 
accessible by the East Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which connects it with Calcutta and Madras; and 
Cuttack and portions of Balasore have been provided with an 
elaborate and costly system of irrigation known as the Orissa 
Canals system. 

The Districts of the Orissa Division are temporarily settled, 
and a resettlement of all the eastern Districts, except Angul, 
has recently (1889-99) been effected. The area brought under 
assessment was 2,950 square miles, against 2,212 square miles 
at the previous settlement of 1837; and the revenue is 
21-05 lakhs, or Rs. i-i-io per acre, compared with 13-84 lakhs, 
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or R. 0-15-7, on the previous occasion. The rents payable by 
tenants were fi.ved in the course of the settlement operations ; 
they work out on an average to Rs. 2-1 per acre. The term 
of the last settlement of Sambalpur expired in 1902, and the 
District is now under resettlement. 

The Division contains 7 towns and 15,416 villages. The 
largest towns are Cuttack (population, 51,364), Puri (49,334), 
and Balasore (20,880). There are ports at False Point, 
Chandb.vli, Balasore, and Purl, and the total value of the 
imports and exports in 1903-4 was 28-9 lakhs and 53-8 lakhs 
respectively. 

The temple of Jagannath at Purl is well-known, and the 
town contained at the time of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 
pilgrims. Other famous antiquities are the Lingaraj temple at 
Bhubaneswar, the black pagoda at Konarak, several temples 
at Jajpur, and the caves in the Khandgiri and Udayagiri ' 
hills. 

[Rajendralala Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa (Calcutta, 1875, 

1880); A. Stirling, Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack 
(Serampore, 1822, reprinted at Calcutta, 1904) ; Sir W. W. 
Hunter, Orissa (1872); G. Toynbee, History of Orissa from 
1803 to 1828 (Calcutta, 1873) ; S. L. Maddox, Final Report on 
the Survey and Settlement of the Province of Orissa (Calcutta, 

1900) ; also several papers by Monmohan Cbakravarti in the 
fournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ixi, pp. 43-9 and 
1044-1109, vol. kii, pp. 88-109, vol. Ixiv, pp. 128-54, vol. Lxvi, 
pp. 317-48, and vol. Ixvii, pp. 328-86.] 

Cuttack District. — District in the Orissa Division of Bonn- 
Bengal, lying between 20° 2' and 21° 10' N. and 85° 20' and 
87° i' E., with an area of 3,654' square miles. It is bounded and hill 
on the north by the BaitaranI river and Dhamra estuary, which 
separate it from Balasore District ; on the east by the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by Purl ; and on the west by the 
Tributary States of Orissa. 

Cuttack consists of three distinct tracts ; the first is a marshy 
jungle-covered strip along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in 
breadth; the second is an intermediate arable area of rice 
land in the older part of the Mahanadi delta; and the third 
is a broken hilly region along the western boundary. The 
marshy strip on the coast resembles the Sundarbans as regards 
its swamps, dense jungle, and noxious climate, but lacks the 
noble forest scenery of the Gangetic tract; it is intersected 

> The aiea shown in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,629 square miles. 

The area given above is that now reported by the Surveyor-General. 
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by innumerable streams and creeks, whose sluggish waters 
deposit their silt, and form morasses and quicksands. The 
arable plains stretch inland for about 40 miles, and are inter- 
sected by the large rivers that emerge from the western moun- 
tains and throw out in every direction a network of branches, 
which, after innumerable twists and interlacings, frequently 
rejoin the parent stream as it approaches the sea. The third 
tract consists of a series of ranges, seldom e.\ceeding ro to 
15 miles in length, with thickly wooded slopes and lovely 
valleys between. Elsewhere oiily a few isolated hills break 
the evenness of the plains. The chief of these are Nalticiri, 
with its sandal-trees and Buddhist remains ; Uday.vgiri, with 
its colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and ruined 
temples and caves ; and Assia, the highest point in the Dis- 
trict (2,500 feet), with its old mosque. The Mahavinyaka 
peak has for ages been consecrated to the worship of Siva. 

The rivers, however, constitute the conspicuous feature of 
Cuttack. These issue in three magnificent streams through 
the mountainous frontier on the west. In the extreme north 
the sacred BaitaranI, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from 
Keonjhar State in which it takes its rise, and forms the 
boundary between Cuttack and Balasore. In the south the 
MahanadI or ‘great river’ pours down upon the delta from 
between two hills at Naraj, about 7 miles west of Cuttack city, 
where its stream is contracted to a mile in breadth. About 
half-way between the two the Brahman! enters the District. 
These rivers, whose upper channels dwindle during the cold 
season to insignificant streams dotted here and there with 
stagnant pools, bring down after heavy rains an enormous mass 
of water from the table-lands in which they take their rise. 
Towards the coast they gradually converge, and their accumu- 
lated waters rush down within 30 miles of each other upon 
the level plain, with the result that the beds are altogether 
inadequate to carry off the floods, which burst over the banks 
and sweep across the country. After innumerable bifurcations 
the three rivers enter the sea by various mouths. The BaitaranI 
and the Brahman! meet before they reach the sea, and the 
combined stream flows into the Bay of Bengal at Point 
Palmyras under the name of the Dhamra. The MahanadI 
after many interfacings forms two great estuaries : one generally 
known as the Dev!, which enters the Bay at the south-eastern 
corner of the District, and the other bearing the name of the 
parent river, the MahanadI, which empties itself into the sea 
at False Point, about half-way down the coast. Each of these 
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great rivers throws off, on its way through the District, a number 
of distributaries, those of the Mahanadi being the most numerous 
and important. The chief offshoots of the MalianadI are the 
Katjurl, Paika, Birupa, and Chitartala. The BrahmanI receives, 
a little above its junction with the BaitaranI, an important 
tributary, the Kharsua, which is itself an offshoot of the 
BrahmanI. 

To the south of the BrahmanI river as far east as the Ulti Geolog)'. 
pargana numerous gneissic hills are scattered over the country. 

For some miles the gneiss is compact, but farther south it 
assumes a peculiar more or less decomposed form, marked 
by numerous red blotches, the remains of disintegrated garnets. 

This form of gneiss is occasionally quarried for various pur- 
poses, its softness rendering it easy to work. The estate of 
Banki'contains some fine hills, the main peaks running in a 
semicircle from near Bankigarh to the village of Baideswar. 

These are partly of garnetiferous gneiss like those mentioned 
above, and partly of more compact and hornblendic rock. 

A large undulating plain to the south is partly covered with 
laterite, through which the gneiss rises at intervals. The 
hills near the Mahanadi west and south-west of Cuttack are 
formed of coarse grits, sandstones, and conglomerates, with 
subordinate white or pinkish clay belonging to the Gondwana 
system b 

In the Mahanadi delta swampy places on the banks of rivers Botany, 
and creeks near the sea have the vegetation of a mangrove 
forest. Where sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the 
cultivated land behind, an equally characteristic littoral vege- 
tation is met with, the principal species being Spinifex, Hydro- 
phylax, and Geniosporian proslraiiim. The cultivated land 
bears the usual rice-field weeds, while ponds and ditches are 
filled with floating water-weeds or submerged water-plants. 

Near human habitations shrubberies of semi-spontaneous origin 
are common. This undergrowth is loaded with a tangled mass 
of climbing Convolvulaceae. The arborescent portion of the 
village shrubberies includes the red cotton-tree {Bombax mala- 
baricuui), jiyal {Odina Wodier), Tamarindus indica, Morhiga 
pterygosperma, pipal (Ficus reiigiosd), banyan (Ficus beugaie/isis), 
and the palms tdri (Forassus flabellifer) and khajur (Phoenix 
sylvestris). There are no forests ; but in the north-west espe- 

* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. i, pt. iii, ‘ On the Geological 
Structure and Physical Features of the Districts of Bankura, Midnapore, 
and Orissa ’ ; and Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. v, ‘ Sketch of 
the Geology of Orissa,’ by W. T. Bhinford. 
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cially are found other species of a more truly forest character, 
among them being Aitanllius exaha, Pkrocarpus Manupium, 
Plerospcrmum Heyneanum, Dalbergia paniatlata and D. larxco- 
/aria, Adijia cordifolia, Sc/tleic/ura iriji/ga, and tlie like. Tlic 
usual bamboo is Bambusa arundinacca. Open glades are 
filled with grasses, sometimes of a reedy character. Sedges 
are abundant and ferns are fairly plentiful. 
l''nuna. Tigers, bears, leopards, wild buffaloes, antelope, spotted deer, 
hog deer, hyenas, jackals, fo.xes, and wild hog are found. Fish- 
eating and man-eating crocodiles abound in all the rivers and 
creeks, and grow to a very large size. Comparatively little loss 
of life is caused by tigers and leopards, as these animals are 
confined chiefly to the dense jungles on the coast, or to the 
hilly portion of the District, where the population is sparse 
and where deer and hog supply them with sufiicient food. 
Climate, The District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
ture^a'nd cross Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, and 

rainfall, the extremes of climate are more marked than in most other 
parts of Bengal. In Apri and May the average maximum 
temperature is 102°. The mean temperature falls from SS’ 
in the hot months to 83° in the monsoon season and 69° in 
February. Owing to the occasional dry westerly winds in tlie 
hot season and to the later well-marked south-west monsoon 
conditions, humidity undergoes considerable variation, ranging 
on an average from 72 per cent, in April and May to S3 per 
cent, in August. The annual rainfall averages Oo inches, of 
which 4-6 inches fall in May, 9-9 in June, 11-7 in July, 12-3 in 
August, 10.3 in September, and 5-8 in October. Cyclonic 
storms occasionally occur in the north of the Bay in .May, 
and with these storms weather of the south-west moirsoon type 
prevails over the whole of Orissa. 

Naiur.nl The Orissa coast is not ordinarily liable to suffer from 
calamiiies. cydones, which usually move towards the Arakan or Bengal 
coast. But in recent years several severe cyclones have been 
experienced, the most notable being that of September 23, 18S5, 
which was accompanied by a storm-wave that caused mucit 
loss of life and properly near the coast. In the Kendrapara 
subdivision alone 5,000 lives were reported to have been loai, 
while serious damage was caused to crops and houses. The 
Kanika estate, which includes a considerable part of the 
affected sea-board, suffered most severely and many villager 
then destroyed have not since been inhabited. The salt 
deposited on the lands by the tidal wave affected the croj^s 
for about five years. x\s already stated, floods often occur. 
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owing to the large volume of water brought down by the rivers 
during heavy rains. These cause much damage to crops and 
sometimes also to houses ; and on the occasion of eight such 
floods, which occurred between 1831 and 1867, remissions 
of revenue were granted amounting to 8 lakhs. The canal 
system, which includes a number of high embankments serving 
the double purpose of protecting the irrigation works and the 
enclosed country from the action of floods, was opened in 1868; 
and since that year no remissions of land revenue have been 
necessary. The canal embankments, however, by contracting 
the spill channels have increased the liability of the low un- 
embanked tracts to floods, and the problem of protecting the 
crops of these areas from periodical loss is still unsolved. 

The District has no separate history, apart from that which History, 
will be found in the article on Orissa. The city of Cuttack 
possesses a special importance as having been for upwards 
of a thousand years the capital of the province. The ruins of 
a fort still stand at Chatia, and other interesting archaeological 
remains exist at Naltigiri and Ddayagiri. 

The population increased from 1,544,210 in 1872 to 1,795,065 The 
in t88r, 1,937,671 in 1891, and 2,062,758 in 1901. The 
Census of 1872 was doubtless inaccurate, but a large part of 
the recorded growth between that date and 1881 was due 
to the recovery of the District from the terrible famine of 1866. 

The progress in the next decade would have been greater but 
for the cyclone of 1885. The District is healthy and com- 
paratively free from malaria, but suffers from occasional 
epidemics of cholera. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are given below : — 


SubdivUion. 

Area 'm square 
miles. 



Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentaj^e of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901, 

0 

u. 

0 rt rt id 
c w*0*C 

5 S Si 

0 ftj 

Z; 2 ^ 

U 

Ci. 

Cuttack 

1.562 

B 

2,599 

1,035,275 

665 

+ 5-4 

79,876 

Kendrapara . 

977 

p 

1,3.38 

467,081 

478 

+ 8.7 

36,135 

Jajpur . 

t,-“5 

p 

1,580 

560,402 

503 

+ 6.6 

43,075 

District total 

3.654 

p 

5 . 5 17 

2,062,758 

565 

46.5 

159,086 


The towns are Cuttack, the head-quarters, Jajpur, and 
Kendrapara. The population is sparse on the lower slopes 
of the hills and also on the sea-coast ; but between these two 
extremes the population is dense, rising in the Salipur thma to 
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Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


933 persons per square mile, whereas Aul on the sea-coast has 
only 298, and the hilly Banki 377. There is a large emigra- 
tion to the sparsely inhabited Native States to the west, and to 
the neighbouring Districts of Balasore and Purl. Numbers 
go to the metropolitan Districts, where they serve as palanquin 
bearers, doorkeepers, and labourers. Natives of Cuttack are 
also found as cooks and domestic servants throughout Bengal, 
and as cultivators and field-labourers in the Sundarbans, while 
many have emigrated to Assam and the United Provinces. 
The language of the District is Oriya. Hindus number 
2,002,573, of 97 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 57,356, 
or 2-8 per cent. 

The chief castes are Brahmans (195,000), Khandaits 

(375.000) , Chasas (266,000), Gauras (140,000), Kandras 

(92.000) , and Pans (103,000). The Khandaits and Chasas 
are practically confined to Orissa ; these castes, between whom 
there is but a thin line of separation, often overstepped by the 
accession of wealth, are almost entirely agricultural. The 
Gauras are the herdsmen of Orissa, while the Kandras are 
a low caste who in former days, with the Pans, formed the 
rank and file of the local militia; they are now usually day- 
labourers or village chauklddrs. Agriculture supports 58-5 
per cent, of the population, industries i8'3 per cent., and 
the professions 2-6 per cent. 

Of 2,652 Christians (1901), 2,204 are natives. Most of these 
are the adherents of a Baptist mission which has been at work 
since 1822, and which now employs 8 missionaries and 3 evan- 
gelists. It maintains a high school affiliated to the Calcutta 
University, a European high school, an orphanage for boys 
and girls, and a printing press. A Roman Catholic mission 
founded in 1845 maintains in Cuttack city a chapel, a church, 
a convent, and a boys’ school. The Catholic community 
number about 400, including (1901) 161 Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

The low-lying tract along the sea-shore is of great natural 
fertility where protected from the action of the salt water. 
A great part, however, is unprotected and unfit for cultivation, 
and much of the rest is exposed to damage from storm-waves. 
In the hilly tract along the west the soil is barren. Be- 
tween these two extremes lies a fertile and highly cultivated 
alluvial plain, watered by the three great rivers and pro- 
tected from drought by an extensive system of irrigation ; its 
soil consists of a mixture of sand and clay in varying pro- 
portions. 
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The principal agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown Cliief agii- 
below, in square miles ; — 

^ statistics 

and princi- 
pal crops. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

Waste. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Cuttack . . 

1,562 

805 

62 

170 

Kendrapara 

977 

512 

137 

47 

Jaipur 

r.i'S 

586 

43 

5 ° 

Total 

3.654 

1.903 

242 

267 


Rice is the staple food-grain, covering 1,870 square miles. 

It is grown in three distinct ways; namely, sdrad, or winter 
rice, sown at the beginning of the monsoon and reaped in 
the winter season ; iidli, or autumn rice, sown a month earlier 
and harvested about the beginning of September ; and ddltia, 
or spring rice, sown at the commencement of the cold season 
and harvested in March. The winter rice, which is raised on 
1,566 square miles, is by far the most important kind. After 
rice, the people depend mostly on pulses, sown in the autumn 
and harvested from January to April; these cover 161 square 
miles, the commonest being kulthi, hirhi, mimg, and rahar. 

Oilseeds occupy 55 square miles, while marud, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, potatoes, and betel-leaf are also grown. 

Cultivation is steadily extending with the growth of popu- Improve- 
lation ; but in some parts of the intermediate belt there ^^cuU 
is very little cultivable land left for reclamation, and the tural 
pressure of the population on the soil has almost reached practice, 
the maximum limit. About Rs. 39,000 was advanced under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act in 1896-8, but ordinarily little 
recourse is had to such loans. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Dis- Cattle, 
tricts of Lower Bengal. Cattle of a superior breed, resulting 
from the introduction of up-country bulls, may be seen here 
and there in towns and to a small extent in some rural areas. 

Sheep of a small size are bred throughout the District. Pas- 
ture grounds abound along the sea-board and in the hilly region, 
but elsewhere cultivation has encroached on the grazing 
grounds ; except along the sea-board, the soil retains little 
moisture during the hot season. Rinderpest and foot-and- 
mouth disease are somewhat prevalent. 

The greater part of the Orissa Canals system lies within Irrigation, 
the District. The Machgaon canal leaves the Taldanda canal 
7 miles south of Cuttack city, and runs along the north bank 
of the Katjurl and of its branch the Alanka for a distance of 
32 miles. It has a discharge of 776 cubic feet per second and 
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commands about 152 square miles. The Taldanda canal starts 
from the right bank of the MahanadI immediately above the 
anicut, and runs in a south-eastern direction to Birabati, where 
it gives off the Machgaon branch. Thence it runs along the 
southern bank of the Sukpaika and the MahanadI for a total 
length of 52 miles. It has a discharge of 1,342 cubic feet per 
second, of which about half is taken off by the Machgaon 
canal, and it commands 117 square miles. The Kendrapara 
canal has a total length of 39 miles and a discharge of 1,067 
cubic feet per second. The area commanded by it is 169 
square miles, and its 23 distributaries are capable of Avatering 
152 square miles. Its branch, the Gobri canal, has a total 
length of 15 miles and commands 33 square miles, but the 
distributaries constructed can irrigate only 14 square miles. 
The Gobri extension is only 6 miles long, but commands an 
area of 50 square miles, of which, however, only 12 miles can 
be irrigated by the distributaries constructed. The Patamundai 
canal, branching off from the Kendrapara canal just below the 
Birupa head-works, skirts the southern bank of that river and 
of the BrahmanI for a total length of 47 miles. It has a dis- 
charge of 885 cubic feet per second and commands an area 
of 80 square miles, its distributaries being capable of irrigating 
69 square miles. The High-level Canal forms part of the 
original scheme for connecting Purl with Calcutta. It consists 
of three ranges, of which the first and the second, covering a 
total distance of 45-| miles, lie in this District. It is very 
picturesque, skirting the base of the wooded hills along the 
western boundary. The two ranges command an aggregate 
area of 92 square miles, of which, however, only a small pro- 
portion is actually irrigated. The Jajpur canal, starting from 
the head-works at the point of bifurcation of the BaitaranI, 
runs for 6^ miles to the town of Jajpur. It has a discharge 
of 7,000 cubic feet per second and commands 109 square miles. 
The total area irrigated from Government canals in 1903-4 was 
267 square miles, practically all under rice. The rainfall is 
usually ample, and the value of canal-irrigation lies less in the 
improvement w'hich it may render possible in the out-turn of an 
ordinary year than in the protection which it affords against a 
failure or partial failure in years of drought. IVell-water is used 
only for garden crops and betel plantations. No tanks or other 
private works are used in ordinary seasons, but in times of 
drought the winter rice crop is irrigated from all available 
natural and artificial reservoirs ; possibly one-eighth of the crop 
may be saved by these means. 
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Sandstone, laterite, apd rubble are quarried from the hills in Minerals, 
the western borders, bwt only for the railway and local use. 

The soft decomposing gneiss is used for building purposes. 

The silver filigree wofk of Cuttack city is well-known. Cot- Arts and 
ton-weaving is extensively carried on ; and other manufactures 
are bell-metal work, laC and brass ornaments, pottery, hard- 
ware, gunny-bags, and baskets. Neat toys and sticks are turned 
from bulfalo horn, deer horn, and ivory, and are largely bought 
by the pilgrims who pass through the District. The other hand 
industries are of the primitive description found in most parts 
of Bengal. 

The chief exports ar^ rice to Calcutta, Mauritius, and Cey- Commerce. 
Ion ; oilseeds, hides, jute, timber, horns, lac, nux-vomica, bees- 
wax, resin, and silver filigree work to Calcutta ; and bones to 
Calcutta and Ganjam. The chief imports are piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, crockery, glass-ware, fancy goods, metals, yarn, 
betel-nuts, and spices from Calcutta; salt from Calcutta and 
the Madras Presidency i jungle products, grain, and oilseeds 
from the Tributary States and the Central Provinces ; and 
spices and condiments from Ganjam. The local trade is 
mainly in the hands of the Baniya, Teli, Kewat, Guria, Patra, 
and Gola castes. The chief trade centres are Cuttack city. 

False Point port, and Ckandbali, which is situated just outside 
the District. In 1903^4 the exports by sea from False Point 
port were 2 1 lakhs and the imports Rs. 6,000 ; practically the 
wh/ila of this. was. Ca';ei.g,r>- trade. 

The Cuttack-Midnapore extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railways 
Railway intersects the District from north to south. The roads. 
Orissa trunk road from Calcutta to Ganjam and the roads from 
Cuttack to Puri and Sambalpur are maintained from Provincial 
funds, their total length in the District being 6ii miles. In 
addition to these, 32 tfiles of metalled and 732 miles of un- 
metalled roads, including 3^2 miles of village tracks, were 
maintained in 1903-4 by the District board, the most im- 
portant being those froin Cuttack city to Taldanda, Machgaon, 
and Chandbali, and ftom Phulnakhra to Madhab. Feeder- 
roads from the interior to stations on the railway are being 
gradually constructed with the help of Government grants. 

The rivers almost dry up in the hot season in the upper Water 
reaches, while during heavy floods they become too dan- 
ggj-Qyg for navigation. The anicuts constructed across them 
have also cut off direct communication from the upper to 
the lower reaches. Th® Mahanadi affords unobstructed com- 
munication above the anicut with Sambalpur, from which 
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grain is brought down by boats during the rains; but the traffic 
has been diminishing since the opening up of Sambalpur by 
railway. In the lower tidal reaches boats are largely used. 
The Taldanda, Kendrapara, Gobri, High-level, and Jajpur 
canals are navigable, but their traffic has declined since the 
opening of the railway. 

Steamers carrying passengers and goods ply three times a 
week from Cuttack city to Chandbali port by canal, and from 
Chandbali to Calcutta by sea. Cargo steamers call at False 
Point at irregular intervals. 

Famine. The crops are liable in unprotected areas to loss from defi- 
cient or unevenly distributed rainfall, and from the uncontrolled 
river-floods. The Bengal famine of 1770 was grievously felt 
in Orissa, but in recent times the great famine of 1865-7 is 
the only one comparable with that calamity. The rainfall of 
1865 was scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the out-turn 
of the crop of winter rice, on which the population mainly 
depends, was reckoned at less than a third of the average. 
The gravity of the occasion was not perceived, and no special 
inquiries were instituted, while prices long remained so 
moderate that they offered no temptation to importers and 
forced no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, till 
suddenly the province was found to be almost bare of food. 
In May, 1866, it was discovered that the markets were so 
empty that the jail prisoners and the Government establish- 
ments could not be supplied. But the southern monsoon had 
now begun, and importation by sea or land became nearly 
impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated from the 
rest of India ; the only road, leading to Calcutta across a 
country intersected by large rivers and liable to inundation, 
was unmetalled and unbridged ; and there was very little 
communication by sea. By great exertions, the Government 
succeeded in importing about 10,000 tons of grain by the end 
of November ; and this was given away gratuitously, or sold at 
low rates, or distributed in wages to the starving population. 
But meanwhile the mortality among those whom this relief did 
not reach, or reached too late, had been very great ; and it was 
estimated that more than 100,000 persons had died. Though 
the general famine may be said to have come to an end m 
November, when the new crop began to come into the market, 
great distress still continued in some parts of the country. The 
rainfall of the year was so heavy as to cause floods in the 
Mahanadi river; and, while the harvests in the higher lands 
were excellent, in all the low lands the inundations drowned 
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the crop. Half the District was thus devastated ; in January, 

1867, forty deaths a day from starvation were reported, and 
the work of relief had to be taken up again. Altogether about 
40,000 tons of rice were imported and lavishly distributed; 
and about half had been disposed of, when the monsoon of 
1S67, followed by an unusually fine harvest, altogether put an 
end to the famine in r868. No complete statistics of the num- 
bers relieved and of the expenditure incurred are available; 
but the mortality was estimated at one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
population, and altogether nearly crores was expended in 
Orissa during this famine. Owing to the protection afforded 
by the irrigation works, no famine has occurred since. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Cuttack City, Kendra- spbdivi- ^ 
PARA, and Jajpur. The Magi.strate-Collector is ordinarily sjaJI; 
assisted at Cuttack by six Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector, and occasionally a Joint-Magistrate. The 
Kendrapara and Jajpur subdivisions are in charge of Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors, a Sub-Deputy-Collector being occasion- 
ally deputed to help them. A iakstl kacheri at Banki, the 
head-quarters of the Government estate of that name, is in 
charge of a Sub-Deputy-Collector. Three Executive Engineers 
of the Public Works department are also employed within the 
District. In addition to the revenue staff mentioned above, 
a Deputy-Collector with certificate powers is engaged in the 
collection of water rates under the supervision of the Superin- 
tending Engineer of the Orissa Circle. 

The jurisdiction of the District and Sessions Judge extends Civil and 
also over Purl and Balasore Districts. Subordinate to him for 

JUStlCCi 

civil cases is a staff consisting of a Sub-Judge at Cuttack with 
jurisdiction over Purl and Balasore Districts also, and four 
Munsifs, of whom two are stationed at Cuttack and one each 
at Kendrapara and Jajpur; additional Munsifs are posted to 
these stations when necessary. In addition to the court of the 
District-Magistrate, all the above-mentioned magistrates, except 
a Deputy-Collector in charge of excise and income-tax, exercise 
magisterial powers. The District is singularly free from serious 
crime ; the commonest offences are burglary and petty theft. 

In the early days of British administration Cuttack had an , 
unenviable reputation for the number of murders committed ; 
dacoities and cattle-stealing on a large scale were common ; 
and several cases of sail occurred annually. 

The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen Land 
between themselves and their subjects, and every cultivator was 
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in theory bound to pay to his sovereign a share of the produce 
of his land. The nominal proportion was onc-si.\th, but in f.ict 
it varied widely and was often much more. The resiilenis of 
each village paid their quota through a headman {paJ/irm), 
who in consideration of the trouble of collection was alloucd 
to hold a certain area rent free. The village accounts were 
checked by an accountant called dhoi\ who likewise w.as p.iid 
by a grant of land. The villages were grouped into large 
divisions of 10 to 50 square miles, each of which was called 
a khand or bisi, the prototype of the later Muhammadan 
pargana. Each division had an e.\ecutive head, called khand- 
pati, who with the divisional accountant, called biwimul or 
bishayi, collected the revenue and handed it over to the head 
of the District, called daddhipati. The khandpalis and bhoi- 
niftls of the Hindu period became respectively the chaudhris 
and kdtiitngos of the Muhammadan period. The village head- 
man’s designation was also changed to mukaddum, an ;\rabic 
term meaning ‘ headman.’ In early times every olTice had .1 
tendency to become hereditary, and consequently the ofiice.i 
of the chaudhris and kamntgos, originally created for adminis- 
trative purposes, gradually became quasi-hereditary tenures. 
The British Government put the fintil seal upon the proprietary 
character of the tenures by recognizing the occupants :is the 
actual owners of the soil. 

The pargana officials widely e.xercised the rights of gift and 
sale, and an enormous number of rent-free and rent-paying 
tenures were thus created. Some of the rent-free tenures were 
confirmed as such in the first regular settlement of the DistfTct, 
while the rest were resumed and either admitted to direct 
engagement with Government or left as dependent tenures in 
the parent estates, according to their size. Of the rent-p.aying 
tenures some had received the right of direct payment before 
the British conquest, while others remained included in the 
parent estates as dependent tenures ; some of the viukiiddamx 
tenures also had been separated from the parent estates and 
admitted to direct engagement. The British Government 
confirmed as proprietors all those who were paying revenue 
direct into the state treasury. The tenures peculiar to Orissa 
include mukaddami and sarbardhkdri holdings, which are 
intermediate proprietary holdings held on payment to the 
zaminddr of a rent fi.xed for the term of the settlenrent ; the 
lakhirdj bdzyajti is a resumed revenue-free tenure, and 
the kharidd jamdbandi a holding of land originally purchased 
as waste subject to payment of rent. 
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The British conquest of the District was followed by a series 
of short-term summary settlements which ended in 1837, when 
the first regular settlement was undertaken. At first made only 
for thirty years, that settlement was subsequently extended, 
owing to the great famine of 1865-7, for a further term of 
thirty years which expired in 1897. At the settlement for thirty 
years then effected the revenue demand from temporarily 
settled estates was raised from 7-14 to 10-99 lakhs. In a large 
number of estates the increases were imposed gradually, and 
the figure given above is the final revenue that will be payable 
from igo8. In 1903-4 the total current land revenue demand 
was 12 lakhs, of which Rs. 8r,ooo was payable by 13 per- 
manently settled estates, 10-78 lakhs by 4,684 temporarily 
settled estates, and the balance by 7 estates held direct by 
Government. At the last settlement the average size of each 
holding was 1-26 acres ; but a tenant often has more than one 
holding, and the average area held by each agricultural family 
is about 3-23 acres. The rent paid by the cultivator varies 
widely according to the quality of the soil. Good land growing 
tobacco and other valuable crops pays from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25 
per acre, while Inferior land producing a coarse pulse some- 
times pays less than R. i. The cultivators are broadly divided 
into two groups, thdnl and pdhl ryots. Thdni is a corruption 
of sthdni or sthdntya, literally ‘ local,’ and the term was originally 
applied to every resident cultivator of a village. Its use is now 
restricted to the successors in interest of ancient resident ryots 
who were recorded as such in the first regular settlement of 
the District. All thdni ryots have occupancy rights under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and they pay no rent for their home- 
steads. Pdhi ryots have not these special privileges, but they 
can acquire occupancy rights under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Neither class of ryots can transfer their holdings without the 
landlord’s Consent. The prevailing system of produce rent is 
called dhili-bhdg (‘dust-share’) from the fact that the entire 
produce, including the straw, is shared equally between the 
landlord and tenant. When a fixed quantity of grain is taken 
as rent it is called sanjd. In both cases the cultivator pays the 
whole cost of cultivation. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thou- 
sands of rupees. 

Outside the municipalities of Cuttack, Jajpur, and Ken- L ocal and 
DRAPARA, local affairs are managed by the District board, to 
which subdivisional local boards are subordinate. In 1903-4 meat. 
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its income was Rs. 1,72,000, of which Rs. 74,000 was dcrivLtl 
from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. r,4.},ooo, including 
Rs. 67,000 spent on public works and Rs. 5.},ooo on eduauion. 
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Public i^Iention has been made of the chief roads and canals. In 

works. addition to these, the embankments of the Di-strict are of con- 
siderable importance. From time immemorial certain tracts 
have been protected from inundation by emb.ankmcnb--, and 
under British rule this protection has been systemathcd ; l.in;e 
sums have been expended on the perfecting of the embank- 
ments, especially after the famine and disastrous floods of 
1S65-6. The law on the subject is contained in .Act III of 
1855. In 1904 about 4S0 miles of embankments were main- 
tained by Government, 265 miles in connexion with the canals, 
and 215 miles along the banks of the large rivers. A light- 
house is situated at False Point. 

Police and The District contains (1904) 10 police stations and 14 out- 
posts. The force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
consists of 4 inspectors, 38 sub-inspectors, 41 head constables, 
and 489 constables. There is, in addition, a rural police force 
of 360 daffadars and 3,585 chauJddars. The District jail at 
Cuttack has accommodation for 409 pri.soners, and suhsidi-uy 
jails at Jajpur and Kendrapara for 12 each. 

Education. In rgor, 7-7 per cent, of the population (15 males .md 
0-5 females) could read and write. The number of piipili 
under instruction increased from 40,674 in 1SS1-2 to 5o,6;o 
in 1892-3 and 55,465 in 1900-r. In 1903-.}, 60,257 laovs .ind 
3,739 girls were at school, being respectively 40-2 and .’-j 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number cf 
educational institutions, public and private, in that >car v.a, 
3,518: namely, an .Arts college, .;o .secondar)’, 3,277 {irimar)-, 
and 200 special schools. 'I'he most noUible institution is the 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack. 'I'he city also conuin ; medi- 
cal, survey, and training schools maintained by Govirnmcnt, 
two schools for the education of Europeans and Hura.un-, 
known respectively as the Protestant European siluafl .a;d 
the St. Joseph's Convent (Roman Catholic), and three iugn 
schools. Of 52 girls’ schools, only two teach up to the msddi: 
scholarship standard, the rest being ail of the primary c-'.r-i. 
The total expenditure on educ.ation in 1903-4 w.ls 3 l.rk.h-, 
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whicli Rs. 62,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 52,000 
from District funds, Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, and 
1-5 lakhs from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 15 dispensaries, of which Medical. 
4 had accommodation for 96 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 123,000 out-patients and 1,200 in-patients were treated, 
and 6,100 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 41,200, of which Rs. 16,700 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 10,200 from Local and Rs. 3,700 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 10,400 from subscriptions. A lunatic 
asylum at Cuttack city has accommodation for 43 male and 6 
female lunatics. 

The District is exceptionally liable to small-pox epidemics, Vaccina- 
and the death-rate from this cause in 1900-1 amounted to 
3-6 per 1,000. Since that year, however, the deaths from 
small-pox have largely decreased and were only 289 in 1904, 
as compared with 7,253 in 1901; this result is attributed 
to the action taken against professional inoculators, of whom 
there were found to be 264 in the District. Vaccination is not 
compulsory except in municipal areas, but during 1903-4 the 
number of persons successfully vaccinated was 63,000, or 
31-9 per r,oao of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Statistical Account of 
Bengal, vol. xviii (1877) ; A. Stirling, Account of Orissa (Seram- 
pore, 1822, reprinted at Calcutta, 1904) ; G. G. Toynbee, Sketch 
of the History of Orissa from 1803 to 1828 (Calcutta, 1873) ; 

N. N. Banerjl, Report on the Agriculture of CiUtack (Calcutta, 

1893); S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and Settle- 
ment of the Province of Orissa (Calcutta, 1900); and L. S. S. 
O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Calcutta, igo6).] 

Cuttack Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Cuttack District, Bengal, lying between 20° 2' and 20° 42' N. 
and 85° 20' and 86° 44' E., with an area of 1,562 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was 1,035,275, compared with 981,991 
in 1891. The west of the subdivision lies on the fringe of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, while on the east it is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal. The central tract is a fertile and densely popu- 
lated plain, intersected by the Mahanadi and its offshoots. 

The density for the whole subdivision is 663 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, Cutt.vck City (popula- 
tion, 51,364), the head-quarters; and 2,599 villages. 

Kendrapara Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Cuttack District, Bengal, lying bettveen 20° 18' and 20° 48' N. 
and 86° 15' and 87° i' E., with an area of 977 square miles. 
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department preparing students for the B.L, examination; it 
also possesses a high school teaching up to the matriculation 
standard. There are medical, survey, and training schools 
maintained by Government, the Protestant European school 
and St. Joseph’s Convent (Roman Catholic) for the education 
of Europeans and Eurasians, both of which receive grants-in- 
aid, and three other high schools. The Cuttack General 
Hospital has beds for 6o male and 22 female patients. 

False Point. — Cape, harbour, and lighthouse in the Ken- 
drapara subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 
20° 20' N. and 86° 47' E., on the north of the MahanadI 
estuary. It takes its name from the circumstance that it was 
often mistaken by ships for Point Palmyras, one degree farther 
north. Ships have to anchor in a comparatively exposed road- 
way, and loading and unloading can be carried on only in 
moderately fair weather. A considerable export of rice, how- 
ever, still takes place to Mauritius and Ceylon chiefly in sailing 
ships, valued in 1903-4 at 19-65 lakhs, while the export to the 
Madras Presidency amounted to over a lakh. The lighthouse 
stands in 20° 19' 50'''' N. and 86° 47' 30" E. 

Jajpur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20° 51' N. 
and 86° 20' E., on the right bank of the BaitaranI river. 
Population (igor), 12,111. Under the early kings of the 
Kesari dynasty Jajpur was the capital of Orissa, and in the 
sixteenth century it was the scene of the struggle between 
the Musalmans and Hindus, from which it emerged in ruins. 
It is still a resort for pilgrims, but has comparatively little 
trade. It contains many interesting buildings, among which the 
most striking are the temples of Biraja Devi and of the Boar 
incarnation of Vishnu, and the great sun pillar that stands 
a mile outside the town. This latter consists of a huge and 
beautifully proportioned column of stone raised on a solid 
pedestal ; and if the temple was in proportion, it must have 
been of a remarkable size. All traces of it have, however, 
disappeared, and the column has escaped only owing to its 
great weight, which prevented its would-be destroyers from 
moving it. Besides these, some ancient heroic figures of gods 
and goddesses are standing or lying in the compound of the 
subdivisional office. They are considered to be fine specimens 
of Hindu art, but all bear traces of Muhammadan vandalism 
in their mutilated features, from which the noses were cut by 
the renegade Kala Pahar. Interesting, too, are the grim 
features of the seven ‘mothers of the earth’ in a dark little 
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gallery by the river bank, but there is little beauty in any of 
these early works. The Muhammadan mosque built by Nawab 
Abu N;isir in the seventeenth century is an elegant building, 
which has lately been restored by the Public Works depart- 
ment. Jajpur was constituted a municipality in 1S69. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,800, 
and the e.xpenditure Rs. 5,300. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 7,600, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property ta.x) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 6,700. The town contains the 
usual public offices. The sub-jail has accommodation for 12 
prisoners. 

Kendrapara Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20° 30' N. 
and 86° 25' E. Population (1901), 15,245. Its position on 
the Kendrapara Canal in the heart of a rich rice-producing 
country gives it a considerable trade; and it is connected by 
road with Cuttack, Jajpur, and Chandbali. It was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income and expenditure during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 11,200, of which Rs. 6,700 was derived 
from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure 
was Rs. ir,ioo. Besides the usual public buildings, Kendra- 
para possesses a good school and dispensary, and a public 
library has lately been opened for the circulation of English 
and vernacular literature. The sutnjail has accommodation for 
12 prisoners. 

Mahavinyaka. — Sacred peak of the Barunlbunta hills in 
the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated 
in 20° 42' N. and 86° U E., and visible from Cuttack city. It 
has been consecrated during ages to Siva worship by ascetics 
and pilgrims who penetrated the surrounding jungles, braving 
the wild Savaras and other forest tribes. The Vaishnavas, in 
later times, have built a monastery on the northern slope of 
the hill. A massive piece of rock, 12 feet in circumference, 
still bears the name of Mahavinyaka, the great Ganesh or 
Vinayaka, from its resemblance to the elephant-headed god. 
The right face of the rock is considered to be his father Siva ; 
the left face has a knot over it, fancied to represent the bound- 
up tresses of his mother, Gauri or Parvatl. The rock is 
accordingly \yorshipped as the union of Siva, Gauri, and Ganesh. 
A waterfall 30 feet higher up supplies the temple and its 
pilgrims. On the south side of the hill are the ruins of a fort 
known as Teligarh ; the walls and inner rooms are of laterite 
and the doorways of gneiss. 
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Naltigiri. — Spur of the Assia range in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20° 35' N. 
and 86° 1 5' E., on the south of the Birupa river. The hill has 
two peaks of unequal height, with a pass between. It is famous 
for its Buddhist remains, some of which are in a fair state of 
preservation. 

Palmyras Point. — Headland in the Kendrapara sub- 
division of Cuttack District, Bengal, situated in 20° 46' N. and 
86° 59' E., and constituting a landmark for vessels making for 
the Hooghly from the south. 

Ratnagiri. — Small hill in the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack 
District, Bengal, situated in 20° 39' N. and 86° 20' E., on 
the north bank of the Keluo river. On the top is a modern 
temple of Mahakala, near the gate of which are fine stone 
images r to 3^ feet high, probably of Tantric origin. On the 
east several elaborately carved images have been dug up and 
erected. Farther east is a colossal sculpture, consisting of 
a male figure sitting on a lotus, below which are three rows 
of figures. Two enormous heads of Buddha, with thick lips 
and flat noses, have been dug up, and there can be little 
doubt that other images of great antiquarian interest are still 
lying buried- Local tradition ascribes these monuments to 
Vasukalpa Kesari, the king who is said to have built the 
monuments on Naltigiri hill. 

Udayagiri (‘Sunrise hill’). — One of the peaks of the 
Assia range in the Jajpur subdivision of Cuttack District, 
Bengal, situated in 20° 39' N. and 86° 15' E., so called from 
its being the most easterly of the hills in the District. The 
hill is in the form of an amphitheatre, and in the centre are 
some Buddhist remains. Here stood a temple consisting of 
three parts : a sanctuary containing a colossal image of Buddha 
in a sitting and meditative posture, a porch now in ruins, and 
a brick wall encircling the temple with a gate facing the 
east. The image, which is now buried up to the breast, 
seems with the pedestal to be about 10 feet high. North 
of the temple are two well-carved images of Bodhisattvas, 
and farther north two more images of Bodhisattvas have 
recently been found. To the west of the temple is a well; 
and at the entrance to the amphitheatre is a large image 
of the two-handed PadmapanI Bodhisattva, cut out of a 
single gneiss slab standing on a pedestal, in all about 8 feet 
high. 

Boun- Balasore District. — Northern District of the Orissa Divi- 

daries,con- situated between 20° 44' and 21° 5^' N. and 
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86° i6';incl 87'^ 31' 1 C., v.'itii .lu arc-i of ?,cS5 ’ ^qu.irc i)ii!c,i. 
'riio Di.strict of Midn.ipore bouiid'^ ii on tile north ca^l ; the 
wooded iiili:i of the Tributary States of .Maytitblianj, X!l;qiri, ’ 
and Keonjliar lie alon^ tlie northern and w-e.-itern ll.ink ; .ind 
on the boutli the llaitarani river marks the boundary of 
Cuttack. The liay (jf I’engal form.'» the ea.stern boundary. 

Ilala.sorc District C(jnsist.s of a .strip of alluvi.il land lying 
between the se.i and the hilLs which rise from the western 
boundary. This strip varies in breadth from about 30 miles 
at the north-e.Lst e.Ntremity to 10 miles at the narrowest or 
central i)ortion and .jo miles in the south. Along the coast 
is a belt of land about 3 miles broad, which is impregnated 
with .s.dt and unfit for cultivation. The western portion which 
runs along the foot of the hills is jungly and unrultivable. 
between these two e.xtremes lies the fertile ar.ible country 
which constitutes the greater jmt of the District. It is watered, 
proceeding from north to south, by the river .sy.stems of the 
Sub.irnarekha, Iliskura, .S.'irath.I, l\inch[).lra, I’urlulb.ilang, 
KAn.sb.lns', .Silandl, and llaitarant. The .Subarnarekh.'i, which 
ri.ses in ChoUl Nagpur, pursues a winding cour.se of about 
60 miles in this District. It communicates with the Coast 
Canal at Jamkunda lock, and is largely used by country boats 
from CalcutUi. The llaskura is a hill stream which rises in 
.\IayC\rbhanj ; it contains very little w.Uer in the hot se.tson, 
but during the rains it receives and carries away a gre.it portion 
of the Subarnarekh.l flood.s. The Siiratha runs a course parallel 
to the Haskurii. The I’anchpfira is formed by the confluence 
of several hill streams from MayQrbhanj, the (irincip.il being 
the 15.1ns, J.lmira, and Bhairingi, which unite, bifurcate, and 
reunite in the wildest confusion. The tide runs up only 
ro miles; and although the interi.icings constantly spread into 
open swainjis, yet one of them, the B.lns, is deep enough at 
certain parts of its course for boats of .j tons burden. The 
Burh.lbalang, on which Bal.tsore town is situated, runs a tor- 
tuous course of 35 miles ; the name signifies ‘The old twister.’ 
The tide runs up 33 miles ; and though sea-going ste.imer-. 
can no longer enter it, owing to the s.ind-bar across its mouth, 
it is navigable by brigs and sloops .as f.ir .as Bal.isore town. 
The K.lnsb.ln.s, which is formed by the confluence of a number 
of small hill streams rising in the Tribut.ary States, is hable 
to sudden freshes, and evenlu.ally te.aches the se.a by two 
mouth.s, the lower, of which is c.dled the G.mi.ii, while the 

' The .ucs i:j the CVi.e.-o •'.V/.r.' .a' I'^oi -.laj ir.Cc.; 

that stove i> tahea hia.i ri;.;etci -.ai j-lic.! hv the .s.;,--. c) cr.cr.'.t. 
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nortliern retains its original name. Tlie Baitarani, which risc> 
in Keonjhar State, forms the boundary between B.ilasore .uu! 
Cuttack. .’Vfter its junction with the Bnihm.'uii, tJic united 
stream flows into the Bay of Bengal under the name of tlie 
Dhamra. The river is n.avigable as far .is Olokh, 15 milci 
from the mouth j beyond this point it is not afiected by t!ie 
tide and becomes fordable during the hot season. It rccei\c> 
two tributaries on the BaLisore bank — the Salandi and the 
Matai. A large weir has been constructed across the Baitarani 
.It Akshayapada, to dam the water during the dry season for 
the supply of the portion of the High-level etna! belueen 
Akshayapada and Bliadrakh. 

The Nilgiri hills consist of granitoid gneiss, interfoliatcd 
with which are occasionally found bands of a chlorilic r(jck 
approaching serpentine in texture. This rock yields a be.iuiifu!, 
compact, and very tough material, which is at the same time 
soft and easy to work. A few miles west and south-west of 
Jugjhuri the rocks alter considerably and assume a hard, tough, 
indistinctly crystallized hornblendic character. Still farther to 
the south-west and near the Salandi river well-foliated qu.ttt/- 
schist comes in. Lateritc in a compact form occurs along the 
base of the Nilgiri hills'. 

Along the coast as far north as the Burhabalang river ate 
large grassy plains, with occxisional sjjarse patches of cultivation 
and low jungle on the sand ridges and near the tidal streams. 
North of the Burhabalang, especially round the mouth of the 
Haskura and Subarnarekha, are numerous tidal creeks fringed 
with heavy jungle. The cultivated land has the usual rice- 
field weeds, while ponds and ditches are filled with ilo.uing 
water-weeds or submerged water-plants. Near human habiu- 
tions shrubberies of semi-spontaneous shrubs are common, 
and arc loaded with a t.'uigled mass of climbing Convolvulciic^u. 
The arborescent portion of these village shrubberies include, 
the red cotton-tree {Bombax mahibaricuiii), {OJi’.J 

IVotiier), Tamarindus i/tJica, Morin^a pUry^osperma, p'tpd 
{Ficus religiosa), banyan {Ficus bcu^a/cusis), and the julms 
Borassus Jlabclii/er and khajur {Phoenix sylvcstn's). 'Ihete 
are no forests ; but in the west of the l)i.strict, where liv: 
boundary approaches the hills and the lands are higher, jxnchc> 
of jungle occur, including a little sal {Shorea robust j), whaii 
rarely attains to any size. The usual bamboo is Buiuluio 

‘ ‘Tilt: Gcoloijic.’il Structure and i’hjiical I-'c-ituiCj of tbc Vicnux ■-! 
niafcurj, .Mitinapore, .and Origin.’ .Veu.jirs, 6V.‘.V,7Vj/ Surt.y -J 
\ol. i, pt. ni. 
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arimdinacea. Open glades are filled with grasses, sometimes 
of a reedy character. Sedges abound, and ferns are fairly 
plentiful. 

Black bears are found in the north; and tigers, leopards, Faun.n. 
hyenas, spotted deer, antelope, hog deer, mouse deer, civet 
cats, and hares are common in the more jungly portions of the 
District. 

Balasore is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms Climate, 
which frequently cross Orissa during the monsoon season, and ture^a'n' 
the extremes of climate are more marked than in most parts rainfall, 
of Bengal. In April and May the average maximum tem- 
perature is g8°. The mean temperature falls from 89° in the 
hot months to 83° in the monsoon and to 74° in February. 

Dry westerly winds often blow during the hot season, and 
these are followed by well-marked south-west monsoon con- 
ditions; Ihe humidity thus ranges from 79 per cent, in April 
and May to 89 per cent, in August. The annual rainfall 
averages 60 inches, of which 5-1 inches fall in May, 9-0 in 
June, 1 2- 1 in July, ii'5 in August, ri-2 in September, and 
S' I in October. 

The District is subject to floods, due to the sudden rising Natural 
of the rivers in the hills. Protective embankments have been 
built, the principal being the Bhograi and Salsa Pat on the 
lower reaches of the Subarnarekha ; but the protection afforded 
by them is far from complete. An exceptionally high flood 
occurred in 1868; and there were floods of inferior height 
but more serious in results in 1892 and 1896, the latter causing 
a great loss of crops in the south of the District. Other years 
of high floods were 1855, 1866, 1872, 1883, 1886, 1888, 1894, 

1897, and 1898. In October, 1900, the water rose 18 inches 
higher than in any flood previously recorded, and breached 
the railway line and destroyed crops and cattle, though it 
caused very, little loss of human life. The cyclones to which 
Balasore is exposed are generally accompanied by irresistible 
storm-waves, which vary in height from 3 to 10 feet and some- 
times penetrate as far as 10 miles inland. Such calamities 
occurred in 1823, 1831, 1832, 1848, and 1851. In the severest 
of these, the cyclone of 1831, 26,000 persons lost their lives. 
Cyclones have also occurred in 1872, 1874, and 1891 ; but 
these were not accompanied by storm-waves. 

The early history of Balasore presents no special features History, 
of interest beyond such as are given in the article on Orissa. 

The English settlement in the District dates from 1633, when 
a factory was established in Balasore Town ; but the country 
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did not pass into the hands of the British till the acquisition 
of Orissa in 1803. It was created a separate District in 1828. 
There have been many minor changes of jurisdiction, but it is 
unnecessary to detail them here. 

The population enumerated in the present area increased 
from 770,232 in 1872 to 945,280 in 1881, 994,675 in iSqt, 
and 1,071,197 in 1901. The great increase between 1872 and 
1881 was due partly to improved enumeration, and partly to 
a recovery from the losses caused by the famine of 1866. 
The District often suffers from severe epidemics of cholera. 
The worst outbreak took place in 1892, when this disease 
was responsible for a mortality of 15 per 1,000. Elephantiasis 
is extremely common. Fever prevails in the cold season ; 
but the country is singularly free from malaria, except in the 
Jaleswar thdna, which is very unhealthy. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 


Subdivisioa. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

eft 

e 

i 

Villages. 

Balasore 

1.155 

I 

2,112 

592,544 

513 

+ 8.3 

43,512 

Bhadrakh 

930 

1 

1,246 

478,653 

515 

+ 6-9 

39,974 

District total 

2,085 

2 

3,358 

1,071,197 

514 

+ 7.7 

83,486 


The two towns are Balasore, the District head-quarters, 
and Bhadrakh. The density of population is greatest in the 
Bhadrakh thd?ia, where it rises to 662 persons per square 
mile. The largest increase in the decade ending 1901 took 
place in the Chandbali and Basudebpur thdfias in the south- 
east of the District, both of which contain much land fit 
for cultivation. Balasore sends numerous emigrants to the 
Twenty-four Parganas and to Calcutta, where many of them 
are employed as domestic servants and cooks ; but otherwise 
there is little migration except to and from the neighbouring 
Districts and States. The vernacular is Oriya. Of the total 
population, 1,033,166 (96-4 per cent.) are Hindus, 28,340 
(2-6 per cent.) Musalmans, and o -8 per cent. Animists. 

The most numerous castes are the Khandaits (2 r 1,000), 
originally the feudal militia of the Rajas of Orissa, Brahmans 

(120.000) , Gauras (74,000), and Rajus (47,000.) Gokhas 

(31.000) and Golas (34,000) are more numerous in this Dis- 
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trict than elsewhere, while other Orissa castes are Kandras, 
usually day-labourers and chaiikidars (32,000), and Karans, 
the witer caste (26,000). Agriculture supports 79 per cent, 
of the population, industries 9-6 per cent., commerce 0-3 per 
cent., and the professions i-t per cent. 

Christians number 1,274, of whom i,rio are natives. Two Christian 
missions are at work, a Roman Catholic and an American ™ssions. 
Free Baptist mission. The latter, which has been in the 
District since 1832, has 6 stations. It maintains at Balasore 
a high school, an English school for European boys and girls, 

5 Kindergarten lower primary schools, and a middle English 
school; and at other stations 2 middle English schools and 
one vernacular school, as well as 3r lower primary schools 
and one Kindergarten school. Industrial work is taught, in- 
cluding farming, weaving, and carpentry. The mission also 
possesses three orphanages, and carries on medical work on a 
large scale. The Roman Catholic mission is a comparatively 
small one; it works chiefly in the town of Balasore, where 
it possesses a large chapel and an orphanage for native girls. 

The alluvial tract which extends through the centre of General 
the District is fertile. The higher land on the west is for the fS“cuI- 
most part rocky, but in some places where vegetable deposits ditions. 
occur it is very productive. Along the coast, except in years 
of excessive rainfall, the soil is generally infertile on account 
of the deposits of salt. Lands are ordinarily divided into 
three classes : jald, or rice lands ; fal, or rich river-side lands 
growing tobacco, cotton, rabi crops, and the best rice; and 
kala^ the high lands of the homestead, which generally grow 
vegetables. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, Chief agri- 
in square miles 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Irrigated 
from canals. 

Balasore . 

1.155 

735 

121 

• •• 

Bhadrakb . 

930 . 

591 

98 

63 

Total 

2.085 

>.326 

219 

63 


and princi- 
pal crops. 


Of the cultivated area, only one per cent, is estimated to 
be twice cropped. Rice is the principal food-grain, and in- 
cludes three crops : sarad or winter rice, Mali or autumn rice, 
and dalua or spring rice. Of these, winter rice is estimated to 
cover 1,025 square miles, or 77 per cent, of the whole area 
under cultivation. On the higher levels the crop is sown 
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broadcast, but in low lands the seedlings are transplanted. 
The sowing takes place in May or June; but the reaping 
seasons vary for different varieties, asu being reaped in August 
or September, kandd in September or October, and guru from 
November to January. Bidli rice, which is sown in May and 
reaped in August and September, covers 168 square miles, 
while the area under ddlua, sown in November and December 
and reaped in March, is ordinarily very small. The other 
crops are of minor importance, pulses covering only 17 and 
oilseeds 16 square miles. 

Cultivation has extended by 40 per cent, during the last 
seventy years, but owing to the innate conservatism of the 
Oriya little improvement is visible in the methods adopted. 
Various experiments have been made at the instance of Govern- 
ment with new crops and modern implements, but these have 
not found favour with the ryots. Little advantage has been 
taken of the Land Improvement Loans Act, but useful work 
has been done under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, particularly 
in times of distress following floods. 

The cattle are similar to those common in South Bengal. 
Fodder is scarce in the centre of the District, but extensive 
pasture lands along the coast and the higher land in the west 
afford good grazing. 

The only irrigation system is that provided by the High-level 
Canal, which has within the District a length of 19 miles, in 
addition to 50 miles of distributaries. It commands 90 square 
miles, of which 69 square miles are actually provided with 
means for irrigation. The area irrigated in 1903-4 was 63 
square miles. In addition to this, water from the rivers is 
utilized in order to irrigate the crops near their banks. 

Laterite is found along the west of the District, and is used 
for building; the honeycombed variety was largely used in 
former times for temples. Chlorite is also obtained from the 
hills in the western border, and is the material from which all 
ancient statues and idols were carved ; at the present time it is 
used for the manufacture of plates and bowls. 

Cotton-weaving and mat-making are carried on, and brass 
and bell-metal articles are manufactured. 

The chief imports are European cotton piece-goods, oil, salt, 
and spices; the principal export is rice, which in favourable 
seasons is dispatched in enormous quantities by sea, canal, and 
rail. Other exports are hides, jute, oilseeds, timber, and stone- 
ware. Rice is shipped to Ceylon and Mauritius, but otherwise 
trade is carried on chiefly with Calcutta and iMadras. Balasore 
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and Cliandbali are the chief centres of the seaborne trade, 
otlier places of trade being Mandhata on the Coast Canal, 

Iiriliapfil on the Matai river, and Barabatia on the Guchida 
river, a tributary of the Subarnarekha. A great deal of the 
rice esported was formerly carried by native coasting vessels, 
but the silting up of several of the smaller ports and the 
opening of the Coast Canal and the railway have recently 
caused a great decline in the volume of this trade. The 
imports which passed through the ports of Chandbali and 
Balasore in 1903-4 were valued at 28-9 lakhs and the exports 
at 25-7 lakh.s, but these figures include a large amount of trade 
from CutUick District. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs for 88 miles through the Railways. 
District, connecting it with Calcutta, Cuttack, and Madras. 

A branch line, called the Mayurbhanj .State Railway, from 
Rupsa junction to Baripada in the State of Mayurbhanj, was 
opened in 1904. A survey for a branch from Balasore to 
Chandipur on the coast is being made, and a light tramway 
from Balasore to tap the Nilgiri stone quarries is contemplated. 

The trunk road affords communication with Midnaporc and Ro.vU. 
Calcutta on the north, and with Cuttack, Puri, and Ganjam on 
the south. Apart from this road (95 miles), which is metalled 
and maintained from Provincial funds, 41 miles of metalled and 
268 miles of unmetalled roads, and 106 miles of village tracks, 
arc maintained by the District board. The most important are 
those from Bhadrakh to Chandbali, from Balasore to Mitrapur 
in the Nilgiri State, from Kamarda to Baliap.il, from B.iliapfil 
to Bast.i, from Kamarda to Jaleswar, and from Singl.i to 
Nangaleswar. 

For purposes of navigation the most important rivers are Water 
the Subarnarekha, the Burhabalang, on which Bakesore town is communi- 
situated, the Dhamra and Baitarani, which connect Chandbfdi 
with the sea, and the Salandt, on which Bhadrakh lies. The 
Coast Canal, which connects the Hooghly at Geonkhali with 
the Itlatai at Charibatia, has a length of 71 miles within the 
District ; it was completed in 1SS7, but has not been a 
fin.oncial success. The High-level Canal has a course of 
19 miles/within this District; it is navigable, but has been 
little used for traffic since the opening of the railway. The 
Public Works department also maint.iins 462- miles of pro- 
tective embankments. A canal coimecting the old port of 
Churaman with the M.itai river h.as fallen into disrepair. A 
bi-weekly steamer service runs between Chandbali and Cal- 
cutta. Bal.isore contains eighteen ferries under the control 
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of the District board, the most important being those where 
the trunk road crosses the Subarnarekha and Burhabalang 
rivers. 

Famine. Balasore suffered grievously in the great Orissa famine of 
1865-6. The rainfall of 1865 was scanty and ceased entirely 
after the middle of September, so that the out-turn of the 
winter rice crop on which the country depends was only one- 
third of the average. Stocks were moreover dangerously 
depleted, as unusually large quantities of grain had been ex- 
ported. By November distress had begun to be acute, and in 
Februar}', 1866, starvation appeared and relief operations were 
commenced; but the works w'ere to a great extent rendered 
inoperative for want of rice to feed the labourers. By the 
month of April even the well-to-do peasants had only a single 
scanty meal a day, while the poorer classes eked out their sub- 
sistence w'ith roots, herbs, and leaves. Government succeeded 
in importing about 12,000 maunds of rice by the end of July, 
but the monsoon had begun and importation on any large 
scale was impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated 
from the rest of India. The mortality reached its culminating 
point in August, when heavy rains caused great suffering 
among the people, who were then at the lowest stage of e.\'- 
haustion, emaciated by hunger, and without sufficient shelter. 
Disastrous floods in the south-east of the District followed 
these rains ; 83,000 acres were inundated, and in all the low- 
lying lands the crop was lost. The harvest in the higher lands 
was, however, a good one ; the new crop came into the market 
in September ; and though the rate of mortality continued high 
for some time owing to cholera, the famine came to a close in 
November. During the year the price of rice rose as high as 
seers per rupee, and in the towm of Balasore alone 10,000 
paupers succumbed to starvation and disease. The total mor- 
tality was estimated at 217,608, 31,424 deaths being ascribed 
to diseases resulting from starvation; 29,558 persons emigrated; 
and the total loss was, therefore, 247,166, or one-third of the 
population. The daily average of persons relieved from June 
to November, 1866, amounted to 26,497 ; out of this number, 
21,945 received gratuitous relief and 4,552 were employed on 
light work. The total expenditure on relief works from May 
to November, 1866, amounted to Rs. 73,356. 

In 1S96 the out-turn of rice was estimated at barely half of 
a normal crop; but though there was considerable local dis- 
tress, very little relief was found necessary beyond such as was 
afforded by the facilities for obtaining earthwork on the railway. 
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For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Balasore and Bhadrakh. 

rni- AT • /A ,, . . , ^ sions and 

ine Magistrate-Collector is assisted at Balasore town by three staff. 

Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The subdivisional officer of 

Bhadrakh, who is often a member of the Indian Civil Service, 

has a Sub-Deputy-Collector subordinate to him. The E.xecu- 

tive Engineer of the Balasore division is stationed at Balasore, 

and the Port Officer of the Cuttack and Balasore ports at 

Chandbali. 

For the disposal of 'civil judicial work, two Munsifs sit at Civil and 

Balasore and Bhadrakh, subordinate to the District and 

« justice* 

Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Cuttack and Purl. The 

criminal courts include those of the District and Sessions 

Judge, the District Magistrate, three Deputy-Magistrates, the 

subdivisional officer of Bhadrakh, the Sub-Deputy-Collector of 

Bhadrakh, and the Port Officer of Balasore port. The District 

Magistrate is ex-officio Assistant to the Superintendent of the 

Orissa Tributary Mahals, in which capacity he exercises the 

powers of a Sessions Judge in Nllgiri, Mayurbhanj, and Keon- 

jhar. The District is singularly free from serious crime, and 

the majority of cases are of a petty character. 

The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognized no middlemen L.ind 
between them and their subjects, but the residents of each ^^venue. 
village paid their quota through a headman {padkan). The 
villages were grouped into large divisions {khand or bisi) of 
10 to 50 square miles, the prototypes of the later Muham- 
madan parganas ; over each division was an executive officer 
{khajidpati), who acted as the representative of the sovereign, 
and with the assistance of the divisional accountant (bhoimiil 
or bisliayt) collected the revenue and handed it over to the 
head of the district (desddhipati). The first regular settlement 
was begun in 1580 by Akbar’s finance minister, Todar Mai. 

In the central and most highly cultivated part of Balasore he 
made a detailed settlement, fixing the rates of rent in every 
village. He confirmed in possession the hereditary under- 
officials, the khandpatis and bhoimuls becoming chaudhris and 
kdtiungos, and being entrusted with the collection of revenue 
and the other rights and liabilities of zamuidars for the area 
under their direct management. The village headmen he 
maintained under the appellation of viuhaddam ; where there 
were no hereditary headmen or where the padhdn had been 
dispossessed, collections were often made through an agent 
(karji) or farmer {sarbardhkdr or /nus/djir) appointed by the 
talukddr, and many of these developed into hereditary tenure- 
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holders with rights almost equal to those of mukaddams. Tiie 
Marathas made no change in the character of the fiscal organi- 
zation, and the above-mentioned tenures represent the most 
important of those found by the British Commissioners in 
1803. A settlement made in 1834-5 should have expired iu 
1867 but was extended till 1897, when a new settlement was 
introduced for a term of thirty years, Avhich will expire in 1927. 
The revenue demand was raised from 3.85 to 6-28 lakhs. In 
1903-4 the total current demand was 6-50 lakhs, of which 
5-82 lakhs was payable by 1,463 temporarily settled estates, 
Rs. 42,000 by 152 permanently settled estates, and Rs. 26,000 
by 14 estates held direct by Government. The average inci- 
dence of total land revenue was 1 annas per cultivated acre. 
At the recent settlement the average area held by each ryot 
was found to be 5-48 acres, and the rates of rent ranged be- 
tween Rs. 3-8-3 and R. 0-11-5 per acre, the average being 
Rs. 1-12-11. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

' 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

•!) 05 - 4 - 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

4,11 

6,69 

4,21 

7,53 

6,25 

10,9s 

6,55 

11,21 


Outside the municipality of Balasore, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, to which subdivisional 
local boards are subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 1,05,000, of which Rs. 36,000 was obtained from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 43,000 
spent on public works and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

The District contains 9 police stations and 13 outposts. 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent consists 
of 2 inspectors, 28 sub-inspectors, 25 head constables, and 
331 constables. In addition, there is a rural police force of 
140 daffaddrs and 1,538 chaiiktddrs. The District jail at 
Balasore has accommodation for 163 prisoners, and a sub- 
sidiary jail at Bhadrakh for 14. 

Of the population in 1901, 7-8 per cent. (i5'7 males and 
0-4 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 22,737 ^ i8So-r to 37,14° 
in 1892-3, but fell to 35,375 in 1900-1, In 1903-4, 30,034 
boys and 4,447 girls were at school, being respectively 38-6 
and 5*3 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
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number of educational institutions, public and private, in that 
year, was 1,671: namely, 34 secondary, 1,535 primary, and 
102 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
Rs. 1,47,000, of which Rs. 17,000 was met from Provincial 
revenues, Rs. 31,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,300 from muni- 
cipal funds, and Rs. 7r,ooQ from fees. The chief schools are 
the Government and Baptist Mission high schools at Balasore; 
other special institutions are an industrial school at Alalpur, 
a madrasa at Dhamnagar, and eight schools for depressed 
tribes and castes. 

In 1903 the District contained ii dispensaries, of which .Medical. 
3 had accommodation for 71 in-patients. The cases of 43,000 
out-patients and 600 in-patients were treated, and 1,700 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 16,000, of 
which Rs. 600 was met from Government contributions, 

Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 1,200 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

The mortality from small-pox is comparatively high. Vacci- Vaccina- 
nation is compulsory only in Balasore municipality ; but the 
population is not averse to vaccination, and 24,000 persons, 
or 23-2 per 1,000 of the population, were successfully vacci- 
nated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Slatistkal Account 
of Bengal, vol. xviii (1877) ; S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the 
Survey and Settlement of Orissa (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Balasore Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, lying between 21° 4' and 21° 57' N. 
and 86° 21' and 87° 31' E., with an area of 1,155 square miles. 

The subdivision consists of a narrow strip of alluvial soil, shut 
in by the Bay of Bengal on the east and by the hilly country 
of the Garhjats on the west. The population in ipor was 
592,544, compared with 546,893 in 1891, the density being 
513 persons per square mile. It contains one town, Balasoue 
(population, 20,880), the head-quarters; and 2,112 villages. 

After Balasore, Baliapal is the chief centre of trade. A large 
fair is held annually at Remuna. 

Bhadrakh Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Balasore 
District, Bengal, lying between 20° 44' and 21° 15' N. and 
86° 16' and 86° 58' E., with an area of 930 square miles. 

The subdivision is a fertile deltaic tract, watered by numerous 
streams which flow from the Chota Nagpur plateau into the Bay 
of Bengal. The population in 1901 was 478,653, compared 
with 447,782 in 1891, the density being 5r5 persons per square 
mile. It contains one town, Bhadrakh (population, 18,518), 
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the head-quarters; and 1,246 %-iIlages. A large trade pasv. ; 
through Chanduali port in the soutli of the subdivi.sion. 

Balasore Town. — Head-quarters of the District and sub- 
division of the same name, Bengal, situated in 21° 30' X. and 
S6° 56' E., on the right bank of the Burhabalang river, about 
15 miles from its mouth, though only 6 miles in a direct line 
from the sea. Population (1901), 2o,SSo, of whom 16,671 
were Hindus, 3,688 Muhammadans, and 510 Christians. Tite 
name is probably derived from the temple of .Mahadeo B.ln- 
eswar, which is still standing, and was so called after B.'m.isur.i, 
its traditional founder. 

Balasore was the first place occupied by the English in 
Bengal. It owed its importance not so much to its con 
venience for trade with Orissa as to the safety of its roadstead, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, which enabled se.i-going ships 
to unload their cargoes into smaller vessels for tnmsport up 
the Hooghly. The earliest mention of the name in the Englisii 
records is in 1633, when a party of factors, who had rc-iched 
Orissa on a voyage from Masulipatam, received permission 
from the local governor to trade at Bahisore ; but the f.ictory 
does not seem to have been permanently established until 
1651. The stair usually consisted of a chief and four other 
factors, subordinate to the agency at Hooghly. 'I'he most 
interesting event in its history is connected with the war 
between the English Company and .Vurang/eb. In 16S7, 
when Job Charnock was driven out of Hooghly, he avenged 
himself by sacking Balasore; and a similar exploit w.xs repeated 
in the following year by Captain Heath, who had been sent 
out in command of a fleet from England. The importance 
of Balasore declined as the navigation of the Hooghly bec.ime 
more familiar to European pilots, while its local trade uas 
aflected by the Maratha invasion of Orissa, and also by the 
silting up of the channel of the Burhabalang river. During 
the eighteenth century it was regarded as a se;iside he.dth 
resort for the inhabitants of Calcutta. Governor Dr.ike him- 
self was there in r756 when the trouble with Siraj-ud-Dau!.i 
first began. After the fall of Fort \Vil!iam, the factor.^ .n 
Balasore safely withdrew and joined the fugitives at Falta ; 
but the little sub-factor}- of Balnlmgarhi (or Balr.lmgachi) at 
the mouth of the Burhabalang river was never abandoned, and 
h.id the honour of being formally proclaimed the seat of the 
Presidency. In 1S03, when Orissa was conquered from the 
Mardthas, Balasore w.as occupied, with trilling opiJCoition, by 
a small force sent by sea from Calcutta. 
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The French, Dutch, and Danes also possessed settlements 
at Balasore. The two latter, known as Ulanshahi (Hollandais- 
shahi) and Denamardanga, were ceded to the British in 1846. 
The French settlement or loge, known as Farasdanga, was 
never ceded ; it is subject to the authority of the Administrator 
at Chandernagore. The lease -of the territory, which is only 
38 acres in area, is disposed of annually by auction.- 

Balasore lost a great deal of its importance when Government 
abandoned the monopoly of the salt manufacture and trade in 
1863; but the port still possesses a large trade, and is in charge 
of the Port Officer at Chandbali. The principal exports are 
rice and stoneware quarried chiefly in the Nilgiri hills ; and 
the principal imports are cotton twist, European cotton piece- 
goods, kerosene oil, and salt. 

Balasore was constituted a municipality in 1877. Though 
it includes an extensive bazar, the town is in reality little 
more than a collection of hamlets, the area within municipal 
limits being 5 square miles. The income during the decade 
ending ipor-a averaged Rs. 18,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 18,000, of which 
Rs. 8,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The chief buildings are 
the usual public offices, the District jail, the general hospital, 
and a charitable dispensary, while the railway bridge over the 
Burhabalang is an imposing structure. The jail has accom- 
modation for 163 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, 
weaving of coarse cloths and carpets, and cane and bamboo 
work. The chief educational institutions are the Government 
high school and a high school maintained by the American 
Free Baptist Mission. 

Baliapal. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 39' N. and 87° 17' 
E., on the Matai river. Population (1901), 298. Rice to the 
annual value of a lakh of rupees is exported in sloops to Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and the Laccadives. 

Bhadrakh Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 3' N. 
and 86° 31'' E., on the banks of the Salandi at the 43rd mile 
of the trunk road beyond Balasore town. Population (1901), 
18,518. The town derived its name from the goddess 
Bhadrakall, whose temple stands near the river. It consists 
of a group of hamlets covering about 3 square miles, and is 
divided into two quarters, the Nayabazar on the right bank 
of the Salandi and the Puranabazar on the left, the latter 
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being the chief centre of trade. The principal articles of 
commerce are rice, salt, kerosene oil, cotton, cattle, and 
hides. The town contains the usual subdivisional ofBces; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Chandbali. — Port in the Bhadrakh subdivision of Balasore 
District, Bengal, situated in 20° 47' N. and 80° 45' E., on 
the left -bank of the Baitaranl river, 8 miles west of its con- 
fluence with the Brahmani, and 20 miles from its mouth. 
Population (1901), 1,826. It is connected with the interior 
by the Matai, the Bhadrakh road, and various tidal creeks. 
The importance of the port has decreased owing to the open- 
ing of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, but it still possesses a large 
trade, which is supervised by a Port Officer. The sole export 
of importance is rice; the chief imports are cotton twist, 
piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt, spices, and gunny-bags. 

Chandipur. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 27' N. and 87° 2' 
E., on the sea-coast, about 9 miles east of Balasore town, and 
near the mouth of the Burhabalang river. Population (1901), 
627. The Ordnance Proof department has a sea-range here 
where cannon are tested. The department has also a magazine 
and alj necessary instruments at Chandipur. Since the rail- 
way has brought Balasore within easy reach of Calcutta, 
there has been an influx of visitors who come to enjoy the 
sea-breezes at Chandipur, and the place possesses possibilities 
as a health resort ; there is a long level beach, and sea-bathing 
vs possible owing to the absence of surf. A branch line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway to connect Chandipur with Balasore 
has been projected. Large quantities of excellent fish are 
caught here, which are carried by coolies to Balasore and 
thence railed to Calcutta. 

Jaleswar (or Jellasore). — ^Village in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 49' 
N. and 87° 13' E., on the left bank of the Subarnarekha, 12 
miles from its mouth. It lies on the Calcutta high road, and 
is also a station (Jellasore) on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
It was formerly the capital of a Muhammadan sarkar com- 
prising the present District of Midnapore. During the eigh- 
teenth century the East India Company had a factory here. 

Remuna. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Balasore District, Bengal, situated in 21° 33' N. and 86° 53' 
E., about 5 miles west of Balasore town. Population (1901), 
1,430. It is celebrated for the temple of the god Kshirchora 
Gopinath, a form of Krishna, in honour of whom a religious 
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lair is held annually in February. The fair lasts for thirteen 
days and is attended by a very large number of pilgrims. 

'I’oys, sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, country cloth, and other 
articles are sold. The temple of the god is an unsightly 
stone edifice, disfigured by indecent sculptures. 

Angul District. — District lying among the Tributary States Itoua- 
in the south-west of the Orissa Division, llengal, between 20° ''•''nc:., con- 
13' and 21° 10' N. and 83° 50' and 85° .13' E., with an area 
of 1,681 square miles. The District comprises two detached 
subdivisions, known as Angul and the Khondmals, with 
different physical and ethnical characteristics. The former, 
or head-quarters subdivision, is bounded on the north by 
Kairakhol and Bamra States; on the east by Tfilcher, 
Dhenkiinal, and Hindol ; on the south by Dasixilla and 
Narsinghpur ; and on the west by Athmallik State. The 
Khondmals or Kandhmfds, the hills inhabited by the Khond 
or Kandh tribe, lie to the south-west of Angul, and form an 
I'nclave of the Baud Tributary State, which bounds them on 
the north, cast, and west ; on the south the boundary marches 
with the Ganjam District of Madras. 

The Angul subdivision has the general characteristics of 
this part of Orissa, low wooded hills enclosing cultivated 
valleys intersected by numerous watercourses which run dry 
in the summer. The south is hilly, forming an outlying chain 
of the Satpura range ; the line of hills, running from south- 
west to north-east, is the watershed between the Maha- 
nadr river on the south and the BrahmanI on the north. 

'J’he scenery in the hills is picturesque, the Mah.inadi thread- 
ing its way between precipitous hills clothed in dense forest 
before it debouches on the plains below. 

The Khondmfds form a broken plateau, about 1,700 feet 
in height, intersected by circular ranges of hills. Heavy 
forest still covers much of this tr.act, and the cultivated lands 
lie in scattered clearings on the hill-sides and in the valleys 
below. .-V range of hills, 3,000 to 3,300 feet in height, 
separating the Khondmrds from Ganjam, forms the Southern 
limit of the watershed of the Mahanadi. 

The Mahiinadr, which rises in the Central Provinces, forms 
the boundary between Angul on the north and the Baud and 
l)asp.alla Tributary States on the south. On its left bank it 
receives the drainage of south Angul, the principal tributary 
being the Barajora ; and on its right bank the Tel, .Marini, 
and Jormu in Baud, and the B.1ghn.adf, S.alki, and IIir.ima- 
nanda, which drain the Khondmals. Some .}0 miles farther 
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north and parallel to the MahanadI flows the BrahmanI, which 
passes just outside the northern boundary of Angul and 
receives most of its drainage by the Tikra, Nandir Jhor, and 
Nigra. 

The District is formed partly of gneissic rocks, and partly of 
sandstones, conglomerates, and shales referable to the Gond- 
wana system. 

Extensive forests clothe the hills and valleys ; the sal 
{Shorea robusta) is the principal constituent, and bamboos are 
plentiful. Other trees are Anogeissus latifolia, Lagerstroeinia 
parviflora^ Albizzla, Adina cordifoUa^ Ougeinia dalbergioides, 
Sterailia tirem, Phylla/ithus, Diospyros, Pterocarpus Marsti- 
pium, and Dalbergia latifolia. 

These forests harbour wild animals of all kinds. There are 
wild elephants and bison in their deeper recesses ; tigers, 
leopards, deer, hog, and wild dogs in the lighter jungle, and 
bears on all the hills. The yearly loss in human lives and 
cattle and the damage to crops from the depredations of wild 
animals is enormous. 

The climate is unhealthy, especially in the Khondmals, where 
malaria is notoriously prevalent, and the sudden changes of 
temperature are very trying. The rainfall is uncertain and 
unevenly distributed. The annual fall for the District averages 
53 inches, of which 9-8 inches fall in June, 12-2 in July, 10-5 
in August, 9-6 in September, and 4-3 in October. 

Angul, in common with the rest of the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 
was at one time inhabited by aboriginal Khonds, who at an 
early date were driven back into the rocky fastnesses of the 
Khondmals by successive waves of Hindu immigrants. Many 
centuries ago the numerous loosely formed States and prin- 
cipalities of the Hill Tracts of Orissa fell into the hands of 
Rajput adventurers, who had probably come to make the 
pilgrimage to Purl, and found the country an easy prey. 
The earlier rulers were often at feud with one another ; and it 
was easy to provoke a quarrel here, or stir up an intrigue 
there, and then take advantage of the dissension to seize the 
chiefs fortress, the possession of which in those days meant 
the government of the State. There is no record of these 
different conquests ; but gradually all the Hill States of Orissa, 
Angul among the number, came under rulers who were or 
claimed to be Rajputs, Angul had the same history as its 
neighbours, at one time warring successfully and gaining a few 
villages, at another time warring unsuccessfully and losing a 
few 3 and while in the Orissa delta in these early times a great 
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civilization waxed and waned, the Hill Tracts remained practi- 
cally barbarous and untouched by outside influences. The 
old chiefs alt acknowledged allegiance to the Purl Raja ; and, 
when the East India Company took over the territories, the 
hill Rajas received sanads and agreed to pay tribute, Angul’s 
annual contribution being fixed at Rs. 1,650. In 1846 the 
Raja was one Somnath Singh, who early acquired an evil 
reputation as an oppressor among his own people and a 
filibuster among his neighbours. The friction between him 
and the Government originated in the Khondmals, where he 
assisted rebellions of the Khonds in 1846 and 1847. In the 
latter year, moreover, a body of paiks from Angul crossed the 
Iilahanadl and destroyed two villages belonging to the Riija of 
Daspalla. The Raja of Angul was summoned to Cuttack to 
explain his conduct, but he refused to come ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1847, Government issued a proclamation annexing Angul, 
and a force of three regiments of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
and a squadron of irregular cavalry invaded the country from 
Ganjam, in co-operation with a smaller force from the Central 
Provinces. The country was occupied practically without a 
blow, and the Raja was imprisoned for life at Plazaribagh. 
Angul was administered by a (ahst/ddr (or revenue collector) 
under the Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary Mahals 
until 1891, when it was made a separate District, the Khond- 
inals being added to it. 

The Khondmals were originally a part of the Baud Tribu- 
tary State ; but the Khonds were practically independent, 
and the Raja was quite unable to control them. Matters 
came to a climax when the British Government determined to 
put down the practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds. 

In 1835 the Raja of Baud agreed to make over the tract 
occupied by them. It was at first administered by the Madras 
Government, which had created a special Agency for the pur- 
pose of suppressing human sacrifice among the Khonds across 
the Ganjam border. The Baud Khonds gave considerable 
trouble before their sacrifices were fin.ally suppressed, and a 
formidable rising took place in 1847. They finally settled 
down, however, and in 1855 the administration of their 
country w’as transferred to Cuttack. A tahsildar held charge 
of the tract until 1891, when it was formed into a subdivision 
of Angul District. 

The population of Angul, including the Khondmals, in- The 
creased from 130,184 in 1872 to i6o,86r in r88i, 170,058 
in 1S91, and 191,911 in 1901. 
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The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are sliown in 
the following table ; — 
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Only one of the villages, Angul, the head-quarters, has 
more than 2,000 inhabitants. The decrease in the Khondmals 
during the decade ending igoi was due to the prevalence of 
cholera and other diseases, and to short crops in 1S96 and 
1899 which stimulated emigration. Angul attracts numerous 
settlers from the neighbouring States. Oriya is spoken by 
77 per cent, and Khond or Kul by 22 per cent, of the popula- 
tion ; the latter is a Dravidian language allied to Telugu, and 
is the tribal dialect of the Khonds, most of whom still speak it. 
Aniniists, nearly all of whom are Khonds, number .12,710, or 
22 per cent, of the total population ; the remainder are nearly 
all Hindus (148,799). Christians number only 33, of whom 
24 are natives. 

The Khonds (48,000) are the most numerous caste; and 
they survive in the Khon’DM.\ls as a distinct nationality, with a 
history, a religion, a language, and a system of law and landed 
property of their own. They first came into prominence in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, owing to the human 
sacrifices enjoined by their religion as a propitiatory offering to 
the earth-goddess, the flesh of the victims being buried in 
the fields to ensure good crops. The victims, or merialts as 
they were called, were purchased ; and the duty of providing 
them rested with a'semi-aboriginal tribe called Pans, who are 
attached to every Khond village. These human sacrifices 
were suppressed with difficulty by the llritish Government, .as 
described in the paragraph on History. The Chasos (41,000), 
the great cultivating caste of Ori-ssa, are largely of non-.\ryan 
descent. The Gaurs (13,000) are cattle-herds. The IMns 
(29,000) are weavers and notorious thieves. Agriculture sup- 
ports 76 per cent., industry 15 per cent., and commerce r per 
cent, of the population. 

Angul is a fairly open country and well watered, but the 
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Khondmals are a high mountainous plateau containing little 
level land. The Khonds largely follovr the nomadic system of 
cultivation, cutting and burning the forest in the dry season, 
and dibbling in the seeds when the rains break. At first such 
lands are abandoned after a year or two ; but as the popula- 
tion increases this practice is modified and the slopes are more 
regularly tilled, until eventually they are ploughed year after 
year without intermission. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles ; — 


General 
agricnl- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Angul 

881 

25* 

21 

629 

Khondmals 

800 

197 

80 

500 

Total 

i,68i 

448 

101 

1,129 


Chief agri 
cnltnral 
statistics 
and princi 
pal crops. 


The principal crop is rice, which covers nearly half the 
cultivated area ; it is grown chiefly in the Angul subdivision. 

In the Khondmals the area of embanked rice land is com- 
paratively small j most of the best lands are cultivated by 
Oriyas, but the Khonds also grow some rice on the uplands 
and hill slopes. The crop which the Khonds chiefly affect, 
however, is turmeric, which is extensively grown for export. 

They also cultivate millets, pulses, maize, and oilseeds. The 
area under cultivation is gradually increasing, but large tracts 
still remain to be brought under the plough. Loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are taken in years of scarcity 3 in 
1900—1 Rs. 17,000 was borrowed. There is abundant pasture 
everywhere, but the cattle are poor. Irrigation is practised by 
throwing embankments across the narrow valleys, the water 
which accumulates behind them being u^ed for watering the 
fields below. There are 500 of such reservoirs in Angul. 

An area of 251 square miles in the south and west of the Forests. 
Angul subdivision is ‘ reserved ’ forest and all other un- 
occupied lands in that area are ‘protected’ forest, covering 
378 square miles. In 1903-4 the receipts of the Forest 
department amounted to Rs. 5,000, and the expenditure to 
Rs. 17,000. In the Khondmals forests cover an area of 500 
square miles, but they are not reserved or protected. The 
characteristic trees are sal {Shorea rohisld), Temnnaltas, such 
as dsafi ( T. tomentosa), mango, ebony, and bamboos ; some 
teak has also been planted. Malmd {Bassia lati/olia) is very 
common in the Khondmals, and the flowers are eaten largely 
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by the people. Among minor forest products are sabai grass 
{Isckaemum angustifolium'), which is exported to the Calcutta 
jDaper-mills, and catechu. 

Minerals. Coal-bearing strata crop up occasionally, but they have 
never yet been worked. Ironstone is found in Chhindipada 
and other villages in Angul, and at Katrangla in the Khond- 
mals ; it is smelted locally on a small scale in rough charcoal 
furnaces and bought by the village blacksmiths. Mica is also 
found in small quantities. Laterite is used for road-metalling 
and limestone for the manufacture of lime. 

Arts and The hand industries are cotton-weaving, basket- and mat- 
'^"'^^king, ironwork, and brass and bell-metal work. Cotton- 
weaving is carried on by the Pans and a few Tantis ; the 
coarse cloth woven finds a local sale. Baskets are made by 
Gadras, Haris, and Doms, and mats by Haris, Dorns, Pans, 
and Khairas j they are sold locally and are also exported to 
the neighbouring States. Brass and bell-metal ornaments, 
Iotas, and lamps are made by Kharuras. 

Commerce. Trade is principally carried on with Cuttack, but there is 
some also with the surrounding States, with Puri and Ganjam. 
The principal exports from the Angul subdivision are rice, 
millets, gram, lentils, catechu, molasses, oilseeds, hides, and 
horns; and from the Khondmals turmeric, mahita, hides, 
horns, wax, honey, and shellac. Oilseeds are sold for cash 
in the Angul subdivision, where the rents are largely paid from 
the money realized ; the other exports are generally bartered. 
The principal imports are piece-goods, salt, spices, ghi, sugar, 
dried fish, kerosene oil, brass-ware, and glass beads. The chief 
centres of trade are Angul, Sankhpur, and Bagdia, all in the 
Angul subdivision. Goods are carried either in carts or by 
pack-bullocks. In the Khondmals the commerce is chiefly 
in the hands of traders from Cuttack and elsewhere, who 
attend the weekly marts held at Phulbani and Khejurpara. 

Railw.-iys A branch railway has been proposed from Sarobalpur to 

and roads. which would probably pass along the Sonpur road 

on the south bank of the Mahanadi. The main roads are the 
Cuttack-Angul-Tikarpara, the Cuttack-Sambalpur, the Har- 
bhanga-Phulbani, and the Russellkonda-Phulbani roads, all of 
which are maintained from Provincial funds ; with the excep- 
tion of part of the Cuttack-Angul road, they are unmetalled 
and unbridged. There are also 225 miles of fair-weather tracks. 
The only ferry is one which crosses the Mahanadi at Tikar- 
para. 

The District is liable to famine, resulting from an irregular 


Famine. 
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distribution of the rainfall. In 18S9 there was serious famine 
caused by successive droughts and by the failure not only of 
the regular crops, but also of those of the inahud and mango 
trees. Revenue was remitted, agricultural advances made, and 
relief was afforded to 25,000 people at a cost of Rs. 44,000. 

In 1897 the crops partially failed, and some distress was caused, 
which was relieved at a cost of Rs. 20,000. In 1900 scarcity 
recurred owing to irregular rainfall, especially in the Khond- , 
mals, where a bad attack of cholera aggravated the distress. 

On this occasion Rs. 43,000 was spent on relief. 

The District is administered under a special Regulation District 
(I of 1894). It is divided for administrative purposes 1 

two subdivisions, with head-quarters at Angul and Phulb.\ni. staff. ' 
The Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by a Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy-Magistrate at Angul and a subdivisional officer in the 
ELhondmals. The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of 
a Collector, and is also an Assistant Superintendent of the 
Tributary States of Dhenkanal, Baramba, and Pal Lahara. 

The other officers have the powers of a Deputy-Collector. 

The Commissioner of Orissa is the High Court for the Civil and 
District, e.xcept in respect of criminal proceedings against 
European British subjects. The Deputy-Commissioner has'’ 
the powers of a District Magistrate, Sessions Judge, and 
District Judge in Angul j he has also, as Assistant Super- 
intendent, the same powers in seven Tributary States. The 
Deputy-Magistrate at head-quarters and the subdivisional officer 
in the Khondmals have the powers of subdivisional magistrates 
and of Munsifs •, they are also Courts of Small Causes under 
Act IX of 1887. The people are law-abiding, and serious 
crime is rare. Formerly blood-feuds and human sacrifices 
were common, but these have disappeared under British 
administration. 

The first settlement in the Angul subdivision was made in Land 
1855, when 86 square miles were assessed at Rs. 46,000. 
fresh settlement for a term of fifteen years was introduced in 
1892, when the revenue was raised to Rs. 1,00,000, owing 
merely to extensions of cultivation and without any enhance- 
ment of rates. The revenue is collected by village headmen 
(sarbardhkdrs), who are allowed to appropriate the profits 
arising from extension of cultivation during the period of the 
settlement. The approximate rent per acre of rice lands is 
Rs. 1-5-4, and of other lands from R. 0-8-7 1-2-2 ; 

the average rate is R. o-i 1-4. The cultivators possess occu- 
pancy rights, which, however, are not transferable without the 
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sanction of Government. In the Khondmals no rent is paid ; 
a tax of 3 annas per plough is collected as a road fund, to 
which an equal amount is contributed by Government. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees, since the District was constituted : — 



n 

1892-3. 

igoo-i. 

' 903 - 4 - 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

60 

6 q 

93 

1,18 

87 

1,35 


Police and The District contains 2 ihdnas and 6 outposts. The regular 
police force, which is under an Assistant Superintendent, 
consisted in 1904 of 2 inspectors, 4 sub-inspectors, 144 head 
constables and constables, in addition to an armed police 
reserve of 22 men. The rural police is composed of cJiauk't- 
ddrs, who are remunerated by service lands. A District jail 
at Angul has accommodation for loi prisoners, and a sub-jail 
at Phulbani for 14. 

Education. Education is more backward than in any other District in 
Bengal; only 2 per cent, of the population (s-g males and o-i 
females) could read and write in igor. Considerable progress, 
however, is now being made ; and the total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 2,472 in 1892-3 to 3,121 in 
1900-1. In rgo3-4, 3,842 boys and 257 girls were at school, 
being respectively 26'6 and 1-7 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in 1903 was 159: namely, 2 secondary, 
147 primary, and 10 special schools. Special losver schools 
are maintained for the Pans. The expenditure on education 
was Rs. 18,000, of which Rs. 15,000 was met from Provincial 
funds and Rs. 3,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 3 dispensaries, of which 
one had accommodation for ro in-patients. The cases of 
13,000 out-patients and 115 in-patients were treated, and 250 
operations were performed The expenditure was Rs. 7,000, 
which was met almost entirely by Government. 

■Vaccina- Vaccination is not compulsory, but considerable progress 
has been made. The number of successful vaccinations in 
1903-4 was 7,000, or 36-3 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. -\ix 
(1877) ; L. S. S. O’Malley, Z>A/w/ Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1908)]. 

Angul Subdivision, — Head-quarters subdivision of Angul 
District, Bengal, lying between 20° 32' and 21° 10' N. and 
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84° 18' and 85° 43' E., with an area of 881 square miles. 
This tract has the general characteristics of this part of Orissa, 
low wooded hills enclosing cultivated valleys intersected by 
numerous watercourses which run dry in the summer. The 
south is hilly, forming an outlying chain of the Satpura range ; 
the line of hills, running from south-west to north-east, is the 
watershed between the Mahanadr river on the south and 
the Brahmani on the north. The population increased from 
103,706 in 1891 to 127,697 in 1901, the density in the latter 
year being 145 persons per square mile. The low rents have 
attracted settlers from the neighbouring States. The sub- 
division contains 453 villages but no town ; the head-quarters 
are at Angul. 

Khondmals. — Subdivision of Angul District, Bengal, lying 
between 20° 13' and 20° 41' N. and 83° 50' and 84° 36' E., 
with an area of 800 square miles. The population fell from 
66,352 in 1891 to 64,214 in 1901, the decrease being due to 
the prevalence of cholera and other diseases, and to short 
crops in i8g6 and 1899 which stimulated emigration. The 
density in 1901 was 80 persons per square mile. The sub- 
division consists of a plateau 1,700 feet in height, intersected 
by circular ranges of hills. Heavy forest still covers much of 
the area, and the cultivated lands lie in scattered clearings on 
the hill-sides and in the valleys below. A range of hills 3,000 
to 3,300 feet in height separates the Khondmals from Ganjam, 
forming the southern watershed of the Mahanadi. The head- 
quarters are at Phulbani, and there are 995 other villages. 

The Khonds, a Dravidian tribe, here survive as a distinct 
nationality with a history, a religion, a language, and a system 
of law and landed property of their own. The villages are 
divided from each other by rugged peaks and dense forests ; 
but a regular system of government on the aboriginal plan is 
maintained, the hamlets being distributed into muthas each 
under the supervision of its own chief. Throughout this wild 
tract the Khonds claim an indefeasible right in the soil. At no 
time were they more than nominally subject to the Baud Raja, 
who was totally unable to control or coerce them. They first 
came into prominence in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, owing to the prevalence among them of human sacrifices 
and female infanticide. The human sacrifice was a propitiatory 
offering to the earth-goddess, and the flesh of the victims was 
buried in the field to ensure good crops ; it was firmly believed 
that turmeric could not have a deep-red colour without the 
shedding of blood. The victims, or meria/is as they were 
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called, tvere purchased, as an ancient rule ordained that the 
meriah must be bought with a price. The duty of providing 
them rested with the Pans, who are attached to every Kliond 
village as serfs, and who either kidnapped them from the plains 
or purchased them locally. These human sacrifices were sup- 
pressed with difficulty by the British Government. 

The Khonds hold their lands directly under the Govern- 
ment and pay no rent or tax, except a contribution of 3 annas 
per plough for the improvement of communications. Infant 
and adult marriages are both common ; in the former case, 
the girl is often older than the boy. The Khonds of the 
Khondmals recognize two principal deities, Saru Penu and 
Tana Penu, of whom Saru Penu may be described as the 
god of the hills and Tana Penu as the earth-goddess. 

[H. H. Risley, Tribes and Casles of Bengal 

Angul Village. — Head-quarters of Angul District, Bengal, 
situated in 20° 48' N. and 84° 59' E. Population (1901), 693. 
Angul contains the usual public offices. The District jail has 
accommodation for loi prisoners, who are employed on oil- 
pressing, weaving, and bamboo work. 

Phulbani. — Head-quarters of the Khondmals subdivision 
of Angul District, Bengal, situated in 20° 29' N. and 84" 
16' E. Population (1901), 475. Phulbani contains the usual 
public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 14 prisoners. 

Puri District. — Southern District in the Orissa Division of 
Bengal, lying between if 28' and 20° 26' N. and 84° 56' and 
86° 25' E., with an area of 2,499 ‘ square miles. It is bounded 
on the north and.' north-east by Cuttack District ; on the south- 
east and south by the Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the 
Madras District of Ganjam; and on the north-west by the 
Tributary States of Nayagarh, Ranpur, and Khandpara. 

Its general shape is triangular, and it may be roughly 
divided into three tracts — west, central, and east. The 
western extends from the right bank of the Daya river across 
the stony country of Dandimal and Khurda, till it rises into 
the hills of the Tributary States. A low range, beginning in 
Dompara and running south-east in an irregular line towards 
the Chilka Lake, constitutes a watershed between this tract 
and the MahanadI river. The most important peaks are in 
the Khurda subdivision. On the north of the Chilka Lake 
they become bold and very varied in shape, and throw out 

^ The area shown in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,472 square miles; 
that given above is taken partly from a report of the District Magistrate and 
partly from p. 47 of the Orissa Settlement Report. 
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spurs and promontories into the lake, forming island-studded 
bays, with fertile valleys running far inland between their 
ridges. The middle and eastern divisions consist entirely of 
alluvial plains, the south-western part of the Mahanadi delta. 

They are watered by a network of channels, through which 
the most southerly branch of that river, the Koyakhai, finds 
its way to the sea. The middle tract comprises the richest 
and most populous portion of the District; the eastern is less 
thickly peopled, and in the extreme east loses itself in the 
jungles around the mouths of the Devi. The following scheme 
■briefly shows the river system of the District : — 

I Kusbbhadra . | Kushbh'adra " I I^ushbhadra . Bay of Bengal. 
Koyakhai . j / Bhargavl . Bhargavl . 1 

I Bhargavl . | Nun . . | | Chilka Lalre. 

Only one of these rivers, the Kushbhadra, reaches the sea. 

It follows a very winding course and is of little value for 
navigation. Its bed has silted up, and in seasons of heavy 
rainfall its floods devastate the surrounding country. The 
three rivers most important to the people of Puri are the 
Bhargavi, the Daya, and the Nun, which all enter the Chilka 
Lake, after running widely diverse courses. During the dry 
season they die away into long shallow pools in the midst of 
winding stretches of sand, but in the rains they come down 
with a great rush of water that often threatens to burst the 
banks and inundate the surrounding country. Their banks 
are generally abrupt, and in many parts are artificially raised 
and strengthened as a protection against floods. The coast- 
line consists of a belt of sandy ridges, varying from 4 miles to 
a few hundred yards in breadth. It contains no harbours 
of any importance. Purl port is simply an unprotected road- 
stead, open from the middle of September to the middle of 
March. During the remainder of the year the surf does not 
allow of vessels being laden or unladen. The principal lakes 
are the Chilka and the Sar. The latter is a backwater of the 
Bhargavi river, 4 miles long by 2 broad. It has no outlet to 
the sea, from which it is separated by sandy ridges. 

Some of the hills are composed of compact gneiss, most of Geology, 
the others being of garnetiferous rock with occasional bands 
of quartzose gneiss. Laterite forms a raised terrace-like plain 
around the hills, except a few far out in the alluvium ; and it 
probably underlies the whole of the recent alluvium which 
covers the eastern portion of the District. On the southern 
bank of the Chilka Lake, in one or two places at an elevation 
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of 20 to 30 feet above the present flood-level, is found a bed 
of mud with estuarine shells, evidencing an elevation of the 
land since the comparatively recent period when the Chilka 
Lake had a freer communication with the sea than it now has. 
A similar deposit occurs at some places on the spit between 
the Chilka Lake and the sea 

Botany. In the Mahanadi delta, swampy places near the sea have on 
the banks of rivers and creeks the vegetation of a mangrove 
forest. Where sand-dunes intervene between the sea and the 
cultivated land behind, an equally characteristic littoral vegeta- 
tion is met with, the principal species of which are Spinifex, 
Hydrophylax, and Getiiosporum prostratim. The cultivated 
land has the usual rice-field weeds, while ponds and ditches 
are filled with floating water-weeds or submerged water-plants. 
Near human habitations .shrubberies of semi-spontaneous 
shrubs are common, and are loaded with a tangled mass of 
climbing Convolvulaceae. The arborescent portion of these 
village shrubberies includes the red cotton-tree (Bombax 
malabariam), jiyal {Odina Wodier), Tamarindns indica, 
Moringa pierygosperma, ptpal {Ficus religiosa), banyan {Ficus 
bengaknsis), and the palms Borassus flabellifer and khajiir 
{Phoenix sylvestris). In the north-west of the District some 
fbrests are under the control of the Forest department ; these 
are described below. 

Fauna. Small game is plentiful, but in the open part of the country 
the larger wild beasts have been nearly exterminated. 

Climate, Purz District is directly on the track of the cyclonic storms 
cross Orissa frequently during the monsoon season, but 
rainfall, on the whole the sea-breezes ensure an equable climate. In 
April and May the average maximum temperature is 89°. 
The mean temperature falls from 86° in the hot months to 84° 
in the monsoon season and to 77° in February. Cyclonic 
storms occasionally occur in the north of the Bay in May, and 
with these storms weather of the south-west monsoon type 
prevails. The humidity ranges from 75 per cent, in December 
to 86 per cent, in August. The annual rainfall averages 
58 inches, of which 8*4 inches fall in June, 10-9 in July, ra-i 
in August, and 10-7 in September, 

Natural The river channels near the coast can carry off only a small 
calamities, proportion of the flood-water which enters the low county 

' Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. i, pt. iii, ‘ The Geological 
Structure and Physical Features of the Districts of Banknra, Midnapore, 
and Orissa’ ; and Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. v, ‘Sketch of the 
Geology of Orissa,’ by W, T, Blanford. 
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through the Koyakhai, and the District is liable to disastrous 
floods. In twenty-four of the thirty-two years ending r866, 
such serious floods occurred as to require remissions of 
revenue exceeding 4 lakhs, while more than 3^ lakhs was 
expended by Government on embankments and other pro- 
tective works. In 1866 more than 412,000 persons were 
driven by the floods from house and home. The years 1872, 

1892, and 1896 were also memorable for high floods, those of 
1892 being remarkable for their severity and those of 1896 for 
their duration. At such times the embankments are of little 
use, as they are either breached or overtopped. Proposals 
have been made to limit the floods entering the Koyakhai, but 
the cost of the schemes hitherto formulated is prohibitive. 

The general history of Purl is that of Orissa. The only History, 
two noteworthy political events that have taken place since 
the District passed to the British, together with the rest of the 
province in 1803, are the rebellion of the Raja of Khurda in 
1804 and the rising of the paiks in 1817. The Raja of 
Khurda, although stripped of a considerable portion of his 
territory, had been left by the Marathas in comparative 
independence within his own fort. When the British entered 
the province, the Raja passively espoused their cause, and the 
decision of the Commissioners to retain the parganas taken by 
the Marathas was acquiesced in by him. But after the Euro- 
pean troops had returned to Madras and the Native force at 
Cuttack had been considerably reduced by the necessity of 
establishing detached outposts in different parts of the country, 
the Raja’s mob of paiks and peons made a raid on the villages 
in the vicinity of PiplI. Troops were summoned from Ganjam 
and a detachment was quickly dispatched from Cuttack. The 
rebels, driven out of PiplI, retreated to the fort at Khurda, 
followed by our troops. In three weeks the approaches, which 
were stockaded and fortified with strong masonry barriers, 
were carried by storm'. The Raja made his escape, but sur- 
rendered a few days later. His territory was confiscated ; and 
he was kept in confinement until 1807, when he was released 
and allowed to reside in Purl town, and an allowance was 
made for his maintenance. 

In 1817 the paiks or landed militia rose in open rebellion 
against the oppressions suffered at the hands of the underlings 
to whom was entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also 
against the tyrannies of a venal police. The rebels, led by 
one Jagabandhu, attacked the police station and Government 
offices at Banpur, where they 'killed upwards of a hundred 
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men and carried off about Rs. 30,000 of treasure. The civil 
buildings at Khurda were burnt to the ground, and another 
body of the insurgents advanced into the Lembai pargana and 
there murdered one of the native officials. The authorities at 
Cuttack at once dispatched a force, one detachment of which 
marched direct to Khurda, and another to Pipll. After some 
severe fighting British authority soon re-established itself 
everywhere. The Raja, who had joined the rebels, was cap- 
tured in Purl town, as he was on the point of taking flight, 
and was removed to Calcutta and placed in confinement in 
Fort William, where he died in November, rSiy. The 
country was gradually restored to order and tranquillity; and 
at the present day Khurda is a profitable Government 
property, the cultivators being a contented and prosperous 
class. The father of the present Raja of Khurda was convicted 
in 1878 of murder and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The present Raja is the hereditary superintendent of the 
temple of Jagannath, but has delegated all his powers as such 
to a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector for a period of five years. 

The District contains numerous antiquities of surpassing 
interest, of which the most important are the great temple of 
Jagannath in Puri Town, the caves and rock sculptures at 
Khandgiri and Udayagiri, the Lingaraj temple and other 
remains at Bhubaneswar, the black pagoda at Konarak, 
and the Asoka inscription at Dhauli. 

The population of the District increased from 769,779 in 
1872 to 888,592 in 1881, 944,998 in 1891, and 1,017,284 in 
igor. The public health has not been good since 1891. 
Cholera is imported annually by pilgrims, fever is prevalent 
during the cold season, while small-pox occasionally appears 
in a virulent form. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Pnri 

1,528 

X 

1,889 

658 .,c 48 

431 

+ 7-2 

49.644 

Khnrda . 

971 

... 

1,213 

359.236 

370 

+ 8*4 

23,023 

District total 

3.499 

I 

S.iot 

1,017,284 

407 

+ 7-6 

72,667 


The only town is Puri, the head-quarters. The density for 
the w'hole District is lower than it would otherwise be owing 
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to the inclusion of the area of the Chilka Lake, the population 
of the head-quarters thdna in which the greater part of it is 
situated being only 254 persons per square mile, against 753 
in Piplr. Pilgrims were exceptionally numerous at the time 
when the last Census was taken, but apart from this the ebb 
and flow of population is very slight. The vernacular of the 
District is Oriya. Buddhism, for ten centuries the prevailing 
religion of Orissa, has left no traces beyond the cave- dwellings 
of the hermits and some recently deciphered inscriptions. Sun- 
worship was one of the principal forms into which Buddhism 
disintegrated, and its most exquisite memorial is the temple 
of Konarak. At the present day no less than 98'2 per cent, of 
the population are Hindus, and 1-7 per cent. Muhammadans. 

Chasas, the chief cultivating caste of Orissa, number 300,000, Castes and 
Brahmans roi,ooo, Bauris 84,000, Gauras 53,000, Gurias 
26,000, and Karans and Kewats 33,000 each. The Gurias 
are the confectioner and the Karans the writer caste of Orissa. 

Of the less common castes two hill tribes, the Khonds and 
Savaras, have a few representatives, Kumutis are a caste 
practically confined to Purl and the Orissa Tributary States, 
and Daitas and Kahalias are small castes peculiar to this Dis- 
trict. Of the total population, 60 per cent, are supported by 
agriculture, ifi-s per cent, by industries, 0-4 per cent, by com- 
merce, and 4-0 per cent, by the professions. 

Christians number 1,078, of whom 913 are natives ; the only Christian 
mission is the Baptist Mission^ with stations at Purl town and missions, 
six other places. 

The greater part of the head-quarters subdivision is subject General 
to floods ; and except in the west, where the subdivision 
encroaches on the laterite uplands of Khurda, and along the ditions. 
sea-shore in the south and east, where the sand forms a belt 
of varying width, the soil is of the normal alluvial type, con- 
sisting of every variety of mixture from almost pure sand to 
almost pure mud. In the north sandy loams are most com- 
mon, while in the lower levels of the southern parganas black 
soils are more general. The surface of the Khurda sub- 
division is composed of the detritus of metamorphic rock, 
sandstone, and vegetable mould, and is therefore for the most 
part fertile. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the Chief agri- 
table on the next page, in square miles. sta\uths 

Rice is the Staple food-grain, covering 1,030 square miles, and princi- 
or 87 per cent, of the cultivated area. The most important “^rops- 
variety is the sdrad or winter crop, which is grown on 923 
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square miles ; early rice {Mali) and spring rice {ddlua) are 
also cultivated, but the proportions are small. The winter 
rice, which is for the most part transplanted from seedlings, 
is divided into three classes, known as bara, mdjhld, and 
laghu according to the amount of water required. Pulses 
occupy 124 square miles, or ii per cent, of the total cultivated 
area, the chief kinds being kultlii^ miijig, and birhi. Mama 
is grown in parts, chiefly as a second crop ; and castor-oil, 
sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and vegetables, though 
occupying small areas, possess some importance. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests, j 

Purl 

1,528 

636 

26 

368 

Khuida. 

971 

536 

232 

113 

Total 

2,499 

1,172 

00 

481 


Improve- Cultivation has steadily extended since the settlement of 

^ tracts where it has been checked by the 
lural calamitous floods of recent years. Agricultural experiments 
practice, have been set on foot in the Khurda Government estate, but 
the ryots are slow to adopt improvements. Cow-dung is 
generally used as manure. During the ten years ending 1902, 
Rs. 48,000 was advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
and Rs. 25,000 under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
Cattle. The cattle are similar to those found in the southern Dis- 
tricts of Lower Bengal. In the head-quarters subdivision 
about 4 per cent, of the total area in each village was set apart 
at the recent settlement for grazing purposes. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is little resorted to, except for the spring rice and 
the February pulse crops. The water is derived from the Sar 
lake and various big reservoirs and tanks, and is raised either 
by a mat scoop, by a hollow tree-trunk (janld), or by unglazed 
earthen pots fixed to a bamboo lever {lendd). 

Foiests. The forests of the Purl Forest division lie within what is 
technically known as the ‘ dry evergreen ’ forest zone, and com- 
prise sdl and mixed forest. They consist of no square miles 
of ‘reserved’ and 571 square miles of ‘protected’ forests in 
the Khurda Government estate. In the metamorphic region 
to the south-west the sdl {Shorea robiista) is seen at its best, 
its chief companions being abltis {Diospyros melanoxylon), 
Carey a arborea, dsan {Tert?nnalia lome?itosa), and Buchanaitta 
latifolia. In the mixed forest the chief species are Aaogeissus 
latifolia, jiyal {Odina Wbdier), kusnm {Schleichera irijugd), 
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Pterospermum siiberifolium, and Dillenia Peniagyiie, while in 
the north-west Hylia dolabriformis (the ironwood tree of Pegu 
and Arakan) is extremely common. Of bamboos, Bambusa 
arundinacea and Dendrocalainus sinctus abound. Climbers 
are numerous, the most noticeable being Batthinia Vahbit, 

Milleiia aiiriculaia^ Bntada scandens, and Co 7 nbrettc}n decan- 
dnim. Teak is being planted with fair success. Strychnos 
Ntix-vomica seed is collected by the department for sale, and 
kamalagundi powder {Mallotus philippiimish') is gathered as 
a dye. The total receipts of the Forest department in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 39,000. 

Laterite, lime, and sandstone are found in the Khurda sub- Minerals, 
division ; but no quarries are regularly worked. 

Tasar and cotton cloth, brass and bell-metal utensils, brass. Arts and 
gold, and silver ornaments, and wickerwork baskets are manu- mannfac- 
factured. Images of the Hindu gods are carved in stone, 
often with a considerable degree of skill. Coarse sugar is 
prepared from sugar-cane. 

The chief exports are rice, gram, pulse, unrefined sugar. Commerce, 
coco-nuts, brass, and silk ; and the chief imports are raw 
cotton, cotton piece-goods, refined sugar, spices, nuts, iron, 
tobacco, kerosene oil, salt, and copper. Purl town, Satyabadi, 

PiplI, Balkati, Khurda, and Banpur are the centres of trade. 

Rice is shipped in considerable quantities from Puri for the 
Madras ports and for Colombo and Mauritius, the value of 
the trade to Colombo and Mauritius in 1903-4 being 6-55 
lakhs. With .this exception, nearly the whole of the external 
trade has been absorbed by the railway. During the rains 
some traffic is carried up and down the rivers in country boats. 

Trade is chiefly in the hands of people of the Brahman, Teli, 

Guria, and Tanti castes. 

The East Coast section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Railways 
passes through the entire length of the Khurda subdivision. 

A branch line 28 miles long connects Puri town with Khurda 
Road station. The District is well supplied with roads, the 
principal being the pilgrim road from Cuttack to Puri, and 
the Cuttack-Ganjam road which traverses the Khurda sub- 
division. These are linked together by two important cross 
roads : namely, the metalled road from Pipli to Khurda, con- 
necting these places with the railway at Khurda Road station, 
and the Patnaika-Khurda road. All these roads are metalled. 

Other important roads are those running westwards from 
Khurda to the Central Provinces, and the road from Madhab 
to Purl via Gop, a continuation of the Cuttack District road, 
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which takes off from the pilgrim road at Madhab. • The 
Cuttack-Purl and the Cuttack-Ganjam roads, with a length of 
107I miles, are maintained by the Public Works department; 
while 108 miles of metalled and 114 miles of unmetalled roads 
are under the control of the District board. The Kushbhadra, 
BhargavT, and Daya rivers are navigable for several months of 
the year. The most important ferries are those where the 
Ganjam and Puri trunk roads cross the large rivers. 

The greatest famine within living memory is that of 1866, 
which was felt with more intensity in Purl than in either 
Cuttack or Balasore. In 1865 the rice crop had utterly failed. 
The rainfall in the District averages about 58 inches ; but in 
that year only 36-3 inches fell, of which 5-2 inches fell in 
September and none at all subsequently. The local supply 
of rice was wholly inadequate, and prices rose rapidly. Govern- 
ment was compelled to import rice; but in June, r866, it was 
selling at 6 seers a rupee, and even when supplies of rice began 
to find their way into the District, the quantities received were 
so small that it was impossible to carry on the relief operations 
without a break. In August the widespread distress was 
aggravated by a severe inundation, and the mortality became 
appalling. The position began to improve in November, when 
large supplies of rice were received, but in certain tracts 
gratuitous relief had to be continued for many months longer. 
In October, 1866, it was reported that 210,866 deaths had 
occurred during the year. These figures, imperfect as they 
probably are, give a mortality of no less than 360 per 1,000. 
The total quantity of grain imported by Government into Purl 
in 1866 amounted to 47,383 maunds; of this, 16,626 maunds 
were distributed gratuitously and 5,940 were sold at cheap 
rates. A sum of Rs. 1,03,000 was expended by the Public 
Works department in providing work for the distressed. 

Scarcities have since occurred in 1884, 1885, 1888, and 
1897. During 1896 the rainfall was unseasonable and badly 
distributed, and some parts of the District were visited by an 
insect pest. The area affected was 365 square miles with a 
population of 102,000 persons, chiefly near the Chilka Lake. 
Relief operations were opened in February and closed in 
September, 1897. The total recorded mortality during this 
period was 4,231 ; Rs. 21,000 was spent on relief, of which 
Rs. 18,000 was contributed from charitable funds. The 
number of persons relieved was 42,455. In addition Rs. x 3,000 
was advanced to the Raja of Parikud for the repairs of the 
embankments in his estate, and Rs. 18,000 was distributed in 
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loans to the cultivators to enable them to sow their lands; 

Rs. 80,000 of revenue was remitted, and suspensions of the 
demand were granted to the extent of Rs. 65,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Puri and Khurda. The 
administrative staff at Purl, subordinate to the District Magis- staff. ^ 
trate-Collector, consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; 
the subdivisional officer of Khurda is a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector, and he is assisted by a Deputy-Collector and a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector. An Inspector of salt is stationed at Puri, 
and a Deputy-Conservator of forests at Khurda. 

The District and Sessions Judge is also Judge of Cuttack Civil and 
and Balasore ; the only other civil court is that of a Munsif 
at Puri, assisted occasionally by an additional Munsif from ^ 
Cuttack. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned 
Deputy-Magistrates. The Oriyas are generally a law-abiding 
people, and organized crime by professional criminals is almost 
unknown; it has hitherto been confined to the occasional 
drugging and robbing of pilgrims on the road to Puri town, 
and infrequent dacoity. 

Under British rule the first settlement of land revenue, Land 
excluding Khurda, was made in 1804-5 on the basis of the revenue, 
assessment papers obtained from the record-keeper and sadr 
kdnungo of the Marathas. Puri at this time formed part of 
the southern division of Orissa, or the tract south of the 
Mahanadt. In 1837 a settlement was made for thirty years; 
this expired in 1867, but owing to the recent famine it was 
extended till 1897 ; a new settlement for thirty years was then 
made with effect from 1899, with a current demand of 3-77 
lakhs. These figures, as already stated, exclude the Khurda 
Government estate, the area of which is 1,013 square miles, 
of which all but 42 square miles constitute the Khurda sub- 
division. The current settlement is for fifteen years from 
1897; the demand from this estate is 3<27 lakhs. The total 
land revenue demand of the District in 1903-4 was 7-27 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 10,000 was payable by 3 permanently settled 
estates, 2-60 lakhs by 483 temporarily settled estates, and 
4-57 lakhs by 4 estates held direct by Government. There 
are in many cases intermediate tenure-holders with quasi- 
proprietary rights, known as mukaddams, padhdiis, sarbardh- 
hdrs, and pursethis, who are survivals of the tenures existing 
before the first British settlement, described in the article on 
Cuttack District. The average area held by a ryot is about 
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2 acres, and the incidence of rent per acre is Rs. i-io in the 
Khurda estate, and Rs. 1-11-7 in the remainder of the District, 
the average rate varying from Rs. 1-7-3 non-occupancy 
ryots to Rs. 1-15-5 for settled and occupancy rj'ots ; the rate 
on homestead lands is Rs. 6-9-S per acre. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 




iS.So-i. 

iSyo-i. 

1900 - 1 . 

1W4. 

Land revenue . 


4,64 1 

6,56 

7,74 

7,51 

Total revenue . 

• 

6,44 1 

9 ,i 6 

11,41 

11,77 


Outside the municipality of Puri, the management of local 
affairs rests with the District board, to which subdivisional 
local boards are subordinate. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 82,000, of whicli Rs. 35,000 was derived from rates; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 85,000, including Rs. 40,000 spent on 
public works and Rs. 30,000 on education. 

The District contains 6 police stations and 19 outposts. In 
1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent con- 
sisted of 3 inspectors, 32 sub-inspectors, 31 head constables, 
and 380 constables. There was, in addition, a rural police force 
of 21 1 daffaddrs and 2,149 cltauluddrs. The District jail at 
Puri has accommodation for 126 prisoners, and a subsidiary 
jail at Khurda for 10. 

In 1901, 6-2 per cent, of the population (i3-9 males and 
0'4 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction was about 20,000 in 1S84, 20,964 in 1S92-3, 
and 20,902 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 24,342 boys and 2,442 
girls were at school, being respectively 32-0 and 3'i per cent, 
of the children of school-going age. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 2,033 : 
namely, 22 secondary, 1,384 primary, and 627 special schooK. 
The chief educational institution is the Puri District school. 
For the education of aborigines and depressed tribes four 
lower primary schools are maintained. The e.xpenditure on 
education was Rs. 1,22,000, of which Rs. 17,000 was met 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 30,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,150 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 62,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained ii dispensaries, of whicii 
8 had accommodation for 150 in-patients. The cases of 53 i°°^ 
out-patients and r,2oo in-patients were treated, and 2,000 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 17,000, 
while the income was Rs. 18,300 : namely, Rs. 1,600 from 
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Government contributions, Rs. 12,000 from Local and Rs. 4,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 700 from subscriptions. 

The District often suffers severely from small-pox, the V.vccina- 
average death-rate from this cause during the last quinquen- 
nium being 2-24 per r,ooo. Vaccination is compulsory only 
in Purl municipality. The people generally are averse to 
vaccination, but in spite of this the number of successful 
vaccinations rose in 1903-4 to 48,000, or 49 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[B. K. Ghosh, History of Furl unth art Account of faganndth 
(Cuttack, 184S); \V. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), and Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. .wiii (1877); W. H. Lee, History of 
Puri (Calcutta, 189S), and Inscriptions in the District of Puri 
(Cuttack, 1898) ; J. Taylor, Settlement Report of Khurda Estate 
(Calcutta, 1900); S. L. Maddox, Settlement Report of Orissa 
(Calcutta, 1900); L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer (Cal- 
cutta, 1908).] 

Purl Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Puri 
District, Bengal, lying between 19° 28' and 20° 23' N. and 
85° 8' and 86° 25' E., with an area of 1,528 square miles. The 
population in igot was 658,048, compared with 613,575 in 
1891, the density being 431 persons per square mile. The 
subdivision forms the south-western section of the Mahanadi 
delta, and consists almost entirely of alluvial countrj' stretching 
from the Eastern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. It contains one 
town. Pur! (population, 49,334), the head-quarters ; and 1,889 
villages. The famous temple of Jagannath is situated in Puri 
town, while other important antiquities arc the black pagoda 
at Kon.vrak and the Asoka inscription at Dh.vuli. The 
Chilka Lake in the south-west corner of the subdivision 
occupies about one-fifth of its total area. 

Khurda Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Puri Dis- 
trict, Bengal, lying between 19° 41' and 20° 26' N. and 84° 56' 
and 85° 53' E., with an area of 971 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 359,236, compared with 331,423 in 1891, 
the density being 370 persons per square mile. The sub- 
division adjoins the south-eastern fringe of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, and detached hills of gneiss occur, the plains between 
them consisting of laterite and alluvium. It contains 1,212 
villages, one of which, Khurd.v, is the head-quarters ; but no 
town. At Bhui!.\nesw.vr are situated the celebrated I.ingaraj 
temple and numerous other temples, and the Kh.vndgiri and 
Udayagiri hills contain many caves and rock temples. 

Khurda was the last portion of territor)- held by the inde- 
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pendent Hindu dynasty of Orissa. The Maratha cavalry were 
unable to overrun this jungle-covered and hilly tract j and the 
ancient royal house retained much of its independence till 
1804, when the Raja rebelled against the British Government 
and his territory was confiscated. A rising on the part of the 
peasantry took place in 1817-8, due chiefly to the oppression 
of the minor Bengali officials. The insurrection was speedily 
quelled, reforms were introduced and grievances redressed; 
and at the present day Khurda is a profitable and w'ell- 
managed Government estate, the cultivators being a contented 
and generally prosperous class. The current settlement dates 
from 1897, when the demand was assessed at 3-77 lakhs. 
The Raja of Khurda is hereditary superintendent of the 
temple of Jagannath, but the present Raja has delegated all 
his powers as such for five years to an e.\perienced Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collector. 

[J. Taylor, Setilemeni Refort (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Bhubaneswar. — Temple city of Siva in the Khurda sub- 
division of Purl District, Bengal, situated in 20° 15' N. and 
85° 50' E., 3 miles from the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3)053. Its traditions date from remote antiquity, 
when it was distinguished for nothing more than a single 
mango-tree {ekaniravand), whence the name Ekamratirtha. 

Bhubaneswar was the great seat of Saivism in Orissa, and all 
the great temples here are consecrated to the lingam, the 
emblem of the ‘great god’ Mahadeo. It is said that it was 
originally intended as a rival of Benares, and that no details 
were omitted to make it an e.xact counterpart of its prototype. 
Tradition attributes the foundation of the various temples at 
Bhubaneswar to the kings of the Kesari dynasty, who are 
supposed to have ruled over Orissa from the sixth to the 
twelfth century a. d. ; but the existence of this dynasty is 
doubtful, and the only true dates known with some certainty 
are those of the temples of Brahmeswar, Megheswar, and 
Ananta Basudeva, all of which were built towards the end of 
the twelfth century. AVith regard to the remainder, we are left 
entirely in the dark; but it may well be surmised that the 
sanctity of the place and of many of its holy shrines goes back 
to much earlier ages. According to popular belief, 7,000 
shrines once clustered round the sacred lake of Bhubaneswar ; 
but at present scarcely more than 100 remain. They exhibit 
a variety of architectural types, some being plain single 
towers, others having porches and halls in front with elaborate 
mouldings. 
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The best and most interesting specimens among the vast 
number of ancient temples at this famous place are the follow- 
ing : the great Lingaraj temple, with the temple of Bhagavatl 
within its compound, the temple of Ananta Basudeva, the 
temple of Mukteswar, the Raja-Rani temple, the temple of 
Brahmeswar, the temple of Bhaskareswar, the Vaitala deul, and 
the temple of Parasu Rameswar. The Lingaraj temple stands 
within a large courtyard surrounded by a high wall. The 
temple includes a suite of four buildings standing in file, called 
the deiil or temple proper, the mohan or porch, the bhogmandir 
or refectory, and the ndtmandir or dancing hall. Of these the 
first two were built at the same time and in a style quite 
different from the others, which were built long after at 
different times and on different plans. The form in which 
Bhubaneswar (Lord of the Universe) is represented in the 
sanctuary is that of a huge uncarved block of granite called 
the lingam, about 8 feet in diameter and rising 8 inches above 
the level of the floor. It is half buried in the centre of the 
room, and is surrounded by a raised rim of block chlorite 
ending on the north side in a point. This rim is called the 
yonl or the female emblem. All these temples have recently 
been repaired by Government and are now in a fair state of 
preservation. The temple of Bhaskareswar is a unique struc- 
ture, with a huge stone lingam inside reaching from the ground 
to the upper storey of the temple. The town also contains 
three sacred tanks: the Bindu Sugar or Gosagar, measuring 
r,4oo by 1,100 feet, the Sahasra lingain, and the PapanasinT. 

\List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal (Calcutta, 1896), and 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1 902-3 (Cal- 
cutta, 1904).] , 

Dliauli. — Hill in the Khurda subdivision of Puri District, 
Bengal, situated in 20° 15' N., and 85° 50' E., about 7 miles 
south of Bhubaneswar, On the northern side of the hill is 
a version of the famous rock edicts of Asoka. As in the ver- 
sion of Jaugada in the neighbouring District of Ganjam, the 
twelfth and thirteenth edicts have been left out, and in their 
place two separate edicts have been inserted. Above the in- 
scription the forepart of an elephant has been carved out of 
the rock. The hill contains a number of plain caves, and 
has a temple of Mahadeo on its summit. 

Khandgiri. — Hill in the Khurda subdivision of Puri District, 
Bengal, situated in 20'’ 16' N. and 85° 47' E., about 4 miles 
west of Bhubaneswar. It consists of two separate peaks, the 
northern one of which is called Udvayagiri and the southern 
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Khandgiri, the last name being also applied to the entire 
group. The caves on this hill were occupied by monks of the 
Jain sect, and not, as is usually stated, by Buddhists. The 
earliest of them go back to the time of king Kharavela, whose 
large but mutilated inscription over the Hathi Gumpha cave is 
dated in the year 165 of the Maurya era, or 155 u. c. ; and 
there are also short inscriptions of his queen and immediate 
successors. Various mediaeval Jain carvings and inscriptions 
show that the Jains continued to occupy the caves till about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century; and there still exist later Jain 
temples, one of which, on the top of the Khandgiri peak, is 
annually visited by Jain merchants from Cuttack. Of the 
oldest caves the most interesting are the following: On the 
Udayagiri peak, (i) the Rani Gumpha, comprising two storeys 
with open verandas. The frieze of the upper veranda contains 
a series of relief carvings, evidently representing one connected 
story, in which occurred a fight with wild elephants, the rape 
of a female, and a hunt after a winged antelope ; the legend to 
which it refers has not, however, been traced. (2) The Ganesh 
Gumpha, with a carved frieze representing the same story as in 
the Rani Gumpha ; the steps of the cave are flanked by the 
figures of two elephants. (3) The Hathi Gumpha, with the 
famous inscription of king Kharavela, a purely historical 
record of the principal events of his life. Unfortunately it 
has been badly mutilated, but it has recently been protected 
by a shade to preserve it from further destruction. (4) The 
Bagh Gumpha, shaped like the head of a tiger ; and (5) the 
Svarga Gumpha, (6) the Maujapuri, and (7) the Fatal Gumpha, 
three caves raised one above the other and consequently now 
explained as a representation of heaven, earth, and hell. On 
the Khandgiri peak, the most notable of the old caves are the 
Ananta Gumpha, with carved panels over its gates, representing 
Lakshml, the Sun-god, an elephant, and the worship of a sacred 
tree; the Tentuli Gumpha, so called from a tamarind-tree 
close to it ; and the Tantua Gumpha I and Tantua Gumpha II, 
one above the other. The name iantua means a diving-bird, 
and has been given to these caves on account of the figures of 
birds, with their heads bent down as if in the act of diving, 
which have been carved over the arches of the doors. The 
best specimens of mediaeval caves are ; the Navamuni cave, 
with an inscription dated in the eighteenth year of king 
Uddyota Kesari, who preceded the Ganga kings and belonged 
to the family of the so-called Somavansi, or kings of the lunar 
race, who ruled over Orissa in the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
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and the Satghara cave, which has numerous mediaeval Jain 
figures carved over its walls. 

[Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1902-3 
(Calcutta, 1904).] 

Khurda Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Puri District, Bengal, situated in 20° n' N. and 
85° 38' E., on the high road from Cuttack to Ganjam in 
Madras, and connected by road with the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. Population (igoi), 3,424. Between 1818 and 1828 
Khurda was the head-quarters of Puri District, transferred in 
the latter year to Puri town. It contains the usual public 
offices I the sub-jail has accommodation for 10 prisoners. 

Konarak. — Ruined temple in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Purl District, Bengal, situated in 19° 53' N. and 86° 6' E., 
about i-| miles from the sea and 21 miles east of Puri town. 
The temple was built and dedicated to the Sun-god by 
Narasingha Deva I of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa, who ruled 
from 1238 to 1264. Konakona appears to have been the 
ancient name, and the modern name thus stands for Konarka, 
meaning ‘the arha (Sun-god) at Kona.’ It consisted of a 
tower, probably a little over 180 feet in height, and of a porch 
or viandap in front of it, about 140 feet high. The principal 
gate was to the east, and was flanked by the figures of two 
lions, mounted upon elephants. The northern and southern 
gates were sculptured with the figures of two elephants, each 
lifting up a man with his trunk, and of two horses, richly 
caparisoned and led by warriors. Each gate was faced by 
exquisite chlorite carvings, of which those of the eastern gate 
are still in perfect preservation. Above this gate was an 
enormous chlorite slab, bearing the figures of the nine planets, 
which is now lying a little distance from the temple and has 
become an object of local worship ; and above this slab there 
was originally a statue of the Sun-god, seated cross-legged in 
a iriche. Along the plinth are eight wheels and seven horses, 
carved in the stone, the temple being represented as the car of 
the Sun-god drawn by his seven chargers. East of the mandap, 
or porch, stands a fine square building with four pillars inside, 
which evidently was used as a dancing-hall, as the carvings on 
its walls all represent dancing-girls and musicians. The wall of 
the courtyard measures about 500 by 300 feet ; and it origin- 
ally contained a number of smaller shrines and out-houses, of 
which only the remains can now be traced. The entire court- 
yard till recently was filled with sand; but since 1902 Govern- 
ment has carried on systematic excavations, which have 
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brought to light many hidden parts of tlie temple itself and 
of other structures. The great tower of the temple collap-,ed 
long ago, and at the present day forms a huge heap of debris 
west of tire porch ; but it is believed that about one-third of it 
will be found intact below the broken stones, as soon as tliey 
have been removed. In order to preserve the porch, it has 
befen filled up with broken stones and sand, and is noiv 
entirely closed from view ; its interior was plain and of little 
interest. In spite of its ruinous state, the temple still forms 
one of the most glorious examples of Hindu architecture. 
Even the fact that many of the carvings around its walls are 
repulsive to European notions of decency cannot detract from 
the beauty of an edifice of which Abul Fazl said that ‘even 
those whose judgement is critical and who are difficult to 
please, stood astonished at its sight.’ 

[Rajendralala Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa (Calcutta, 
1875, 1880); and the Reports of the Archaeological Suroey of 
India for 1902-3 and 1903-4 (Calcutta, 190.}, 1906).] 

Purl Town, — Head-quarters of Purl District, Bengal, situ- 
ated in 19° 48' N. and 85° 49' E., on the co-ast. It is 
celebrated as the site of the great temple of Jagannuth, by 
which name it is commonly known. The population, which 
was 22,69s in 1S72 and 22,095 in iSSi, increased to 28,794 
in 1891 and to 49,334 in 1901. During the great festivals the 
population is swollen by many thousands of pilgrims, and on 
the occasion of the Census of 1901 over 17,000 were present 
in the town. The ordinary resident population is therefore 
about 32,000. The number of houses in 1901 was 7,521. 
Puri was constituted a municipality in 1881. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 44,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the income w.is 
Rs. 61,000, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived from a tax on 
houses and lands (or property ta.x) and Rs. 12,000 from a 
conservancy rate; and the expenditure was Rs. -t 7,000. 

Puri is a city of lodging-houses, being destitute alike of 
manufactures or commerce on any considerable scale. The 
streets are mean and narrow, with the e.xception of the prin- 
cipal avenue which leads from the temple to the countrj’ house 
of Jagannath. The houses are built of wattle covered with 
clay, raised on platforms of hard mud about 4 feet high, and 
many of them gaily painted with Plindu gods or with scenes 
from the Sanskrit epics. The inten’ening sandhills between 
the town and the beach intercept the drain.'ige, and aggrav.ite 
the diseases to which the overcrowding of the pilgrims gives 
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rise, A number of measures have recently been taken for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the town. To pre- 
vent overcrowding, iron sheds and resthouses have been 
erected for the accommodation of excess pilgrims ; arrange- 
ments are being made to shelter indigent lepers ; steps have 
been taken to clean the Swetganga tank by means of a pulso- 
meter pump, and the water is used to flush the drains along 
the Baradand ; and a complete drainage scheme for the town 
is in contemplation. The opening of the railway has greatly 
mitigated the dangers of the journey. Formerly thousands of 
pilgrims used, to die annually upon the road from exhaustion 
and want of food. But now pilgrims visit Puri at all times 
during the year, and this has affected the number that flock 
to the town during the two chief festivals. Moreover, many 
pilgrims now hasten away as soon as the gods have left the 
temple and the dragging of the cars has commenced. For 
the poorer pilgrims who have to make the journey on foot, 
pilgrim hospitals have been opened along the main lines of 
road, and a medical patrol has been established in the vicinity 
of the holy city. The great difficulty has been to check the 
overcrowding in Purl town, but much good has resulted from 
the working of the Puri Lodging-house Act (Bengal Act IV 
of 1S71). 

The Government offices stand on the beach, with a sandy 
ridge between them and the town. The site is salubrious, and 
the monsoon blows so fresh and cool from the sea that in 
former days the officials from Cuttack used regularly to come 
to Puri during the hot season. During the rains it is less 
healthy. The District jail has accommodation for 126 pri- 
soners, who are employed on oil-pressing and the manufacture 
of coir yarn. The chief educational institutions are the Dis- 
trict school, to which is attached a hostel for non-resident 
students, the Haras Chandi Sahi middle school for the sons 
of the pandas or priests of Jagannath, and the Puri Sanskrit 
school. 

The shrine of Jagannath is the region of pilgrimage beloved 
of Vishnu, known to every hamlet throughout India as the 
abode of Jagannath, the ‘ Lord of the World.’ According to 
tradition, Jagannfith made his first historical appearance in the 
year a.d. 3rS, when the priests fled with the sacred image and 
left an empty city to Raku Bahu and his buccaneers. For 
i-Ir centuries the idol remained buried in the western jungles, 
till a pious prince drove out the foreigners and brought back 
the deity. Three times it has been buried in the Chilka 
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Lake ; and whether the invaders were pirates from the sea or 
the devouring cavalry of Afghanistan, the first thing that the 
people saved was their god. The true source of Jagann.ath’s 
undying hold upon the Hindu race consists in the fact that he 
is the god of the people. The poor outcast learns that there 
is a city on the far eastern shore, in v\hich priest and peas.uit 
are equal in the presence of the ‘ Lord of the World.’ In the 
courts of Jagannath and outside the Lion Gate thousands of 
pilgrims every year join in the sacrament of eating the holy 
food, the sanctity of which overleaps all barriers of caste, for a 
Purl priest will receive food even from a low-caste Hindu. 
The worship of Jagannath aims at a Catholicism whicli 
embraces every form of Indian belief and every Indian con- 
ception of the deity. He is Vishnu under whatever form and 
by whatever title men call upon his name. The fetishism of 
the aboriginal races, the nature-worship of the Vedas, and the 
lofty spiritualism of the great Indian reformers, have alike 
found refuge here. Besides thus representing Vishnu in all 
his manifestations, the priests have superadded the worship of 
the other members of the Hindu trinity in their various shapes, 
and the disciple of every Hindu sect can find his beloved rites 
and some form of his chosen deity within the sacred precincts. 

It has been conjectured that the worship of jaganneith is 
an adaptation by the Brahmans of some Buddhist cult. Purl 
probably was the original place where the famous tooth relic 
of Buddha was worshipped ; and it is noticeable that the 
wooden image of Jagannath contains a certain article, about 
which the priests maintain perfect silence, and which is never 
replaced by another new piece, whenever the image is re- 
newed. The crude form of the images of Jagannath, his 
brother Balaram, and his sister Subhadra, with their round 
shapeless heads and their arms represented by stumps only, 
strangely resembles the Buddhist symbol of a wheel supported 
by a trisula or trident. The abolition of caste rules in regard 
to the malidprasdd, or the sacred food cooked in the temple, 
recalls the protest of Buddhism against caste prejudices. In 
some modern representations of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, the place of the ninth or Buddha incarnation {avatar) 
is occasionally occupied by the figure of Jagannath. 

The temple appears to have been built by king Choda 
Ganga in the second half of the twelfth century, not, as tradi- 
tion has it, by xVnanga Bhima. It soon became famous, and 
the devotion of centuries has made Jagann.ath a ver>’ wealthy 
god; the income was estimated in 1S77 at more than 7 lakhs. 
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though the temple authorities deny that it reaches anything 
like so high a figure and allege that it is only a little over 
one lakh. The immediate attendants on the god are divided 
into 36 orders and 97 classes, at the head of whom is the Raja 
of Khurda, the representative of the ancient royal house of 
Orissa, who takes upon himself the lowly office of sweeper to 
Jagannath. Decorators of the idol, priests of the wardrobe, 
cooks, dancing-girls, grooms, and artisans of every sort follow. 
A special department keeps up the temple records, and affords 
a literary asylum to a few learned men. 

The sacred enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 
652 feet long by 630 broad. The interior is protected from 
profane eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet high. Within 
rise about 120 temples dedicated to the various forms in which 
the Hindu mind has imagined its god. But the great pagoda 
is the one dedicated to Jagannath. Its conical tower rises 
like an elaborately carved sugar-loaf, 192 feet high and sur- 
mounted by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. Outside 
the principal entrance, or Lion Gate, in the square where the 
pilgrims chiefly throng, is an exquisite monolithic pillar, which 
stood for centuries before the temple of the Sun at Konarak. 
The temple of Jagannath consists of four chambers, com- 
municating with each other : namely, the hall of offerings ; 
the pillared hall for the musicians and dancing-girls ; the hall 
of audience ; and lastly the sanctuary itself, containing rude 
images of Jagannath, his brother Balaram, and his sister 
Subhadra. The service of the temple consists partly in a 
daily round of oblations, and partly in sumptuous ceremonials 
at stated periods throughout the year. The offerings are 
bloodless ; but, nevertheless, within the sacred enclosure is a 
shrine to Bimala, the stainless queen of the All-Destroyer, 
who is annually adored with bloody sacrifices. 

Twenty-four festivals are held, consisting chiefly of Vaish- 
nava commemorations, but freely admitting the ceremonials 
of other sects. The car festival, which takes place in June or 
July, is the chief event of the year. The great car is 45 feet 
in height and 35 feet square, and is supported on 16 wheels of 
7 feet diameter. The brother and sister of Jagannath have 
separate cars a few feet smaller. When the sacred images 
are at length brought forth and placed upon their chariots, 
thousands fall on their knees and bow their foreheads in the 
dust. The vast multitude shouts with one throat and, surging 
backwards and forwards, drags the wheeled edifices down the 
broad street, towards the country house of the god. Music 
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strikes up before and behind, drums beat, cymbals c!as!;, the 
priests harangue from the cars, and singers engaged for the 
purpose chant coarse songs to induce the croud to pull 
vigorously. The distance from the temple to the country 
house is about a mile; but as the heavy structures h.ue no 
contrivance to guide them and the wheels sink into the sand 
which in some places covers the road, the journey sometimes 
takes several days. The cars are dragged from the temple to 
the country house by the assembled pilgrims and by some of 
the townspeople who hold revenue-free lands gninted to them 
as remuneration for the work ; when the pilgrims are insuiii- 
cient to drag the cars back, coolies are engaged from the 
neighbouring villages. In 1904 the pilgrims alone pulled the 
cars to the country house in four hours and brought them 
back again to the temple without such assistance. In a closely 
packed eager throng of 100,000 men and women, many of 
them unaccustomed to exposure or labour, and all of them 
tugging and straining at the cars to the utmost under a bl.i/ing 
sun, deaths must occasionally happen. At one time several 
people were killed or injured every year, but these were almost 
invariably the result of accidental trampling. The few c.ases 
of suicide that did occur were for the most part those of 
diseased and miserable objects, who took this means to put 
themselves out of pain. The official returns place this bejond 
doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be more opposed to the sjiirit 
of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. Accidental death 
within the temple renders the whole place unclean. 

The pandas or temple priests employ a body of emissaries, 
numbering about 3,000 men, who wander from village to 
village within their allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage res the 
liberation from sin ; they travel through India in this w.iy, 
enlisting pilgrims and receiving a commission for so doing. 
Nothing can e.xceed the liberality of the pilgrims to their 
spiritual guides ; but it is to be feared that this liberality is 
preyed upon, and that many pilgrims are in a st.ue of destitu- 
tion before the time comes for them to turn their back-, upon 
the holy city and set their faces once more homewards. In 
1902 a fund was started for the relief of destitute pilgrims. It 
has now been placed on a permanent basis, and is m.maged by 
a committee of five non-official and three official members. 
The District Magistrate is the president of the committee ; 
Government makes an annual grant equal to the amount that 
is raised by subscriptions and donations, subject to a m ivi- 
muni of Rs. 1,000 a year. The object of the fund is to a/Tord 
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reuef to destitute pilgrims in the shape of travelling and diet 
expenses, and thus enable them to return to their homes. 

The town contains several ancient tanks, which are regarded 
as ilrlhas or sacred places and in which the pilgrims bathe 
from religious motives. On ks western outskirts, at a distance 
of about 2 miles from the Great Tenrple, stands the sacred 
temple of Loknath, or ‘ Lord of Regions.’ The divinity is 
held in very great esteem by the people of the District, and 
the place is largely visited. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa, vol. i, pp. 81-167; L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Disirkt Cazei/eer, pp. 87-124.] 

Satyabadi. — Village in the Khurda subdivision of Purl 
District, Bengal, situated in 19° 57' N. and 85° 49' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,547. It contains a shrine dedicated to SakhI 
Gopal, an incarnation of Krishna, which is visited by all 
pilgrims going to Purl. 

Udayagiri. — Sandstone hill in the Khurda subdivision of 
Purl District, Bengal, situated in 20° 16' N. and 85° 47' E. 

See Khandgiri. 

Sambalpur District. — District of the Orissa Division, Boun- 
Bengal, lying between 20° 45' and 21° 57' N. and 82° 38' and ' 

84° 26' E., with an area of 3,773 square miles. Up to 1905 and hill ’ 
the District formed part of the Chhattlsgarh Division of the 
Central Provinces ; and on its transfer to Bengal, the Phuljhar 
zamhiddri and the Chandarpur-Padampur and Malkhurda 
estates, with an area of 1,175 square miles and a population 
(igoi) of 189,455 persons, were separated from it, and 
attached to the Raipur and Bilaspur Districts of the Central 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the Gangpur State 
of Bengal ; on the east by the States of Bamra and Rairakhol ; 
on the south by Patna, Sonpur, and Rairakhol States ; and on 
the west by the Raipur and Bilaspur Districts of the Central 
Provinces. 

Sambalpur consists of a core of tolerably open country, sur- 
rounded on three sides by hills and forests, but continuing on 
the south into the Feudatory States of Patna and Sonpur and 
forming the middle basin of the Mahanadl. It is separated 
from the Chhattlsgarh plain on the west by a range of hills 
carrying a broad strip of jungle, and running north and south 
through the Raigarh and Sarangarh States ; and this range 
marks roughly the boundary between the Chhattlsgarh and 
Oriya tracts in respect of population and language. Speaking 
broadly, the plain country constitutes the khdlsa, that is, the 
area held by village headmen direct from Government, while 
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the wilder tracts on the west, north, and east are in the 
possession of intermediary proprietors known locally as zamln- 
ddrs. But this description cannot be accepted as entirely 
accurate, as some of the zammddri estates lie in the open 
plain, while the khdha area includes to the north the wild 
mass of hills known as the Barapahar. 

The Mahanadi river traverses Sambalpur from north to 
south-east for a distance of nearly 90 miles. Its width extends 
to a mile or more in flood-time, and its bed is rocky and 
broken by rapids over portions of its course. The principal 
tributary is the Ib, which enters the District from the Gangpur 
State, and flowing south and west joins the Mahanadi about 
12 miles above Sambalpur town. The Kelo, another tributary, 
passes Raigarh and enters the Mahanadi near Padampur. 
The Ong rises in Khariar and, passing through Borasambar, 
flows into the Mahanadi near Sonpur. Other tributary streams 
are the Jira, Borai, and Mand. The Barapahar hills form 
a compact block 16 miles square in the north-west of the 
District, and throw out a spur to the south-west for a distance 
of 30 miles, crossed by the Raipur-Sambal'pur road at the 
Singhora pass. Their highest point is Debrigarh, at an altitude 
of 2,276 feet. Another range of importance is that of Jhar- 
ghati, which is crossed by the railway at Rengali station. To 
the southward, and running parallel with the Mahanadi, a 
succession of broken chains extends for some 30 miles. The 
range, however, attains its greatest altitude of about 3,000 feet 
in the Borasambar zaniinddri in the south-west, where the 
Narsinghnath plateau is situated. Isolated peaks rising abruptly 
from the plain are also frequent j but the flat-topped trap hills, 
so common a feature in most Districts to the north and west, 
are absent. The elevation of the plains falls from nearly 750 
feet in the north to 497 at Sambalpur town. The surface of 
the open country is undulating, and is intersected in every 
direction by drainage channels leading from the hills to the 
Mahanadi. A considerable portion of the area consists of 
ground which is too broken by ravines to be banked up into 
rice-fields, or of broad sandy ridges which are agriculturally 
of very little value. The configuration of the country is 
exceedingly well adapted for tank-making, and the number of 
village tanks is one of the most prominent local features. 

Geology. The Barapahar hills belong to the Lower Vindhyan sand- 
stone formation, which covers so large an area in Raipur and 
Bilaspur. Shales, sandstones, and limestones are the prevalent 
rocks. In the Barapahar group coal-bearing sandstones are 
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found. The rest of the District is mainly occupied by meta- 
morphic or crystalline rocks. Laterite is found more or less 
abundantly resting upon the older formations in all parts of 
the area. 

Blocks of ‘ reserved ’ forest clothe the Barapahar hills in the Botany, 
north and the other ranges to the east and south-east, while 
many of the zamlnddri estates are also covered with jungle 
over the greater part of their area. The forest vegetation of 
Sambalpur is included in the great sal belt. Other important 
trees are the beautiful Anogeissus acuminata, sdj {Terminalia 
tome 7 itosd), bijdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium), and shisham {Dal- 
bei-gia Sissod). The light sandy soil is admirably fitted for the 
growth of trees, and the abundance of mango groves and 
clumps of palms gives the village scenery a distinct charm. 

The semul or cotton-tree {Bombax malabarictuii) is also common 
in the open country. 

The usual wild animals occur. Buffaloes, though rare, are Fauna, 
found in the denser forests of the west, and bison on several 
of the hill ranges. Sdnibar are fairly plentiful. Chiial or spotted 
deer, mouse deer, ‘ ravine deer ’ (gazelle), and the four-horned 
antelope are also found. Tigers were formerly numerous, 
but their numbers have greatly decreased in recent years. 
Leopards are common, especially in the low hills close to 
villages. The comparatively rare brown flying squirrel 
{Pieromys oral) is found in Sambalpur. It is a large squirrel 
with loose folds of skin which can be spread out like a small 
parachute. Duck and teal are plentiful on the tanks in the 
cold season, and snipe in the stretches of irrigated rice-fields 
below the tanks. Flocks of demoiselle cranes frequent the 
sandy stretches of the MahanadI at this time. Fish of many 
kinds, including mahseer, abound in the Mahanadi and other 
rivers. Poisonous snakes are very common. 

The climate of Sambalpur is moist and unhealthy. The Climate 
ordinary temperature is not excessive, but the heat is aggravated 
at Sambalpur town during the summer months by radiation 
from the sandy bed of the Mahanadi. During breaks in the 
rains the weather at once becomes hot and oppressive, and 
though the cold season is pleasant it is of short duration. 
Malarial fever of a virulent type prevails in the autumn 
months, and diseases of the spleen are common in the forest 
tracts. 

The annual rainfall at Sambalpur town averages 59 inches j Rainfall, 
that of Bargarh is much lighter, being only 49 inches. Taking 
the District as a whole, the monsoon is generally regular. 
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Sambalpur is in the track of cyclonic storms from the Bay of 
Bengal, and this may -possibly be assigned as the reason. 

Iliatory. The earliest authentic records show Sambalpur as one of 
a cluster of States held by Chauhan Rajputs, who are supposed 
to have come from Mainpuri in the United Provinces. In 
1 797 the District was conquered and annexed by the Marathas ; 
but owing to British influence the Raja was restored in 1817, 
and placed under the political control of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. On the death of a successor without heirs in 1849 the 
District was annexed as an escheat, and was administered by 
the Bengal Government till 1862, when it was transferred to 
the Central Provinces. During the Mutiny and the five years 
which followed it, the condition of Sambalpur was exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, owing to disturbances led by Surendra Sah, 
a pretender to the State, who had been imprisoned in the 
Ranchi jail for murder, but was set free by the mutineers. 
He returned to Sambalpur and instigated a revolt against the 
British Government, which he prosecuted by harassing the 
people with dacoities. He was joined by many of the zamin- 
dars, and it is not too much to say that for five years the 
District was in a state of anarchy. Surendra Sah was deported 
in 1864 and tranquillity restored. 

Aichaeo- The archaeological remains are not very important. There 
are temples at Barpali, Gaisama (25 miles south-west of Sambal- 
pur), Padampur in Borasambar, Garh-Phuljhar, and Sason, which 
are ascribed to ancestors of the Sambalpur dynasty and of the 
respective zamtnddrs. The Narsinghnath plateau in the south 
of the Borasambar zaininddri is locally celebrated for its temple 
and the waterfall called Sahasra Dhara or ‘ thousand streams,’ 
which is extremely picturesque. Huma on the MahanadI, 
15 miles below Sambalpur town, is another place of pilgrimage. 
It is situated at the junction of a small stream, called the 
Jholjir, with the MahanadI, and contains a well-known temple 
of Mahadeo. 

The The population of the District at the three enumerations 

people as follows; (1881) 693,499, (1891) 796,413, and (1901) 

829,698. On the transfer of territory in 1905 the population 
was reduced to 640,243 persons. Between 1881 and 1891 
the increase was nearly 1 5 per cent., the greater part of which 
occurred in the zamtnddris, and must be attributed to greater 
efficiency of enumeration. The District had a half-crop in 
1897 and there was practically no distress ; but in r9oo it was 
severely affected, and the mortality was augmented by a large 
influx of starving wanderers from native territory. The District 
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furnishes coolies for Assam, and it is estimated that nearly 
12,000 persons emigrated during the decade. 7'here is only 
one town, Samdalpuu, and 1,938 inhabited villages. 

The principal statistics of population, based on the Census 
of 1901, are given below : — 



'I'he figures for religion show that nearly 583,000 persons, 
or 91 per cent, of the population, are Hindus, and 54,000, or 
8 per cent., Animists. Muhammadans number only about 

3.000. Oriya is the vernacular of 89 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. A number of tribal dialects are also found, the 
principal being Oraon with nearly 25,000 speakers, Kol with 

1 1.000, and Kharia with 5,000. 

The principal castes are Gonds (constituting 8 per cent, of C-isies and 
the population), Koltas (ii per cent.), Savaras (9 per cent.), 

Gahras or Ahirs (n per cent.), and Gandas (13 per cent.). 

Of the si.xteen zamindari estates, ten are held by Raj Gonds ; 
two, Rajpur and Barpali, by Chauhan Rajputs ; one, Rampur, 
by another Rajput ; two, Borasambar and Ghens, by Binjhals ; 
and one, Bijepur, by a Kolt.a. The Gond families are ancient ; 
and their numbers seem to indicate that previous to the Oriya 
immigration they held possession of the country, subduing the 
Munda tribes who were probably there before them. A trace 
of the older domination of these is to be found in the fact 
that the Binjhal zamJ/uldr oi Borasambar still affi.xes the t'lka to 
the Maharaja of Patna on his accession. Koltas are the great 
cultivating caste, and have the usual characteristics of frugality, 
industry, hunger for land, and readiness to resort to any degree 
of litigation rather than relinquish a supposed right to it. 

They strongly appreciate the advantages of irrigation, and show 
considerable public spirit in constructing tanks which will 
benefit the lands of their tenants as well as their own. The 
Savaras or Saonrs of Sambalpur, though a Dravidian tribe, live 
principally in the open country and have adopted Hindu 
usages. They are considered the best farm-servants and are 
very laborious, but rarely acquire any property. Brahmans 
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(28,000), though not very numerous, are distinctly the leading 
caste in the District. The Binjhals (39,000) are probably 
Hinduized Baigas, and live principally in the forest tracts. 
Kewats (38,000), or boatmen and fishermen, are a numerous 
caste. The Gandas (105,000), a Dravidian tribe now perform- 
ing the menial duties of the village or engaging in cotton- 
weaving, have strong criminal propensities which have recently 
called for special measures of repression. About 78 per cent, 
of the population of the District are returned as dependent on 
agriculture. A noticeable feature of the rural life of Sambalpur 
is that the jhdnkar, or village priest, is a universal and recog- 
nized village servant of fairly high status. He is nearly always 
a member of one of the Dravidian tribes, and his business is 
to conduct the worship of the local deities of the soil, crops, 
forests, and hills. He generally has a substantial holding, 
rent free, containing some of the best land in the village. It 
is said locally that the jhdnkar is looked on as the founder of 
the village, and the representative of the old owners who were 
ousted by the Hindus. He worships on their behalf the 
indigenous deities, with whom he naturally possesses a more 
intimate acquaintance than the later immigrants ; while the 
gods of these latter cannot be relied on to exercise a sufficient 
control over the works of nature in the foreign land to which 
they have been imported, or to ensure that the earth and the 
seasons will regularly perform their necessary functions in 
producing sustenance for mankind. 

Christians number 722, including 575 natives, of whom the 
majority are Lutherans and Baptists. A station of the Baptist 
Mission is maintained at Sambalpur town. 

The black soil which forms so marked a feature in the 
adjoining Central Provinces is almost unknown in Sambalpur. 
It occurs in the north-west of the District, beyond the cross 
range of Vindhyan sandstone which shuts off the Ambabhona 
fargana, and across the MahanadI towards the Bilaspur border. 
The soil which covers the greater part of the country is appa- 
rently derived from underlying crystalline rocks, and the differ- 
ences found in it are due mainly to the elimination and 
transportation effected by surface drainage. The finer particles 
have been carried into the low-lying areas along drainage lines, 
rendering the soil there of a clayey texture, and leaving the 
uplands light and sandy. The land round Sambalpur town, 
and a strip running along the north bank of the Mahanadi to 
the confines of Bilaspur District, is the most productive, being 
fairly level, while the country over the greater part of the 
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Bargarh iahsil has a very decided slope, and is much cut up 
by ravines and watercourses. Nearly all the rice is sown 
broadcast, only about 4 per cent of the total area being 
transplanted. For thinning the crop and taking out weeds, 
the fields are ploughed up when the young plants are a few 
inches high, as in Chhattlsgarh. A considerable proportion 
of the area under cultivation, consisting of high land which 
grows crops other than rice, is annually left fallow, as the soil 
is so poor that it requires periodical rests. 

’ No less than 235 square miles are held revenue free or on Chief agri 
low quit-rents, these grants being either for the maintenance 

r , -r -r. , ° ■ r statistics 

01 temples or gifts to Brahmans, or assignments for the sup- and princi 
port of relatives of the late ruling family. The zamlnddri crops- 
estates cover 48 per cent, of the total area of the District, 

109 acres are held ryoiwdri, and the balance on the tenures 
described below (p. 320). In 1903-4, 396 square miles, or 
9 per cent, of the total area, were included in Government 
forests ; 290 square miles, or 7 per cent, were classed as not 
available for cultivation ; and 1,102 square miles, or 26 per cent., 
as cultivable waste other than fallow. The remaining area, 
amounting to about 2,443 square miles, or nearly 64 per cent, 
of that of the District, excluding Government forests, was 
occupied for cultivation. In the more level parts of the open 
country cultivation is close, but elsewhere there seems to be 
still some room for expansion. Rice is the staple crop of 
Sambalpur, covering 1,355 square miles in 1903-4. Other 
crops are til or sesamum (158 square miles), the pulse urad 
(145), and kodo 7 i (94). Nearly 12,000 acres are under cotton 
and 4,400 under sugar-cane. The pulses are raised on the 
inferior high-lying land without manure, the out-turn in con- 
sequence being usually very small. The pulse kulthi {Dolichos 
uniflorics) covers 56 square miles. Cotton and til are also 
grown on this inferior land. Sugar-cane was formerly a crop of 
some importance; but its cultivation has decreased in recent 
years, owing to the local product being unable to compete in 
price with that imported from Northern India. 

The harvests have usually been favourable in recent years, Improve- 
and the cropped area steadily expanded up to 1899, when the 
famine of 1900 caused a temporary decline. New tanks have tural 
also been constructed for irrigation, and manure is now utilized practice, 
to a larger extent. During the decade ending 1904, a total of 

r The figures in this paragraph refer to the area of the Distriet as it stood 
befoie the transfer of Phuljhar, Chandarpur-Padampur, and JIalkhurda, re- 
vised statistics of cultivation not being available. 
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Rs. 77,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and Rs. 68,000 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

Irrigation. In 1 903-4 the irrigated area was only 31 square miles, but 
in the previous year it had been over 196, being the maximum 
recorded. With the exception of 12 square miles under sugar- 
cane and garden produce, the only crop irrigated is rice. The 
suitability of the District for tank-making has already been 
mentioned, and it is not too much to say that the very exis- 
tence of villages over a large portion of the area is dependent 
on the tanks which have been constructed near them. There 
are 9,500 irrigation tanks, or between three and four to every 
village in the District on an average. The ordinary Sambalpur 
tank is constructed by throwing a strong embankment across 
a drainage line, so as to hold up an irregularly shaped sheet 
of water. Below the embankment a four-sided tank is exca- 
vated, which constitutes the drinking supply of the village. 
Irrigation is generally effected by leading channels from the 
ends of the embankment, but in years of short rainfall the 
centre of the tank is sometimes cut through. Embankments 
of small size are frequently thrown across drainage channels 
by tenants for the benefit of their individual holdings. The 
Jambor and Sarsutia nullahs near Machida are perennial 
streams, and the water is diverted from them by temporary 
dams and carried into the fields. In certain tracts near the 
Mahanadf, where water is very close to the surface, temporary 
wells are also sometimes constructed for the irrigation of rice. 
Irrigation from permanent wells is insignificant. Several pro- 
jects for new tanks have been prepared by the Irrigation 
department. 

Cattle, &c. The cattle of the District are miserably poor, and no care is 
exercised in breeding. As the soil is light and sandy, however, 
strong cattle are not so requisite here as elsewhere. For 
draught purposes larger animals are imported from Berar. 
Buffaloes are largely used for cultivation. They are not as 
a rule bred locally, but imported from the northern Districts 
through Bilaspur and Surguja. Those reared in the District 
are distinctly inferior. Buffaloes are frequently also used for 
draught, and for pressing oil and sugar-cane. Only a few 
small ponies are bred in the District for riding. Goats and 
sheep are kept by the lower castes for food only. Their 
manure is also sometimes used, but does not command a 
price. There are no professional shepherds, and no use is 
made of the wool of sheep. 

The total area of ‘reserved’ forests is 396 square miles. 


Forests. 
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They are situated on the Barapahar hills in the north of the 
Bargarh iahstl, and on the ranges in the west and south-west of 
the Sambalpur talisil. There are two types of forest, the first 
consisting of the sal tree interspersed with bamboos and other 
trees, and the second or mixed forest of bamboos and inferior 
species. Sal forest occupies all the hills and valleys of the 
Sambalpur range, and the principal valleys of the Barapahar 
range, or an area of about 238 square miles. It thrives best 
on well-drained slopes of sandy loam. The mixed forest is 
situated on the rocky dry hills of the Barapahar range, where 
sal will not grow, and covers 155 square miles. The forest 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 34,000, of which about Rs. 12,000 
was realized from the sale of bamboos, Rs. 10,000 from timber, 

Rs. 3,600 from grazing dues, and Rs. 5,000 from firewood. 

The Rampur coal-field is situated within the District. Minerals. 
Recent exploration has resulted in the discovery of one seam 
of good steam coal and two of rather inferior quality within 
easy reach of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The former, known 
as the Ib Bridge seam, contains coal more than 7 feet in thick- 
ness. Two samples which have been analysed yielded 52 and 
55 per cent, respectively of fixed carbon. Iron ores occur in 
most of the hilly country on the borders of the District, par- 
ticularly in the Borasambar, Phuljhar *, Kolabira, and Rampur 
zamindaris. Some of them are of good quality, but they are 
worked by indigenous methods only. There are 160 native 
furnaces, which produce about 1,120 cwt. of iron annually. 

When Sambalpur was under native rule diamonds were 
obtained in the island of Hirakud (' diamond island ’) in the 
Mahanadl. The Jharias or diamond-seekers were rewarded 
with grants of land in exchange for the stones found by them. 

The right to exploit the diamonds, which are of very poor 
quality, was leased by the British Government for Rs. 200, 
but the lessee subsequently relinquished it. Gold in minute 
quantities is obtained by sand-washing in the Ib river. Lead 
ores have been found in Talpatia, Jhunan, and Padampur“, 
and antimony in Junani opposite Hirakud. Mica exists, but 
the plates are too small to be of any commercial value. 

Tasar silk-weaving is an important industry in Sambalpur. Arts and 
The cocoons are at present not cultivated locally, but are 
imported from Chota Nagpur and the adjoining States. Plain 
and drilled cloth is woven. Remenda, Barpali, Chandarpur -, 
and Sambalpur are the principal centres. A little cloth is sent 

* Now in Raipur District, Central Provinces. 

^ Now in Bilaspur District, Central Provinces. 
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to Ganjam, but the greater part is sold locally. Cloths of 
cotton with silk borders, or intermixed with silk, are also 
largely woven. Bhulias and Koshtas are the castes engaged, 
the former weaving only the prepared thread, but the latter 
also spinning it. Cotton cloth of a coarse texture, but of 
considerable taste in colour and variety of pattern, is also 
woven in large quantities, imported thread being used almost 
exclusively. It is generally worn by people of the District in 
preference to mill-woven cloth. A large bell-metal industry 
exists at Tukra near Kadobahal, and a number of artisans are 
also found at Remenda, Barpali, and Bijepur. Brass cooking 
and water pots are usually imported from Orissa. The iron 
obtained locally is used for the manufacture of all agricultural 
implements except cart-wheel tires. Smaller industries include 
the manufacture of metal beads, saddles, and drums. 

Commerce. Rice is the staple export of Sambalpur, being sent principally 
to Calcutta, but also to Bombay and Berar. Other exports 
include oilseeds, sleepers, dried meat, and j««-hemp. Salt 
comes principally from Ganjam, and is now brought by rail 
instead of river as formerly. Sugar is obtained from Mirzapur 
and the Mauritius, and gur or unrefined sugar from Bengal. 
Kerosene oil is brought from Calcutta, and cotton cloth and 
yarn from Calcutta and the Nagpur mills. Silk is imported 
from Berhampur. Wheat, gram, and the pulse ar//ar are also 
imported, as they are not grown locally in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand. The weekly markets at Sambalpur and 
Bargarh are the most important in the District. Bhukta, near 
Ambabhona, is the largest cattle fair ; and after it rank those 
of Bargarh, Saraipali, and Talpatia. Jamurla is a large mart 
for oilseeds; Dhama is a timber market; and Bhikhampur 
and Talpatia are centres for the sale of country iron imple- 
ments. A certain amount of trade in grain and household 
utensils is transacted at the annual fairs of Narsinghnath and 
Huma. 

Railways The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes for a 

and roads. (jjgtance through the north-east of the District, with 

a length of nearly 50 miles and three stations. From Jhar- 
sugra junction a branch line runs to Sambalpur town, 30 miles 
distant, with three intervening stations. The most important 
trade route is the Raipur-Sambalpur road, which passes through 
the centre of the Bargarh tahsil. Next to this come the Cuttack 
road down to Sonpur, and the Sambalpur-Bilaspur road. None 
of these is metalled throughout, but the Raipur-Sambalpur road 
is embanked and gravelled. The District has 27 miles of 
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metalled and 185 of unmetalled roads, and the expenditure on 
maintenance is Rs. 24,000. The Public Works department is 
in charge of ir5 miles and the District council of 97 miles of 
road. There arc avenues of trees on 68 miles. The Mahanadi 
river was formerly the great outlet for the District trade. Boat 
transport is still carried on as far as Sonpur, but since the 
opening of the railway trade with Cuttack by this route has 
almost entirely ceased. ' Boats can ascend the Mahanadi as 
far as Arang in Raipur, but this route is also little used owing 
to the dangerous character of the navigation. 

Sambalpur is recorded as having suffered from partial failures F.imiiic. 
of crops in 1834, 1845, 1S74, and 1877-8, but there was nothing 
more than slight distress in any of those years. In 1896 the 
rice crop failed over a small part of the District, principally in 
the Chandarpur saiittiiddn, and some relief was administered 
there. The numbers, however, never rose to 3,000, while in 
the rest of the District agriculturists made large profits from 
the high prices prevailing for rice. The year r9oo was the- 
first in which there is any record of serious famine. Owing 
to the short rainfall in 1S99, a complete failure of the rice 
crop occurred over large tracts of the District, principally in 
the north and west. Relief operations extended over a whole 
year, the highest number relieved being 93,000 in August, 

1900, or 12 per cent, of the population; and the total expen- 
diture was 8 lakhs. 

'I’he Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of three Assistant or District 
Deputy-Collectors, and a Sub-Deputy-Collector. For adminis- 
trative purposes the District is divided into two /a/tsi/s, Sambal- staff, 
pur and Bargarh, each having a tahsilJar and Bargarh also a 
naib-tahstlddr. The Forest officer is generally a member of 
the Provincial service. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and two Sub- Civil ami 
ordinate fudges, and a Munsif at each taJis'tl. Sambalpur is 

. , , . , „ . r r- n-i • jesUCC. 

included m the Sessions Division of Cuttack. 1 he civil 
litigation has gre.atly increased in recent years, and is now 
very heavy. Transactions attempting to evade the restric- 
tions of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act on the transfer of 
immovable property are a common feature of litigation, as 
also are e;isement suits for water. The crime of the District 
is not usually heavy, but the recent famine produced an 
organized outbreak of dacoity and housebreaking. 

Under native rule the village he;idmen, or were Lami 

responsible for the p.ryment of a lump sum assessed on the 
village for a period of years, according to a lease which was 
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periodically revised and renewed. The amount of the assess- 
ment was recovered from the cultivators, and the headmen 
were remunerated by holding part of the village area free of 
revenue. The headmen were occasionally ejected for default 
in the payment of revenue, and the grant of a new lexise \v.is 
often made an opportunity for imposing a fine whicli tlie 
gaoniid paid in great part from his own profits, and did not 
recover from the cultivators. The cultivators were seldom 
ejected e.\cept for default in the payment of revenue, but they 
rendered to their ^aontids a variety of miscellaneous services 
' known as bhetl bigdri. Ta.vation under native rule appears to 
have been light. When the District escheated to the British 
Government, the total land revenue of the bbd/sa area was 
about a lakh of rupees, nearly a quarter of which w;is alienated. 
Short-term settlements were made in the years succeeding the 
annexation, till on the transfer of the District to the Central 
Provinces in 1862 a proclamation was issued stating that a 
regular long-term settlement would be made, at which the 
gaoutids or hereditary managers and rent-collectors of villages 
would receive proprietary rights. The protracted disturbances 
caused by the adherents of Surendra Sah, however, prevented 
any real progress being made with the survey ; and this gave 
time for the expression of an opinion by the local officers that 
the system of settlement followed in other Districts w;is not 
suited to the circumstances of Sambalpur. After considerable 
discussion, the incidents of land tenures were considerably 
modified in 1872. The gaoniids or hereditary managers 
received proprietary rights only in their bhogrd or home-farm 
land, which was granted to them free of revenue in lieu of any 
share or drawback on the rental paid by tenants. Waste lands 
and forests remained the property of Government; but the 
gaoutids enjoy the rental on lands newly broken up during 
the currency of settlement. A sufficiency of forest land to 
meet the necessities of the villagers was allotted for their 
use, and in cases where the area was in excess of this it 
was demarcated and set apart as a fuel and fodder reserve. 
Occupancy right was conferred on all tenants except sub- 
tenants of bhogrd. The system was intended to restrict the 
power of alienation of land, the grant of which had led to the 
expropriation of the agricultural by the money-lending castes, 
and the same policy has recently received expression in the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act of 1898. A settlement was 
made for twelve years in 1876, by which the revenue demajul 
was raised to 1-16 lakhs, the net revenue, excluding assign- 
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merits, being Rs. 93,000. On the expiry of this settlement, 
the District was again settled between 1885 and 1889, and the 
assessment was raised to i'S9 lakhs, or by 38 per cent. The 
revenue incidence per acre was still extremely low, falling at 
only R. 0-3-1 1 (maximum R. 0-8-10, minimum R. 0-2) 
excluding the zamindaris. The term of this settlement varied 
from fourteen to fifteen years. It expired in 1902 and the 
District is again under settlement. 

The collections of land revenue and total revenue have 
varied as shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue. 

1. 15 
2,57 

J.59 

3,73 

1,96 

4>4i 

1.73 

4.49 


The management of local affairs, outside the municipal area Losal 
of S.\MBALPUR Town, is entrusted to a District council and 

munici' 

four local boards, one each for the northern and southern palities. 
zaminddri estates, and one for the remaining area of each 
tahsil. The income of the District council in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 55,000, while the expenditure on education was Rs. 24,000. 

The police force consists of 492 officers and men, including Police aad 
a special reserve of 25, and 3 mounted constables, besides 
2,765 watchmen for 2,692 inhabited towns and villages. The 
District Superintendent sometimes has an Assistant. Special 
measures have recently been taken to improve the efficiency 
of the police force, by the importation of subordinate officers 
from other Districts. Sambalpur town has a District jail with 
accommodation for 187 prisoners, including 24 females. The 
daily average number of prisoners in 1904 was 141. 

In respect of education the District is very backward. Only Education. 
3-3 per cent, of the male population were able to read and 
write in 1901, and but 400 females were returned as literate. 

The proportion of children under instruction to those of 
school-going age is 6 per cent. Statistics of the number 
of pupils under instruction are as follows: (1880-1) 3,266, 

(1890-1) 7,145, (1900-1) 4,244, (1903-4) 9,376. The last 
figure includes 2,366 girls, a noticeable increase having lately 
been made. The educational institutions comprise a high 
school at Sambalpur town, an English middle school, 6 ver- 
nacular middle schools, and 120 primary schools. Primary 
classes and masters are attached to two of the middle schools. 

There are six Government girls’ schools in the District. A 
small school for the depressed tribes has been opened by 
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Medical. 


V.icdiia- 

tuin. 


missionaries. Oriya is taught in all the school. The Di tri* ; 
is now making progress in respect of education, a numb-.r (U 
new schools having been opened recently. 'I'hc tot.il expen- 
diture in 1903-4 w;ls Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 35,000 pro 
vided from Provincial and Local funds and Rs, 4,700 by fees. 

The District has seven dispensaries, with accummod.uien 
for 62 in-patients. In 1904 the number of c.ases treated w.is 
85,840, of whom S36 were in-patients, and 1,999 oi)eratii)n3 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. 10,700. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the munieijul toan <,r 
Sambalpur. The number of persons successfully vaccinated 
in 1903-4 was 45 per i,coo of the District population. 

[J. B. Settkmciit Rtporl A District G.i/eltecr 

is being compiled.] 

Sambalpur Tahsll. — Eastern iahsll of the District of the 
.same name, Bengal, lying between 2t° S' and 21“ 57' N. ami 
83° 26' and 84° 26' E., with an area, in 1903, of r,S22 sriu.irc 
miles. The population in that year was 362,622, comijartd 
with 344, 39r in 1S91. In 1905 the Clundarpur-P.id.impur 
and Malkliurda estates, with an area of 333 scju.ire mile.s and 
a population of 87,320, were tninsferred to the Bil.'ispur District 
of the Central Provinces ; and the revised figures of are.i ami 
population of the hi/uU are 1,489 sejuare miles and 275,302 
persons. The density is 1S5 persons |x;r square mile. Tl'.e 
ia/isll contains one town, S.v.miiali’UK (population, 12,870), 
the District and ialisil head-quarters ; and 766 inh.ibited 
villages. E.xcluding 190 squ.ire miles of (lovernment forest, 
56 per cent, of the avaibble .area is occupied for cultix.ilion. 
The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 851 .scpiare miles. Tin; 
demand for land revenue in the s;ime year wus Ks. 68,cca, 
and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The tahsll consists of a stiip <<f 
open country along the left bank of the Mah.inadi, l!anl.c'i 
to the e.ast and south by hills. It contains sexen zanthuLri 
estates, with a total area of 61. ^ square miles. 

Bargarh. — Western tahsU of Sambalpur District, Beiig.v. 
lying between 20° 45' and 21° .}./ N. and 82° 38' and 
54' E., with an area, in 1901, of 3,126 srpiare mile.. 11. e 

population in that ye.ir was .167,076, com[ured with .552,022 
in 1S91. In 1905 the Pliuljhar zaiiilnJan, with an area f-i 
8.52 square miles and a population of 102, 135 |)cfsons 
transfened to the Raipur District of the Central Pro'.ir.i c . ; 
and the adjusted figures of area and population of the 
.are 2,284 sejuare miles and 36.5,9.51 jx.rsons. Tlie den. it. - 
160 persons per square mile. The tahsti containj i,>7-’ 
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inhabited villages. Bargarh, the head-quarters, is a village of 
3,609 inhabitants, 29 miles distant from Sambalpur town on 
the Raipur road. Excluding 206 square miles of Government 
forest, 69 per cent, of the available area is occupied for culti- 
vation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 1,403 square miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,06,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The tahsll comprises an open 
tract along the right bank of the MahanadI, flanked by hill 
and forest country to the west and north. It contains nine 
zamtnddri estates, with a total area of 1,204 square miles. 

Sambalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name, Bengal, situated in 21° 28' N. and 83° 58' E. It 
is the terminus of a branch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
30 miles from Jharsugra junction, and 349 from Calcutta. The 
town lies along the left bank of the MahanadI, and is very 
picturesquely situated, commanding a beautiful view of the 
river for several miles, with wooded hills in the background. 
In flood-time the width of the MahanadI is more than a mile, 
and portions of the town have been subinerged on one or two 
occasions, but during most of the year there is only a stream 
40 or 50 yards wide. During the open season a pontoon 
bridge over the MahanadI is maintained by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, giving place to a ferry in the monsoon months. The 
population in 1901 was .12,870, and has risen by more than 
30 per cent, since rSpi. The town derives its name from the 
Somlai Devi, its tutelary deity. There are no buildings of 
importance ; but the Brahmapura temple of Jagannath has a 
great reputation for sanctity, and many civil suits are decided 
by the oaths of parties taken at this shrine. Sambalpur was 
constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the decade ending X901 averaged 
Rs. 28,000 and Rs. 29,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the 
income had risen to Rs. 48,000, mainly derived from octroi. 
A wing of a Native infantry regiment was stationed here until 
1902. Sambalpur is the commercial centre for most of the 
District, and also the States of Sonpur, Patna, and Rairakhol. 
It contains a dep6t for cooly emigrants to Assam. The prin- 
cipal industries are the weaving of tasar silk and cotton cloth 
by hand. A printing press with Oriya and English type was 
established in 1902, to celebrate the restoration of Oriya as 
the court language of Sambalpur. The town possesses a high 
school with a boarding-house and 33 pupils, a girls’ school, 
and Oriya and Hindi branch schools. It also has a main 
dispensary and a police hospital. 
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Chota Nagpur Division. — Division of Bengal, lying 
between 21° 58' and 24° 49' N. and 83° 20' and 86° 54' E. 
The head-quarters of the Division are at Ranchi, and it 
includes five Districts, with area, population, and revenue as 
shown below : — 


District, 


Population, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 

. *903-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Hazaribagh 

Ranchi .... 
Palamau .... 
Manbhum 

Singhbhum 

Total 

7,021 

7,128 

4.9 U 
4.>47 

3.891 

1,177.961 

1,187,925 

619,600 

1.301,364 

613.579 

2.46 

1.65 

1.71 

3,22 

1,64 

27,101 

4.900,429 

9.68 


Note,— In the Report of the Census of 1901 the area of Singhbhum was shown 
as 3,753 square mites. The figure given above was supplied by the Surveyor- 
General. 


After the suppression of the Kol rebellion of 1831-2 this 
tract was exempted by Regulation XIII of 1833 from the 
operation of the general laws and regulations, and every branch 
of the administration was vested in an officer appointed by the 
Supreme Government and styled the Agent to the Governor- 
General, South-West Frontier. In 1854 the designation of the 
province was changed to Chota Nagpur by Act XX of that 
year ; and it has been administered since that date as a non- 
regulation province under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the title of the chief executive officer being at the same time 
changed to Commissioner, and that of officers in charge of 
Districts to Deputy-Commissioner. The Commissioner exer- 
cises general control over the small Chota Nagpur States of 
Kharsawan and Saraikela. 

The so-called Chota Nagpur plateau extends beyond the 
limits of the Division into the Tributary States of Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa on the south-west and south, and througli 
the Santal Parganas to the Ganges on the north-east, while its 
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outlying fringes stretch out into the south of the Patna and 
Bhagalpur Divisions on the north and into the west of the 
Burdwan Division on the east. The word ‘plateau ’is used, 
for want of a better designation, for this tract of elevated 
country, and is not intended to imply that the area referred 
to forms an open table-land like that to the north of Cape 
Colony. There are three plateaux in the stricter acceptation 
of the term, one in Ranchi and two in Hazaribagh. Elsewhere 
the country is often very broken, and numerous ranges or 
groups of steep hills are intersected by deep ravines and 
occasionally by open valleys. The geological formation is 
gneiss, freely interbedded with micaceous, siliceous, and horn- 
blendic schists, passing into transition or metamorphic rocks 
in West Bengal and South Bihar. 

The recorded population increased from 3,r47,699 in 1872 
to 4,225,989 in 1881 and 4,628,792 in i89r; but the earlier 
enumerations were defective. The density is 181 persons per 
square mile, compared with 438 for Bengal as a whole. In 
1901 Hindus constituted 68*5 percent, of the total population, 
Muhammadans 5-7 per cent., Christians (of whom all e.xcept 
1,191 were natives) 2^9 per cent., and Animists 22-7 per cent., 
while among the remainder were 853 Jains. The Division is 
the home of numerous non-Aryan tribes, who were never com- 
pletely subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by 
the Pathan and Mughal emperors, or indeed by any outside 
power until the advent of the British. They have thus pre- 
served in their mountain fastnesses an individuality in respect 
of tribal organization, religion, and language which their con- 
geners in the plains have long since lost. They are gradually 
abandoning their tribal dialects in favour of the nearest Aryan 
form of speech, Hindi to the north and west, Oriya to the 
south, and Bengali to the east ; but a large number still speak 
their own languages, which are divided by philologists into two 
great families, the Munda and the Dravidian. This distinc- 
tion, however, is merely an indication of some earlier political 
condition, and does not represent any corresponding divergence 
of physical type. The most distinctive of the tribes represented 
are the Santals (see Santal Parganas) in Hazaribagh, Man- 
bhum, and Singhbhum, the Mundas in Ranchi, the Oraons 
in Ranchi and the Tributary States, the Hos in Singhbhum, 
the Bhumij in Manbhum and Singhbhum, and the Gonds in 
the Tributary States. A remarkable increase in the number 
of Christians took place during the decade ending 1901, due 
principally to new conversions in Ranchi, where Christians 
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numbered 124,958, compared with only 75,693 ten years pre- 
viously. The German Lutheran missionaries have here met 
with great success ; and the District is also a great centre of 
Roman Catholic missionary enterprise, containing three-fifths 
of the total number of their converts in Bengal. 

The Division contains 13 towns and 23,876 villages. Ranch! 
(25,970) is the only town with a population exceeding 20,000 
inhabitants. Chota Nagpur possesses great mineral wealth, 
especially in respect of coal, the principal fields being the 
Girldih coal-field in Hazaribagh, the Jherria coal-field chiefly 
in Manbhum, and the Daltonganj coal-field in Palamau. The 
output of coal and coke in 1903 was 3,329,000 tons. Mica 
is mined in Hazaribagh, and 547 tons were produced in 1903. 
The Jain temples at Parasnath Hill yearly attract thou- 
sands of pilgrims ; other interesting antiquities are the ruins 
of a fort at Panchet and of temples at several places in 
Manbhum District. 

Hazaribagh District. — North-eastern District in the Chota 
Nagpur Division of Bengal, lying between 23° 25' and 24° 49' N. 
and 84° 27' and 86° 34^ E., with an area of 7,021 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Gaya and Mon- 
ghyr ; on the east by the Santa! Parganas and Manbhum ; on 
the south by Ranchi ; and on the west by Palamau. 

Hazaribagh, which, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, consists 
to a great extent of rock and ravine, lies towards the north- 
eastern extremity of the chain of high land, sometimes a range 
of hills and sometimes a cultivated plateau, which extends 
across the continent of India south of the Narbada river on 
the west and of the Son river on the east. It is divided 
naturally into three distinct tracts : an undulating plateau, 
with an average elevation of about 2,000 feet, extends from 
the west-central boundary of the District, measuring about 
40 miles in length from east to west and 15 miles from north 
to south ; a lower and more extensive plateau, with a general 
elevation of 1,300 feet, covers the north and east of the Dis- 
trict, gradually sinking towards the east; while the central 
valley of the Damodar river, with the country watered by its 
numerous feeders, occupies the entire south of the District. 
The principal peaks of the southern plateau are Baragai or 
Marang Buru (3,445 feet above the sea), Jilinga (3,057 
feet), Chendwar (2,816 feet), and Aswa (2,463 feet). 
Detached hills are Lugu (3,203 feet), Mahudi (2,437 feet), 
and in the east of the District, on the boundary of Man- 
bhum, the well-known Parasnath Hill, 4,480 feet above 
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the sea. In the northern plateau is the Mahabar range, 
rising to an elevation of 2,210 feet above sea-level. The 
Dajiodar, which rises in Palamau, is the most important 
river of Hazaribagh, through which it flows in an easterly 
direction for about 90 miles. Its chief feeders in this portion 
of its course are the Garhi, Haharo, Naikari, Maramarha, 

Bhera, Kunur, Khanjo, and Jamunia, and with its tributaries 
it drains in this District an area of 2,840 square miles ; it is 
everywhere fordable during the dry season. The only other 
important river, the Barakar, rises on the northern face of 
the central plateau and flows in an easterly and south-easterly 
direction till, after draining an area of 2,050 square miles, it 
leaves the District to form the boundary between Manbhum 
and the Santal Parganas. The north-west of the District is 
drained by the Jhikia and Chako, which unite a short distance 
outside the boundary ; by the MohanI, Lilajan, and Morhar, 
which flow northwards into Gaya; and by the Dhadhar, 

'I’ilaya, and Sakri. The Ajay rises on the eastern boundary 
of the District, two of its tributaries draining part of the Girldlh 
subdivision, while on the south the Subarnarekha forms the 
District boundary for about 15 miles. 

A description of the geology of HazaribSgh District would Geology, 
practically be a summary of the characters of any Archaean 
area. The old felspathic gneisses, well banded and with the 
composition of typical igneous rocks, are associated with 
schistose forms and with the results of the intermingling of 
ancient sediments with igneous matter. Among these are 
intrusive masses of granite which, under pressure, have 
assumed a gneissose structure and, on account of the way in 
which they stand up as small hills of rounded hummocks, 
have sometimes been referred to as the ‘ dome gneiss.’ They 
rise up in the midst of bands of schists, which are cut in all 
directions by veins of acid pegmatite. Patches of Gondwana 
rocks occur, some of which contain the coal for which the 
District is well-known'. 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, Botany, 
and these rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau between the valleys, 
where level, is often bare and rocky, but where undulating is 
usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle in which De 7 idro- 

' ‘ The Mica Deposits of India,' by Holland, in Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. xxxiv, part ii (1902); ‘The Igneous Rocks of Girldih 
and their Contact Effects,’ by Holland and Saise, in Records, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. xxviii, part iv (1895). 
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calamus slnclus is prominetit. The steep slopes of tiie 
are covered with a dense forest mixed with many climber^. 
Sill {Sltorea robusia') is gregarious ; among the otlier note- 
worthy trees are species of Buchanania, Semccar/>us, Tcrmi- 
ualia, Cedrela, Cassia, Bttica, Bauhinia, Acacia, Ailiiia, whicli 
these forests share with the similar forests on the Lower 
Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are a number 
of characteristically Central India trees and shrubs, such as 
Cochlospermum, Soymida, Boswcllia, Ilardwichia, and Bassia, 
which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of the ghats is a dwarf palm, BJwcnix 
acanlis. Striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the 
hot season produced by the abundance of BuUa frondosa and 
B. superba, and the mass of white flower along the ghdis in 
November displayed by the convolvulaceous climber Borana 
paniculata. 

l-'aun.w The jungles in the less cultivated tracts give shelter to 
tigers, leopards, bears, and several varieties of deer. W'olves 
are very common, and wild dogs hunt in packs on Parasnath 
Hill. 

Tempera- The temperature is moderate except during the hot months 

rabfau'^ of April, May, and June, when westerly winds from Central 
India cause high temperature with very low humidity. The 
mean temperature increases from 76° in March to 85° in April 
and May, the mean maximum from 89° in March to 99° in 
May, and the mean minimum from 6.^° to 76°. During these 
months humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than in any other 
part of Bengal, falling in Hazaribagh to 41 pc cent, in March 
and 36 per cent, in April. In the winter season the mean 
temperature is 60° and the mean minimum 51°. The annual 
rainfall averages 53 inches, of which 7-6 inches fall in June, 
14-4 in July, 13-4 in August, and 8-5 in September. 

History. The whole of the Chota Nagpur plateau was known in early 
history as Jhiirkand or ‘the forest tract,’ and appears never 
to have been completely subjugated by the Muhammadans. 
Santal tradition relates that one of their earliest settlements 
was at Chhai Champa in Hazaribagh, and that their fort was 
taken by Saiyid Ibrahim Alt, a general of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, and placed in charge of a Muhamm.'idan oflicer, 
circa 1340. There is no authentic record, however, of .my 
invasion of the country till Akbar’s reign, when it was overrun 
by his general. The Rajii of Chot.i N.^gpur became a tribu- 
tary of the Mughal government (15S5); and in the Aiu i- 
Ahbari Chhai Champa is shown ;is a pargana belonging to 
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Bihar assessed at Rs. 15,500, and liable to furnish 20 horse 
and 600 foot. Subsequently, in 1616, the Raja fell into 
arrears of tribute ; the governor of Bihar invaded his country ; 
and the Raja was captured and removed to Gwalior. He was 
released after twelve years on agreeing to pay a yearly tribute 
of Rs. 6,000, and his country was considered part of the Subah 
of Bihar. From the fact that the ancestor of the Rajas of 
Ramgarh (which included the present District of Hazaribagh) 
is said to have received a grant of the estate from these 
Nagbansi Rajas, it appears that the District formed part of 
their dominions. The inroads of the Muhammadans were, 
however, directed not against the frontier chiefdom of Ram- 
garh but against Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur proper, to which 
they were attracted by the diamonds found in its rivers ; and 
though the Rajas were reduced to the condition of tributaries 
by the Mughal viceroys of Bengal, they were little interfered 
with so long as their contributions were paid regularly. Even 
so late as the reign of Aurangzeb the allegiance of the chiefs 
of this tract must have been very loose, as the Jharkand route 
to Bengal is said to have been little used by troops on account 
of the savage manners of the mountaineers. About this time 
the first Raja of Kunda, who was a personal servant of the 
emperor, received a rent-free grant of the pargana on con- 
dition that he guarded four passes from the inroads of Mara- 
thas, Bargis, and Pindaris ; and in 1765 Chota Nagpur was 
ceded to the British as part of Bihar. The British first came 
into contact with this tract in 1771, when they intervened in 
a dispute between one Mukund Singh, the Raja of Ramgarh, 
and his relative Tej Singh, who was at the head of the local 
army. The latter, who had claims to the estate, went in 1771 
to Patna and laid his case before Captain Camac, who under- 
took to assist him and deputed for the purpose a European 
force under Lieutenant Goddard. Mukund Singh fled after 
a mere ^show of resistance, and the Ramgarh estate was made 
over to Tej Singh subject to ^ tribute of Rs. 40,000 a year. 
Lieutenant Goddard’s expedition did not extend to the 
Kharakdih pargana in the north-west of the District. Six 
years earlier (1765) Mad Narayan Deo, the old Hindu Raja 
of Kharakdih, chief of the ghdtwals or guardians of the passes, 
had been driven from his estate by the Musalman dmil or 
revenue agent, Kamdar Khan, who was succeeded by Ikbal 
All Khan. The latter was expelled in 1774 for tyranny and 
mismanagement by a British force under Captain James Brown. 
The exiled Raja of Kharakdih, who had exerted his influence 
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on the British side, was rewarded with a grant of the mainte- 
nance lands of the Raj. Possibly he might have been com- 
pletely reinstated in his former position ; but in the confusion 
of Muhammadan misrule the gJiatwdls had grown too strong 
to return to their old allegiance, and demanded and obtained 
separate settlements for the lands under their control. In the 
sanads granted to them by Captain Brown they are recognized 
as petty feudal chiefs, holding their lands subject to respon- 
sibility for crime committed on their estates. They were 
bound to produce criminals, and to refund stolen property ; 
they were liable to removal for misconduct, and they undertook 
to maintain a body of police, and to keep the roads in repair. 

In 1780 Ramgarh and Kharakdih formed part of a British 
District named Ramgarh, administered by a Civilian, who 
held the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector ; while 
a contingent of Native infantry, known as the Ramgarli 
battalion, was stationed at Hazaribagh, under the command 
of a European officer. This District was dismembered after 
the Kol insurrection of 1831-2, when under Regulation XIII 
of X833 parts of it were transferred to the surrounding Dis- 
tricts, and the remainder, including the parganas of Kharakdih, 
Kendi, and Kunda, with the large estate of Ramgarh, con- 
sisting of 16 parganas, which compose the area of the present 
District, were formed into a District under the name of Hazari- 
bagh. In 1854 the title of the officer in charge of the Dis- 
trict was changed from Principal Assistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent to Deputy-Commissioner. 

Archaco- The most important archaeological remains are the Jain 
'°gy- temples at Parasnath. Buddhist and Jain remains e.xist on 
Ktjluha Hill in the Dantara pargana ; and a temple and 
tank to the west of the hill dedicated to Kuleswarl; tlie 
goddess of the hill, are visited by Hindu pilgrims in consider- 
able numbers. The only other remains worthy of mention 
are four rock temples on Mahudi Hill, one of which bears 
the date 1740 Samvat, ruins of temples at Satgawan, and an 
old fort which occupies a strong defensive position at Kunda. 
The At the Census of 1872 the population recorded in the 

people, present District area was 771,875. The enumeration was, 
however, defective; and the Census of 1881 showed a popu- 
lation of 1,104,742, which rose to 1,164,321 in 1891 and 
1,177,961 in rgoi. The smallness of the increase during the 
last decade is attributable to the growing volume of emigration 
to Assam and elsewhere, and also to the heavy death-rate 
following the famine of 1897, chiefly from fever and cholera. 
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•which are always the most prevalent causes of mortality in the 
District. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are sho>vn 
below : — 
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7,021 

3 8,848 

1,177,961 

168 + 1.2 30,828 


The three towns are Hazaribagh, the head-quarters, 

Chatra, and GiRiDiH. The population is greatest in the 
west, in the valley of the Barakar river, where there is a fair 
extent of level country and the coal-mines support a consider- 
able number of labourers. The country west and south-west 
of the central plateau consists mainly of hill and ravine, and 
has very few inhabitants. The population declined during 
the decade ending 1901 in the centre of the District, where 
recruiting for tea gardens was most active ; but in the Girldih 
subdivision there was a general increase, the growth being 
most marked in Girldlh itself, where the coal-mines of the 
East Indian Railway attract a steadily increasing number of 
.labourers. The hardy aboriginal tribes are remarkable for 
their fecundity and the climate is healthy ; but the soil is 
barren, and the natural increase in population is thus to 
a great extent discounted by emigration. It was hence that 
the Santals sallied forth about seventy years ago to people the 
Dgman-i-koh in the Santal Parganas. This movement in its 
original magnitude has long since died out, and the main 
stream of present emigration is to more distant places, Assam 
alone containing nearly 6g,ooo natives of this District. The 
Magahl dialect of Bihari is spoken by the majority of the 
population, but Santali is the vernacular of 78,000 persons. 

Hindus number 954,105, or 81 per cent, of the total, and 
Muhammadans 119,656, or 10 per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahfrs or Goalas Castes and 

(138.000) and Bhuiyas (99,000) ; many of the Bihar castes 
are also well represented, especially Kurmis (76,000), Telis 

(49.000) , Koiris (47,000), and Chamars (44,000), while among 
other castes Ghatwals (40,000), Bhogtas (35,000), and Turis 

(23.000) are more common than elsewhere, and Sokiats 
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( 12, 000) are peculiar to the District. Most of the Animists 
are Santals (78,000), and the majority of the Musalmans are 
Jolahas (82,000). Agriculture supports 80-7 per cent, of the 
population, industries 9-1 per cent., commerce 0*2 per cent., 
and the professions 0-8 per cent. 

Of 1,163 Christians in 1901 about three-fourths were native.s. 
Mission work was begun in 1853 by the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, but was interrupted by the Mutiny. In 
1862 another mission was founded by the same society at 
Singhani near Hazaribagh; but in 1868 an unfortunate split 
took place, and several of the missionaries went over to the 
English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The work 
carried on by the German mission is chiefly educational. The 
Free Church of Scotland opened a branch of its Santal 
Mission at Pachamba near Glrldih in 1871, and maintains 
a dispensary and schools ; its evangelistic work is chiefly 
among the Santals. The Dublin University Mission, estab- 
lished at Hazaribagh in 1892, maintains a boys’ high school, 
an upper primary school, and a First Arts college, in addition 
to dispensaries at Hazaribagh, Ichak, and Petarbar ; but it has 
not been very successful in making conversions. 

The most fertile land lies in the valleys of the Damodar and 
the Sakri, the agricultural products of the latter resembling 
those of the adjoining Districts of Bihar rather than those of 
the neighbouring parts of Chota Nagpur. In Kharakdih the 
hollows that lie between the undulations of the surface are full 
of rich alluvial soil, and present great facilities for irrigation ; 
but the crests of the ridges are, as a rule, very poor, being 
made up of sterile gravel lying on a hard subsoil. In Ram- 
garh the subsoil is light and open, and the surface is composed 
of a good ferruginous loam, while many of the low hills are 
coated with a rich dark vegetable mould. The beds of streams 
are frequently banked up and made into one long narrow rice- 
field. For other crops than rice the soil receives practically 
no preparation beyond ploughing. Failures of the crops are 
due to bad distribution of the rainfall, never to its complete 
failure ; the soil does not retain water for long, and a break of 
ten days without rain is sufficient to injure the rice crop. 

The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the table 
on the next page, in square miles. 

Rice is the most important crop, Gora or early rice is 
sown broadcast after the first fall of rain in June, and is reaped 
about the end of August, Aghani or winter rice is sown in 
June, and reaped in November or December; it is either 
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sown broadcast or transplanted. After rice by far the most 
important .crops are maize and viarud. Other food-grains are 
gondii, urd, barai, rahar, kurthi, gram, wheat, barley, and 
khesari ; of other food-crops the most important are sugar- 
cane, mahud, and various vegetables. Oilseeds are extensively 
grown, consisting chiefly of sarguja, til, rape-seed, and linseed, 
while among other products may be mentioned poppy, cotton, 
and re?iu, a jungle root used for the manufacture of paclvwai. 
A little tea is still grown, but the industry is rapidly dying out ; 
in 1903-4 there was only one tea garden, which had an output 
of 3,700 lb. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Haaaribagh 

5.019 

1,616 

878 

1,266 

64 

Giridih , , 

2,002 

5°5 

25 

Total 

7,021 

2.494 

1.771 

89 


The area under cultivation is gradually being extended by Improve- 
terracing the slopes and embanking the hollows, and by 
bringing under the plough the tops of ridges. The people tural 
have no idea of adopting improved agricultural methods, practice, 
though they are willing to make use of seed given to them, 
and cultivators near Hazaribagh and Girldlh are beginning to 
grow English vegetables, such as cauliflowers and tomatoes. 

Loans amounting to Rs. 51,000 were granted during the famine 
of 1897, and Rs. 29,000 was advanced in 1900-r under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act in consequence of a failure of the 
crops. Little advantage has been taken of the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act. 

The breed of cattle is poor. The cattle are ordinarily Cattle, 
grazed in the jungles ; land is set apart for pasture in villages ■ 
in which there is no jungle, but the grass is poor, and the 
cattle get no proper fodder except just after harvest. 

The average area irrigated is estimated at 393 square miles. Irrigation. 
Irrigation is carried on by means of bdftdhs and dhars, as 
described in the article on Gaya District. Well-water is 
used only for poppy. 

Hazaribagh contains 56 square miles of ‘ reserved,’ and Forests. 
33 square miles of ‘ protected ’ forest. The Kodarma Reserve, 
which is the most important forest tract, covers 46 square 
miles on the scarp of the lower plateau, the elevation varying 
from about 1,200 feet near Kodarma to about 500 feet on the 
Gaya boundary. The predominant tree is sdl {Shorea robusta). 
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but tlicre are few trees of any size, most of the lar^jcr or.ts 
having been cut out before the forest was constituted a Reseru- 
in iSSo. Bamboos are scattered throughout the Reserve: 
and the otlier principal trees are species of TeriniiuiUi, Put 
hinia, and Ptcits, liassia lali/oliii, SUrculia urens, Ctssui 
Instula, Miingifera inJica, Sintccarpus AnaCiirJiu/n, liuU.i 
frottdosa, Lagcrstrocmia parvijlora, WooJforJui jlorihur.d.], 
Eugenict. /ambo/aiut, and Phomix acaulis. The minor produel . 
are thatching-grass, sabai grass {Ischaemitm a/igns/ijWtut.A, 
mahud flowers {Passia lati/ohd), and myrabolams; but none 
of these is at present of any great importance on account ot 
the distance of the forest from the railway. Owing to e\ees 
sive grazing and cutting, the ‘protected’ forests contain r.o 
timber of any size. In 1903-4 the total forest revenue w.is 
Rs. 14,500, of which Rs. 10,000 was derived from the rent for 
mica mines. 

.Mines and From the veins of pegm,atite in the gneiss is obtained the 

minerals, has made Fla/.'rrib.'igh famou.s. The i)egmatiti.s 

have the composition of ordinary granite, but the crysMls have 
been developed on such a gigantic scale tli.it the different 
minerals are easily separable. Besides the mica, ejuart/, and 
felspar, which form the bulk of the pegmatite, other minerals 
of interest, and sometimes of value, are found. Ber>l, lor 
instance, is found in large crystals several inches thick ; schorl 
occurs in nearly all the veins ; also cassiterite (tin-stone), blue 
and green tourmaline. Lepidolite and fluorspar occur nc.ir 
Manimundar {34° 37' N., 85° 52' E.) ; columbite, wbidi 
includes the rare earths Untalum and niobium, exists in one 
or two places ; and apatite, a phosphate of lime, is found m 
the Lakamandwa mica mine near Kodarmi. .Mica in tiie 
form of muscovite is the only mineral which lues been extracted 
//for commercial purposes. It is worked along a belt whiih 
runs from the corner of G.iya District across the northern ii.u! 
of Il3zarib.igh into Monghyr. Along this belt .iliout 350 
mines have been opened. With the exception of Bendi, whii h 
is being tested by means of systematic driving .md sinking, 
these are .ill worked by native methods. 'I'he ‘books’ ul 
mica are of various sizes up to 24 by iS by 10 inche., the 
more common being about 8 by .} by 3 inches. The U/U.l 
practice is to prosjiect the surface in the rains for liu c 
‘ books ’ or indications of them, and then work the siio/its of 
patche-s during the dry season. The pumijing .ind winding 
are done by hand. The total output from 238 mines .vor’».ed 
in Ilazarib-'igh in 1903 was 553 tons, valued at 9’ bkh . 'I he 
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average number of persons employed daily was 5,878, the 
average daily wages being for a man z\ to 4^ annas, for 
a woman 2 annas, and for a child i to \\ annas. 

The deposit of cassiterite takes a bedded form conformable 
to the foliation planes of the gneisses and schists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naranga (24° 10' N., 86° 7' E.) in the Palganj 
estate, 10 miles west of the Girldih coal-field. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made to work this deposit by a company which 
ceased operations in 1893, after having carried down an 
inclined shaft for over 600 feet along the bed of ore. Cas- 
siterite has also occasionally been obtained in mistake for iron 
ore in washing river sands, and the native iron-smelters have 
thus obtained tin with iron in their smelting operations. 
Lead, in the form of a dark red carbonate, has been found at 
Barhamasia (24° 20' N., 86° 18' E.) in the north of the District. 
Similar material has been found in the soil at Mehandadih 
(24° 22' N., 86° 20' E.), Khesmi (24° 25' N., 84° 46' E.), and 
Nawada (24° 25' N., 84° 45' E.). Argentiferous galena, asso- 
ciated with copper ores and zinc blende, occurs on the Patro 
river, a mile north-north-east of Gulgo. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in 1880 to work these ores. The sulphide 
of lead, galena, has also been obtained in connexion with the 
copper-ore deposits of Baraganda. A deposit, which has 
been known since the days of Warren Hastings and has been 
the subject of many subsequent investigations, occurs near 
Hisatu (23° 59' N., 85° 3' E.) ; an analysis of the ore made 
by Piddington showed the presence of antimony with the 
lead. The most noteworthy example of copper ores occurs 
at Baraganda in the Palganj estate, 24 miles south-west of 
Girldih. In this area the lead and zinc ores are mixed with 
copper pyrites, forming a thick lode of low-grade ore which is 
interbedded with the vertical schists. Shafts reaching a depth 
of 330 feet were put down to work this lode by a company 
which commenced operations in 1882, but apparently through 
faulty management the undertaking was not successful and 
closed for want of funds in 1891. 

Lohars and Kols formerly smelted iron in this District, but, 
owing to forest restrictions and the competition of imported 
English iron and steel, the industry has practically died out. 
The ore used was principally magnetite derived from the 
crystalline rocks. Hematite, however, is also obtained from 
the Barakar stage of the Gondwana rocks of the Karanpura 
field, and clay ironstone occurs in a higher stage of the 
Damodar series in the same area. 
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The most conspicuously successful among the attempts to 
develop tlic mineral resources is in a little coal-llcld near 
Glrfdih. 'I’lie small jxitch of Gond\s ana rocks, which com[)n\cs 
the coal i;i'’this field, covers an are.i of only n stjuare milc', 
including 32 square miles of the Talcher series, dcvciopeil 
in typical joym with boulder-beds and needle-shales, under- 
lying sandstones whose age corresponds with the Uar.ikar 
stage of the Damodar series. The most valuable seam is the 
Karharbari lower seam, which is seldom less than la feet in 
thickness and is uniform in quality, producing the best steam 
coal raised in India, more than two-thirds of it consisting of 
fi.xed carbon. This seam persists over an area of 7 stpi.ire 
miles, and has been estimated to contain 113,000,000 tons of 
coal. The Karharbari upper seam is also a good coal, though 
thinner ; and above it lie other seams, of which the Ilhaddaih 
main seam was at one time extensively worked. The tot.il 
coal resources of this field are probably not less than 
124,000,000 tons, of which over 15,000,000 have been raised 
or destroyed. Like practically all the coal-fields of Jlengal, 
the Gondwana rocks of Giridih are pierced by two desses of 
trap dikes ; thick dikes of basaltic rock, which are prolxibly 
fissures filled at the time at which the Kajmah.ll lava-fiows 
were poured out in Upper Gondwana times ; and thin dikes 
and sheets of a peculiar form of peridotite, remarkable for 
containing a high percentage of apatite, a phosphate of lime. 
'I’his rock has done an amount of damage among the coals 
which cannot easily be estimated, .os besides cutting across tiie 
coal seams in narrow dikes and coking about ius own thickness 
of coal in both directions, it spreads out occaisionally .as sheets 
and ruins the whole or a huge section of the se.im o'.er 
considerable areas. 

In this field 9 mines employed in 1903 a daily average of 
10,691 hands and had an output of 767,000 tons. The E.t-st 
Indian Railw.iy Company, by whom the bulk of the coal in 
this field is raised, work it for their own consumption, and 
have invested 15 lakhs in their mines. 

The miners are of various castes ; but Sant.lls and the loacr 
castes of Hindus, such as Bhuiy.is, Mahlis, Gh.ltw.lls, Cham.ars, 
Dos.adhs, and lLijw.lrs, predominate. The daily u.igcs paid 
in the mines worked by the East Indian Railway Comi>any 
are : for coal-cutters, 6 to S annas ; horsc-drivers underground, 
4 annas ; women (underground), 3 to 4 .anrus ; fitters, .S .ninas 
to Rs. r-S ; and for coolies working above ground, men, 
2j anitas to 4 ann.is; women, 1} to 2 annas; and children. 
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to annas. One shaft, the deepest in India, has a depth 
of 640 feet, and nearly all the coal is wound by modern plant. 

This is the only field in the District which is regularly 
worked, but other patches of Gondwana rocks are also coal- 
bearing. A patch near the village of Itkhori, 25 miles north- 
west of Hazaribagh, includes about half a square mile of the 
Barakar stage lying on a considerable area of Talchers. 

There are three seams, containing possibly about 2,000,000 
tons of inferior coal. The Bokaro and Karanpura fields lie 
in the low ground of the Damodar river, at the foot of the 
southern scarp of the Hazaribagh plateau. The Bokaro field 
commences 2 miles west of the Jherria field, and is likely to 
become important with farther railway extensions. It covers 
220 square miles and includes coal seams of large size, one of 
88 feet thick being measured. The coal resources of this field 
are estimated to aggregate 1,500,000,000 tons. In the Karan- 
pura area a smaller tract of 72 square miles has been separated 
from the northern field of 472 square miles through the 
exposure of the underlying crystalline rocks. There is a large 
quantity of fuel available in these two fields; in the smaller 
there must be at least 75,000,000 tons and in the northern 
8,750,000,000. In the Ramgarh coal-field to the south of the 
Bokaro field the rocks are so much faulted that it may not be 
profitable to mine the coal'. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on by the Jolahas, but only the Arts and 
coarsest cloth is turned out. A few cheap wooden toys are 
made by Kharadis, and blankets by Gareris, while agricultural 
implements and cooking utensils are manufactured from locally 
smelted iron ore. 

The chief imports are food-grains, salt, kerosene oil, cotton Commerce, 
twist and European cotton piece-goods ; and the chief exports 
are coal and coke. Of the food-grains, which form the bulk 
of the imports, rice comes chiefly from Manbhum, Burdwan, 
and the Santal Parganas, wheat from the Punjab and the 

* ‘ The GTrldlh Co.il-field,’ by Saise, in Kecords, Geological Survey of 
India, vol. xxvii, part iii (1S94) ; ‘The Bokaro Coal-field and ihc Ramgarh 
Coal-field,’ by Hughes, in Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. vi, 
part ii (1S67); ‘The Karanpura Coal-fields,’ Geological Survey of 
India, vol. vii, part iii (1869) ; ‘ The Itkhori Coal-field,’ rl/ewsrVr, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. vii, part ii (1872), by Ball; ‘The Chope Coal-field,’ 

Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, part ii (1S72). As regards 
copper and tin, see ‘ Geological Notes on N. Hazaribagh,’ by Mallet, in 
Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part 1(1874!, and ‘The Copper 
and Tin Deposits of Chota Nagpur,’ by Oates, in Transactions, Federal 
Institute of Mining Engineers, vol. ix (1S95), p. 427. 
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United Provinces, and gram from Monghyr and Patna; the 
otlier imports come from Calcutta. The coal ;ind coke ex- 
ported by rail in 1903-4 amounted to 495,000 tons, of wliicli 
86,000 tons went to Calcutta, 195,000 tons to other parts of 
Bengal, 114,000 tons to the United Provinces, and the re- 
mainder to the Punjab, Central Provinces, Kajputaiu, and 
Central India, lilinor e.xports are mic.a, catechu, ruA;/ grass, 
lac, ma/iua, and hides. Haisaribagh, Giridih, and Chatra are 
the principal marts, and form the centres from which imported 
goods are distributed by petty traders. The bulk of llie 
trafSc is carried by the East Indian Railway, which t.ips the 
District at Girldih, but a large amount of goods is carried on 
pack-bullocks and in bullock-carts. 

The only railways at present open arc the short branch 
line connecting Giridih with the East Indian main line at 
Madhupur, and the Gaya-Katrasgarh line recently constructed, 
which runs through the north-east of the District. The Dis- 
trict board in 1903-4 maintained 44 miles of metalled and 
521 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 336 miles of vill.ige 
tracks. The most important roads, however, are tho-se main- 
tained by the Public Works department, amounting to 201 
miles in length (188 miles metalled and 13 miles unmetalled), 
and including the grand trunk road, which runs for 7S miles 
through the District, the road from Hazaribagh to Ranchi, 
of which 30 miles lie in the District, and the roads from 
Hazaribagh to Barhi and Bagodar and from Giridih to Dumri, 
the aggregate length of which is 82 miles. 

Hazaribagh was alTected by the famine of 1874. Since 
then the only severe famine was that of 1897, when distress 
was general over a broad belt running north and south thruugli 
the District, the thanas most afiected being Barhi, Kodarma, 
Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgarh, Mandu, and PIazarib.'igh. Relief 
works were opened but were not largely attended, owing partly 
to the unwillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in un- 
accustomed forms of labour, and partly to a fear that the 
acceptance of famine rates of payment would tend to lower 
wages permanently; a good deal of employment, however, was 
afforded by the District board, and gratuitous relief w.ts given 
to beggars and destitute travellers. The daily average number 
of persons employed on relief works was highest (1,728) in 
May, while the number in receipt of gratuitous relief ruiched 
its ma.\imum (6,836) in June. The e.xpenditure amounted to 
Rs. 73,000, including Rs. 26,000 spent on gratuitous relief, 
and loans were granted to the e.\tent of Rs. 5r,coo. 
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For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Hazaribach and GiRiDlu. 

The staff at Ilazaribagh subordinate to the Deputy-Commis- stafl. 
sioner consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while 
the subdivisiotial officer of Gitidth is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector. 

The chief civil court is that of the Judicial Commissioner Civil amt 
of Chota Nagpur. The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the 
powers of a Subordinate Judge, and a Subordinate Judge 
comes periodically from Ranchi to assist in the disposal of 
cases. Minor original suits are heard by three Munsifs, sitting 
at Hazaribagh, Chatra, and Giridih. Rent suits under the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act are tried by a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector at Haziiribagh, by the hfunsifs who are invested 
with the powers of a Deputy-Collector for this purpose, and 
by the subdivisional officer of Giridih; appeals from their 
decisions are heard by the Deputy-Commissioner or the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. Criminal cases are tried by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, the subdivisional officer of Giridih, 
the above-mentioned Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, 
and the Munsif of Chatra, who has been specially invested 
with second-class powers. The Deputy-Commissioner possesses 
special powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and the Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur dis- 
poses of appeals from magistrates of the first class and holds 
sessions at I-Iazaribagh for the trial of cases committed to his 
court. Hazaribagh is the least criminal District in Chota 
Nagpur, and crime is comparatively light. 

In 1835, the first year for which statistics are available, Lanil 
86 separate estates p.aid a land revenue of Rs. 49,000. The 
number of estates increased to 244 in 1870-1, but after that 
date a number of the smaller estates were amalgamated with 
others and the total fell in 1903-4 to 157, with a demand of 
1-33 lakhs. Of these estates, 72 are permanently settled, 82 
are temporarily settled, and 3 are held direct by Government. 

In Hazaribagh District the eldest son takes the entire estate, 
and provides for the other members of the family by assigning 
them smaller holdings as maintenance grants. There is thus 
no tendency to the e.xcessive subdivision of estates which is 
found in Bihar. Besides these maintenance grants, japrs to 
^hatiuah, priests, servants, and others are common. The only 
unusual form of jagir is one known as putra-putradik, which 
remains in the family of the grantee until the death of the last 
direct male heir, after which it reverts to the parent estate. 

z 2 
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The incidence of revenue is very low, being R. 0-1-4 per 
cultivated acre, or only 8 per' cent, of the rental, which is 
Rs. 1-2-6 per cultivated acre. The highest rates are realized 
from rice lands, which are divided into three main classes : 
gaira, the rich alluvial lands between the ridges ; singd, the 
land higher up the slopes ; and bdd^ the highest land on which 
rice can be grown. The rates, which are lowest in the central 
plateau and highest in the Sakri valley, vary for gaird land 
from Rs. 3—10-8 to Rs. 5-5-4 per acre (average Rs. 4-5-4) ; 
for smgd land, from Rs. 2-10-8 to Rs. 4 (average Rs. 3-10-8) ; 
and for bdd land, from Rs. 1-10-8 to Rs. 3-10-8 (average, 
Rs. 2-2-8). Other lands are classified as bdri or gharbdri, 
the well-manured land situated close to the village ; bdhirbdri^ 
fairly good land situated farther from the homestead j chira^ 
land set apart for growing paddy seedlings ; tdnr, barren land 
on the tops of the ridges ; and tarri or rich land on the banks 
or in the beds of rivers. For these the ryot usually renders 
predial services in lieu of rent. 

Village lands are of four kinds. Manjhikas is a portion of 
the best land set apart for the head of the village. It is fre- 
quently sublet, sometimes at a cash rent, but more often on 
the adhbatai system, under which each party takes half the 
produce. When held khds, it is cultivated by the ryots for 
the proprietor, the latter supplying the seed and a light meal 
on the days when the villagers are working for him. Jiban is 
land in which the ryots have occupancy rights. Khimdwdt or 
sdjwdt lands are those reclaimed from jungle or waste land, 
and the ryot and his descendants have a right of occupancy, 
paying rent at half the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood 
for jiban lands. Utkar land is that cultivated by tenants-at- 
will. The rents of jiban and utkar lands are usually payable 
in cash, but in the Sakri valley the system of payment by 
assessment or division of the produce is common. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 





1880-I. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

. 


1,16 

1,25 

1.31 

1.34 

Total revenue . 

• 

- 

3.94 

4.92 

5,42 

6,74 


and 

cipal 


Outside the municipalities of Hazarieagh, Chatra, and 
GIrIdih, local affairs are managed by the District board. In 
1903-4 its income w'as Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 
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derived from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,01,000, 
the chief item being Rs. 59,000 spent on public works. 

The District contains 18 police stations or thdnas, and 20 Police and 
outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 54 head 
constables, and 431 constables. The Central jail at Hazaribagh 
has accommodation for 1,257 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail 
at Giridih for 21. The Hazaribagh Reformatory school has 
accommodation for 357 boys. 

Education is very backward, and only 2-6 per cent, of the Education, 
population (5'2 males and 0-2 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 6,234 in 1882-3 to 15,867 in 1892-3, but fell to 14,345 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 16,440 boys and 2,014 g’ds were at 
school, being respectively 19-2 and 2-2 per cent, of the children 
of school-going age. The various missions maintain schools 
for the benefit of the aboriginal tribes. The most notable 
educational institutions are the Dublin University Mission 
First Arts college, and the Reformatory at Hazaribagh. The 
total number of institutions, public and private, in 1903-4 
was 692 : namely, the Arts college, 16 secondary, 643 primary, 
and 32 special schools. The expenditure on education was 
Rs. 1,12,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 31,000 from District funds, Rs. 800 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 23,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of which Medical. 

5 had accommodation for 64 in-patients. The cases of 37,411 
out-patients and 586 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,570 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 11,000, of which Rs. 1,200 was met from Government con- 
tributions, Rs. 2,000 from Local and Rs. 2,400 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 5,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the Hazaribagh, Girldih, Vaccina- 
and Chatra municipalities. In 1903-4 the number of persons 
successfully vacciriated was 41,000, or 36 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Staiisiical Account of Bengal^ vol. xvi 
(1877) ; F- Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpur (1903).] 

Hazaribagh Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Hazaribagh District, Bengal, lying between 23° 25' and 24° 

38' N. and 84° 27' and 86° 7' E., with an area of 5,019 square 
miles. The subdivision consists of three distinct tracts : a 
high central plateau, a lower plateau extending along the 
northern boundary, and the valley of the Damodar to the 
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south. The population in 1901 was 760,164, compared with 
762,510 in 1891, the density being 151 persons per square 
mile. There are two towns, Hazaribagh (population, 15,799), 
the head-quarters, and Ch.atra (10,599); and 5,440 villages. 
The subdivision contains some interesting archaeological re- 
mains, consisting of rock temples at Mahudi, Buddhist in- 
scriptions at Kuluha Blill, and an old fort at Kunda. 

Giridih Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Hazaribagh 
District, Bengal, lying between 23° 44' and 24° 49' N. and 
85° 39' and 86° 34' E., with an area of 2,002 square miles. 
The northern portion of the subdivision consists of hilly 
country and undulating uplands, which merge in the valley of 
the Barakar on the south and of the Sakri river on the north. 
To the south there is a second hilly tract, in which Parasnath 
Hill is situated, and along the southern boundary is the valley 
of the Damodar. The population in 1901 was 417,797, com- 
pared with 401,811 in 1891, the density being 209 persons per 
square mile. It contains one town, GiRiDiH (population, 
9,433), the head-quarters; and 3,408 villages. Important 
coal-fields belonging to the East Indian Railway are situated 
in the neighbourhood of Girldih town. Parasnath Hill is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

Chatra. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, and one of the principal trade centres 
of the District, situated in 24° r2' N. and 84° 53' E., about 
36 miles north-west of Hazaribagh town. Population (igor), 
10,599. On October 2, 1857, an engagement took place at 
Chatra between H.M.’s 53rd Foot, supported by a detachment 
of Rattray’s Sikhs, and the Ramgarh Battalion, which had 
mutinied at Ranchi, and was marching to join the rebel zaviln- 
ddr Kuar Singh at Bhojpur in Shahabad. The mutineers, 
posted in great force on the brow of a hill, made a stubborn 
resistance, but were defeated with a loss of 40 men and all 
their supplies. Chatra was constituted a municipality in r86g. 
The income during the decade ending igor-2 averaged Rs. 
6,000, and the expenditure Rs. 5,000. In r903-4 the income 
was Rs. 6,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or property ta.\) ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 5,004. 

Giridih Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Hazaribagh District, Bengal, situated in 24° 
ro' N. and 86° 22' E. Population (1901), 9,433. Giridih is 
connected by a branch with the main line of the East Indian 
Railway at Madhupur, and is the centre of the Karharbari 
coal-field {see Hazaribagh District). Giridih was constituted 
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a municipality in. 1902. The average inconie since its con- 
stitution has been Rs. 3,000, and the expenditure Rs. 2,900. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,600, mainly derived from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 5)200. The town contains the usual subdivisional offices, 
and a sub-jail with accommodation for 21 prisoners. 

Hazaribagh Town. — Head-quarters of Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, Bengal, picturesquely situated, in 23° 59' N. and 85° 
22' E., on the high central plateau of the District, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, in the midst of a group 
of conical hills. Population (1901), 15,799. The to\vn is 
little more than a cluster of hamlets, with intervening cul- 
tivation, which sprang up round the former military bazar. 
Hazaribagh has been the head-quarters of the civil administra- 
tion since 1834. The cantonment lies south-east of the town. 
The last military force stationed here was the second battalion, 
22nd Regiment; but owing to an outbreak of enteric fever in 
1874, which resulted in numerous deaths, the troops were with- 
drawn, with the exception of a small detachment, which was 
chiefly designed to guard against a possible outbreak of the 
prisoners in the European penitentiary situated here. Sub- 
sequently, on the abolition of the penitentiary, the European 
troops were entirely withdrawn. Hazaribagh ^vas constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 11,600, and the expenditure Rs. 10,800. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, of which Rs. 5,000 was 
derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), and Rs. 4,000 
from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. 
The town contains the usual public buildings. The Central 
jail has accommodation for 1,257 prisoners; the principal 
articles manufactured are blankets and cloth. The Hazaribagh 
Reformatory school has since 1882 occupied the buildings 
formerly used for the European penitentiary. It is managed 
by a board subject to the general control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, and has cubicle accommodation for 357 
boys, who are taught weaving, agriculture, tailoring, gardening, 
carpentry, shoe-making, and blacksmiths’ work. The chief 
educational institution is the Dublin University Mission First 
Arts college, which was opened in 1899. 

Kuluha. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, lying between 24° 16' and 24° 27' N. 
and 84° 48' and 85° 6' E. It abounds with Buddhist relics, 
and has a temple dedicated to Buddha and impressions said 
to have been made by Buddha’s feet. The inscriptions, which 
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date between the eighth and twelfth centuries, appear to be 
almost exclusively Buddhist, but are in very bad preservation. 
The Brahmans have appropriated the sacred place of the 
Buddhists, and on the top of the hill is a temple of Durga 
called Kuleswarl. Two fairs are held annually on the hill in 
the months of Chait and Aswin. 

Kunda. — Ruined fort in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Hazaribagh District, Bengal, situated in 24° 13' N. and 84° 
39' E. It is in the form of a parallelogram, about 2S0 feet ” 
long by 170 feet broad, with a square central entrance tower 
on the west front, and four square corner towers connected by 
straight battlemented walls with an average height of 30 feet. 
It was admirably suited for defence, being situated on a tongue 
of land projecting into a basin surrounded by hills, except on 
the east side, where it commands a gorge. 

Lugu. — Detached hill south of the central plateau of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 23° 47' N. and 85° 42' E., in 
the head-quarters subdivision. The northern face has a bold 
scarp 2,200 feet in height; and the highest point is 3,203 feet 
above the sea. 

Mahabar. — Range of hills in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Hazaribagh District, Bengal, extending between 24° 10' and 
24° 14' N. and 85° 24' and 85° 35' E., in a general direction 
east and west for 14 miles. Their sides are steep, but not 
entirely scarped ; the top undulates and has an average breadth 
of about a mile. The general elevation above the Sakri valley 
is 1,600 feet, and the elevation above sea-level at the eastern 
end 2,210 feet. A waterfall, Kokalkat, 90 feet in height, leaps 
down from the northern face of the range in Gaya District. 

Mahudi, — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 24° 12' N. and 85° 12' E., 
about 8 miles from the southern face of the Hazaribagh plateau. 
The hill is 2,437 feet above the sea, falling steeply on every 
side for 800 feet. Four rock-cut temples are situated on the 
summit. 

Pachamba. — Village in the Giridih subdivision of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 24° 13' N. and 86° 16' E., 
3^ miles from Giridih railway station. Population (igoi), 
3,510, Pachamba is the head-quarters of the Free Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Santals, and contains a dispensary and 
schools. An annual fair is held in the month of Kartik. 

Parasnath. — Hill and place of Jain pilgrimage in the east 
of the Giridih subdivision of Hazaribagh District, Bengal, and 
adjoining Manbhum, situated in 23° 58' N. and 86° 8' E. 
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The mountain consists of a central narrow ridge, with rocky 
peaks, rising abruptly to 4,480 feet above sea-level from the 
plains on the south-west, and throwing out long spurs which 
extend towards the Barakar river on the north. A spur to the 
south-east forms the boundary between Hazaribagh and Man- 
bhum, and eventually subsides into an extended belt of high 
land with peaked hills in the latter District. The hill is now 
easily approached by the East Indian Railway to Giridih 
station, and thence by a short journey of about 18 miles along 
a metalled road. In 1858 Parasnath was selected as a con- 
valescent depot for European troops ; but on account of the 
confined area of the plateau at the summit and the solitude, 
it was found unsuitable for the purpose and was abandoned in 
1868. The building formerly used as the officers’ quarters is 
now utilized as a (/a>5-bungalow. Pilgrims to the number of 
10,000 flock annually from distant parts of India to this remote 
spot — the scene of Nirvana or ‘ beatific annihilation ’ of no less 
than ten of the twenty-four deified saints who are the objects 
of Jain adoration. From the last of these, Parsva or Parsva- 
natha, the hill, originally called Samet Sikhar, has taken its 
better known name. Pilgrimage to Parasnath is still as popu- 
lar as ever among the Jains ; and new shrines, a single one of 
which in white marble cost Rs. 80,000, are from time to time 
erected. The temples lie well apart from the plateau, and the 
improved means of communication hold out a possibility of 
the latter being again utilized as a small sanitarium. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvi, 
pp. 216, 217.] 

Ramgarh. — Old District of Bengal, stretching on the north- 
west as far as Sherghati in Gaya and including on the east the 
Chakai fargajia of Monghyr and the zamindari raj of Panchet, 
and on the south-west and south the present District of Pala- 
mau, while Ranchi owed a loose allegiance as a tributary estate 
administered by its own chief. This unwieldy District was 
broken up after the Kol insurrection in 1831-2, parts of it 
going to Gaya, Monghyr, Manbhum, and Lohardaga (now 
Ranchi), while the rest was formed into the modern District of 
Hazaribagh. 

Ranchi District. — District in the Chota Nagpur Division Boun- 
of Bengal, lying between 22° 20' and 23° 43' N. and 84° o' and 
85° 54' E. It is the largest District in Bengal, having an area and hill 
of 7,128 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Dis- ““4 river 
tricts of Palamau and Hazaribagh ; on the east by Manbhum ; 
on the south by Singhbhum and the Tributary State of Gang- 
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pur ; and on the west by the Jashpur and Surguja States and 
Palamau District. 

Ranchi consists broadly of two plateaux, the higher of 
which, on its northern and western sides, has an elevation 
of about 2,000 feet and covers about two-thirds of its area, 
while the lower plateau lies on the extreme eastern and 
southern borders and has only half this elevation. The ghats 
or passes which connect the two are for the most part steep 
and rugged, and are covered with a fair growth of timber. In 
the north-western corner of the District are situated several 
lofty ranges of hills, some of them with level tops, locally 
called pats^ a few having an area of several square miles, but 
sparsely inhabited and with very little cultivation. The highest 
point in the District is the Saru hill, about 20 miles west of the 
town of Lohardaga, which rises to 3,615 feet above sea-level. 
AVith the exception of the hills in the north-west and of a lofty 
range which divides the main portion of the lower plateau 
from the secluded valley of Sonapet in the south-eastern corner 
of the District, the plateaux themselves are flat and undu- 
lating, with numerous small hills. Ranchi possesses varied 
beauties of scenery, especially in the west and south, where 
bare and rugged rocks alternate with richly wooded hills en- 
closing secluded and peaceful valleys. Not least among the 
scenic features are the various waterfalls, any of which would 
in a Western country be regarded as worthy of a visit even 
from a distance. The finest is the Hundrughagh on the 
Subarnarekha river about 30 miles east of Ranchi town ; but 
several others are hardly inferior, e.g. the Dasamghagh near 
Bundu, two Peruaghaghs (one in Kochedega and one in the 
Basia thdna\ so called because of the hundreds of wild pigeons 
which nest in the crevices of the rocks round about all these 
falls, and the beautiful though almost unknown fall of the 
Sankh river (known as the Sadnighagh from the adjacent 
village of Sadnl Kona), where it drops from the lofty Rajdera 
plateau on its way to the plains of Barwe below. 

The river system is complex, and the various watersheds 
scatter their rivers in divergent directions. Near the village of 
Nagra, 12 miles west and south-west of Ranchi town, rise the 
Subarnarekha (the 'golden line or thread') and the South 
Koel (a very common name for rivers in Chota Nagpur, but 
apparently without any specific meaning); the former on the 
south side and the latter on the north. The Subarnarekha, of 
which the chief affluents in this District are the Kokro, the 
Kanchi, and the Karkarl, flows at first in a north-easterly 
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direction, passes the town of Ranchi at a distance of about 
2 miles, and eventually running due east flows through a 
narrow and picturesque valley along the Hazaribagh border 
into the District of I^Ianbhuni. The South Koel, on the other 
hand, starting in a north-westerly direction, runs near Lohar- 
daga, and turning south again, flows across the District from 
north-west to south-east into Gangpur State and there joins the 
Sankh, which, rising in the extreme west of the District, also 
runs south-east, the united stream being known as the Brah- 
JlANi. Within almost a few yards of the Sankh rises another 
Koel, known as the North Koel ; but this stream flows to the 
north and eventually, after traversing Palamau District, joins 
the Son under the plateau of Rohtas. None of these rivers con- 
tains more than a few inches of water during the dry season ; 
but in the rains they come down in sudden and violent freshes, 
which for a few hours, or it may be even days, render them 
wellnigh impassable. Lakes are conspicuous by their absence, 
the explanation being that the granite which forms the chief 
geological feature of the District is soft and soon worn away. 

The geological formations are the Archaean and the Gond- Geology, 
wana. Of the latter, all that is included within the District is 
a small strip along the southern edge of the Karanpura coal- 
fields. The rock occupying by far the greatest area is gneiss 
of the kind known as ‘ Bengal gneiss,’ which is remarkable for 
the great variety of its component crystalline rocks. The 
south of the District includes a portion of the auriferous schists 
of Chota Nagpur. These form a highly altered sedimentary and 
volcanic series, consisting of quartzites, quartzitic sandstones, 
slates of various kinds, sometimes shaly, hornblendic, mica, 
talcose, and chloride schists. Like the Dhanvar schists of 
Southern India, which they resemble, they are traversed by 
auriferous quartz veins. A gigantic intrusion of igneous basic 
diorite runs through the schists from east to west, forming a 
lofty range of hills which culminate in the peak of Dalma in 
Manbhtim, whence the name ‘ Dalma trap ’ has been derived. 

In the neighbourhood of this intrusion the schists are more 
metamorphosed and contain a larger infusion of gold h 

The narrower valleys .are often terraced for rice cultivation. Botany, 
and the rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants. The surface of the plateau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky ; but, where undu- 
lating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 

' 'fhe gold-bearing roclrs of Chola Kagpur have been described by 
S. M. Maclarcn in Records, ecological Survey of India, vol. xxai, pt. ii. 
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Dendrocalamus strictus is prominent. The steep slopes of the 
ghats are covered with a dense forest mixed with climbers. 
Sal (Shorea robttsia) is gregarious; among the other note- 
worthy trees are species of Pucha>ia 7 iia, Seinecargus, Termiti- 
alia, Cedrela, Cassia, Butea, Baiihmia, Acacia, and Adi/ta, 
which these forests share with the similar forests on the Lower 
Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are a number 
of characteristically Central India trees and shrubs, such as 
Cochlospernium, Soytnida, Boswellia, Hardwickia, and Bassia, 
which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of Hao. ghats is a dwarf palm, Phoetiix acaulis. 
Striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season 
produced by the abundance of Butea frondosa and B. superha, 
and the mass of white flowers along the ghats in November 
displayed by the convolvulaceous climber Poratia paiiiculata. 
The jungles also contain a large variety of tree and ground 
orchids. 

The Indian bison {gaur) is probably extinct as an inhabi- 
tant of the District, but a wanderer from Gangpur State or 
Palamau may occasionally even now be encountered near 
the boundary. Tigers, leopards, hyenas, bears, and an occa- 
sional wolf are to be found in all jungly and mountainous 
parts, while sdmbar {Cervus unicolor), ftilgai {Boselaphus trago- 
camelus), antelope, cliital or spotted deer, and the little kotra 
or barking-deer {Cervulus mu/ttjac) are common in all the 
larger jungles. 

The temperature is moderate, except during the hot months 
of April, May, and June, when the westerly winds from 
Central India cause high temperature with low humidity. 
The mean temperature increases from 76° in March to 85° in 
April and 88° in May, the mean maximum from 88° in March 
to Too° in May, and the mean minimum from 63° to 76°. 
During these months humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than 
in any other part of Bengal, falling in Ranchi to 43 per cent, 
in March. During the cold season the mean temperature is 
63° and the mean minimum 51°, The annual rainfall averages 
52 inches, of which 8*i inches fall in June, 13*6 in July, 13-7 
in August, and 8-8 in September. 

The history of Chota Nagpur divides itself into four well- 
marked periods. During the first the country was in the 
undisturbed possession of the Munda and Oraon races, who 
may be presumed to have reclaimed it from a state of unculti- 
vated forest ; it was at that time called Jharkand or the ‘ forest 
tract.’ The second period embraces the subjection of the 
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aboriginal village communities to the chiefs of the Nagbansi 
family. The birth at Sutiamba, near Pithauria, lo miles north 
of R^chi town, of the first of this race, Phani Mukuta Rai, 
the son of the Brahman’s daughter, ParatT, and the snake god, 
Pundarika Nag, is a well-known incident of mythology. 
Whatever the real origin of the family, it is certain that at 
some unknown time the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, either by 
voluntary submission or by force of arms, came under the 
sway of the Nagbansi Rajas, and so continued until they in 
turn became subject to the Musalman rulers of Upper India. 
This event, which may be taken as inaugurating the third 
period in the history of Chota Nagpur, took place in the year 
1585, when Akbar sent a force which subdued the Raja of 
Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur proper, then celebrated for the 
diamonds found in its rivers ; the name still survives as that 
of the most important pargana of Ranchi District. Musalman 
rule appears for a long time to have been of a nominal de- 
scription, consisting of an occasional raid by a Muhammadan 
force from South Bihar and the carrying off of a small tribute, 
usually in the shape of a few diamonds from the Sankh river. 
Jahangir sent a large force under Ibrahim Khan, governor of 
Bihar, and carried the forty-fifth Kokrah chief, Durjan Sal, 
captive to Delhi and thence to Gwalior, where he was detained 
for twelve years. He was eventually reinstated at Kokrah 
with a fi.xed tribute ; and it w'ould appear that the relations 
thus formed continued on a more settled basis until the depre- 
dations of the hlarathas in the eighteenth century led, with 
other causes, to the cession of the Chota Nagpur country to 
the British in 1765. A settlement was arrived at with the 
Nagbansi Raja in 1772 ; but after a trial of administration 
in which he was found wanting, the country now included in 
Ranchi District was, along with other adjoining territories, 
placed under the charge of the Magistrate of Ramgarh in 
Hazaribagh District. This was in i8r6 or 1817. Meanwhile 
the gulf between the foreign landlords and their despised 
aboriginal tenants had begun to make itself felt. A large 
proportion of the country had passed from the head family, 
either by way of maintenance grants Qthorposh) to younger 
branches or of service grants (jagi^) to Brahmans and others, 
many of whom had no sympathy with the aborigines and sought 
only to wring from them as much as possible. The result 
was a seething discontent among the Mundas and Oraons, 
which manifested itself in successive risings in the years i8ir, 
1820, and 1831. In the last year the revolt assumed very 
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serious proportions, and was not suppressed without some 
fighting and the aid of three columns of troops, including a 
strong body of cavalry. It had long become apparent that the 
control from Ramgarh, which was situated outside the southern 
plateau and in reality formed part of a more northern admin- 
istrative system, was ineffective ; and in 1833 Chota Nagpur 
proper with Dhalbhum was formed into a separate province, 
known as the South-Western Frontier Agency, and placed in 
the immediate charge of an Agent to the Governor-General 
aided by a Senior and Junior Assistant, the position of the 
former corresponding closely with that of the present Deputy- 
Commissioner of Ranchi. In 1 854 the system of government 
was again altered, and Chota Nagpur was constituted a non- 
regulation province under a Commissioner. In the Mutiny of 
1857 the head branch of the Chota Nagpur family held firm, 
though the Ramgarh Battalion at Ranchi mutinied and several 
of the inferior branches of the Nagbansis seceded. Chief 
among these in Ranchi District was the zamtndar of Barka- 
garh, whose property was confiscated and now forms a 
valuable Government estate. The subsequent history of the 
District has been uneventful, with the exception of periodical 
manifestations of discontent by the Munda population in 
the south and south-east. This was fanned during the last 
'fifteen years of the nineteenth century by the self-interested 
agitation of so-called sarddrs or leaders, whose chief object 
has been to make a living for themselves at the expense of the 
people, and also by the misrepresentations of a certain section 
of the German missionaries. It culminated in a small rising 
in 1899 under one Birsa Munda, who set himself up as a God- 
sent leader with miraculous powers. The movement was, 
however, wanting in dash and cohesion, and was suppressed 
without difficulty by the local authorities, the ringleader being 
captured, and ending his days from cholera in the Ranchi jail. 
When the South-Western Frontier Agency was established in 
1833, the District, which was then known as Lohardaga, in- 
cluded the present District of Palamau and had its head- 
quarters at Lohardaga, 45 miles west of Ranchi. In 1840 the 
head-quarters were transferred to their present site, and in 
1892 the subdivision of Palamau with the Tori pargana was 
formed into a separate District. 

Doisanagar, which lies about 40 miles to the south-west 
of Ranchi, contains the ruins of the palaces built in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century by Maharaja. Ram Sahi Deo 
and his brother the Kuar Gokhal Nath Sahi Deo, and also of 
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some half-dozen temples erected for the worship of Mahadeo 
and Ganesh. The stronghold of the former Raja of Jashpur, 
one of th6 old chiefs brought into subjection by the Mughals, 
is situated about a miles north of Getalsud in the Jashpur 
pargami. The only other relic worthy of note is the temple 
at CiiUTiA, on the eastern outskirts of the town of Ranchi. 
Chokahatu, or ‘ the place of mourning,’ is a village in the 
south-west of the District famous for its large burial-ground, 
which is used by both Muhammadans and Mundas. 

The recorded population of the present area rose from The 
813,328 in 1873 to 1,058,169 in 1881, 1,128,185 in 1891, 
and 1,187,925 in 1901. The large apparent increase in the 
first decade may be in part attributed to the imperfections of 
the first Census. The subsequent growth would have been 
greater but for the drain of cooly recruiting for the tea and 
other industries, coupled with a year of sharp scarcity just 
before the Census of 1901. The more jungly tracts are very 
malarious, but on the whole the climate compares favourably 
with that of other parts of Bengal. The principal statistics of 
the Census of ipor are shown below : — 
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Non;,— In I 9 <j 5 n new sulxlivisjon, Khunll, witli an area of 1,140 square miles, 
constt(utc<i, and Chc area of the Ranchi suixlivision was rciluccd to ^,366 v|uarc miles. 
The population of the Ranchi and Khunii subdiviiions is 5^7, 8^9 and 225.407 rcspcc* 
lively. 

The four towns are Ranciu the present, and Louardaca 
the former head-quarters, BOndu, and Palcot. The density 
of population declines steadily from the north-east to the west 
and south-west ; the greatest growth has taken place along the 
south of the District. Emigration has for many years been 
very active. In 1S97, 4,096 coolies were dispatched to the 
Assam teii gardens, in 1S9S, 4,329, and in 1899, 3,244; in 
1900, owing to a failure of the crops, the number rose to 
6,307; but since then it has fallen to 2,750 in ipot, and to 
1,799 «902. The diminution is due in part to the very 

much closer supervision over the operations of recruiters 
provided by recent legislation. There is also a large but 
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unrecorded exodus to the tea gardens of D-arjeeling atid the 
Dufirs, which are worked with free labour, and to the cat!- 
mines of Manbhum and Burdsvan. During the winter inontlis 
many visit the Districts of Bengal proper to seek eniplo)nient 
on earthwork and in harvesting the crops. Tlie lota! number 
of emigrants at the time of the Census of 1901 w.is no lesj 
than 275,000, of whom 92,000 were in Assam and So,oco 
in Jalpaiguri District. 

Hindi is spoken by 42^- per cent, of the population. The 
dialect most in vogue is a variety of Bhojpurl known as X.lg- 
puria, which has borrowed some of its grammatical forms from 
the adjoining Chhattlsgarhl dialect, languages of the Mimd.i 
family are spoken by 30 per cent, of the population, the most 
common being Mund.irl, which is the speech of 299,000 per- 
sons, and Kharia, spoken by 50,000. Kurukh or Oraon, a 
Dravidian language, was returned at the Census as the parent 
tongue of rather more than a quarter of the population ; but 
as a matter of fact many of the Oraons have abandoned their 
tribal language in favour of a debased form of Hindi. 

Hindus numbered 474,540 persons (or 40 per cent, of the 
total); Animists, 546,415 (46 per cent.); Musalmans, 41,972 
(3J per cent.); and Christians, 124,958 {ich per cent.). 
Animism is the religion, if .such it can be called, of the abori- 
gin.al tribes; but many such persons now claim to be Hindus, 
and the native Christians of Ranchi District have come 
almost entirely from their ranlas. 

Of aboriginal tribes, the most numerous are the Oit.to.vs 
(279,000), Mundas (236,000), and Kharuis (41,000). The 
Oraons are found chiefly along the north and west, the 
Mundas in the east, and the Karifis in the south-west of the 
District. Among Hindu castes, the Kurmis (49,000) and 
.‘Vhirs (Goalas) and Lohars (each 37,000) are most largely 
represented ; the last named probably include a kirge number 
of aboriginal blacksmiths. Agriculture supporU 79 per cent, 
of the population, industries 1 1 per cent., commerce o-6 per 
cent., and the professions 1-2 per cent. 

Christians are more numerous than in any oilier Beng.il 
District, and in fact number five-ele\enths of the whole 
Christian population of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. .Mis- 
sionary effort commenced shortly before the middle of tile 
nineteenth century-, the converts consisting almost entirely of 
Oraons (61,000), Mund.ls (52,000), and Kharias (lo.cco). 
The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission w;is esublislied 
in Ranchi in 1S45, and was originally known as Go^^nurb 
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Mission. An unfortunate disagreement subsequently took 
place ; and in 1869 it was split up into two sections, the one 
enrolling itself under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of Gossner’s Mission. 

The progress made during recent years has been remarkable, 
the number of converts having increased from 19,000 in i89r 
to three times that number in 1901. The mission now 
possesses 10 stations in the District; and the workers include 
21 European missionaries, 19 native pastors, and 515 cate- 
chists, teachers, &c. The Church of England Mission, which 
had its origin from the split in Gossner’s Mission, had in 1901 
a community of 13,000, compared with 10,000 in 1891. The 
Roman Catholic Mission is an offshoot from a mission founded 
at Singhbhum in i86g, which was extended to Ranchi in 
1874. It now has ii stations in the District; and its converts 
in 1901 numbered 54,000, or about three-fifths of the total 
number of Roman Catholics in Bengal and Eastern Bengal. 

The Dublin University Mission, which commenced work at 
Hazaribagh in 1892, opened a branch at Ranchi in 1901. 

The greater part of the District is an undulating table-land. General 
but towards the west and south the surface becomes more t|ral con- 
broken : the hills are steeper, and the valleys are replaced by ditions. 
ravines where no crops can be grown. Cultivable land ordi- 
narily falls into two main classes : don or levelled and em- 
banked lowlands, subdivided according to the amount of 
moisture which they naturally retain; and tdnr or uplands, 
which include alike the bari or homestead lands round the 
village sites and the stony and infertile lands on the higher 
ground. Generally speaking, the low embanked lands are 
entirely devoted to rice, while on the uplands rice is also 
grown, but in company with a variety of other crops. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below. Chief agrl 
in square miles 

and princi- 
pal crops 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Ranchi 

.1.506 

1.2.54 

537 

2 

Gumla 

3,622 

9'5 

659 


Total 

7,128 

2,169 

1.196 

2 


Note.— I n 1905 a new subdivision, with head-quarters at Khunti, was constituted 
from a portion of the Ranchi subdivision. The areas of the Ranchi and Khunti 
subdivisions are 2,366 and 1,140 square miles respectively. 

The chief staple is rice, grown on 1,914 square miles, the 
upland rice being invariably sown broadcast, while the low- 
land rice is either sown broadcast or transplanted. Other 
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important cereals are the small millet, gomUi (J\inicum mil- 
hire), and marud ; pulses, especially urJ, aiid oilseeds, chiefly 
sarj^uja and mustard, are also extensively grown. The MaJoi 
harvest, reaped in August and September, includes the upland 
rice crops, millets, and pulses ; and the kharlf, reaped in the 
latter part of November, December, and January, includes tlie 
whole of the rice crops on the embanked lands, Siir^ujit, 
and one of the varieties of urd pulse. Though in area there 
is apparently not much difference between these harscsts, 
the latter is by far the more important of the two owing to 
the w’eight of rice taken off the do/t lands. The rabi harvest 
in February is relatively very small, the only important 
crops being rahar {Cajmtus indicus) and sarson. I’ea was at 
one time somewhat extensively cultivated, but the soil and 
the rainfall do not appear to be suited to the production of 
the finer varieties, and the industry has of late jears sensibly 
declined. In 1903 there were 21 gardens with 2,256 acres 
under tea and an out-turn of 306,000 lb. Market-gardening 
is carried on to a small e.xtcnt in the neiglibourhood of the 
large towns by immigrant Koiris from Bihar. 

Improve- The low’ land most suitable for embanked rice cultivation 

ments in has already been taken up, and as the cost of levelling and 

t^al * embanking the higher ground is considerable, the extension of 

practice, cultivation proceeds but slowly. The native cultivator em- 
ploys primitive methods and displa)s no interest in the intro- 
duction of improvements. In Government estates experiments 
have been made \vith improved seeds, especially of the potato, 
and on the Getalsud tea estate some ianr land h.ts been pul 
under the sisa/ aloe and experiments in fibre extraction are 
being made. The construction of tanks for irrigation purposes 
by erecting dams across the slopes, though they would be che.ip 
and effective, has been but little resorted to, except at Kolebfra 
and in a few villages in Government estates. Cow-dung is 
used for manuring lowland rice, and .ishes for the fertilization 
of the uplands, especially for cotton. In the lean jears 1897 
and I goo advances of Rs. 20,000 were made under the I.and 
Improvement Loans Act, and of Rs. i,.}3,ooo under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans z\ct. 

Cattle, S:c. No good cattle are bred. Pigs and fowls are largely kept by 
the aboriginal inhabitants, especially in the remoter parts and 
on the higher plateaux. 

Forests. Extensive jungles under private ownership exist in the north- 
west and south, but the only Government forest is a small 
Reserve covering 2 square miles near Ranchi town. 
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The Sonapet area in the south-east corner of the District, Minerals, 
which is almost entirely surrounded by the Dalma trap, has 
long been known to contain gold ; but, from the recent investi- 
gations Of experts, it appears very doubtful whether its ex- 
traction either from the alluvium or from any of the quartz 
veins can ever prove remunerative. Iron ore of an inferior 
quality abounds throughout the District, and is smelted by the 
old native process and used for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, &c. In the south-east of the Tamar pargana a 
soft kind of steatite allied to soapstone is dug out of small 
mines and converted into various domestic utensils. The 

mines go down in a slanting direction, and in one or two 
instances a depth of about 150 feet has been reached. The 
harder and tougher kinds of trap make good road-metal, while 
the softer and more workable forms of granite are of easy access 
and are much used for the construction of piers and founda- 
tions of bridges and other buildings. Mica is found in several 
localities, especially near Lohardaga and elsewhere in the north 
of the District, but not in sufficient quantities or of a quality 
good enough to make it worth mining. 

The chief industry is the manufacture of shellac. The lac Arts and 
insect is bred chiefly on the kttsum (Schkichera irijugd) and 
palas {Buka frondosa) trees, and shellac is manufactured at 
some half-dozen factories, the largest being at Ranchi and 
Bundu. Brass and bell-metal articles are manufactured at 
Lohardaga, and coarse cotton cloths are woven throughout the 
District. 

The chief exports are rice, oilseeds, hides, lac, and tea. Commerce. 
Myrabolams {Terminalia Chebula') are also extensively ex- 
ported. The chief imports are wheat, tobacco, sugar, gur, 
salt, piece-goods, blankets, and kerosene oil. The principal 
places of trade are Ranchi, Lohardaga, Bundu, Palkot, and 
Gobindpur. In the west of the District, owing to the frequent 
ghats with only bridle-paths across them, the articles of com- 
merce are carried by strings of pack-bullocks, of which great 
numbers may be met after the harvest season, passing in or 
out of Barwe to trade either in Ranchi or in the Jashpur and 
Surguja States. 

No railways enter the District, and practically the whole of Roads, 
the external trade is carried along the cart-road which connects 
Ranchi town with Purulia on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

This road, and those to Chaibasa and Hazaribagh, with an 
aggregate length in the District of about roo miles, are main- 
tained by Government. There are also 919 miles of road 
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(including 170 miles of village tracks) maintained by the Dis- 
trict board. The most important of these are a gravelled road, 
52 miles in length, connecting Ranchi with Lohardaga, and 
unmetalled roads from Ranchi to Bundu and Tamar, Palkot, 
Eero, and Kurdeg, and Sesai, whence one branch runs to 
Lohardaga and another through Gumla. There is a ferry 
over the South Koel river, where it crosses the road to the new 
subdivisional head-quarters at Gumla ; but as a rule ferries are 
little used, as the rivers, when not easily fordable, become 
furious hill torrents which it is dangerous to cross. 

The District was affected by the famine of 1874, and the 
harvests were very deficient in 1891, 1895, 1896, and 1899; 
but it was only on the last two occasions that relief operations 
were found necessary. In 1897 the test works at first failed 
to attract labour, and it was hoped for a time that the people 
would be able to surmount their trouble without help from 
Government. Distress subsequently manifested itself in the 
centre of the District, but relief operations were at once under- 
taken and the acute stage was of very short duration. Alto- 
gether 52,710 persons found employment in relief works, and 
gratuitous relief was given to r53,2oo persons, the expenditure 
from public funds being Rs. 18,000. The District was, how- 
ever, never ofiicially declared affected, and relief operations 
were carried on only for a few months on a small scale. In 
1900 relief works were opened in ample time; the attendance 
on them was far higher than in the previous famine ; and the 
distress that would otherwise have ensued was thus to a great 
extent averted. The area affected was 3,052 square miles, 
with a population of about 493,000 persons ; and in all, 
1,134,287 persons (in terms of one day) received relief in 
return for work and 516,400 persons gratuitously, the expendi- 
ture from public funds being 2-3 lakhs. The distress was 
most acute in the centre and west of the District, but, as far 
as is known, there were no deaths from starvation. 

In 1902 the District was divided into two subdivisions with 
head-quarters at Ranchi and Gumla, and in 1905 a third sub- 
division was formed with head-quarters at Khunti. The staff 
at head-quarters subordinate to the Deputy-Commissioner con- 
sists of a Joint and five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while 
the Gumla subdivision is in charge of a Joint, and the Khunti 
subdivision of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. 

The chief court of the District, both civil and criminal, is 
that of the Judicial Commissioner, who is the District and 
Sessions Judge. The Deputy-Commissioner has special powers 
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under section 34 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to try all 
cases not punishable with death. The civil courts include 
those of the Deputy-Collectors who try all original rent suits, 
of two Munsifs at Ranchi and Gumla who have also the powers 
of a Deputy-Collector for the trial of rent suits, and of a special 
Subordinate Judge for the combined Districts of Hazaribagh 
and Ranchi. The most common crimes are burglaries and 
those which arise from disputes about land; the latter are 
very frequent owing to the unsettled nature of rights and areas, 
the ignorance' of the common people, and the greed of in- 
different and petty landlords. Murders are unusually frequent, 
as the aboriginal inhabitants are heavy drinkers, believe in 
witchcraft, and have small regard for life. 

The country was originally in the sole possession of the Land 
aboriginal settlers, whose villages were divided into groups or 
paras each under its manki or chief. These chiefs were subse- 
quently brought under the domination of the Nagbansi Rajas, 
who became Hinduized and by degrees lost sympathy with 
their despised non-Hindu subjects. The Maharajas in course 
of time made large grants of land for the maintenance of their 
relatives, military supporters, and political or domestic favourites, 
who fell into financial difficulties and admitted the dikku or 
alien adventurer to prey upon the land. To one or other 
of these stages belong all the tenures of the District. They 
are very numerous, but can be generally classified under four 
heads : the Raj or Chota Nagpur estate ; tenures dependent 
on the Maharajas and held by subordinate Rajas ; maintenance 
and service tenures ; and cultivating tenures. The second and 
third classes of tenures are held on a system of succession 
peculiar to Chota Nagpur, known as putra-pntrddik, which 
renders them liable to resumption in case of failure of male 
heirs to the original grantee. As the Chota Nagpur Raj follows 
the custom of primogeniture, maintenance grants are given to 
the near relatives of the Maharaja. The chief service grants 
are : bdraik, given for military service and the upkeep of a 
militia ; bhuiya, a similar tenure found in the south-west of the 
District ; ohdur, for work done as dlwdn ; ghdiwal, for keeping 
safe the passes ; and a variety of revenue-free grants, brdhm- 
ottar or grants to Brahmans, and debottar or lands set apart for 
the service of idols. Cultivating tenures may be classified as 
privileged holdings, ordinary ryoii land known as rajhas, and 
proprietors’ private land or manjhihas. The privileged hold- 
ings are those which were in the cultivation of the aboriginal 
settlers before the advent of the Hindu landlords and the 
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iniport.itioii of cultivator.-, alien to the vil!.i3c. Tl-.cy iticlutic 
bhuinhan, with the cognate tenures known .u> bhutkhct.i (lv.\d 
.set aside for support of devil propitiation), JjaLtV:n\ 
and nuiluiii. The List two are lands held by the and 
nhiluito, the village priest and headman. In some {'..-.rts ti;c 
privileged lands of the old settlers are known as hhur.tk.'i.nii, 
and include the pahn khuni, the iiiiinlii k/iuiit, and the 
khunt. The muv.dii is the village chief responsible for the 
payment of the khitntkhatti rents to the niiink: of the ciic’.c of 
the village.s, while the malmto^ a later importation, is the hc.id- 
man from the point of view of the Hindu Landlord, aho-e 
interests he guards by assisting in the realiAition of the rent of 
the raj has and cultivation of the manjhikas l.and.s. These latter 
include bethkiuta, or land set aside for the provision of Labour 
for cultivation of the remaining private lands. .As in other 
parts of Bengal, attempts to add to private Lands are can.stantly 
made ; but the tendency received a .s.dutary check from the 
demarcation, mapping, and registering o\ bhuinkarl and [irivate 
lands under the Chotii Niigpur Tenures .\ct of Z.S69. By the 
original custom of the country, now gradually passing away, 
rent wxs as a rule assessed only on the low Linds or dons. On 
an avemge of ten vilLiges in the Government e.tates in 1897, 
the rates per acre for low lands were found to range between 
Rs. 1-2-3 ^nd Rs. 2-1-6, and for high Lands between i J and 
annas. 'I’hese nites are very much lower than tho-e pre- 
valent in zamtndari villages, where Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 ii often 
charged for an acre of first-cLiss low land. Tire upl.mds, ■•rhen 
not paying cash rent, are usually liable to the [uyntent of 
produce rent known as rukumat, which varie. .1 good tleal in 
different parts, and the cultivators are liable to gi\e a certain 
amount of free l.ibour {befk bi\.;dr) to the landlord. 

The following table shows the collections of land rotenue 
and tot.al revenue (princip.al heads only), in thou.'^^mds of 
rupees : — 
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Outside the municip-dities of R.\.';ciii and 
local affairs .are man.iged by the District hoard. In 1933-; 
its income was Rs. r,o.t,coo, including R.s. 39,0:0 dcr-.-.c'i fro. a 
rates; and the expenditure was Rs. t, 29,000, tire cl.;-.f iieti: . 
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being Rs. 50,000 spent on public works and Rs. 39,000 on 
education. 

The District contains 16 police stations or thdnas and 16 Police and 
outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 42 head 
constables, and 352 constables. There was, in addition, a rural 
police force of 24 daffaddrs and 2,442 chaukiddrs. The 
District jail at Ranchi has accommodation for 217 prisoners, 
and a subsidiary jail at Gumla for 21. 

Education is backward, only 2-7 per cent, of the population Education. 
(5' I males and 0-5 females) being able to read and write in 
1901. Great progress is now being made, and the number of 
pupils under instruction rose from 12,569 in 1892-3 to 19,132 
in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 19,074 boys and 2,514 girls were at 
school, being respectively 22-0 and 2-7 per cent, of the children 
of school-going age. There were in that year 857 schools ; 
namely, 15 secondary, 825 primary, and 17 special schools. 

The most important of these are the District schools, the 
German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission high school, the first- 
grade training school, the Government industrial school, and 
the blind school, all in Ranchi town. The expenditure in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000, of which Rs. 19,000 was derived 
from Provincial revenues, Rs. 38,000 from District funds, 

Rs. 700 from municipal funds, Rs. 22,000 from fees, and 
Rs. 75,000 from other sources. 

The District contains 6 dispensaries, of which 3 possess Medical, 
accommodation for 49 in-patients. The cases of 18,348 out- 
patients and 369 in-patients were treated in 1903, and 768 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 18,000 ; 
and of the income Rs. 1,100 was contributed by Government, 

Rs. 1,000 by District funds, Rs. 5,000 by Local funds, Rs. 3,000 
by municipal funds, and Rs. 9,000 by subscriptions. The prin- 
cipal institution is the Ranchi dispensary. A small leper 
asylum at Lohardaga is conducted by the German mission. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas ; but good Vaccina- 
progress is being made throughout the District, and in 1903-4 
the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 43,000, or 
3 7 '3 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xvi 
(1877) ; F. A. Slacke, Refort on the Settlement of the Estate of 
the Mahdrdjd of Chotd Ndgpur (Calcutta, 1886); B. C. Basu, 

Report on the Agriculture of the District of Lohdrdagd (Cal- 
cutta, 1890); Tapers relating to the Chotd Nagpur Agrarian 
Disputes (Calcutta, 1890); E. H. Whiteley, Notes on the 
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Dialect of LoJiai'dagd (Calcutta, 1896) ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, 
Chotd Nagpur (1903). 

Ranchi Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of the 
District of the same name, Bengal, lying between 22° 21' and 
23° 43' N. and 84° o' and 85° 54' E., with an area of 2,366 
square miles. The subdivision consists of an elevated -un- 
dulating table-land, where permanent cultivation is almost 
confined to the terraces cut in the slopes of the depressions 
which lie between the ridges. The population in 1901 was 
753)236 i compared with 730,642 in 1891, the density being 
215 persons per square mile. In 1901 it comprised 3,506 
square miles ; but owing to the formation of the Khunti sub- 
division in 1905, the area was reduced to 2,366 square miles 
with a population of 527,829 and a density of 223 persons per 
square mile. The subdivision contains two towns, Ranchi 
(population, 25,970), the head-quarters, and Lohardaga 
(6,123); and 1,417 villages. 

Gumla Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of Ranchi 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 21' and 23° 38' N. and 
84° o' and 85° 6' E., with an area of 3,622 square miles. The 
subdivision is part of the undulating elevated plateau of Chota 
Nagpur; but to the west and south the surface is more broken, 
the hills are steeper, and the valleys are replaced by ravines. 
The plateau falls away to the south, while the level of the 
country rises, and there is another and higher plateau to the 
west. The population in 1901 was 434,689, compared with 
398,243 in 1891, the density being 120 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains one town, Palkot (popu- 
lation, 3,246); and 1,157 villages, of which Gumla is the 
head-quarters. 

Khunti Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of Ranchi 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 38' and 23° 18' N. and 84° 
56' and 85° 54' E., with an area of 1,140 square miles. The 
subdivision, which was created in 1905, is an elevated table- 
land ; but to the south the surface is broken and the undulating 
ridges and valleys give place to steep hills and ravines, termi- 
nating in a comparatively open plain to the south-east towards 
Manbhum. It had a population in 1901 of 225,407, com- 
pared with 198,730 in 1891, the density being 198 persons 
per square mile. It contains one town, Bundu (population, 
5,469) ; and 599 villages, of which Khunti is the head- 
quarters. 

Bundu. — Town in the Khunti subdivision of Ranchi Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 23° 10' N. and 85° 36' E. Population 
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(r 9 ° 0 > 5)‘l<j9- Bunclu is the centre of the lac industry in the 
District and a flourishing trade mart. 

Chutia. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Ranchi 
District, Bengal, situated in 23° 21' N. and 85° 21' E., 2 miles 
east of Ranchi town. Population (1901), 888. Chutia was at 
one time the seat of the Nagbansi Rajas, and this circumstance 
gave to their territory the designation of Chota (a corruption of 
Chutia) Nagpur. 

Gumla Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23° z' N. 
and 84° 33' E. Population (1901), 777. It is a flourishing 
trade centre. 

Khunti Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23° 5' N. 
and 85° 16' E. Population (1901), 1,446. It is a trade centre 
of some importance on the road from Ranchi to Chaibasa. 

Lohardaga. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Ranchi District, Bengal, situated in 23“ 26' N. and 84° 41' E., 
47 miles west of Ranchi town. Population (1901), 6,123. 
Lohardaga was until 1840 the head-quarters of the District, 
which was formerly called after it. It was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1888. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the e.^penditure Rs. 3,700. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,400, half of which was 
obtained from a ta.x on persons (property ta.\); and the 
e.xpenditure was Rs. 4,700. A small leper asylum is main- 
tained by a German mission. 

Marang Buru. — Hill on the edge of the plateau of Hazari- 
bagh District, Bengal, situated in 23° 33' N. and 85° 27' E., 
on the boundary line between Hazaribagh and Ranchi Dis- 
tricts. It rises 2,400 feet above the valley of the Damodar 
and 3,445 feet above sea-level. It is an object of peculiar 
veneration to the Mundas, who regard Marang Buru as the 
god of rainfall, and appeal to him in times of drought or 
epidemic sickness. 

Palkot. — Town in the Gumla subdivision of Ranchi Dis- 
trict, Bengal, situated in 22° 52' N. and 84° 39' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 3,246. It is one of the principal trade centres in 
the District, and the head-quarteis of a police circle, and has 
given its name to a pargana. 

Ranchi Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name and also of the Chota Nagpur Division, Bengal, situated 
in 23° 23' N. and 85° 20' E., on the Chota Nagpur plateau, 
about 2,100 feet above sea-level. Population (1901), 25,970 
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(including 2,844 within cantonment boundaries), of whom 
12,968 were Hindus, 7,547 Musalmans, 3,640 Christians, and 
r,8o7 Animists. Ranchi is a station of the Lucknow division 
of the Northern Command, and the wing of a Native infantry 
regiment is stationed in the cantonments (formerly known as 
Dorunda cantonments), which lie 2 miles to the south of the 
town. It is also the head-quarters of the Chota Nagpur 
Volunteer Mounted Rifles, of the Superintending Engineer 
of the Western Circle, and of the Executive Engineer of the 
Chota Nagpur Division. It is connected by good metalled 
roads with Purulia, Hazaribagh, and Chaibasa, and is a large 
trade centre. It is the chief seat of Christian missionary enter- 
prise in Bengal, and is the head-quarters of three important 
missions (see Ranch! District). Ranchi was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 23,ooo,and the expenditure Rs. 22,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000, mainly derived from a tax 
on houses and lands and a conservancy rate ; and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 32,000. The natural drainage of the town is 
excellent, and plenty of good water can be obtained from wells. 
The town contains the usual public buildings ; the District jail 
has accommodation for 217 prisoners, who are employed on 
the manufacture of oil and of rope from aloe fibre. The most 
important schools are the District school, with 338 pupils on 
its rolls in 1902 ; the German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission 
high school, intended chiefly for the education of Christian con- 
verts, with 230 pupils; the first-grade school for vernacular 
teachers, with 22 pupils; the Government industrial school, 
and the blind school. In the industrial school the pupils, 
who in 1902 numbered 50, receive stipends varying from R. i 
to Rs. 3 per month, and are taught carpentering and black- 
smiths’ work, &c., together with a certain amount of reading, 
writing, free-hand drawing, elementary arithmetic, and practical 
geometry. The course of instruction at the blind school, which 
had 20 pupils, includes reading by means of raised type repre- 
senting letters, cane-work, newar weaving, and mat-making. 
It is proposed to build a large asylum for European and 
Eurasian lunatics from Northern India at Ranchi. 

Saru. — Hill in the Gumla subdivision of Ranchi District, 
Bengal, situated in 23° 30' N. and 84° 28' E. It is 3,615 feet 
above sea-level, and is the highest peak on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. 

Palamau (‘ a place of refuge ’). — District in the Chota Nag- 
pur Division of Bengal, lying between 23° 20' and 24° 39' N- 
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and 83° 20' and 84° 58' E.,with an area of 4,914 square miles, figuration. 
It is bounded on the north by Shahabad and Gava ; on the 
east by Gaya, Hazaribagh, and Ranchi ; on the south by Ranchi systems, 
and the State of Surguja ; and on the west by Surguja and the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces. 

The District consists of a confused aggregation of hills, 
offshoots from the Chota Nagpur plateau, and of the valleys 
between them. The hills run in the main east and west, 
though many are at right angles to the general trend. They 
are highest in the south, where they adjoin the Surguja plateau, 
and gradually decrease in size towards the north. The District 
comprises four distinct tracts, which are roughly conterminous 
with the four old fiscal divisions or parganas. By far the 
largest is pargana Palamau, which forms the greater portion 
of the District, consisting of jungle-clad hills and fertile but 
narrow valleys. Pargana Tori is an undulating but in many 
places highly cultivated tract, with a few- large isolated hills ; 
until recently it formed part of the head-quarters subdivision 
of Ranchi District, and its tenures, people, and customs are 
quite distinct from those of Palamau. Pargana Belaunja in 
its southern portion closely resembles Palamau, but towards 
the north it sinks into an extremely fertile valley into which 
the Son yearly overspills. Pargana Japla, in the extreme 
north of the District, is a tract almost devoid of hills and very 
similar to the alluvial portion of the District of Gaya. The 
Son flows along the northern border, but the most important 
river is the Koel. This rises in Barwe in Ranchi District, and 
after flowing nearly due west for about 24 miles, turns north- 
wards, passing through the centre of Palamau, and joins the 
Son not far from the old fort of Rohtasgarh ; its chief affluents 
are the Auranga and Amanat. The Kanhar flows in a north- 
westerly direction along the Surguja boundary, and eventually 
joins the Son in Mirzapur District. 

The characteristic formation of Palamau is gneiss, of which Geology, 
all the more important hill ranges are composed. It is of 
extremely varied constitution, including granitic gneisses, mica 
schists, magnetite schists, huge beds of crystalline lime- 
stone, &c. Along the north-west boundary of the District is 
the eastern termination of a large outcrop. of Bijawar slates, 
which extends westwards for nearly 200 miles through Mirzapur 
and Rewah. The Lower Vindhyans, which rest unconformably 
upon the Bijawars, are found along the valley of the Son, 
where representatives of the Garhbandh, porcellanic, and 
Khinjua groups are found ; the first mentioned contains two 
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subdivisions, a lower one consisting of conglomerates, shales, 
limestones, sandstones, and porcellanites, and an upper band 
of compact limestone of 200 or 300 feet in thickness. The 
rocks of the porcellanic group, which overlies the Garhbandh, 
are indurated, highly siliceous volcanic ashes ; their thickness 
increases as they approach the former centres of volcanic 
activity in the neighbourhood of Kutumba, Nabinagar, and 
Japla. The shales and limestones of the Khinjua group are 
mostly concealed by alluvium along the banks of the Son. As 
the Vindhyans are unfossiliferous, their geological age cannot 
be exactly determined, but there is reason to think that they 
may be as old as Cambrian. 

The next formation, the Gondwana, contains numerous fossil 
plants, which determine its age partly as upper palaeozoic and 
partly as mesozoic. It is of great economic importance on 
account of the coal and iron ore which it contains. It com- 
prises in Palamau the Mahadeva, Panchet, Raniganj, Barakar, 
and Talcher divisions. The rocks of this formation generally 
weather into low undulating ground, but those of the Alaha- 
deva group rise into lofty hills. The coal-seams are restricted 
to the Barakar and Raniganj groups, which consist of alter- 
nating layers of shale and sandstone ; the workable seams are 
found chiefly in the Barakar. The Panchet and Mahadeva 
groups consist principally of sandstones, and the Talcher 
mostly of shales ; the Talchers, which are the oldest Gondwana 
rocks, contain at their base a conglomerate, consisting of large 
boulders embedded in clay, which is supposed to be of glacial 
origin. The Auranga, Hutar, and Daltonganj coal-fields are 
situated entirely in Palamau, which also contains the western 
extremity of the large Karanpura field. The boundaries of the 
coal-fields are usually faults, whose position is indicated by lines 
of siliceous breccia, and hot sulphurous springs are frequent 
along them. The best coal is that in the Daltonganj field. 

Near the southern edge of the District, the lofty flat-topped 
hills known as pats are capped by great masses of laterite, 
resulting from the decomposition of basaltic beds of the 
Deccan trap formation. The largest of these is the vast 
Neturhat plateau west of the Koel river. A few intrusive 
dikes of the same formation occur in the Daltonganj and 
Hutar coal-fields. 

Along the Son, especially below its confluence with the 
Koel, the rocks are concealed by deep alluvium, which merges 
into the alluvial formation of the Gangetic plain. Alluvial 
soil is scattered over many other parts of the District, and 
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nearly everywhere contains in great abundance the calcareous 
concretions known as kankaD. 

The rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and water Botany, 
plants. The surface of the plateau land between the valleys, 
where level, is often bare and rocky ; but, where undulating, is 
usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which Deiidro- 
calavms stricti/s is prominent. The steeper slopes are covered 
with a dense forest mixed with many climbers. Sal {Shorea 
robiista) is gregarious j among the other noteworthy trees are 
oi Bucha)ta 7 na, Semecarptts, Termiiialia, Cedrela, Cassia, 

Butea, Bauhinia, Acacia, and Adiua, which these forests share 
with the similar forests on the Lower Himalayan slopes. MLxed 
with them, however, are a number of characteristically Central 
India trees and shrubs, such as Cochiospertmnn, Soy/rtida, Bos- 
'ivellia, Hardwickia, and Bassia, which do not cross the 
Gangetic plain. One of the features of the flowering trees 
is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season produced by 
the abundance of Butea froudosa and B. superba. 

The chief wild animals to be met with are tigers, leopards, Fanna. 
black bears, bison, sdnthar, clttira (spotted deer), chinkdra, 
four-horned deer, barking-deer, nilgai, antelope, and wild dogs. 

The Government ‘ reserved ’ forests form a shelter for game ; 
and though tigers have probably diminished in number of late 
years, bison and deer have considerably increased, in spite of 
the ravages committed by wild dogs. 

Palamau enjoys a moderate temperature, except during the Tempera- 
hot months of April, May, and June, when the westerly winds 
from Central India cause great heat, combined with very low 
humidity. The mean temperature increases from 74° in March 
to 86° and 94° in April and May, the mean maximum from 88° 
in March to 107° in May, and the mean minimum temperature 
from 59° ill March to 81° in June. During these months 
humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than in any other part of 
Bengal, falling in this District to 57 per cent, in March, 46 per 
cent, in April, and 51 per cent, in May. The mean tempera- 
ture for the year is 77°, falling to 61° during the cold season, 
when the minimum temperature is 47°. The annual rainfall 

^ Detailed descriptions of the Geology of Palamau have been published 
in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey : the Hutar and Auranga coal- 
fields, the gneiss, and the iron ores have been described by V. Ball, in 
vol. XV, part i ; the Daltonganj coal-field by Th. Hughes in vol. viii, part ii ; 
the Karanpura coal-field by Th. Hughes in vol. vii, part iii ; the Lower 
Vindhyans gener.ally by F. Mallet, vol. vii, part i ; and the volcanic rocks of 
that series by E. Vredenbnrg, vol. xxxi, part i. 
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History. 


averages 49 inches, of which 6^ inches fall in June, 14 each in 
July and August, and 8 in September. 

Reliable history does not date back beyond 1603, when the 
Raksel Rajputs were driven out by the Cheros under Bhagwant 
Rai, who took advantage of the local Raja’s absence at a cere- 
mony at Surguja to raise the standard of revolt. The Chero 
dynasty lasted for nearly 200 years, the most famous of the 
line being Medni Rai, surnamed ‘the just,’ who ruled from 
1659 to 1672 and extended his Raj into Gaya, Hazaribagh, 
and Surguja. The erection at Palamau of the older of the 
two forts which form the only places of historical interest in 
the District is ascribed to him; the other, which was never 
completed, was begun by his son. These Rajas apparently 
ruled as independent princes till between 1640 and 1660, when 
the Muhammadans made several attacks on them and forced 
them to pay tribute. In the latter year occurred the attack on 
Palamau fort and its capture by Daud Khan, which forms the 
subject of a large picture (30 feet by 12) preserved by Baud’s 
descendants and described in detail by Colonel Dalton in the 
Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874. In 1722 the ruling 
Raja, Ranjit Rai, was murdered, and Jay Kishan Rai, de- 
scended from the younger son of a former Raja, was placed 
upon the throne. A few years afterwards Jay Kishan was shot 
in a skirmish, and his family fled to Megra in Bihar. Here 
they took refuge with one Udwant Ram, a kdnungo, who in 
1770 took Gopal Rai, grandson of the murdered Raja, to 
Patna and presented him to Captain Camac, the Government 
Agent, as the rightful heir to the Palamau Raj. Captain 
Camac promised the assistance of the British Government and, 
after defeating the troops of the ruling Raja, gave a sanad for 
five years to Gopal Rai and two of his cousins. From this 
time Palamau was included in the British District of Ramgarh. 
A year or two later, Gopal Rai was sentenced to imprisonment 
for being concerned in the murder of the kdnungo who had 
helped him to power. He died at Patna in 1784, and in the 
same year died Basant Rai, who had succeeded to the gaddi on 
his imprisonment. Churaman Rai succeeded ; but by 18Z3 he 
had become insolvent, and Palamau was sold for arrears of 
revenue and bought in by Government for the amount due. 
Three years later old disturbances between the Khanvars and 
Cheros were renewed, and Palamau was given to the Deo 
family in Gaya as a reward for their services in helping to 
quell them. Their regime, however, was unpopular, and in a 
year the country was in open rebellion. So Government was 
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again forced to take up the management of the estate, giving 
the Deo family as compensation a reduction of Rs. 3,000 in the 
Bihar revenue payable on their estates in Bihar. In 1832 
the Kharwars and Cheros again broke out in rebellion, but this 
rising was soon put down. There were no further troubles 
until the Mutiny of 1857, when the Kharwars rose against 
their Rajput landlords ; and the mutineers of the Ramgarh 
Battalion, taking refuge in Palamau, made common cause with 
Nilambar and Pitambar Singh, two malcontent landholders. 
The 26th Madras Native Infantry and a portion of the Ram- 
garh Battalion which had remained loyal defeated the insur- 
gents at the Palamau forts. Nilambar and Pitambar Singh 
were taken prisoners and hanged. In 1834 Palamau was 
included in the District of Lohardaga (now Ranchi), and 
was formed into a separate District in 1892. 

The population of the present area increased from 423,795 The 
in 1872 to 551,075 in 1881, 596,770 in iS9r, and 619,600 
in 1901. The striking increase between 1872 and r88i is 
attributable partly to the greater accuracy of enumeration in 
1881, and partly to the impetus given to enlightened manage- 
ment of estates, and consequently to the extension of cultiva- 
tion, which followed the settlement of the Government estates 
made in 1869-70. The northern part of the District is healthy, 
but not the southern portion. The population is contained in 
3,184 villages and two towns, Daltonganj, the head-quarters, 
and Garwa. The District is very sparsely inhabited, the 
number of persons per square mile being only 126. The 
density is greatest in the alluvial valleys along the course of 
the Koel and Amanat rivers and on the right bank of the 
Son. Elsewhere, and especially in the south and west, the 
country is wild and inhospitable, and is inhabited mainly by 
forest tribes, who eke out .their precarious crops of oilseeds, 
maize, and cotton with -the blossoms of the mahud tree and 
other products of the jungle. There is some emigration to 
Assam. Only 7,000 persons enumerated there in 1901 were 
entered as natives of Palamau ; but it is believed that, owing 
to the recent creation of the District, many of the Palamau 
emigrants returned their birthplace as Lohardaga, and were 
therefore assigned to the category of those born in Ranchi. 

All but about 6 per cent, of the population speak Hindi, 
in most cases a patois of the Bhojpurl dialect known as Nag- 
purl, which has borrowed some of its grammatical forms from 
Chhattlsgarhi ; 3-5 per cent, speak Oraon, a language of the 
Dravidian family; and 2-7 per cent, speak dialects of the 
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Munda family, chiefly Mundarl, Birjia, and Korwa. Of the 
total, 86 per cent, are Hindus, 8.4 per cent. Muhammadans, 
and 4-2 Animists. Those returned as Hindu include large 
numbers of semi-Hinduized aborigines. 

The largest tribes and castes are Bhuiyas (53,000), Khar- 
wars (42,000), and Aliirs ; among other Dravidian tribes dis- 
tinctive of this neighbourhood may be mentioned the Bhogtas, 
Korvvas, Nagesias, and Parhaiyas. The Cheros were at one 
time a dominant race in South Bihar ; they are known in 
Palamau District as ‘the 12,000,’ it being popularly asserted 
that at the beginning of their rule in Palamau they numbered 
12,000 families. Agriculture supports 72 per cent, of the 
population, industries 11-7 per cent., and the professions o-S 
per cent. 

Christians number 7,908, of whom 7,897 are natives. Nearly 
all reside in the Mahuadand tJidna, where a Roman Catholic 
mission is at work and has built a church and a school. 

The rnh' and bhadoi crops, especially the former, are very 
precarious, owing to the lightness and uncertainty of the rain- 
fall, and the rapidity with which all water runs off to the main 
streams. The rice crop is even more precarious, except where 
means of storing up water to irrigate the fields have been pro- 
vided. A few of the more enlightened zamlndars have done 
a great deal to this end, by throwing embankments across the 
natural slope of the country and diverting small streams to fill 
these rude reservoirs; much has also been done by Govern- 
ment in the estates under its direct management. Rice lands 
have all to be laboriously constructed by terracing off favour- 
able hollows or filling up the beds of streams with the earth 
from their banks. For agricultural purposes the District con- 
sists broadly of two interlacing zones. The first consists of 
the valleys of the Amanat, the Koel, and the Son, and con- 
tains stretches of fertile clay covered with rice, sugar-cane, 
and various rahi crops. The second comprises the hilly areas 
which are generally covered with a thin loose gravelly soil ; 
and the population is chiefly dependent for its sustenance on 
the bhadoi crops. The most fertile soil is a black friable clay 
known as kewdl, found in abundance in the valleys and also, 
though without any great depth, in the uplands. It is very 
retentive of moisture and produces good crops of rice, wheat, 
and barley ; in many cases khesdri {Lathyrus sativus) is grown 
on it after the rice has been harvested. 

In 1903-4 the cultivated area was estimated at 577 square 
miles, current fallows at 588 square miles, and other cultivable 
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waste at 1,072 square miles.' Rice, which is the staple crop statistics 
in the valleys, is grown on 238 square miles, the winter crop ““j* 
being the most important ; maize covers 55 square miles ; 
while other cereals, including martta, gram, barley, wheat, 
millets such as kodon, sdwdn, and gondii, and pulses, chiefly 
rahar and khesdri, cover an area of 335 square miles. The 
chief miscellaneous crops are sugar-cane, oilseeds, cotton, and 
poppy. 

Cultivation is extending fast, and it is estimated that in the Improvc- 
Government estates the increase amounted to 9 per cent, during 
the seven years ending 1903. In private estates the further tural 
spread of cultivation depends on the degree to which the indi- 
vidual landlords attend to the wants of their ryots in the matter 
of irrigation. Spasmodic attempts have been made to improve 
the quality of crops by the selection of seed, but greater suc- 
cess has attended the introduction of new varieties ; and sugar- 
cane, chillies, linseed, potatoes, and gram are being grown more 
extensively than they were a few years ago. No use was made 
of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts till 
1896, but in the six following years Rs. 1,40,000 was advanced, 
most of which has been repaid. In 1902-3 the operations 
were further extended, Government advancing Rs. 20,000 to 
zamlnddrs under the former Act and Rs. 38,000 to tenants 
under the latter Act. 

The cattle are poor ; they are grazed in the jungles, and in Cattle, 
the hot months large numbers are sent to the high lands in the 
south and south-west and to the Surguja State, where pasture 
is abundant. 

Irrigation is mainly confined to the construction of reser- Irrigation, 
voirs or bd/idhs, the more useful and valuable of which are 
filled by the waters of diverted streams. Great skill is often 
shown in planning and carrying out these schemes, and water 
is frequently carried by means of rude channels and raised 
embankments for a distance of 6 or 7 miles. These works are 
extraordinarily remunerative, and seldom yield a profit of less 
than 20 to 25 per cent. It is estimated that half the area 
under rice is irrigated in this manner ; practically the only 
other crops irrigated are sugar-cane, poppy, chillies, and garden 
produce. 

The District contains 260 square miles of forest, of which Forests. 
188 square miles are ‘reserved’ forest under the management 
of the Forest department, and the remainder are ‘ protected ’ 
forests under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. The 
latter comprise the surplus area left in each Government 
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village after allotting to the tenants for extending cultivation 
twice as much waste as there is cultivated Land. The 
‘ reserved ’ forests lie chiefly in the south of the District, the 
Barasand, the largest block, extending over 89 square miles to 
the south of the Koel river. The most valuable tree is the sil 
{Shorea robusta), which grows best in the more fertile soil 
along the foot of the hills. It is here found in places almost 
pure ; higher up mixed species become more abundant, and on 
the sides and tops of the hills, where the soil is poorer, rJ/ 
ceases to grow. Other valuable trees are satin-wood {Chioioxy- 
Ion Swieienia), ebony {DiosJ>yros vielano.xylon), and black-wood 
{Dalbergia lali/olia), which are found in the mixed forest above 
the sal, but not in sufficiently large size to ensure a steady 
revenue. The majority of the forests are remote from the 
railway, and revenue is at present chiefly derived from bam- 
boos, which are generally sold at Rs. 2 per 1,000. Other 
minor products of limited importance are sabai grass {Iscbac- 
mum angustifolium), lac, and the fruit of the mahtia tree ; gum 
kino is being experimentally extracted from the PUrocurpus 
Marsupium for use in dyeing and tanning. The receipts from 
the ‘reserved’ forests in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,000. 
There are extensive private forests, but these are as a rule less 
valuable than those belonging to Government, the landlords 
having only lately begun to preserve them. Plantations of 
mahuCi, teak, mahogany, kusum, and divi-divi plants have been 
made, but have not as yet gone beyond the e.xpcrimental 
stage. 

The most important coal-field is that of Daltonganj, where 
the coal-bearing rocks in the valley of the North Koel river 
extend over an area of about 30 square miles, and the coal 
contains a good proportion of carbon. The Auranga field has 
an area of 97 square miles and contains numerous coal-seams, 
some .of large size, but the quality of the coal is indiflerent. 
The Hutar field, which lies to the west of the Auranga, has an 
area of about 79 square miles ; the coal is somewhat inferior 
to that of Daltonganj. The Baran-Daltonganj branch of the 
East Indian Railway now taps the Daltonganj field, and Las 
brought the coal within reach of Cawnpore and other large 
manufacturing centres in the United Provinces. Mines were 
opened in 1902 at Rajhara and Singra; the former mine was 
first worked in 1857, but it had been closed owing to difficulties 
of transport. The coal is worked by means of pits and inclined 
planes ; the output in 1903 w.as 34,000 tons and on the average 
1,200 hands were employed; the labourers arc for the most 
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part Cheros and other local men. An immense quantity of 
iron ore is found all over the District, especially in. the neigh- 
bourhood of the coal-fields. It is of three kinds : magnetite 
occurring in the gneiss, siderite with brown and red hematite 
in the Gondwana, and red and brown hematite in the laterite. 

The ores from the Gondwana are the most valuable. At 
present they are worked only to a small extent by some of 
the jungle tribes, and the out-turn is barely enough to satisfy 
local requirements. Limestone, sandstone, laterite, and graphite 
also exist, but difficulties of transport have hitherto prevented 
their being utilized. Copper has been found, but not in 
sufficient quantities to be worked profitably. 

Arts and manufactures exist only in the most primitive Arts and 
form \ and artisans do no more than supply the local demand 
for cotton cloth, brass utensils, silver and lac ornaments of the 
rudest kind, blankets, tat cloths for pack-bullock bags, rude 
country guns which sell at R. i for each span length of the 
barrel, and steel and iron for the manufacture of ploughs and 
tdngis, a rude kind of axe. Ghi is made, tasar silkworms are 
reared, and lac is produced for export. 

The chief exports are hides, lac, ghi, oilseeds, bamboos. Commerce, 
catechu, and coal ; and the chief imports are European piece- 
goods, salt, brassware, sugar, tobacco, kerosene oil, and rice ; 
ghl, mustard, and hides are brought in from Surguja. Except 
in the neighbourhood of the railway stations, where carts are 
used, the goods are carried on pack-bullocks. Most of the 
exports are sent in the first instance to Gaya or Dinapore. 

The chief trade centres are Garwa, Daltonganj, Hariharganj, 
Husainabad, Pathra, and Chandwa. Barter is a common 
form of trading and affords great opportunities for profit to 
the middleman. 

The Daltonganj section of the East Indian Railway (opened Raihv.iys 
in 1902) runs for 55 miles Avithin the District. The District 
contains 322 miles of road (of which 26 are metalled), and 
38 miles of village tracks. The principal lines are from 
Daltonganj to Gaya District via Hariharganj and Manatu, to 
Ranchi, to the extreme south of the District through the 
Government forests, and to Mirzapur and Husainabad via 
the important market of Garwa ; a good road from Garwa in 
the direction of Surguja is under construction. Quicksands 
in the Koel and its great breadth are extremely unfavourable 
to the development of the country west of that river. 

Palamau was visited by famine in 1897 and again in 1900. Famine. 
On the former occasion the number of workers relieved was 
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433,663 (in terms of one day) and on tlic latter ; the 

numbers gratuitously relieved were 453,941 and 31,77 •, 
tively. In 1S97, 15,000 maunds of Ilurma rice were imjsutcii 
under a Government bounty of 3 annas per imumd, ar.d tb.e 
leading zawinJars rendered Irnul assistance in the relief i f 
their tenantry. The total expenditure by Ginernmi-ni wa, 
Rs. 1,19,000 in 1S97 ;md Rs. 30,000 in 1900. 

The subdivisional system h.is not yet been introduced ; .u-,.! 
the .administration of the whole District is carried on irum 
Ualtonganj, where the staff consists of the Deputy-fommi . 
sioner and two I)eputy-M.agistr.Ue-Collectors. 

The principal civil and crimin.al court is that of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chotii N.'igpur, who is stationed at Rar.chl. 
The local criminal courts arc those of the Deputy-Commi.siom r 
and the two Deputy-Magistrates. The DeiJUty-Commic.iot'.cr 
li.as special powers under section 34 of the Criminal I’rr cedun- 
Code, and is also ex ojjido Subordinate Judge of the Didtii.1, 
A Munsif is stationed at Pal.imau for the dis{)o.xd of ci\il 
work. The crimes most chamcteristic of I’al.lmau .ire petty 
dacoities committed by the Korw.ls, a scmi-s.uage tribe of the 
neighbouring Native .State of Surguj.l, and the poi.,uniiig of 
cattle for the sake of their hides. 

In 1773 the R.damau /arcana was settled with .Mah.'ir.'ij.i 
Gop.al liai for five years at a revenue of Rs. 5,000, ri.,in.; to 
Rs. 12,000 in the third year. It was then settled for lerr ye.irs 
at .an annual revenue of Rs. 15,000. In 1S12 the .M.d!,ir.ij i, 
Churaman Rai, was in arrears to the extent of R .. 55,000 ; .md 
the far^iina was put up to public auction ami bou.;hi in by 
Government for the amount due, thus becoming .1 Go. eminent 
estate. Rrom that [ieriod to 1S39, with the e\ce[)tiiin i.f tiie 
period during which Palamau was given over to the I >eo K.'ij.i ■, 
the band revenue demand w.is ifir.; Rs. 25,000, of which 
Rs. 13,000 was p.iyable by the under the .Mah.tr.ij'i 

and Rs. 12,000 w.as rcsscssed on the k/uilui \ill.igc. under 
direct management. In 1339 the /Ivbr.'ir,; vilbigc . w, re .ettied 
with the farmer for twenty je.its at Rs. 12,000, and tin- rt-nt 
payable by the jCt^irJCirs was r.iised to R.--. i6,cco. In 1059 
the khiilsa villages were summarily settled fur three )< arj fur 
Rs. 22,000, and in 1363 a thirty ye.irs' settlement cun 
eluded with the firmer for Rs. 36,000, Tin. .irr.Ui.;e!i!‘,nt 
continued till 1S96, when a new settlement for fifteeii scar; 
was made direct with the ryots. At tlie tame time ti;c 
dCirs were recognized .f. holder., of permariciitly .eliled t 
the sum they were then paying to Guvernmer-.t ti.e rej.re- 
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sentative of the Maharaja of Palamau being fixed as the 
revenue payable in perpetuity. The current demand of land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,07,000, of which Rs. 27,000 was 
payable by 255 permanently settled estates, Rs. 1,400 by 
4 temporarily settled estates, and the remainder by the Govern- 
ment estates. The incidence of land revenue is only 4I annas 
per cultivated acre ; the average rental is Rs. 2-14-4, but the 
amount varies with the nature of the land cultivated, the means 
for irrigating it, and its situation in tlie District. The best 
rice land lets for Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 an acre in parts of the 
Garwa and Patun thduas ; Rs. 6 in the Government estates ; 
and Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 in the south of the District. The best 
bhadoi and rabi lands fetclv only Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 an acre, while 
in the Government estates the maximum rate is Rs. 3. In 
some parts as much as Rs. 10 per acre is charged for land 
growing sugar-cane. The average area in possession of a 
tenant may be roughly estimated at 5-6 acres. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees, since the formation of the District : — 



1892-3. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

63 

1,02 

89 

Total revenue . 

2,75 

3.11 

3.48 


Outside the municipality of Dalxonganj, local affairs are Local and 
managed by the District board. Its income in 1903-4 was '“"awipal 
Rs. 80,000, of which Rs. 37,000 was derived from rates; and ment. 
the expenditure was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 55,000 spent 
on public works. 

The District contains ro police stations and rr outposts. Police and 
The force subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 
consisted of 2 inspectors, 19 sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
and 213 constables. There was also a rural police force of 
147 daffadars and 1,109 chauktddrs, including 54 ghdtwdls 
who are maintained to patrol the roads at the passes over the 
hills. A District jail at Daltonganj has accommodation for 
124 prisoners. 

Education is very backward, only 1-9 per cent, of the Education, 
population (3-7 males and o-i females) being able to read and 
write in 1901 ; but since the constitution of the District in 
1892 the number of pupils has increased from 4>3r7 to 8,328 
in 1903-4, of whom 1,024 were girls. In the latter year 15-9 
per cent, of the boys and 2-1 per cent, of the girls of school- 
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going age were at school. Of the 332 educational institutions, 
II provided for secondary and 31 1 for primary education, 
and there was a training school. The most important institu- 
tion is the high school at Daltonganj. The total e.\'penditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 50,000, of which Rs. 15,000 
was contributed from Provincial revenues, Rs. 19,000 from 
District funds, and Rs. 13,000 from fees. 

The District contains 4 dispensaries, of which that at 
Daltonganj has accommodation for 20 in-patients. Altogether, 
the cases of 12,495 out-patients and 341 in-patients were treated 
at these institutions in 1903, and 534 operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 5,000, the sources of income 
being Rs. 1,700 from Government, Rs. 2,500 from Local and 
Rs. 400 from municipal funds, and Rs. i,roo from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is not compulsory e.xcept in Daltonganj. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was only 
18,000, or 29-3 per 1,000 of the population. The mortality 
from small-pox is higher than in most Bengal Districts. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. xvi 
(1877) ; L. R. Forbes, Settlement Refort of Palamau (Calcutta, 
1875); B. C. Basu, Report on the Agriculture of the District 
of Lohardaga (Calcutta, 1890) ; D. Sunder, Settlement Report 
of the Palamau District (Calcutta, r898).] 

Daltonganj. — Head-quarters of Palamau District, Bengal, 
situated in 24'’ 3' N. and 84° 4' E., on the North Koel river. 
Population (1901), 5,837. It is named after Colonel Dalton, 
at one time Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. The town, which 
lies to the immediate south of the Daltonganj coal-field {see 
Pal.amau District), and is connected by a branch line with 
the East Indian Railway system, possesses a brisk local trade. 
Daltonganj was constituted a municipality in 1888. The 
income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 5,700, 
and the expenditure Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 12,000, derived from various sources, such as a tax on 
persons (or property tax), a tax on houses and lands, the 
receipts from markets, and a conservancy rate; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 9,000. 

Garwa. — Town in the Palamau District of Bengal, situated 
in 24° 10' N. and 83° 50' E., on the Danro river. Population 
(1901), 3,6ro. Garwa is the chief distributing centre for the 
surplus produce of the District, and of a great part of Surguja 
State. Stick-lac, resin, catechu, cocoons of tasar silk, hides, 
oilseeds, ght, cotton, and iron are here collected for export; 
the imports are food-grains, brass vessels, piece-goods, blankets. 
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silk, salt, tobacco, spices, drugs, &c. The market is held in 
the dry season on the sands of the Danro river. 

Manbhum. — District in the Chota Nagpur Division of Boun- 
Bengal, lying between 22° 43' and 24° 4' N. and 85° 49' and paries, con- 
86° 54' E., with an area of 4,147 square miles. It is bounded and^hili"’ 
on the north by Hazaribagh and the Santal Parganas ; on the 
east by Burdwan, Bankura, and Midnapore ; on the south by 
Singhbhum ; and on the west by Ranchi and Hazaribagh. 

The whole of the northern boundary is marked by the Barakar 
river ; on the north-east, the Barakar and Damodar rivers 
separate the District from Burdwan; while the Subarnarekha 
flows along the boundary for short distances on the west 
and south. 

Manbhum District forms the first step of a gradual descent 
from the table-land of Chota Nagpur to the delta of Lower 
Bengal. The undulation so characteristic of Chota Nagpur 
here becomes less pronounced, and level tracts of considerable 
extent are of frequent occurrence. In the north and east the 
country is open, and consists of a series of rolling downs, 
dotted here and there \vith isolated conical hills. During the 
hot season the scarcity of trees gives to this part of the country 
a scorched and dreary appearance ; but in the rains the fresh 
green of the young rice and the varying foliage of the low 
jungle form contrasts of colouring with the soil, and the scenery 
assumes a park-like aspect. In the west and south the country 
is more broken and the scenery far more picturesque. Here the 
Baghmundi range striking out from the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
and farther to the south the Dalma rangedividing Manbhum from 
Singhbhum, stand up as commanding features in the landscape. 

These hills are covered almost to their summits with large and 
heavy forest. The principal hills are Dalma (3,407 feet), the 
highest peak of the range of that name ; Panchkot or Panchet 
(1,600 feet), situated to the north-east of Purulia; and Ganga- 
bari or Gajburu, the highest peak of the Baghmundi plateau, 
situated about 20 miles south-west from Purulia. The principal 
river is the Kasai, which flows through the District from north- 
west to south-east and then turns almost due south as it passes 
into Midnapore; the total length of its course is about 171 
miles. Just above Raipur the Kasai forms rapids and several 
picturesque waterfalls of no great height. The Damodar flows 
through Manbhum in an easterly direction with a slight in- 
clination to the south. Its chief tributary, the Barakar, has 
already been mentioned as forming part of the north-eastern 
boundary of the District, and the Subarnarekha as dividing 
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it on the west and south from Ranchi and Singhbhum. The 
only other rivers of any importance are the Dhalkisor, which 
rises in the east of Manbhum and after a short south-easterly 
course enters Bankura ; and the Silai, also rising in the east of 
the District and flowing south-east into Bankura. 

Geology. The geological formations are the Archaean and the Gond- 
wana. The Archaean rocks consist of gneiss and crystalline 
schists, the gneiss occupying by far the largest portion of the 
District. It belongs principally to the group known as ‘ Bengal 
gneiss,’ which is remarkable for its varied composition, con- 
sisting of successive bands of intermixed granitic, granulitic, 
and dioritic gneisses, and micaceous chloritic and hornblendic 
schists, with a laminated or foliated structure striking usually 
east and west. About the centre of the District is a great belt 
of unfoliated or only slightly foliated granitic intrusions, also 
striking east and west, and extending westwards into the ad- 
jacent District of Ranchi. Crystalline limestones occasionally 
occur. Along the southern boundary there exists a group of 
rocks resembling the Dharwar schists of Southern India, which 
were originally sedimentary and volcanic, but have been altered 
into quartzites, quartzitic sandstones, slates of various kinds, 
hornblendic mica, and talcose and chloritic schists, the latter 
passing into potstones, greenstones, and epidiorites. 

Quite close to the southern boundary of Manbhum the 
schists are invaded by a gigantic dike of basic igneous rock, 
forming an imposing east and west range which culminates 
in the lofty Dalma hill. The schists are here more meta- 
morphosed than elsewhere, with a considerable development 
of iron ores ; in this neighbourhood, moreover, the rocks are 
richest in gold. 

The Gondwanas, whose age as determined by fossil plants 
is partly upper palaeozoic and partly mesozoic, are the principal 
rocks from an economic point of view. They occur along the 
Damodar river and form the Ranfganj coal-field, the western 
portion of which lies in Manbhum, and the rich Jherria coal- 
field almost entirely situated within the District. The Gond- 
wana rocks comprise the Mahadeva, Panchet, Raniganj, 
ironstone shales, Barakar, and Talcher divisions, of which all 
but the first belong to the Lower Gondwanas. The series 
consists throughout almost exclusively of shales and sand- 
stones. The coal seams are restricted to the Barakar and 
Raniganj divisions. 

The coal-fields owe their preservation from denudation and 
their present situation to a system of faults that has sunk them 
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amidst the surrounding gneiss. The faults are easily recog- 
nized along their boundaries, especially on the south, and 
sulphurous hot springs are often situated in their neighbour- 
hood. Innumerable fissures are occupied by intrusive dikes 
of basalt and of mica-apatite-peridotite, the latter being fre- 
quently detrimental to the coal seams, which have often been 
burnt away by it. These intrusions are of the same age as the 
volcanic rocks of the Rajmahal hills*. 

The narrower valleys are often embanked for rice cultivation. Botany, 
and the rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water plants/ The surface of the plateau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but where un- 
dulating is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 
Dendrocalamus strictus is prominent. The steep slopes of 
the higher hills are covered with a dense forest mixed with 
climbers. Sal {Shorea robusia) is gregarious ; among the 
other noteworthy trees are species of Bnchanania, Semecarpus, 
Terminalia, Cedrela, Cassia, Butea, Bauhinia, Acacia, and 
Adina, which these forests share with similar ones on the 
lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, however, are 
a number of characteristically Central India trees and shrubs, 
such as Cochlospermuvi, Soymida, Boswellia, Hardwickia, and 
Bassia, which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the 
features of the upper edge of the hills is a dwarf palm, Fhocfiix 
acaulis ; while the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season 
produced by the abundance of Butea frondosa and B. superba 
is also striking. 

Tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, hyenas, deer, and wild dogs Faun.n. 
were formerly common, but are now decreasing in numbers, 
tigers being very rare visitors. The short-tailed Indian pango- 
lin (Manis peniadactyla), which owing to its peculiar habits is 
one of the least-known quadrupeds in India, is occasionally 
found in the jungles bordering on Singhbhum. 

Temperature is moderate, except during the hot months ofTemper.i- 
April, May, and June, when the westerly winds from Central 
India cause great heat with very low humidity. The mean 
temperature increases from 82° in March to 89° in April, May, 

* The Archaean series has been described by V. Ball, A/e/wo/Vr, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. xviii, pt. ii ; the Raniganj coal-field by W. T. Blanford, 

Memoirs, vq \. iii, pt. i; the Jherria coal-field by Th. Hughes, Memoirs, 
vol. V, pt. iii, and by Th. Ward, Secords, Geological Survey of India, 
vol. XXV, pt. ii ; the mica-apatite-peridotites by T. H. Holland, Records, 
vol. xxvii, pt. iv. 

The above account was contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. 
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and June, the mean maximum from 95° in March to 101° in 
May, and the mean minimum from 68° to 76°. The annual 
rainfall averages 53 inches, of which 8-9 inches fall in June, 
13-4 in July, 13-2 in August, and 7-8 in September. 

History. The distinctive tribe of the District is the Bhumij, who are 
closely allied to the Mundas and have been identified with 
the Bajra Bhumi of Jain legendary history. The ancient Jains 
have left their traces in the ruins of temples near Purulia and 
several places along the course of the Kasai and Damodar. 
rivers. But we have no authentic records of this part of the 
country till Muhammadan times, when it was regarded as part 
of the Jharkand or ‘forest tract,’ which is the name given 
in the Akbarndma to the whole region from Birbhum and 
Panchet to Ratanpur in the Central Provinces and from 
Rohtasgarh in South Bihar to the frontier of Orissa. In the 
Bddshdhndma the zaminddr of Panchet is shown as a com- 
mander of horse under Shah Jahan, and his zaminddri was 
subject to a fixed peshkask. The territory comprised in the 
present District of Manbhum was acquired by the British with 
the grant of the Dlwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa in 1765. 
Up to 1805 the estates contained in it were attached, some to 
BirbhQm and some to Midnapore ; but in that year they were 
formed vvith a few others into a separate District called the 
Jungle Mahals. In 1832 one Ganga Narayan, a claimant' 
to the Barabhum estate in this District, rose in rebellion, but 
was driven to SinghbhQm, where he died. As a result of 
these disturbances, a change of administration was determined 
upon, and by Regulation XIII of 1833 the District of the 
Jungle Mahals was broken up ; the estates of Senpahari, Sher- 
garh, and Bishnupur were transferred to Burdwan, while the 
remainder, with the estate of Dhalbhum detached at the same 
time from Midnapore, were formed into the present District 
of Manbhum, which was withdrawn from the regular system of 
administration and placed under an officer called the Principal 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General for the South- 
West Frontier. Subsequently, by Act XX of 1854, his title was 
changed to Deputy-Commissioner, and that of the Governor- ' 
General’s Agent to Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. Dhal- 
bhum had again been transferred to SinghbhQm eight years 
previous to this, and the District of Manbhum was reduced to 
its present area by further transfers of minor importance in 
1871 and 1879. When the District was first constituted, the 
civil station was fixed at Manbazar, but it was transferred to 
Purulia in 1838. During the Mutiny of 1857 the military 
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garrison at Purulia, which consisted of 64 sepoys of the 
Ramgarh battalion and 12 sowars, all Hindustanis, plundered 
the treasury, released the prisoners in the jail, burnt the 
records, and then marched off towards Ranchi. 

The District contains several interesting archaeological re- Archaco- 
mains. The most ancient of these are ascribed to the Jain 
Saraks, including ruins at Palma, Charra, Pakbira, where 
a temple, belonging probably to the seventh century, contains 
a statue of the Jain hierarch Arnanath, and Deoli, where 
there is a group of temples, one containing a fine Jain figure 
now also known as ArnanSth. Instances of early Brahmanical 
architecture occur in the villages of Para and Katras. A group 
of temples at Telkupl on the Damodar belongs apparently to 
the early part of the Muhammadan period. Other interesting 
ruins exist at Dalmi, Borasi, and Panchet. 

The population increased from 82o,52t in 1872 to 1,058,228 The 
in 1881, to 1,193,328 in 1891, and to 1,301,364 in 1901. P=op*'^- 
This rapid growth is due mainly to the healthiness of the 
climate and the fecundity of the aboriginal tribes who form 
the majority of the inhabitants; in 1881 it was also due in 
part to better enumeration, white recently the natural increase 
has been assisted by the opening up of the country by railways 
and the growth of the coal industry. Blindness and leprosy 
are exceptionally common. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below ; — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween l8gi 
and IQOI. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Purulia 

Gobindpur . 

District total 

3.344 

803 

3 

4.273 

1.248 

1,024,242 

277,122 

306 

345 

+ . 5-4 
+ 25-1 

42.323 

10,104 

4.147 

3 

5.521 

1,301.364 

314 

4 - 9-1 

52,427 


The three towns are Purulia, the head-quarters, Jhalida, 
and Raghunathpur. The density is greatest in the alluvial 
tract along the banks of the Damodar ; in the broken country 
in the north-west and south the inhabitants are fewer, except 
in the neighbourhood of the Jherria coal-field, where the 
mines attract large numbers of labourers. The Jherria, and 
Topchanchi ihanas in the north-west, which contain the greater 
number of the collieries, grew by 75 and 30 per cent, re- 
spectively during the decade ending 1901, accounting between 
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them for over 45 per cent, of the total increase. A large 
number of immigrants, chiefly from Hazaribagh, Bihar, and 
the United Provinces, come to work in the mines; but the 
emigrants, more than half of whom were enumerated in Assam, 
exceed the immigrants by over 74,000. The vernacular of 
the District is the western dialect of Bengali known as Rarhi 
boli. Along the western border this merges into Hindi, the 
dialect spoken being locally known as Karmali or Khotta, or 
even Khotta Bangala. Santali is spoken by 182,000 persons. 
Hindus number 1,132,619, or 87 per cent, of the total; 
Animists, 103,011, or 7*9 per cent.; and Muhammadans, 
62,799, or 4-8 per cent. 

Castes and The aboriginal element is strongly represented, the most 
dons^^' numerous tribes being the Santals (195,000, of whom 96,000 
were returned as Hindus, and 99,000 as Animists), Bhumij 
(to9,ooo), and Koras (22,000). Many of the lower Hindu 
castes consist to a great extent of aboriginal elements ; such 
are the Bauris (99,000), Bhuiyas (37,000), Rajwars (32,000), 
and Doms (19,000), and probably also the Kurmis (241,000), 
the most numerous caste in the District. Agriculture supports 
67 per cent, of the population, industries ii-7 per cent., and 
the professions i-3 per cent. 

Christian Christians number 2,910, of whom 2,599 are natives. The 
missions. German Evangelistic Lutheran Mission, which began tvork in 
1864, maintains schools and also works among the lepers; 
while a mission of the Free Church of Scotland in the Gobind- 
pur subdivision has a community of 700. 

General The surface consists of a succession of tolling uplands with 
tnrarcon intervening hollows, along which the drainage runs off to join 
ditions. the larger streams. The soil is for the most part composed of 
hard, dry, ferruginous gravel, which has been furrowed into 
countless small channels by the discharge of surface drainage ; 
but many of the lower levels are filled with good alluvial soil. 
The lower slopes of these uplands, and the swampy ground 
between, supply the only land on which a wet rice crop can be 
grown without elaborate levelling and embanking. The hill- 
sides, when terraced for rice cultivation, present the appearance 
of a series of steps varying from i to 5 feet in height. In 
some cases the beds of streams are banked up at intervals and 
made into long narrow rice fields. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the 
statistics ^a^l^ the next page, in square miles. 

andprinci- It is estimated that 10 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
pal crops, twice cropped. The most important staple is rice, which 
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covers an area of 1,438 square miles. Two- principal crops 
are grown : the nuan or aus^ which is sown broadcast as soon 
as possible after the first good fall of rain and reaped at the 
end of September ; and the haiinaniik or aman, which is sown 
in a nursery about the end of May and afterwards transplanted 
and finally reaped from November to January. A third but 
less important crop, the summer rice or goradhan, is sown 
broadcast in May on table-lands and tops of ridges, and is 
reaped in August. The first two crops are grown only on 
lands where there is a good supply of water. Other important 
cereals are maize, grown on 172 square miles, mania, bdjra, 
wheat, and barley. Green crops and pulses — including gram, 
mimg, kalai, rahar, peas, Mesdri, beans, kurtln, and masurl — 
are cultivated on 245 square miles. Among oilseeds rape and 
mustard are grown on 52 square miles, and HI on about 16 
square miles. Some sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco are also 
grown. Rotation of crops is practised to a very limited extent. 
Manure is used for all crops to which the cultivator can afford 
to apply it. It usually consists of cow-dung, ashes, decayed 
leaves and grass, and black mud mixed with decayed vegetable 
matter gathered from the bottoms and sides of stagnant pools 
and tanks. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

^vasle. 

Forest. 

Purulia . 

3^344 

1.485 

161 

11 

Gobindpur 

803 

470 

5 ' 

4 

Total 

. 4.147 

J.955 

212 

'5 


There is an ever-increasing demand for land ; and, in spite Improve- 
of the unusual amount of labour required to bring fresh fields 
under cultivation, reclamation is steadily proceeding under the tural 
tenures known as naydbadi and jalsdsan. The proportion 
uncultivated waste is still high, but it is estimated that during 
the decade ending 1901-2 there was an increase of 60 per cent, 
in the area under crops. Little advantage is taken of the 
provisions of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts, but during the lean years 1896-8 about Rs. 86,000 was 
advanced under these Acts. 

The local cattle are small, but a larger variety is some- Cattle, 
times obtained by cross-breeding with large Hazaribagh bulls. 

Regular pasture grounds are rare ; but sufficient rice straw is 
kept in stock by the ryots for fodder during the hot months, 
and after the break of the rains the extensive waste lands of 
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the District afford ample pasturage. Fairs are held annually 
at Chakultor, south of Purulia, in September for a month, and 
at Anara on the Purulia-Barakar road for about twenty days 
in April. 

The surface drainage is rapid and the soil dries up quickly ; 
irrigation of some kind is thus essential for most crops. There 
are no canals or other artificial water-courses, but there is 
a very large number of tanks and ahars. The latter are 
reservoirs, often of considerable size, constructed by running 
a dam across a ravine or dip, thereby holding up the natural 
surface drainage. The fields below the dam are kept con- 
tinually moist by the percolation of the water. 

There are two small ‘ protected ’ forests, but no revenue is 
derived from them. The predominant tree is sd/ {S/ioreu 
robiista). The principal minor jungle products are lac, catechu, 
saiai grass, and iasar silk cocoons. Lac rearing forms the 
occupation of a large section of the population. The best 
variety is produced on kusum trees {Schleichera irijuga), and 
inferior qualities on ber (Zizyp/ius Jttjuba) and J>alas (JBuIca 
frondosa). The chief edible jungle products are the flowers 
of the mahud {Bassia latifolia) and the fruits of the ber and 
singhdra ( Trapa bispitiosd). 

The most important mineral in Manbhiim is coal, which is 
mined on a large scale in the Gobindpur subdivision. The 
Jherria coal-field occupies an area of about iSo square miles, 
and a portion of the Ranlganj-Barakar field also e.vtcnds into 
the District. Coal had long been known to e.vist in M.anbhum, 
but as recently as iSgi only two mines were being worked, 
with an output of 78,000 tons. The Jherria field was tapped 
by the railway in 1894; and the output of coal from the 
collieries of the District rose from 129,000 tons in that year to 
1,281,000 tons in 1895, nearly the whole of the increase 
coming from the Jherria field. After a short period of de- 
pression in the two following years the industry has grown 
steadily, and in 1903 as many as 141 collieries were at work: 
namely, 115 in the Jherria field and 26 in the Ranfganj field, 
with outputs of 2,746,000 tons and 246,000 tons, and giving 
employment to 28,000 and 3,000 persons respectively. The 
most important concerns are those of the Barakar Coal Com- 
pany, Jardine Skinner & Co., the Standard Coal Company, 
Agabeg Brothers, MacLeod & Co., Turner Morrison & Co., 
the RSnlganj Coal Association, the Bengal Coal Company, 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Coal Company. 

Steam-power is generally used in the Ranfganj field, but 
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only in twenty-four collieries in the Jherria field, where good 
coal is often found very near the surface and the roof in many 
instances is of hard stone, and the system of working by 
means of inclines is practicable. Shafts are never of the 
depths common in most collieries in England, and the mines 
are consequently free from the danger arising from gas j the 
deepest shaft in the Jherria field is one of 320 feet belonging 
to the Bhaga colliery. 

Many of the labourers employed are local residents, but a 
large number also come from Hazaribagh; they generally 
belong to the aboriginal tribes or low Hindu castes. The 
relations between capital and labour appear to be on the 
whole satisfactory, and as the demand for labour is very great, 
a colliery manager has every inducement to treat his miners 
well; they are generally paid by piece-work at rates varying 
from 12 annas to Rs. 1-4 per too cubic feet of coal raised, 
the wages earned usually amounting to 7 or 8 annas a day. 

About three-fourths of the coal produced is purchased by 
large European firms who carry it by rail to Calcutta. A 
small quantity is used by mills and steamships there ; but by 
far the greater portion is shipped to Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Penang, Singapore, and other ports. About one- 
fourth of the output is consumed by different railways and by 
mills in the Upper Provinces. 

A clay ironstone, constituting a large proportion of the iron- 
stone shales, is especially rich and plentiful in the Raniganj 
coal-field, where it is sometimes associated with carbonaceous 
matter forming a black-band iron ore. Among the gneissose 
and schistose rocks there are magnetic and titaniferous iron 
ores. Red hematite occurs in the siliceous fault breccias of 
the same areas, and lateritic iron ores also exist. The rocks 
on the southern boundary of the District constitute part of the 
northern edge of the auriferous tract of Chota Nagpur. They 
are traversed by innumerable gold-bearing quartz veins, from 
which has been derived the alluvial gold obtained in all the 
rivers that drain the schist area. The Patkflm Prospecting 
Syndicate, attempted to work the gold on an extensive scale, 
but failed, and the careful investigation to which the area has 
been subjected of late years leaves very little hope of extract- 
ing the gold at a profit. A vein of argentiferous galena occurs 
about a mile east of Dhadka, in the south-east of the District. 
Several small soapstone quarries are worked; and rubble, 
quartz, kankar, sandstone, trap, and basalt are also quarried. 

Shellac is largely manufactured, especially in the Jhalida 
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and Balarampur thanas, and 54 factories employing 1,400 
hands were at work in 1903-4. The manufacture of tasar 
silk is carried on chiefly in the Raghunathpur ihana, and w.is 
formerly an important industry; but in 1903-4 the estim-atcd 
out-turn was only 16,000 yards. Coarse cotton cloths arc 
woven all over the District, and are preferred by the lower 
classes to the imported machine-made article on account of 
their superior durability. Brass and bell-metal utensils and 
rough brass ornaments are also manufactured in several places. 
Soapstone found in the Chandil ihdna is made into cups, 
images, iSic., but the industry is small. An inferior quality of 
rope is made from sabai grass, which grows e.\tensively in the 
Patkum, Baghmundi, Barabhum, and HcsMlar^a/tas. Cutlery 
and guns are made at Jhalida. 

The chief e.xports are coal and coke ; and the chief imports 
are salt, rice, gram, pulses, kerosene oil, cotton twist and 
cotton piece-goods, molasses, sugar, and tobacco. Most of 
the imports come from Calcutta and Burdwan, with the excep- 
tion of gram, pulses, tobacco, and molasses, which come 
chiefly from Bihar. The coal e.xported by rail in 1903-4 
amounted to over 2,000,000 tons, of which nearly three- 
quarters was sent to Calcutta and Howrah. The principal 
trade centres are Purulia, Jhalida, Chas, Raghunathpur, Chan- 
dil, Chirkunda, Gobindpur, Manbazar, Ichagarh, Barab.u.lr, 
Dubra, and Nirsa. Most of the external trade is carried on 
by rail ; bullock-carts are extensively used for local traffic. 
The greater part of the trade is carried on by Marwaris and 
Gandhabaniks. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway traverses the head-quarters 
subdivision from north-east to south-west. The Jherria exten- 
sion of the East Indian Railway with its numerous sidings 
connects the coal-fields of the Gobindpur subdivision with 
Asansol and Calcutta, and has been carried on to B.'inkuri 
and Midnapore, Intersecting the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at 
Adra station. Another line recently constructed links up 
Jherria wdth Gaya. The District contains SiS miles of roads, 
of which 6S2 miles are under the control of the District board 
and the remainder are Provincial, 59 miles being m.aint.iined by 
the District board and 77 being in charge of the Public Works 
department. The Provincial roads, of which 119 miles are 
metalled, include 41 miles of the grand trunk road in the 
Gobindpur subdivision, 42 miles of the Purulia-Barakar road, 
and 36 miles of the Purulia-Ranchl road. Of the District 
board roads 363 miles are metalled, the principal being those 
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from Purulia to Chaibasa, Manbazar, and Bankura, and from 
Raghunathpur to Raniganj. The District board maintains six 
ferries on the more important roads. 

The undulating character of the surface and the consequent Famine, 
rapid drainage render Manbhum peculiarly liable to drought, 
and it suffered severely during the general famines of 1866, 

1874, and 1897. The distress in 1866 was felt over almost 
the whole District. Rice rose to the excessively high price of 
3-J seers to the rupee in the month of August, and in the 
affected area as many as 33,296 persons, or 6-55 per cent, of 
the population, died from starvation and its indirect effects. 

In 1874 the north and north-east of the District suffered most. 

In addition to a cash expenditure of 2*7 lakhs, more than 
8,000 tons of grain were distributed by Government, and thus 
the price of rice never exceeded the rate of 12 seers to the 
rupee. The famine of 1897 was felt over the greater part of 
the District, but was most intense in the Gobindpur sub- 
division. The price of grain was highest in July, when rice 
sold at 7 seers to the rupee. The total expenditure on relief 
works amounted to 2-8 lakhs, and Rs. 42,000 was spent in 
advances for village works. The aggregate number of persons 
relieved on works, expressed in terms of one day, was 1,3 it, 569, 
and 1,456,105 persons received gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Purulia and Gobindpur. 
Subordinate to the Deputy-Commissioner at Purulia is a staff staff, 
of five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors ; the subdivisional officer 
of Gobindpur is assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector. 

The chief civil court is that of the Judicial Commissioner of Civil and 
Chota Nagpur. For the disposal of civil work a Subordinate 
Judge and two Munsifs sit at Purulia, and a Munsif each at 
Raghunathpur and Gobindpur. The Munsif of Raghunathpur 
also tries rent suits under Act X of 1859, exercises the 
powers of a third-class magistrate. Deputy- Collectors try 
rent suits under Act X of 1859 at Purulia and Gobindpur. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises special powers under 
section 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code. As Additional 
Sessions Judge of Chota Nagpur, the Sessions Judge of 
Bankura tries all sessions cases and criminal appeals arising 
within Manbhum and Singbhum ; for the disposal of sessions 
cases he sits at Purulia, and for the hearing of appeals some- 
times at Purulia and sometimes at Bankura. Of late years 
Manbhum has been notorious for the number of dacoits it 
shelters ; in 1905 more dacoities were committed than in any 
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other Bengal District. These crimes are confined mainly to 
the coal-fields, and are the work of up-country criminals who 
congregate there. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement the smaller chiefs 
in Manbhum were considered to be independent landholders 
and were admitted to separate settlements. Succession to 
land follows th6 custom of primogeniture j there has thus been 
no subdivision of property, and in 1903-4 there were in all 
only 29 revenue-paying estates with a current demand of 
Rs. 84,000 ; of these all but two are permanently settled, the 
largest being Panchet with a demand of Rs. 58,000. The 
Permanent Settlement was extended to the District at a time 
when it was unprepared for such a measure, and the assess- 
ment is therefore disproportionately light, amounting to only 
R. o-i-i per cultivated acre. Special tenures are the ghdtwdli 
and other service tenures, maintenance grants to the younger 
members of a zamliiddr’s family, and md?iki and murdri 
tenures, a survival of the aboriginal village system {see Kol- 
han). The ghdhmls hold a certain quantity of land on a 
quit-rent, as a remuneration for police duties which they are 
required to perform on behalf of Government. Other service 
tenures are those of the jdgirddrs in Panchet, who retain one- 
third or more of the produce of the villages included in their 
holdings ; goraiii tenures, or grants made to the gorait or 
village messenger •, and Idydli grants made to Idyas or priests 
of the aboriginal deities. Petty service, or chdkrdn, grants 
with no specific name are often made to barbers, potters, 
washermen, smiths, and others performing menial services for 
their landlords ; as a rule, they are given free of rent. 

Maintenance tenures granted for the support of the younger 
members of a Raja’s or zaniinddds family are of two kinds, 
khorposh and hikimdli. The latter, which are confined to the 
Barabhum and Manbhum parganas, are grants of land 
assigned for the maintenance of the hikun or second brother 
and the hmwdr or third brother of the zaminddr for the time 
being. On the death of the zajimiddr, the brothers of his 
successor take up the lands attached to the office of hikim or 
kunwdr, and perform the services in consideration of which 
those lands are held. A hikimdli tenure is thus dependent on 
the life of the zaminddr and not on that of the tenure-holder. 
But each zaminddr, when he succeeds to the estate, is bound 
to make suitable provision in the form of ordinary khorposh 
grants for the Iiikims who have vacated the hikimdli grants 
derived from their relationship to his predecessor. Such 
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Ttiaintenance grants are held during the life of the grantees, 
and are liable to lapse at their death to the parent estate. 

The incidence of rental for the whole District is estimated 
at Rs. I- 1 2-3 per cultivated acre; but owing to the fact that 
land is seldom assessed on measurement, any statement of 
rates is only an approximation. In Barabhum the generally 
accepted rates of rent payable by the cultivator to his landlord 
are Rs. 4-1 2-9 per acre of bahal or low-lying rice-land ; 
Rs. 3-9-7 per acre of kanali or moderately high rice-land ; 
Rs. 2-6-5 of baid or high land; and Rs. 1-3-2 per acre 

o[ gord or the worst class of land. A substantial cultivating 
ryot pays about Rs. 2-2 for his bdsiu or homestead land, a 
non-cultivating ryot Rs. i-i, and a ryot of the poorer class 
about 8^ annas. Similar rates prevail in the other parganas 
in the south of the District, but in Panchet and in other 
estates in the north they are from 50 to 100 per cent, higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903 - 4 - 

Land revenue 

83 

82 

80 

84 

Total revenue 

3,07 

4.*5 

< 5,97 

S.gi 


Outside the municipalities of Purulia, Jhalida, and Ra- L ocal and 
GHUNATHPUR, local affairs are managed by the District board, 
with a subordinate local board at Gobindpur. In 1903-4 its meat, 
income was Rs. 1,42,000, half of which was derived from rates ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,19,000, including Rs. 74,000 
spent on public works and Rs. 32,000 on education. 

The District contains 24 police stations or thdnas and Police and 
3 outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District 
Superintendent consisted of 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors,’ 

24 head constables, and 297 constables. In addition, there 
was a rural police force of 4,360 chaukiddrs, of whom 1,720 
held service tenures, and 1,972 ghdtwdls of different grades. 

The District jail at Purulia has accommodation for 276 pri- 
soners, and a subsidiary jail at Gobindpur for 32. 

The District is very backward in respect of education, and Education.- 
in 1901 only 4-0 per cent, of the population (7-7 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 10,563 in 1883 to 15,578 in 
1892-3 and to 20,535 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 24,751 boys 
and 2.058 girls were at school, being respectively 25-2 and 
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2- 1 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 799 : namely, 26 secondary, 761 primary, and 12 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 1,28,000, of 
which Rs. 14,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 32,000 
from District funds, Rs, 600 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 51,000 from fees. The chief educational institution is the 
Purulia Government school. 

In 1903 the District contained 8 dispensaries, of which 
5 had accommodation for 64 in-patients. The cases of 41,000 
out-patients and 641 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,623 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 12,600, the sources of income being Rs. 800 from Govern- 
ment, Rs. 2,000 from Local and Rs. 6,100 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 5,300 from subscriptions. A leper asylum 
2 miles south-west of Purulia is managed by the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission. Its grounds cover about 400 
acres and it has 509 inmates, including 83 children. Un- 
tainted children of leprous parents are received in a special 
home at some distance from the asylum. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
39,000, or 30-7 per r,ooo of the population. 

fSir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Accoimt of Bengal, vol. xvii 
(1877); F. B. Bradley-Birt, C/wta Nagpur {igof).'] 

Purulia Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, lying between 22° 43' and 23° 44' N, 
and 85° 49' and 86° 54' E., with an area of 3,344 square miles. 
The subdivision occupies the declivity between the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and Western Bengal. To the east it merges 
in the alluvial plains, but to the west and south the country 
is more broken. This part of the subdivision contains the 
Baghmundi and Dalma ranges of hills, the latter of which 
separates it from Singhbhum. The population in 1901 was 
1,024,242, compared with 971,894 in 1891, the density being 
306 persons per square mile. It contains three towns, 
Purulia (population, 17,291), the head-quarters, Jhalida 
(4,877), and Raghunathpur (4,171)1 4,273 villages. 

Gobindpur Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, lying between 23° 38' and 24° 4' N, 
and 86° 7' and 86° 50'' E., with an area of 803 square miles. 
The subdivision consists of a triangular strip of country be- 
tween the Damodar and Barakar rivers ; to the west the land 
jises to the Chota Nagpur plateau, but to the north and east 
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the country is open and consists of a series of rolling downs, 
with a few isolated hills. The population in 1901 was 277,122, 
compared with 221,434 in 1891, the density being 345 per- 
sons per square mile. It contains 1,248 villages, of which 
Gobindpur is the head-quarters ; but no town. The Jherria 
coal-field lies within the subdivision, and the great growth of 
the population during the last decade is due to the rapid 
development of the mining industry. 

Boram. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 22' N. and 86° 8' E. 
It is noteworthy on account of the Jain remains in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the right bank of the Kasai river. Amid heaps 
of debris and ruins stand three fine brick temples. The tower 
of the largest rises from a base of 26 feet square to a height of 
(at present) about 60 feet ; the upper portion has fallen, but 
the proportions in other temples of the same type suggest 
that the original building must have been about one-third 
higher than the present ruins. The chamber occupies only 
9 square feet ; the images have been removed. The bricks of 
which these temples are made are beautifully fashioned, and 
appear to have been finished by grinding. In this respect, 
and in their style of ornament and workmanship, these temples 
resemble the great Buddhist temple of Buddh Gaya in Bihar. 

^^Archaeological Survey Report, vol. viii, pp. 184-6.] 

Buddhpur, — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 22° 58' N. and 86° 
43' E., on the Kasai river. Population (1901), 160. Extend- 
ing for two miles along the bank are several ruins of what are 
thought to have been Jain temples. A number of carved 
slabs of stone are scattered about ; and an extensive collection 
of octagonal headstones is believed to mark the graves of the 
early settlers. About 4 miles to the north, at Pakbira, is a 
group of temples with a colossal figure, about 9 feet high, 
supposed to represent one of the Tirthankaras, or hierarchs of 
the Jains. 

Charra. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 23' N. and 86° 25' E , 
4 miles north-east of Purulia. Population (1901), 1,532- It 
contains some very old stone temples, called deals or debdlayas. 
There were originally seven temples, but five have fallen. 
Some of them were Jain or Buddhistic, and numerous votive 
chaityas with mutilated figures either of Buddha or one of the 
Jain hierarchs lie in the village j but the greater number of the 
remains of sculptures lying about are Brahmanical. According 
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to local tradition, these and some large tanks in the vicinity 
were constructed by Saraks. 

Dalma. — The highest hill in Manbhum District, Bengal, 
situated in the head-quarters subdivision in 22° 53' N. and S6° 
14' E., rising to a height of 3,407 feet above sea-level. It has 
been described as the rival of Parasnath ; but it lacks the bold 
precipices and commanding peaks of that hill, and is merely 
a long rolling ridge rising gradually to its highest point. Its 
slopes are covered with dense forest, but are accessible to 
beasts of burden. The chief aboriginal tribes living on the 
hill are the Kharias and Paharias. 

Dalmi. — Site of ruins in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 4' N. and 86° 2' E., 
on the Subarnarekha. The ruins include the remains of a fort 
and of many brick-built temples. They are representative 
examples of post-Muhammadan brick temples, but many of 
the bricks and of the carved stone images formerly found here 
have been carried away by the villagers. An inscribed figure 
of Aditya is in fine order, and there is also a small figure of 
a ten-armed Devi. 

Gobindpur Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name, Manbhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 
50' N. and 86° 32' E. Population (1901), 1,293. Gobindpur 
contains the usual subdivisional offices, and a sub-jail with 
accommodation for 32 prisoners. 

Jhalida. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
bhum District, Bengal, situated in 23° 22' N. and 85° 59' E. 
Population (1901), 4,877. Jhalida was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1888. The income and expenditure during the 
decade ending rgoi-2 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 3,700, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,400. Jhalida 
is a centre of the lac and cutlery industries. 

Palma. — Deserted Jain settlement, situated within a few 
miles of Purulia and near the Kasai river in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Manbhum District, Bengal. The principal 
temple stands on a mound covered with stone and brick, the 
debris of buildings. There are several sculptures of nude 
male figures standing on pedestals and under canopies, with 
Egyptian head-dresses, the arms hanging down straight by 
their sides, the hands turned in and touching the knees. 
There can be no doubt that these images represent the 
Tirthankaras, or hierarchs of the Jains. 

Panchet. — Hill in the head-quarters subdivision of Man- 
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bhum District, Bengal, situated in 33° 37' N. and 86° 47' E., 
half-way between Raghunathpur and the junction of the 
Barakar and Damodar rivers. It is 3 miles long, stretching 
from north to south in a long rounded ridge, and has a height 
of 1,600 feet above sea-level. A fort containing the ruins of 
many temples, tanks, &c., was once the main seat of the R.aja 
of Panchet. JS. large gathering takes place annually at a temple 
on the side of the hill. 

Purulia Town. — Head-quarters of ^lanbhum District, 
Bengal, situated in 33° 20' N. and 86° 22' E., on the Sini- 
Asansol branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population 
(1901), 17,291. Purulia was constituted a municipality in 
1876. The income and e.xpenditure during the decade ending 
1903-4 each averaged Rs. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 27,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax), a conservancy rate, and receipts from markets ; and the 
expenditure w.as Rs. 21,000. The town contains the usual 
public offices, and a large leper asylum is situated in the 
neighbourhood. The Inspector of Schools for the Chot.a 
Nagpur Division is stationed here. The jail has accommoda- 
tion for 276 prisoners, who are employed mainly on oil- 
pressing, aloe-pounding, weaving, cane-work, and gardening. 

Raghunathpur. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Manbhflm District, Bengal, situated in 23° 31' N. and 86° 

40' E. Population (1901), 4,171. Raghunathpur was con- 
stituted a municipality in 18SS. The income during the 
decade ending 1903-4 averaged Rs. 2,900, and the expenditure 
Rs. 2,450. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were each 
Rs. 3,000, the chief source of income being a tax on persons 
(or property tax). Raghunathpur is a centre of the tasar silk 
industry. 

Singhbhuin. — District in the south-east of the Chota Nag- Conn- 
pur Division of Bengal, lying between 31° 58' and 22° 54' N. 
and 85° o' and 86° 54' E., with an area of 3,891 * square miles, md hill 
It is bounded on the north by the Districts of Ranchi and 
Manbhum ; on the east by Midnapore ; on the south by the ' 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, and Bonai States ; and on the west by 
Ranchi and the G.angpur State. The boundaries follow the 
crests of the unnamed hill-ranges which wall in the District on 
every side, save for short distances where they are marked by 
the Subaniarekha and Baitarani rivers. 

Singhbhuin (‘the land of the Singh family’ of Poimn.VT) 

' This figure, wliioh differs from ih.it shown in the Census Ke/sr! of 19:1, 
was supplied by the Survejor-Gciicral. 
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compri'.cs the Government e-jlatc of the Koi.ii\N' hi liic uii!!;- 
east, the revenue-paying estate of Dhalhliam (Dii.il being ilie 
zamimhlrs patronymic) in the e.ist, aiu! the revenue free e t.vte 
of l’orah.it in the west, while the .'States of .SAii.Mia.t ,v aial 
Kiivusavv.vn lie in the north, wetlgcd in between I’ur.liiU aiui 
Dhalblium. The District forms p.irt of the southern fringe of 
the ClioLa Nagpur jilateau ; and the western [lortion is veiy 
hilly, especially in the north, where the highest ]Ai!iit. h.ave 
an altitude of more than 2,500 feet, ami in t?aranda/;V in the 
south-west, where the mount.ains culminate in a grand ina-s 
which rises to a height of 3,500 feet. Outlying r.inge-, streteh 
thence in a north-c.asterly direction to a point .ibout 7 niihi 
north-west of Cliaih.lsm Smaller ranges are freiiueiitly met 
with, chiefly along the northern marches of Saraike!."i and 
Khars.nvan and in the south of Dh.ilbhOm on the confine, of 
the Mayurbhanj State ; but in gcner.d the eastern and e.ist- 
central parts of the District, although broken .ind undul.itin/, 
are comparatively open. The Singhbhiini hills prewnt .111 
outline of sharp-b.acked ridges and conical peak-, which are 
covered with forest wherever it is protected by the bore ,t 
department; elsewhere the trees have been ruthlessly cut, .ind 
the hill sides are rapidly becoiiiing bare and rocky, .\mong 
the mountains the scenery is often beautiful. Tlie niountaiiij 
west of Ch.iib.lsa form the vv.atcrshed which dr.iitis north- 
e.istvvards into the SuiiAU.NAUKKn.v and .south .ind we^t into 
the Bu.viiMANi river. 'I'lie Sub.vrnarekh.'i, which lio.v . thiougli 
the whole length of Dhalbhflm, receives on its right b.mk the 
S.injai, which drains I’or.'ih.lt, Kh.ir-.’iw.in, and .'''.iraikel.l. '1 he 
Kodk.ii rises in Mayiirblianj St.ite, .ind with its aliiuent the 
Karo, on whose b.mk Chailx'isa town is situated, dr.iin, 
the north of the Kolh.'in, .ind after p.issmg through .^'araikehi, 
joins its w.iters with the Sanj.ii. 'I'he K.lro and the Kod 
river.s drain the west of the District, .md flow wcst-v.ird., into 
the IJrihmant river, which they join in the G.ingpiir .''t.ii-. 
The beds of all the rivers .ire strewn with bituUlcr., v.b.'ii 
impede navig.ition, and the banks are gencr.illy steep -ii.c! 
covered willi scrub jungle; but .illuvial ll.it > .irc dcp,.itid in 
some of the rc.iciie.,, where vegetables .md tob.ice > .ire . 

'I’he I'huljhur river bur, is out of R.'mthl Di.tnct into .‘^.ngri 
bhuiii in a c.e^cade which forms .1 ajj.;* eii to ! e u:.- 

fathomable, and is the subject of v.iriicj, Itgci.ii.; 
pools in the I’.iitaranl rive-r on tlie border, of Kcrunh.r ar: 
held s-icred, and at one about 2 miles from ih- 

mans have cst.iblished a •hrine-, •.,r.erc liir.du pilj:m.> 
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The District is occupied almost entirely by the Archaean Geology, 
group, a vast series of highly altered rocks, consisting of quart- 
zites, quartzitic sandstones, slates of various kinds, sometimes 
shaly, mica-schists, metamorphic limestones, ribboned ferrugi- 
nous jaspers, talcose and chloritic schists, the last passing into 
potstones, basic volcanic lavas, and ash-beds mostly altered to 
hornblendic schists, greenstones, and epidiorites. East and 
south of Chaibasa there is a large outcrop of a massive granitic 
gneiss, resembling that of Bundelkhand, and traversed in the 
same way by huge dikes of basic rocks, Laterite is found in 
many places. In the east it largely covers the older rocks and 
is in its turn concealed by alluvium *. 

Singhbhum lies within the zone of deciduous-leaved forest Botany, 
and within the Central India sal tract, with a temperature 
attaining 115° in the shade, and mountains rising to 3,000 feet 
with scorched southern slopes and deep damp valleys ; its 
flora contains representatives of dry hot countries, with plants 
characteristic of the moist tracts of Assam, On rocks, often 
too hot to be touched with the hand, are found Euphorbia 
Hivulia, Sarcostemina, Sterculia urens, Boswellia serraia, and 
the yellow cotton-tree (Cochlospermum Gossypium), while the 
ordinary mixed forest of dry slopes is composed of Atwgeissus 
latifolia, Ougeima, Odina, Cleistanthus coUuius, Zizyphus xylo- 
pyrus, Buchanania laiifoUa, and species of Terminalia and 
Batihinia. The sal varies from a scrubby bush to a tree 
120 feet high, and is often associated with Oduia, the mahud 
(Bassia latifolia), Diospyros, Symplocos racemosa, the gum 
kino-tree {Fkrocarpus Marsupium), Eugenia Jambolana, and 
especially lVettdla?idia tinctoria. Its common associates, 

Careya arborea and Dille 7 iia pentagyna, are here confined to 
the valleys ; but Dilletiia aurea, a tree of the Eastern peninsula 
and sub-Himalayas, is curiously common in places. The 
flora of the valley includes Garcuiia Cowa, Litsaea nitida 
(Assamese), Amoora Roltiluka, Saraca indica, Guetum scan- 
dens, Alusa sapientum and AI. ornata, Lysimachia peduncularis 
(Burmese), and others less interesting. The best represented 
woody orders are the Legutninosae, Rubiaceae (including six 
species of Garde?iia and Randid), Euphorbiaceae, and Urti- 
caceae (mostly figs). Of other orders, the grasses number 
between one and two hundred species, including the sabai 
grass (Ischaemum angusiifoliuni) and spear-grass {Andropogon 
coniortus), which are most abundant. The Cyperaceae number 

^ Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. .vviii, pt. ii ; and Records, 

Geological Survey, vol. iii, pt. iv, and vol. x.vxi, pt. ii. 
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about 50 species, the ComJ>ositae 50, and the Acanthaceae 
about II under-shrubs and 25 herbs. The principal bamboo 
is De 7 idrocalamus sirictus\ and the other most useful indi- 
genous plants are the mahud [JBassia latifolia) and Dioscorea 
for food, Baiihinia Vaklii for various purposes, dsan {Ter- 
?!imalia tomentosd) for the rearing of silkworms, Teriiiiita/ia 
Chebttla for myrabolams, kumm {Schkichera trijuga) for lac 
and oil, and sabai grass. 

Wild elephants, bison, tigers, leopards, bears, sdmbar, spotted 
deer, barking-deer, four-horned antelope, wild hog, hyenas, and 
wild dogs are found ; but they are becoming scarce, owing to 
the hunting proclivities of the aborigines, and, with the excep-_ 
tion of bears and some of the smaller animals, they are now 
almost entirely restricted to the ‘reserved’ forests. Poisonous 
snakes are numerous. Many men and cattle are killed by 
wild animals, and upwards of Rs. 700 is distributed annually 
in rewards for killing dangerous beasts. 

During the hot months of April, May, and June westerly 
winds from Central India cause high temperature with very 
low humidity. The mean temperature increases from 81° in 
March to 90° in April and 93° in May; the mean maximum 
from 55° in March to 105° in May, and the mean minimum 
from 67° to 80°. During these months humidity is not so low 
in this District as elsewhere in Chota Nagpur, though it falls 
to 60 per cent, in March and 56 per cent, in April. In the 
cold season the mean temperature is 67° and the mean 
minimum 53°. The annual rainfall averages 53 inches, of 
which 9'2 inches fall in June, i3'4 in July, i2'4 in August, and 
7-9 in September. The rainfall is heaviest in the west and 
south-west ; but, owing to the mountainous character of the 
country, it varies much in different localities, and one part of 
the District may often have good rain when another is suffering 
from drought. 

Thanks mainly to its isolated position, Singhbhum was 
never invaded by the Mughals or the Marathas. The northern 
part was conquered successively by Bhuiya and Rajput chiefs, 
but in the south the Hos or Larka (‘ fighting ’) Kols success- 
fully maintained their independence against all comers. The 
Singh family of Porahat, whose head was formerly known as 
the Raja of Singhbhum, are Rathor Rajputs of the Solar race ; 
and it is said that their ancestors were three brothers in the 
body-guard of Akbar’s general, Man Singh, who took the part 
of the Bhuiyas against the Hos and ended by conquering the 
country for themselves. At one time the Raja of Singhbhum 
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owned also the country now included in the States of Saraikela 
and Kharsawan, and claimed an unacknowledged suzerainty 
over the Kolhan ; but Saraikela and Kharsawan, with the 
dependent maintenance grants of Dugnl and Bankshahi, were 
assigned to junior members of the family, and in time the 
chief of Saraikela became a dangerous rival of the head of 
the clan. 

British relations with the Raja of Singhbhum date from 
1767, when he made overtures to the Resident at Midnapore 
asking for protection; but it was not until 1820 that he 
acknowledged himself a feudatory of the British Government, 
and agreed to pay a small tribute. He and the other chiefs 
of his family then pressed on the Political Agent, Major 
Roughsedge, their claims to supremacy in the Kolhan, asserting 
that the Hos were their rebellious subjects and urging on 
Government to force them to return to their allegiance. The 
Hos denied that they were subject to the chiefs, ivho were fain 
to admit that for more than fifty years they had been unable 
to exercise any control over them ; they had made various 
attempts to subjugate them, but without success, and the Hos 
had retaliated fiercely, committing great ravages and depopu- 
lating entire villages. Major Roughsedge, however, yielding 
to the Rajas’ representations, entered the Kolhan with the 
avowed object of compelling the Hos to submit to the Rajas 
who claimed their allegiance. He was allowed to advance 
unmolested into the heart of their territory, but while encamped 
at Chaibasa an attack was made within sight of the camp by 
a body of Hos who killed one man and wounded several 
others. They then moved away towards the hills, but their 
retreat was cut off by Lieutenant Maitland, who dispersed 
them with great loss. The whole of the northern Hos then 
entered into engagements to pay tribute to the Raja of Singh- 
bhum ; but on leaving the country Major Roughsedge had to 
encounter the still fiercer Hos of the south, and after fighting 
every inch of his way out of Singhbhum, he left them unsub- 
dued. His departure was immediately followed by a war 
between the Hos who had submitted and those who had not, 
and a body of 100 Hindustani irregulars sent to the assistance 
of the former was driven out by the latter. In 1821 a large 
force was employed to reduce the Hos ; and after a month’s 
hostilities, the leaders surrendered and entered into agree- 
ments to pay tribute to the Singhbhum chiefs, to keep the 
road open and safe, and to give up offenders; they also 
promised that 'if they were oppressed by any of the chiefs, 
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they would not resort to arms, but would complain to the 
officer commanding the troops on the frontier, or to some 
other competent authority.’ 

After a year or two of peace, however, the Hos again 
became restive, and gradually extended the circle of their 
depredations. They joined the Nagpur Kols or Mundas in 
the rebellion of 1831—2; and Sir Thomas Wilkinson, who was 
then appointed Agent to the Governor-General for the newly 
formed non-regulation province of the South-Western Frontier, 
at once recognized the necessity of a thorough subjugation of 
the Hos, and at the same time the impolicy and futility 
of forcing them to submit to the chiefs. He proposed an 
occupation of Singhbhum by an adequate force, and suggested 
that, when the people were thoroughly subdued, they should 
be placed under the direct management of a British officer, 
to be stationed at Chaibasa. These views were accepted; 
a force under Colonel Richards entered Singhbhum in 
November, 1836, and within three months all the refractory 
headmen had submitted. Twenty-three Ho fitrs or parganas 
were then detached from the States of Porahat, Saraikela, and 
Kharsawan, and these, with four plrs taken from Mayurbhanj, 
were brought under direct management under the name of the 
Kolhan ; and a Principal Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent was placed in charge of the new District, his title being 
changed to Deputy-Commissioner after the passing of Act XX 
of 1S54. There was no further disturbance until iSsT> «'hen 
the Porahat Raj5, owing largely to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, rose in rebellion, and a considerable section of the 
Hos supported him. A tedious and difficult campaign ensued, 
the rebels taking refuge in the mountains whenever they were 
driven from the plains ; eventually, however, they surrendered 
(in 1859), and the capture of the Raja put an end to the 
disturbances. 

Since that year the Hos have given no trouble. Under the 
judicious management of a succession of British officers, these 
savages have been gradually tamed, softened, and civilized, 
rather than subjugated. The settlement of outsiders who 
might harass them is not allowed ; the management of the 
estate is carried on through their own headmen; roads have 
been made ; new sources of industrial wealth have been 
opened out, new crops requiring more careful cultivation intro- 
duced, new wants created and supplied ; even a desire for 
education has been engendered, and educated Hos are to be 
found among the clerks of the Chaibasa courts. The deposed 
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Raja of Porahat died in exile at Benares in 1890; and the 
estate, shorn of a number of villages which were given to 
various persons who had assisted the British in the Mutiny, 
was restored in 1895 as a revenue-free estate to his son Kumar 
Narpat Singh, who has since received the title of Raja. The 
present Porahat estate contains the rent-free tenures of Kera 
and Anandpur and the rent-paying tenures of Bandgaon and 
Chainpur. 

Dhalbhum, which has an area of i,i8S square miles, was 
originally settled with an ancestor of the present zamtndar, 
because he was the only person vigorous enough to keep in 
check the robbers and criminals who infested the estate. It 
was originally part of Midnapore; and when the District of 
the Jungle Mahals was broken up by Regulation XIII of 1833, 
it was included, with the majority of the estates belonging 
to it, in the newly formed District of Manbhum. It was 
transferred to Singhbhum in rSqd, but in 1876 some 45 out- 
lying villages were again made over to Midnapore. 

There are no archaeological remains of special interest ; but Archaeo- 
there still exist in the south and east of the Kolhan proper, 
in the shape of tanks and architectural remains, traces of a 
people more civilized than the Hos of the present day. The 
tanks are said to have been made by the Saraks, who were 
Jains, and of whom better-known remains still exist in Man- 
bhum District. A fine tank at Benisagar is surrounded by 
the ruins of what must have been a large town. 

The enumerated population rose from 318,180 in 1872 to The 
453,775 in 188 r, to 545,488 in iSpr, and to 613,579 in r9oz. pcop''^- 
The increase is due in part to the inaccuracy of the earlier 
censuses, but a great deal of it is real ; the climate is healthy 
and the inhabitants are prolific, and the country has been 
developed by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The recorded growth would have been much greater but for 
the large amount of emigration which takes place, especially 
from the Kolhan to the tea Districts of Assam and Jalpaiguri, 
as well as to the Orissa States. In 1901 the density was 158 
persons per square mile, the Chaibasa and Ghatsila ihditas 
having 191 and 190 respectively per square mile, while Mano- 
harpur in the west, where there are extensive forest Reserves, 
had only 49. Chaibasa, the head-quarters, is the only town ; 
the remainder of the population live in 3,150 villages, of which 
2,973 have less than 500 inhabitants. Females are 29 per 
1,000 in excess of males, and the disproportion appears to be 
increasing. The Hos marry very late in life, owing to the 
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e.\cessive bride-price which is custoni.'iry. The popuLitioa is 
polyglot. Of every 100 persons, 38 speak Ho, iS Bengali, and 
16 Oriya; Santali and Mundari are also widely spoken. Of 
the inhabitants, 336,088 persons (55 per cent.) are .Aniniists, 
and 265,144 (43 per cent.) Hindus; one per cent, are Chris- 
tians and nearly one per cent. Musalmans. 

The Hos (233,000) constitute 38 per cent, of the popuhition, 
and with their congeners the Bhumij (47,000) and Mundas 
(25,000) account for nearly half of it. Santdls number 77,000 
and Ahirs 53,000, while the functional castes most strongly 
represented are Tantis or weavers (24,000) and Kamars or 
blacksmiths (ir,ooo). Bhuiyas number 15,000 and Gonds 
6,000. Of the total, 77 per cent, are dependent on agriculture 
and 8 per cent, on industry. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Roman Catholic 
Mission are making considerable progress ; tiieir work is 
largely educational, but the number of Christians has more 
than doubled in the last twenty years. In 1901 it was 6,96r, 
of whom 6,618 were native Christians. 

The country may be divided into three tracts : first the 
comparatively level plains, then hills alternating with open 
valleys, and lastly the steep forest-clad mountains. In the last 
the cultivation was formerly more or less nomadic, the clear- 
ances being abandoned after a single crop had been harvested 
from the virgin soil; but this wasteful system is discouraged, 
and extensive areas have been formed into forest Reserves. 
The plains are embanked for rice cultivation, while in the 
intermediate tract the valleys are carefully levelled and grow 
rice, and the uplands or j;ora are roughly cultivated with 
millets, oilseeds, and occasionally rice. The best lands are 
those at the bottom of the valleys which are swampy, and 
either naturally or artificially irrigated. These are called bcrU 
lands and yield a rich crop of winter rice, occasionally followed 
by linseed, pulses, or barley. The higher embanked lands, 
known as bddi, grow early rice. The best uplands grow an 
annual crop, but inferior lands are fit for cultivation only once 
in four or five years. 

In 1903-4 the cultivated area was estimated at 1,280 stjuare 
miles; 932 square miles were cultivable waste, and i,2.;o 
square miles were Government forests. Rice is the princijwl 
crop, occupying nearly three-fourths of the cultivated area; 
rather more than half of it is winter rice. Oilseeds, principally 
rape and mustard and sarguja, account for 8 per cent, and 
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maize for 5 per cent, of the cultivated area, while 20 per cent, 
is covered by pulses, 2 per cent, by marud, and one per cent, 
each by millets and cotton. 

Cultivation is extending rapidly, especially near the railway, improve- 
but the system of tillage is very primitive, and shows no sign ™ents in 
of improvement. Very little advantage is taken of the Loans 
Acts. practice. 

Though pasturage is ample, the cattle are poor, and the Cattle. 
Hos take no interest in improving the breed. 

The ordinary method of irrigation is to throw an embank- Irrigation, 
ment across the line of drainage, thereby holding up the water, 
which is used for watering the crops at a lower level by means 
of artificial channels and percolation. In the Kolhan Govern- 
ment estate there are 1,000 reservoirs of this kind, a fourth’ 
of which have been constructed by Government ; and it is 
estimated that in the District as a whole a tenth of the 
cultivated area is irrigated in this way. 

More than half the District is still more or less under forest. Forests. 

In the Kolhan 529 square miles and in Porahat 196 square 
miles have been ‘reserved’ under the Forest Act; the 
Reserves in the latter tract are managed by the Forest depart- 
ment for the proprietor’s benefit. Besides this, 212 square 
miles of ‘protected’ forest exist in the Kolhan estate and 
similar forests in Porahat, though these have not yet been 
defined. The Dhalbhum forests, which are also fairly exten- 
sive, are managed by the proprietor without the intervention 
of the Forest department. The principal tree is the sal, which 
is very valuable owing to the hardness of its' timber and the 
size of the beams which the larger specimens yield. The 
chief minor products are lac, beeswax, c/iob (rope of twisted 
bark), myrabolams, and sabai grass, which is used for paper 
manufacture and also, locally, as a fibre. The total receipts 
of the Forest department in 1903-4 were Rs. 84,000, and the 
expenditure was Rs. 57,000. The expenditure was swelled by 
the cost of working-plans and of the roads which are being 
constructed in order to facilitate the extraction of timber. 

More than a third of the income is derived from the sale of 
sabai grass. 

The rocks of Singhbhum contain a number of auriferous Minerals, 
quartz veins, by the disintegration of which is produced alluvial 
gold, found in the beds of some of the streams. Of late years 
the District has been repeatedly examined by experts, but the 
proportion of gold in the numerous reefs examined and in 
the alluvium was found to be too low for profitable working. 
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Copper ores exist in many places from the confines of Ranchi 
to those of Midnapore. The principal form is copper glance, 
which is often altered to red copper oxide, and this in turn 
to malachite and native copper. In ancient times these ores 
were extensively worked, but modern attempts to resume their 
extraction have hitherto proved unsuccessful. Iron ore is 
frequently found on the surface, usually on hill-slopes, and 
is worked in places. Limestone occurs in the form of the 
nodular accretions called kankar, and is used not only for 
local purposes but is also collected and burnt for e.xport to 
places along the railway. 

A little coarse cotton cloth is woven, and soapstone bowls 
and plates are made. 

The chief exports are sal, paddy and rice, pulses, oilseeds, 
stick-lac, iron, iasar silk cocoons, hides, and sabai grass ; and 
the chief imports are salt, cotton yarn, piece-goods, tobacco, 
brass utensils, sugar, kerosene oil, coal and coke. Since the 
opening of the railway trade has considerably increased, and 
large quantities of timber are now exported from the forests 
of the District and of the adjoining Native States. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway traverses the District from east 
to west, and is connected with the East Indian Railway by the 
Sini-Asansol branch. The roads from Chaibasa to Chakra 
dharpur and from Chakradharpur towards Ranchi, about 50 
miles, are maintained from Provincial funds; about 437 miles 
of road are maintained by the road-cess committee, and 127 
miles of village tracks from the funds of the Kolhan Govern- 
ment estate. 

The District has never been very seriously affected by 
famine ; there was, however, general distress in 1866, when 
relief was given, and in 1900 the pinch of scarcity was again 
felt. At all seasons, and especially in years of deficient crops, 
the aboriginal inhabitants rely greatly on the numerous edible 
fruits and roots to be found in the forests. 

There are no subdivisions. The District is administered by 
a Deputy-Commissioner, stationed at Chaibasa, who is assisted 
by three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. A Deputy-Conserva- 
tor of forests is also stationed at Chaibasa. 

The Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur is District 
Judge for Singhbhum. The Deputy-Commissioner has the 
powers of a Subordinate Judge, but the Sub-Judge of Man- 
bhum exercises concurrent jurisdiction, and all contested cases 
are transferred to his file. A Deputy-Collector exercises the 
powers of a Munsif, and a Munsif from Manbhum visits the 
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Dihlrict to dispose of civil work from iJlulljhiim, where ;done 
the ordinary Code of Civil Procedure is in force. Criminal 
appeals from magistrates of the first class and sessions cases 
are heard by an Assistant Sessions Judge, whose he.id- 
([uarters are at U.uikur.l. 'I’he Deputy-Commissioner exercises 
powers under section 3.; of the Criminal Procedure Code ; 
in his political cajjacity he hears appeals from the orders 
of the chiefs of Saraikela and Khars.iwau, and he is also 
an Additional Sessions Judge for those States. .Singhbhum 
is now the most criminal District in Chot.l Nagpur as 
regards the number of crimes committed. They are rarely 
of a heinous character, but thefts and cattle-stealing are very 
common. 

Dh.dbhiim w;is permanently settled in iSco for Rs. .{,267 
|)er annum, plus a police contribution of Rs, .(yS. Por.lhat is 
;i revenue-free estate, hut pays Rs. 2, too ns a police contri- 
bution. This estate, including its dependencies of ,\nandi)ur. 
Rera, JJandgaon, and Chainpur, has recently been surveyed 
and settled. 'I'lie average rate of rent fixed at this settlement 
was about S\ annas per acre; in some parts it exceeded a 
rupee, but the general rate was brought down by the li>w rents 
levied in the wilder jiarts of the estate. The Kolhan ( lovern 
nient estate was first settled in 1S37 at a rale of 8 annas for 
every plough, and the total assessment amounted to Rs. S,ooo. 

In 1S53 this rate was doubled. In 1S67 the estate was 
resettled after me.tsurement for a term of thirty years ; only 
embanked rice land was assessed, at a rale of 12 annas 
per acre, and the total land revenue demand w.is fixed at 
Rs. 65,000. The last settlement was made in 1S9S. L'()lands 
Were assessed, for the first time, at a nominal rate of 2 ann.is 
per acre, and outsiders were m.ide to p.iy double rates ; but in 
other respects no change was made in the rale of assessment. 
The extension of cultivation, however, had been so great that 
the gross l.md revenue demand w.is raised to Rs. 1,77,000, ol 
which Rs. .;9,ooo is refunded as commission to the murJai or 
village headmen and the ir.iinkis or heads of groups of villages. 
The average area of land held by a ryot is .(j acres, and, 
including the uplands (sv/'J), the aver.ige .assessment per culti- 
vated acre is 8 V ann;is. 

The table on the next page shows the collections ot land 
revenue and total revenue (['rincipal heads only), in thuus.uids 
of rupees. 

Outside the municipality of local atiasrs are I.c 

managed by the road-ccsS committee. 1 his expends Rs. i8,coo, 
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mainly on roads ; its income is derived from a Government 
grant of Rs. 10,000 and from cesses. 



1880-1. 

1890-1 . 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

68 

70 

1,42 

1,41 

Total revenue 

95 



1.53 

2,89 

2,98 


The District contains 5 police stations or ihdnas and 3 out- 
posts. The force under the control of the District Super- 
intendent consists of an inspector, 12 sub-inspectors, 15 head 
constables, and 155 constables. There is also a rural police 
of 1,323 men, of whom about half are regular chaiiklddrs 
appointed under Bengal Act V of 1887, and the rest (all in 
Dhalbhum) are ghdtwdls remunerated by service lands. In 
the Kolhan there is no regular police; but the mdnhis and 
mundds exercise police authority and report to a special 
inspector, who himself investigates important cases. The 
District jail at Chaibasa has accommodation for 230 prisoners. 

Education is very backward, and in igoi only 2-5 per cent, 
of the population (4'8 males and 0-3 females) could read and 
write. The number of pupils under instruction increased from 
about 8,500 in 1882-3 ^ ^Sj^SS in 1892-3. The number 
declined to 13,469 in 1900-r ; but it rose again in 1903-4, 
when 15,165 boys and 1,171 girls were at school, being respec- 
tively 33-4 and 2'5 per cent, of the children of school-going 
age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year was 440; namely, 15 secondary, 410 
primary, and 15 special schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was Rs. 64,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was met from Pro- 
vincial funds, Rs. 7,000 from fees, and the remainder from 
endowments, subscriptions, and other sources. 

In 1903 the District contained two dispensaries, of which 
one had accommodation for 14 in-patients. The cases of 
3,600 out-patients and 154 in-patients were treated, and 179 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 2,700, 
of which Rs. 700 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 1,400 from municipal funds, and Rs. 500 from sub- 
scriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the Chaibasa muni- 
cipality. In the whole District the number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 19,000, or 31 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Accotmt of Bengal, vol. xvii 
(1^377) ; J. A. Craven, Final Report on the Settlement of the 
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Kolhan Govenwtent Estate (Calcutta, 1898) j F. B. Bradley- 
Birt, Chotd Nagpur (1903).] 

Kolhan. — Government estate in Singhbhum District, Bengal, 
lying between 21° 58' and 22° 43' N. and 85° 21' and 86° 3' E., 
with an area of 1,955 square miles. The Kolhan is a low 
plateau, varying in elevation from 750 feet above sea-level in 
the neighbourhood of Chaibasa to upwards of 1,000 feet in the 
south. On the north, east, and south, the country is for the 
greater part open and gently undulating; it is covered with 
prosperous villages and is well cultivated, the depressions 
between the ridges being invariably sown with rice and some 
portion of the uplands nuth cereals, pulses, or oilseeds. In 
the south-east the surface is very rocky and covered with 
jungle ; and in the west and south-west are mountainous tracts 
thickly covered with jungle and very sparsely inhabited. The 
villages here are mere hamlets scattered on the hill slopes, 
and an area of 529 square miles has been formed into forest 
Reserves. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Hos, and British 
relations with them date from 1820. At that time the tract 
was a refuge for fugitive offenders from Chota Nagpur, and 
plundering excursions were frequently made by the Hos into 
the neighbouring territories. They thus became a thorn in 
the side of the Raja of Porahat and of the other chiefs in the 
north of Singhbhum. The British Government, desirous of 
putting an end to the plundering excursions, formed relations 
with the Raja of Porahat, and assisted him and the Saraikela 
and Kharsawan chiefs in bringing the Hos into submission. 
The chiefs, hoivever, were unable to keep them in order, and 
in 1837 the British Government resolved to take the territory 
under its direct control. Colonel Richards entered the country 
with a strong force and secured their submission, after which 
23 Ho pirs or parganas were detached from the control of the 
Singhbhum chiefs and 4 from Mayurbhanj, and formed into 
the Kolhan Government estate. There was no further trouble 
until 1857, when the Hos joined the mutinous Raja of Porahat, 
and a long and troublesome campaign took place, which termi- 
nated with the surrender of the Raja in 1859. 

The indigenous village-system of the Kols, based upon a 
federal union of villages under a single divisional headman, 
which is gradually dying out elsewhere in Chota Nagpur,- still 
survives in this tract. The whole estate is divided into groups 
of from 5 to 20 villages. Each village has its own mundd or 
headman, all of whom are subject to the authority of the 
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mdnki or divisional headman. Every mundd is responsible 
for the payment of the revenue, and for the detection and 
arrest of criminals in his village, to the mdnki, who is in his 
turn responsible to Government. For acting as revenue col- 
lectors, the 7 ndnkis receive a commission of lo per cent, and 
the miindds i6 per cent, of the revenue which passes through 
their hands. Besides these duties, the mdnkis and miindds, 
each in his degree, have certain informal powers to decide 
village disputes and questions of tribal usage. Persons other 
than Hos are not allowed to settle in the estate without the 
permission of the Deputy- Commissioner. The last settle- 
ment was effected in 1897, when the gross rental was fixed 
at Rs. 1,77,000, subject to a deduction of Rs. 49,000 on 
account of commission to mdnkis, nmndds, and taksilddrs (as 
the village accountants are here called). A uniform rate of 
12 annas per acre was charged for embanked rice cultivation, 
and 2 annas for uplands. New dikkus or non-Hos were 
assessed at double these rates. Of the total area, 525 square 
miles were cultivated, 450 square miles were cultivable, and 
219 square miles uncultivable waste; 212 square miles were 
‘protected’ forest, 529 square miles ‘reserved’ forest, and 
20 square miles IdkhirdJ or revenue free. Chaibasa, the head- 
quarters of Singhbhum District, which lies within the estate, is 
assessed under a separate settlement. 

[J. A. Craven, Final Report on the Settlement of the Kolhdn 
Government Estate (Calcutta, 1898).] 

Porahat. — Estate in the north-west of Singhbhum District, 
Bengal, lying between 22° 15' and 22“’ 54' N. and 85'’ 5' and 
85*’ 46'' E., with a total area of 813 square miles, or 514 square 
miles if its dependencies be excluded. It is for the most part 
hilly and is largely covered with forest. A fairly open belt of 
country runs from the north-east to the south-west; this has 
been opened up by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and is healthier 
and more extensively cultivated than the remainder of the 
estate. 

In former times the whole of Singhbhum proper was ruled 
by a family of Rathor Rajputs, claiming descent from an officer 
of Raja Man Singh’s army which was sent to Bengal at the 
time of Daud Khan’s rebellion. The States of Saraikela and 
Kharsawan were carved out of the original State for junior 
members of the Raja’s family; and the chief of Saraikela 
gradually extended his power and dominions until he became 
a serious rival to the head of the family, who was now known 
as the Raja of Porahat. The country was saved by its rocky 
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boundaries and sterile soil from conquest by the Marathas, 
and was still independent when, in 1818, Raja Ghanasyam 
Singh Deo tendered his allegiance to the British Government. 
His chief objects were to secure a recognition of his supremacy 
over the Rajas of Saraikela and Kharsawan, and to obtain aid 
in reducing the refractory tribe of Larka Kols or Hos. The 
British Government disallowed his claim to supremacy over 
his kinsmen of Saraikela and Kharsawan, but accepted merely 
a nominal tribute of Rs. roi, and refrained from interfering 
in any way with the internal administration of the State. An 
engagement embodying these conditions was taken from him 
in 1820. It was intended that similar agreements should be 
entered into by the chiefs of Saraikela and Kharsawan ; but 
the matter appears to have been overlooked, and those chiefs 
have never paid tribute, though they have frequently been 
called upon to furnish contingents of armed men to aid in 
suppressing disturbances. The Porahat family gradually sank 
into poverty; and in 1837 the Raja received a pension of 
Rs. 500 as a compassionate allowance, in compensation for 
any losses he might have sustained in consequence of our 
assumption of the direct management of the Kolhan. In 
1857 Arjun Singh, who was then Raja, after delivering up to 
Government the Chaibasa mutineers, himself rebelled. He 
was captured and deported to Benares, and his State was 
confiscated. Some portions of it were given to the chiefs of 
Saraikela and Kharsawan, and to one or two other persons 
who had helped Government during the Mutiny ; and the rest, 
on Arjun Singh’s death, was regranted in 1895 ,son 

Narpat Singh, ‘ to be held by him and his lineal male heirs 
according to the custom of lineal primogeniture (the eldest 
male of the eldest branch being preferred) as an inalienable 
and impartible revenue-free zaminddri.’ Anandpur and Kera 
were formerly khorposJis. or maintenance grants made by the 
Raja of Porahat to junior members of the family, and their 
holders paid quit-rents to him; these were remitted by Govern- 
ment after the Mutiny, and Narpat Singh has now no right to 
receive rents from or to interfere with them, but he has a 
reversionary right of succession in the event of extinction of 
male heirs. Bandgaon and Chainpur are under-tenures, the 
rent of which has been fixed in perpetuity. The forests of the 
Porahat estate are managed for the Raja’s benefit by the Forest 
department. 

The estate (excluding the dependencies) is divided into ten 
groups of villages or firs. Two of these, which lie in the more 
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open part of the country, are known as the Sadant plrs, and 
the remainder as the Kolhan plrs. The estate has recently 
been resettled for fifteen years from 1903. In Porahat proper 
159 square miles are cultivated, and 73 square miles are 
cultivable waste, 38 square miles are uncultivable, and 244 
square miles are under forest. The chief crop is rice, but 
some millets and pulses are also grown, especially in the 
more hilly Kolhan ptrs. The rates for the best rice land 
vary from R. 0-12-7 per acre in the Kolhan to Rs. r-9-2 
in the Sadant pirs\ and the total rental fixed at the settle- 
ment was Rs. 38,000, rising to Rs. 42,000 after five years. 

Chaibasa. — Head-quarters of Singhbhum District, Bengal, 
situated in 22° 33' N. and 85° 49' E., on rising ground over- 
looking the right bank of the Raro river. Population (1901), 
8,653. Chaibasa was constituted a municipality in 1875. 
The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 12,000, mainly derived from a tax on houses 
and lands, a conservancy rate, and a tax on vehicles ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 10,000. The town lies within the Kolhan 
Government estate. It contains the usual public offices. The 
District jail has accommodation for 230 prisoners, who are 
employed on oil-pressing, cloth, darl and carpet-weaving, and 
sabai string-making. 

Chakradharpur. — Village in Singhbhum District, Bengal, 
situated in 22° 41' N. and 85° 37' E., on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, 194 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 4,854. 
It is an important railway centre. 

Saranda. — Hill range in the extreme south-west corner of 
Singhbhum District, Bengal, lying between 22° I'and 22° 28' N. 
and 85° o' and 85° 26' E., bordering on the Gangpur State. 
It consists of a mass of mountains, rising to the height of 
3,500 feet. The population inhabiting this region is scattered 
over a few poor hamlets nestling in deep valleys, and belongs 
for the most part to the Ho and other aboriginal tribes. 



NATIVE STATES AND FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS 

Cooch Behar State (^Kuch Bihar ). — Feudatory State in Boun- 
North Bengal, lying between 25° 58' and 26° 32' N. and 88° ‘lanes, con- 
45' and 89° 52' E., with an area of 1,307 square miles. It is and Mve"’ 
bounded on the north by the District of Jalpaiguri ; on the syitcm. 
east by Goalpara ; on the south by Rangpur ; and on the west 
by Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. 

Cooch Behar is a low-lying plain, the whole of which has at 
one time or another been subject to fluvial action. It is in- 
tersected by several large rivers; but they are of no use for 
drainage purposes, except in the cold season, when they are at 
their lowest, and even then the fall is so small that they are not 
very effective. Moreover, any attempt to cut drainage channels 
to them would lead in the rains to an inundation, rather than 
the drainage of the area they might be constructed to serve. 

The State generally is, in fact, hopelessly waterlogged, and dur- 
ing the rains it is not uncommon to see the wells overflowing. 

The general direction of the rivers is from the north-west 
to the south-east ; they rise in the Himalayas and fall into the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra. The most important are the 
Tista on the west and the Sankosh on the east, while between 
these two are situated the Dharla, the Tors a, the Kaljani, the 
Raidak, and other minor streams. The Tista enters the State 
within a few miles of its western boundary and flows in a 
south-easterly direction for about 15 miles, when it passes into 
Rangpur. The Jaldhaka, which is called in Bhutan the Di-chu, 
enters the State at the north-west corner and flows more 
or less parallel to the Tista. It receives as tributaries the 
Gilandi, Duduya, Mujnai, and — later during its course when it 
is called the Mansai — the Satanga, Dolang, and Dharla ; after 
its junction with the river last named it assumes the name of 
Singimari. It is finally joined by the old channel of the Torsa, 
locally called the Dharla, under which name the united stream 
leaves the State, after a course of about 60 miles within it with 
an average breadth of 400 to 500 yards throughout. It is 
shallow in the dry season, but is liable to heavy floods during 
the rains. The Torsa bifurcates in its course, one branch 
flowing south under the name of Dharla and falling into the 
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Singimari (Jaldhaka), while the other turns eastward and falls 
into the Kaljani. The Kaljani in its turn meets the Raidak, 
which subsequently joins the Gadadhar ; and the united river 
falls into the Brahmaputra by two mouths, the southern one 
being known as the Dudhkumar and the northern as the 
Sankosh. 

Botany. The soil is everywhere alluvial. Where the ground is not 
occupied by the usual crops of North Bengal, it is covered 
with an abundant natural vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, 
marshes, and streams with a sluggish current have a copious 
vegetation of Vallisneria and other plants. Land subject to 
inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix and reedy 
grasses ; and in some parts, where the ground is more or less 
marshy, Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees occur on 
these inundated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Bar- 
rmgtonia acutangula. On the higher ground also the trees are 
few and usually rather stunted, and the greater portion of the 
surface is covered with grasses, the commonest of these being 
Imperaia arundmacea and Andropogon aciculaius. Among the 
trees the most conspicuous is the red cotton-tree (Botnbax 
malabaricim). The sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo) and the mango 
occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species, bamboos 
grow in profusion, and palms, especially the areca, are com- 
mon. Near villages there are usually thickets or shrubberies, 
and more or less useful trees of a rapid growth and weedy 
character. A few tracts are maintained as shooting reserves, 
but these consist mainly of grass jungle, and there is no real 
forest. 

Fauna. The big game with which the State formerly abounded has 
receded northwards before the advance of cultivation, and 
within its limits the only wild animals now found are leopards, 
bears, deer, and hog. Of small game, florican and francolin 
are plentiful in some of the grassy plains. 

Tempera- The temperature is rarely excessive, the thermometer never 
ture and rising above 93° in the shade and seldom so high, but the 
■ abnormal humidity makes the climate very trying and un- 

pleasant. The lowest recorded temperature is 49° and the 
mean about 78°. The annual rainfall averages 123 inches, 
of which 5'i are received in April, 14 in May, 29-4 in June, 
24 in July, 22.4 in August, i9'4 in September, and 5-5 in 
October. 

Natural In 1887 a severe cyclonic storm caused great havoc over a 
calamities, tract 25 miles in length and 8 in breadth, including Cooch 
Behar town. The earthquake of 1897 caused enormous damage 
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to property. The bridges along the railway were broken and 
the permanent way was much cut up by fissures ; roads with 
their bridges suffered similarly, and the total damage done to 
property, communications, wells, and tanks was approximately 
20 lakhs. Tremors and shocks were frequent for a year after 
the main upheaval, during which jets of hot water and sand 
issued from the fissures. Prior to 1897 the severest and most 
frequent shocks of recent years were felt in 1885. ^r. Bu- 

chanan-Hamilton inakes mention of the frequency of earth- 
quakes in this Part of Bengal in 1808. The State has 
occasionally suffered severely from floods, the most memorable 
being those of 1787, 1822, 1842, and 1878. 

This tract once formed part of the ancient and famous king- 
dom of Kamartipa. In the fifteenth century it was ruled by a 
dynasty of Khen kings, the last of whom, Nilambar, was over- 
thrown by the Afghans under Ala-ud-dm Husain, king of Gaur, 
in 1498. Local traditions of this dynasty are still current, and 
more than one of its capitals are pointed out at the present 
day. Ala-ud-din appointed his son governor over Nilambar’s 
territories with the object of pushing his conquest farther east, 
but the latter was eventually defeated and his troops driven 
out of the country. A period of anarchy ensued, during which 
a number of petty principalities were formed by independent 
local rulers called Bhuiyas, and a fresh kingdom was then 
established by the Koch. A divine parentage is ascribed to 
the Koch kings : the tradition is that the god Siva fell in love 
with Hira, the wife of a Koch chief named Hajo, and the 
result of their intiniacy was a boy named Bisu or Biswa Singh. 
The account current in the State, however, is that the king- 
dom was founded in 1510 by a chief named Chandan, and 
that he was succeeded by his cousin, Biswa Singh. The latter 
soon proved himself to be a mighty conqueror, and brought 
under his rule the whole tract from the Karatoya on the west 
to the BarnadT on the east. He was succeeded about 1540 by 
his son Nar Naraynn, the greatest of the Koch kings, who, with 
the aid of his brother Silarai, conquered all the neighbouring 
countries to the east and south, and even ventured to wage war 
with the Muhammitdans. After Silarai’s death, his son Raghu 
rebelled (in 1581), whereupon Nar Narayan divided his king- 
dom into two parts and gave up to Raghu the portion east of 
the Sankosh river. This event soon led to the downfall of 
the Koch dynasty. Nar Narayan died in 1584; and his son, 
Lakshml Narayan, who succeeded him, having quarrelled with 
Raghu’s son, Pariltshit, invoked the aid of the Mughals and 
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declared himself a vassal of the emperor of Delhi. The his- 
tory of the Koch kings now loses all general interest. The 
eastern kingdom was gradually absorbed by the Ahoms, while 
the western was shorn of its outlying possessions by the Mughals 
on the south and west and by the Bhotias on the north, until 
at last only the modern State of Cooch Behar remained in the 
precarious possession of Biswa Singh’s descendants. Internal 
affairs also fell into deplorable confusion. In accordance with 
the curse of the Hindu political system, three families, all 
scions of the royal stock, the Nazir Deo, the Dlwan Deo, and 
the Raikat of Baikuntpur, each claimed an hereditary position 
which was inconsistent with unity of administration, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to support their pre- 
tensions. 

It was under these circumstances that the attention of the 
East India Company was first attracted to Cooch Behar and 
its affairs. In 1772, the Nazir Deo having been driven out of 
the country by his rivals, who were aided by the Bhotias, and 
the Raja having fled to Panga, the former applied for assistance 
to Warren Hastings, then Governor of Bengal. A detachment 
of sepoys was accordingly marched into Cooch Behar, and the 
Bhotias were e.xpelled after a short resistance and forced to sue 
for peace through the intervention of the Lama of Tibet. The 
treaty between the East India Company and the Raja of Cooch 
Behar made on this occasion bears date April 5, 1773. By the 
third clause the Raja acknowledged subjection to the East 
India Company and consented to his country being annexed 
to the Province of Bengal. This right of annexation was, how- 
ever, eventually waived by the Government. In subsequent 
clauses the Raja promised to make over one-half of his annual 
revenues, according to an assessment to be made by the Com- 
pany. This moiety was permanently fixed by the Collector of 
Rangpur in 1780 at Rs. 67,700. Fresh domestic dissensions 
soon reduced the administration to a deplorable condition, and 
in 1788 a Commission of two Civil Servants was nominated 
to inquire into the state of the country. The Commissioners 
concluded their report by recommending the appointment of 
a Resident or Commissioner at the town of Cooch Behar. 
This office subsequently became merged in that of Governor- 
General’s Agent for the North-East Frontier. The present 
Maharaja, His Highness Colonel Sir Nripendra Narayan Bhiip 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., C.B., was placed on the gaddi on August 6, 
1863, when he was only ten months old. In January, 1S64, 
the succession was sanctioned by Government, but a British 
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Commissioner was appointed to undertake the direct manage- 
ment of affairs during the minority of the young ruler. Several 
salutary reforms were thus introduced ; a complete survey and 
settlement was made, and the various departments of the State 
were put upon the firm and substantial basis which underlies 
the present system of administration. The Maharaja received 
a wholly European training and education, and has at various 
times visited England. In 1878 he married the eldest daughter 
of the great religious reformer Keshab Chandra Sen, and in 
i' 883 he assumed charge of the State. He took part in the 
Tirah campaign in 1897 and is an aide-de-camp to the King- 
Emperor, The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

Ruins of an old city founded by Raja Niladhwaj exist at 
Kamatapur. 

The population increased from 532,565 in 1872 to 602,624x116 
in 1881, a gain of 13-1 per cent., but most of this was apparently 
due to improved methods of enumeration. Ten years later it 
fell to 578,868, owing mainly to the unhealthiness of the climate 
and, to a smaller extent, to emigration. In 1901 a further 
decline of 2-05 per cent, took place, the population decreasing 
to 566,974. The only thdjta in which an increase occurred 
was Haldibari, the principal centre of the jute trade. This is 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and enjoys with Cooch 
Behar town the reputation of being the healthiest portion of 
the State. The falling off was greatest in the head-quarters 
thd)ia, where it was due not only to unhealthiness, but also 
to migration to Fulbari. The State is liable to very severe 
epidemics of cholera. Insanity is more common than else- 
where in Bengal, and deaf-mutism and leprosy are also pre- 
valent. The population is contained in 1,192 villages and 
four towns ; Cooch Behar, the head-quarters, Matabhanga, 
Haldibari, and Dinhata. The villages are not compact as 
in most parts of Bengal, but each farmer ordinarily lives apart 
in a separate homestead on his own land surrounded by his 
farm servants and adherents. The average number of persons 
per square mile in 1901 was 434, the density being greatest 
in the south. There is some immigration from Saran and 
other Bihar Districts and the United Provinces. The ver- 
nacular of the State is the Rangpuri or RajbansI dialect of 
Bengali. Hindus number 397,946, or more than 70 per cent, 
of the total population, and Musalmans 168,236, or most of 
the remainder. „ . , 

The Rajbansis or Koch (338,000) are the distinctive caste 
of the State, forming 60 per cent, of the total, while most of tions. 
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the Nasyas (43,000) and Shaikhs (124,000) represent descen- 
dants of converts from this caste to ^Muhammadanism. Though 
the Koch freely call themselves Rajbansis, it is believed (see 
Bengal Census Report^ 190I) part i, pp. 3S2-3) that the two 
communities originally sprang from entirely different sources, 
the Koch being of Mongoloid origin, while the Rajbansis are 
a Dravidian tribe who probably owned the name long before 
the Koch kings rose to power. In Cooch Behar the persons 
now known as Rajbansis are either pure Koch, who though 
dark have a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, or else a mixed 
breed in which the Koch element usually predominates. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, S6-5 per cent, being 
dependent on agriculture for their livelihood, 4-9 per cent, on 
industries, and 1-4 per cent, on the professions. 

Christians number 143, of whom 24 are natives. A Swedish 
mission called the Scandinavian Alliance Mission works in 
Cooch Behar town, but has made no local converts. 

The soil is of alluvial formation, with a large admixture of 
sand and a substantial deposit of light loam to a depth 
of about two feet. Towards the west the soil is stiffer and 
contains a larger proportion of clay than sand. High-lying 
lands are used mainly for homesteads or for tobacco cultivation 
and, to a certain extent, where they contain a good admixture 
of sand, for the cultivation of the bitari or spring rice crop. 
On low-lying lands, possessing a smaller proportion of sand, 
hahnantik or autumn rice is usually grown. 

In 1903-4 the net area cropped was 638 square miles, 
159 square miles were current fallow, 295 were cultivable waste 
other than fallow, and 199 were not available for cultivation, 
while 15 square miles were under forest. Of the net cropped 
area, 26 square miles were estimated to be twice cropped. 
By far the most important staple is rice, of which there are 
two crops ; the biiari or early crop is sown broadcast, while 
the haijnaniik or late one is transplanted. Other food-crops 
are chant, haon, maize, and various pulses, including niung, 
masur, khesari, lhakari, kurtht, and rahar. Oilseeds, princi- 
pally mustard, are extensively cultivated. The local tobacco, 
which is grown on 55 square miles, is a very important crop 
and has a high reputation. Burma cheroots are usually manu- 
factured from tobacco grown in Cooch Behar and the adjoining 
British Districts. Jute is grotvn on 34 square miles; and that 
grown in Haldibari and Chaurahat is of exceptionally good 
quality and commands a high price in the Calcutta market. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane has been only recently intro- 
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duced, but is increasing. Cultivation generally is extending, Improve- 
but cultivators are averse to the adoption of new methods ; the 
only manure used is cow-dung for the tobacco crop. ' 

There is no dearth of pasturage, but the local cattle are of practice, 
a very small and inferior breed. The State keeps some bulls 
for breeding purposes, but the crossing of heavy imported 
bulls with the light local cattle has not proved a success. 

Large numbers of cattle yearly die from rinderpest, and a 
veterinary officer has recently been appointed to perform 
inoculations in the localities chiefly affected. Bullocks for 
draft purposes are imported in numbers from Sonpur and else- 
where, and sold at fairs at Haldibari and Chaurahat. 

The State contains innumerable tanks, besides 40 masonry Irrigation, 
wells, 85 Raniganj pipe-wells, and 30 tube-wells ; but for 
irrigation it depends entirely on its heavy rainfall. Famine is 
unknown. 

A rough cloth is prepared from the silk of the enE worm. Arts and 
which is fed on the castor-oil plant. Coarse cotton fabrics are 
woven for local use, and the Garo and Mech women make 
cloths of variegated colours for their own wear. A consider- 
able amount of excellent gunny cloth is made, especially in 
Mekhllganj ; this locality was once noted for the manufacture 
of coloured carpets and curtains woven from pure jute and 
known as mekihli, but the industry is dying out. Ghi and 
mustard oil are made in large quantities, and molasses to a 
limited extent in the west and south. 

The chief exports are tobacco, jute, rice, mustard seed and Commerce, 
mustard oil; and the chief imports are cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, sugar, molasses, salt, and brass, copper, and 
earthenware utensils. Jute and rice are exported from all 
parts of the State, the baled jute going mainly to Calcutta 
and the unbaled to Sirajganj. The tobacco trade is chiefly 
in the hands of Magh merchants, who pay yearly visits to 
Mekhllganj and Lai Bazar and purchase almost the entire 
crop for export to Burma. Several European jute firms are 
established at Haldibari and Chaurahat, but otherwise most 
of the trade is in the hands of Marwari merchants. Some 
tobacco, mustard seed, and mustard oil are sent down by 
water to Dacca. Rice is largely exported to the tea gardens 
in the Duars and sometimes by boat to Sirajganj. The rail- 
way extension in the State has recently given considerable 
impetus to both the jute and tobacco trade, though the 
Marwari and other native traders still prefer the river routes 
to the railway. 
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The Cooch Behar State Railway (2 feet 6 inches gauge) runs 
from Gitaldaha junction, where it connects with the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway system, to Jaintia at the foot of the 
Bhutan hills ; its total length is 53-I miles, of which 33!^ lie 
within the State. The new extension of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway from Mughal Hat to Dhubri runs through the 
south-east of the State for a distance of 12 miles, and on 
the west the northern section of the line runs for a distance 
of 5f miles. A short section (2| miles) of the Bengal-Duar 
Railway from Barnes Ghat to Lalmanir Hat also lies within 
the State. These three lines are all on the metre gauge. 

The State contains 382 miles of road, of which miles in 
Cooch Behar town are metalled; there are also 187 miles of 
village tracks. The most important roads are the emigration 
road which runs eastward through the State to Dhubri, passing 
through Haldfbari, Mekhlfganj, Patgram, MatSbhanga, and 
Cooch Behar town ; and the Buxa and Rangpur roads. 

The Tista is navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons burden 
throughout the year. The Jaldhaka is navigable by boats 
of 7 tons burden up to the junction of the Mujnai, whilst 
boats of smaller tonnage can go as far as Falakata in Jalpai- 
gurl District. The Kaljani is a deep stream and carries 
a considerable river traffic; boats of 7 to ii tons come up 
all the year round, and timber from the Western Duars is 
floated in considerable quantities down this river to the 
Brahmaputra from Alipur. The most important ferry is that 
over the Tista river. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five 
subdivisions : Cooch Behar, Dlnhata, Matabhanga, Mekhllganj, 
and Tufanganj. At the head of the administration is the State 
Council, which consists of His Highness the Maharaja Bhup 
Bahadur as president, the Superintendent of the State as vice- 
president, the Dlwan as revenue member, and the Civil and 
Sessions Judge as judicial member. In judicial matters the 
powers of the High Court have been delegated to it, while 
in revenue matters it sits as a Board of Revenue ; it exercises 
also legislative and executive powers. 

The Superintendent of the State, who is an officer lent by 
the British Government, is the executive head of criminal 
justice, police, jail, education, public works, and .other minor 
departments. The Diwan is in charge of the revenue depart- 
ment, being responsible for the collection of all kinds of 
revenue and the supervision of all proceedings in connexion 
with it; he e.xercises the powers of a Collector in a British 
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District, and in some cases those of a Commissioner. The 
subdivisions are in charge of >iaii ahlkdrs ; the head-quarters 
naib ahlkdr is the general assistant of the Dlwan in executive 
matters and also holds charge of the State treasury. Below 
the 7 iaib aklkars is a grade of sub-«a/i 5 ahlkdrs, whose powers are 
similar to those of Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors in Bengal. 

The naib ahlkdrs and sub-?/af 4 ahlkdrs are assisted by divisional 
kd 7 mtigos, who are employed on survey and inquiry work. 

The principal courts are the State Council, which is the Civil and 
highest appellate court in all branches of judicial administra- ?ximinal 
tion, the courts of the Civil and Sessions Judge, the Faiijddri^'^^^'^^' 
Ahlkdr, and the Assistant Sessions Judge. On the criminal 
side the Civil and Sessions Judge exercises all the powers 
vested in a Sessions Judge according to the provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, except that under the rules of the 
State capital punishment is never resorted to. In his civil 
capacity he discharges the functions of a District Judge, as 
defined by the Civil Procedure Code. An appeal lies to him 
from the decisions of the Assistant Civil Judges and the 7 iaib 
and sub-«a/i 5 ahlkdrs. He is also ex-officio registrar of deeds. 

The Faujddri Ahlkdr exercises the powers of a District 
Magistrate, as defined in the Criminal Procedure Code ; he 
is also in charge of the jail. The powers of the Assistant 
Civil Judges extend in the Cooch Behar subdivision to title 
suits, suits ordinarily dealt with by a Small Cause court, and 
rent suits of which the value does not exceed Rs. 1,000, and 
in the other subdivisions to title suits of which the value 
exceeds Rs. 500, but is not above Rs. 1,000. The 7 iaib and 
the %xih' 7 iaib ahlkdrs have both civil and criminal jurisdiction ; 
the former exercise the powers of subdivisional officers as 
defined in the Criminal Procedure Code, and the latter are 
second or third-class magistrates, as the case may be. The 
7iaib ahlkdrs are also sub-registrars, and exercise powers 
extending to all title suits up to the value of Rs. 500 and 
to all rent suits and suits of a Small Cause court nature up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. The sub-«af^ ahlkdrs exercise 
jurisdiction in title suits up to the value of Rs. 50, and in 
rent suits and suits of a Small Cause court nature up to the 
value of Rs. 100, each in his respective subdivision. In 
criminal matters they are subordinate to the Faujddri Ahlkdr, 
and on the civil side to the Civil Judge. 

The total revenue under the main heads amounted in 1903-4 Revenue, 
to 23-39 lakhs, of which 13-66 lakhs was derived from land 
revenue, 1-52 lakhs from stamps, i-ii lakhs from excise and 
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opium, I -39 lakhs from the Cooch Behar State Railway, 
4-gi lakhs from the Maharaja’s estates outside Cooch Behar, 
and Rs. 69,000 from other sources. The receipts under the 
same heads in 1880-1, 1890-1, and 1900-r were 12-95, iS-oo, 
and 22-55 lakhs respectively. The Cooch Behar State Railway 
had not been constructed in the two first years. 

Land There is very little information as to the land revenue 
revenue, arrangements before the State came into contact with the 
British in 1773. At that time revenue was collected by the 
State officers direct from the joiddrs or persons holding revenue- 
paying estates under the State, but in 1790 the collection of 
the revenue was entrusted to ijdraddrs or farmers. The 
system was unsatisfactory and resulted in a great deal of 
oppression, and during the minority of the present Maharaja 
the State was completely surveyed and settlement was made 
direct with the joiddrs •, the operations were concluded in 1877, 
and the demand was then fixed at 9-39 lakhs. A subsequent 
resettlement of the State concluded in 1897 raised the demand 
to 12-41 lakhs, the increase being distributed over five years; 
the term of this settlement will expire in 1917-8. In addition, 
a few permanently settled estates pay an annual revenue of 
Rs. 7,000. A comparatively small quantity of land is held 
revenue free or on service tenures. The joiddrs pay the State 
a revenue assessed according to the rates fixed for lands which 
have been measured and classified ; their holdings are heritable 
and transferable, and are liable to be sold summarily for arrears 
of revenue. They can also be resumed by the State on the 
violation of the terms of the lease or for a public purpose, 
compensation being paid in the case of temporarily settled 
estates for standing crops and homesteads, while a fair and 
equitable price is paid or an exchange of land is made in the 
case of permanently settled estates. Below the joiddrs are 
several grades of under-tenures known successively as chukdnis, 
dar-c/iukdnis, daradar-c/tukdnis, iasya-chukdnis, tali-c/uikanis, 
and iasya-iali-chukdnis. At the time of the settlement it was 
found that the average area of a joi was 37 acres, of a ckukdni 
holding 7 acres, of a dar-chukani 5 acres, and of a daradar- 
chukdni 2| acres, while the lower grade holdings averaged 
between aj- and 3-| acres. The quantity of land held on an 
average by the joiddr and not sublet to under-tenants is 
10 acres. The rates per acre for cultivated land payable by 
the joiddrs vary from Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 3 for low lands, and 
from 15 annas to Rs. i-ir for high lands other than garden 
and homestead lands and lands on which the valuable betel- 
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nut and tobacco crops are grown, for which special rates are 
fixed. The chnkd 7 ii rates are 35 per cent, in excess of the 
jot rates ; and where there are other holders below the chiikdtii- 
ddr, the cultivating ryot pays a rate of 60 per cent, in excess 
of the jot rate, the profit of 25 per cent, being divided between 
the chuhduiddr and any other intermediate middlemen. 

The administration of excise is conducted on the same Misccl- 

principles as those adopted in British territory. The State 

• • * ** . revenue* 

has Its own excise department, each subdivision is an excise 

circle, and the out-still system has been introduced. The 
greater portion of the excise revenue is derived from the duty 
and licence fees Qngduja and hemp drugs; next in importance 
come the receipts from the sale of country spirit ; and a con- 
siderable amount is also realized from the duty and licence 
fees on opium. Poppy was formerly grown and opium manu- 
factured in the State ; but in 1867 the cultivation of poppy 
was prohibited, on the British Government agreeing to supply 
opium at cost price. The cultivation of gmja has also been 
stopped, and the drug is obtained from the British District of 
Rajshahi. The stamp revenue is collected under special Acts 
passed by the State Council. It is mainly derived from judicial 
documentary and court-fee stamps ; copying-fee stamps and 
receipt stamps form a minor source of income. The stamps 
last mentioned have been in use only since 1903. No customs 
or transit dues are levied, and there is no tax on salt. 

At Cooch Behar town and the subdivisional head-quarters of Local sclf- 
Dlnhata and Matabhanga, and at Haldibari in the Mekhllganj 
subdivision, there are town committees appointed by the State, 
consisting of official and non-official members in the proportion 
of two to one ; subject to the general control of the Council, 
the management of all matters ordinarily entrusted to muni- 
cipalities rests in the hands of these bodies. The funds 
administered by the town committees are derived mainly 
from chaukiddri and latrine taxes, supplemented by State 
grants. 

The maintenance of the Maharaja’s palace and of all public Public 
buildings and communications is in the hands of a Public 
Works department. The average annual outlay of the depart- 
ment is about i-| lakhs, of which about Rs. 50,000 is devoted 
to the maintenance of communications. 

The State employs 156 sepoys and sowars of all ranks for Army, 
guard, orderly, and escort duties; these are under the com- 
mand of the Superintendent of the State. 

The State contains 7 police stations or t/iduas. The strength 
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of the force subordinate to the Superintendent of Police con- 
sists of 2 inspectors, ii sub-inspectors, 24 head constables, 
and 262 constables, in addition to a rural and municipal police 
numbering respectively 1,571 and 43. The annual cost of the 
maintenance of the force averages Rs. 53,000, and the pro- 
portion of police to population is i to 4,079. The jail at 
Cooch Behar town has accommodation for 1S9 prisoners, in 
addition to which there are lock-ups at the other subdivisional 
head-quarters. 

Education has made considerable progress in recent years, 
and the number of persons able to read and write more than 
doubled between i88r and 1901 ; in the latter year 5-9 per 
cent, of the population (lo-y males and 0-4 females) were 
returned as literate. The number of pupils under instruction 
increased from 10,194 in 1892-3 to 12,670 in 1901-2, in 
which year 26-2 per cent, of the boys and 0-36 per cent, of the 
girls of school-going age were at school. In 1903-4 there 
were altogether 12,639 pupils under instruction, and the num- 
ber of educational institutions was 333, including one Arts 
college, 43 secondary schools, 37 night schools, and 9 girls’ 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 79,000, of 
which Rs. 44,000 was contributed by the State, the remainder 
being derived from fees and subscriptions. The principal 
institutions are the Victoria College and the State high school 
in Cooch Behar town, and eight high schools at Matabhanga, 
Mekhliganj, and Dinhata. The control of educational matters 
rests with the Superintendent, who is assisted by an Inspector 
and Deputy-Inspector of schools and circle pandits. 

The medical charge of the State is in the hands of a Euro- 
pean Civil Surgeon, who has under him an Assistant Surgeon 
and a large staff of native doctors and compounders. The 
State contains (1903-4) 9 dispensaries, of which 8 have ac- 
commodation for in-patients, the most important being the 
hospital at Cooch Behar town with 36 beds. At all these 
institutions the cases of 25,000 out-patients and 1,000 in- 
patients were treated during the year, and 907 operations were 
performed. The cost of their maintenance was Rs. 34,000, all 
of which, e.xcept a small sum derived from the sale of medicines, 
was borne by the State. 

The annual number of vaccinations has been slowly in- 
creasing, and 24,044 operations were performed in 1903-4; 
under recent legislation vaccination may be made compulsory 
within affected areas by notification in the State Gazette. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. .x 
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(1876); Harendra Narayan Chaudhri, Cooch Behar State 
{Cooch Behar, 1903).] 

Cooch Behar Town. — Capital of Cooch Behar State, 
Bengal, and the principal residence of the Maharaja, situated 
in 26° 20' N. and 89° 27' E., on the Torsa river. Population 
{1901), 10,458. The town is connected by the Cooch Behar 
State Railway with the Eastern Bengal State Railway system. 
It is well laid out, and local affairs are managed by a town 
■committee appointed by the State. The principal buildings 
are the Maharaja’s palace, the courts, a hospital with 36 beds, 
and the jail with accommodation for 189 prisoners. The 
Victoria College was established in 1887 and is affiliated to 
the Calcutta University. A State high school is also situated 
here. 

Dinhata. — Head-quarters of a subdivision of Cooch Behar 
State, Bengal, situated in 26° 8' N. and 89“ 28' E,, on the 
Rangpur road. Population {1901), 1,207. It contains a high 
school. 

Haldibari. — Town in the Cooch Behar State, Bengal, 
situated in 26° 21'' N. and 88° 49' E., on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, 292 miles from Calcutta. Population (1901), 
1,112. Haldibari is an important centre of the jute trade, 
and several European firms have branches established here. 

Kamatapur. — Ruined city in Cooch BehSr State, Bengal, 
situated in 26° 23' N. and 89° 21' E. The city is reputed to 
have been founded by Raja Niladhwaj, the first of the Khen 
kings. Its ruins indicate that it must have been a very ex- 
tensive place. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in 1809 found that it 
occupied an area 19 miles in circumference, 5 of which were 
defended by the Dharla, and the rest by a rampart and ditch. 
The city consisted of several enclosures, one within the other, 
the centre one being occupied by the king’s palace. Kamata- 
pur was abandoned and fell into decay after the overthrow of 
Raja Nllambar by Ala-ud-din Husain, king of Bengal, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. Kamatapur figures con- 
spicuously as Comotay in some of the earlier maps of 
India. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal (1876), 
vol. X, pp. 362-70.] 

Matabhanga. — Head-quarters of a subdivision of Cooch 
Behar State, Bengal, situated in 26° 23' N. and 89° 50' E., on 
the emigration road to Assam. Population (1901), 1,283. 
It contains a high school. 

Orissa Tributary States (also known as the Orissa 
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Tributary Mahals, or as the Garhjats). — A group of seventeen * 
dependent territories, situated between the MahanadI delta 
and the Central Provinces, and forming the mountainous back- 
ground of the Orissa Division of Bengal. They lie between 
19° 53' and 22° 34' N. and 83° 35' and 87° 10' E., and have 
an area of 14,387 square miles, and a population (1901) of 
1,947,802. They are bounded on the north by the Districts 
of Singhbhum and Midnapore ; on the east by Orissa ; on the 
south by Ganjam District in the Madras Presidency ; and on 
the west by the Tributary States of Patna, Sonpur, Rairakhol, 
Bamra, and Bonai. The names of the individual States are 
Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, NIlgiri, Keonjhar, 
Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, Hindol, Narsingh- 
PUR, Baramba, Tigiria, Khandpara, Nayagarh, Ranpur,* 
Daspalla, and Baud. A separate article on each will be 
found under its own name. 

The States occupy a succession of ranges rolling back to- 
wards the centre of the peninsula. They form three watersheds 
with fine valleys between, down which pour the three great 
rivers of the inner table-land. The southernmost is the valley 
of the MahanadI, at some places closely hemmed in by peaks 
on either side and forming picturesque passes, at others 
spreading out into fertile plains, green with rice, and watered 
by a thousand mountain streams. At the Barmul pass the 
river winds round magnificently wooded hills, from 1,500 to 

2.500 feet high. Crags and peaks of a wild beauty overhang 
its channel, which at one part is so narrow that the water 
rises 70 feet in time of flood. From the north bank of the 
MahanadI the ranges tower into a fine watershed, from 2,000 
to 2,500 feet high, running north-west and south-east and 
forming the boundary of the States of Narsinghpur and Bar- 
amba. On the other side they slope down upon the States 
of Hindol and Dhenkanal, supplying countless little feeders 
to the BrahmanI, which occupies the second of the three 
valleys. From the north bank of this river the hills again roll 
back into magnificent ranges, running in the same general 
direction as before, but more confused and wilder, till they 
rise into the Keonjhar watershed with peaks from 2,500 to 

3.500 feet high, culminating in Malayagiri, 3,895 feet above 
the sea, in the State of Pal Lahara. This watershed, in turn, 

‘ In 1905 five States (Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna, and 
K.'iLAHANDl) were added from the Central Provinces, and two (Gancpur 
and Bonai) from the Chota Nagpnr States. These have an area of 13,659 
squaie miles and a population (1901) of 1,225,593. 
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slopes down into the third valley, that of the BaitaranI, from 
whose eastern or left bank rise the mountains of Mayurbhanj, 
heaped upon each other in noble masses of rock from 3,000 to 
nearly 4,000 feet high, sending countless tributaries to the 
Baitarani on the south, and pouring down the Burhabalang 
and the feeders of the Subamarekha on the north. The hill 
ranges are densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the 
regular passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The 
intermediate valleys yield rich crops in return for negligent 
cultivation, and a vast quantity of land might be reclaimed 
on their outskirts and lower slopes. Cultivation is, however, 
rapidly extending in all the States, owing to improved means 
of communication and to the pressure of population in the 
adjoining British Districts. 

Besides Malayagiri, the principal peaks are Meghasani 
(3,824 feet) in Mayurbhanj ; Gandhamadan (3,479 feet), 
Thakurani (3,003 feet), and Tomak (2,577 feet) in Keonjhar j 
Panchdhar (2,948 feet) in Athmallik ; Goaldes (2,506 feet) in 
Daspallaj Suliya (2,239 feet) in Nayagarh; and Kopilas 
*(2,098 feet) in Dhenkanal. 

The principal rivers are the MahanadI, the BrahmanI, the 
Baitarani, and the Burhabalang. The Mahanadi enters 
the Tributary States in Baud, forming the boundary between 
that State on the south and Athmallik and Angul on the north 
for 49 miles. It then divides Daspalla, Khandpara, and 
Cuttack District on the south from Narsinghpur, Baramba, 
Tigiria, and Athgarh on the north. In the last State it 
debouches through a narrow gorge upon the Cuttack delta. 
It is navigable throughout the Tributary States by flat-bottomed 
boats of about 25 tons burden, and carries a considerable 
trade, which has decreased since the opening of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Raihvay ; it would afford even more valuable facilities 
for navigation but for the numerous rocks and sandbanks in 
its channel. Its chief feeders in the Tributary States are, on 
its north or left bank, the Sapua in Athgarh, and the Dandatapa 
and Mano in Athmallik ; on its south or right bank, the 
KusumI and Kamai in Khandpara, with the Joramu, Hina- 
manda, Ganduni, Bolat, Salkibagh, Marini, and Tel. This 
last stream divides the Orissa Tributary States from those of 
the Central Provinces, and forms the boundary between the 
States of Baud and Sonpur. The BrahmanI, which is formed 
by the junction of the South Koel and Sankh in Gangpur 
State, enters Talcher from Bonai State, and passes through 
Talcher and Dhenkanal into Cuttack District. It is navigable 
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for a few months of the year as far as 4 miles below Talcher, 
where there are some dangerous rocks. The BaitaranI rises 
among the hills in the north-west of Keonjhar State ; its chief 
affluent is the Salandl, which rises in Mayurbhanj. In the 
dry season the BaitaranI is navigable by small boats, but with 
difficulty, as far as Anandpur, a large trading village in Keonjhar 
on its north bank. The Burhabalang rises in Mayurbhanj 
and, after receiving two tributaries, the Gangahar and Sunai, 
passes into Balasore. 

So far as is known at present, gneissic rocks cover these 
States, except Talcher and parts of Angul and Athgarh, where 
sandstones, conglomerate, and shales belonging to the Gond- 
wana system are developed '. 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, 
and these rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and 
water-plants. The surface of the plateau land between the 
valleys, where level, is often bare and rocky, but, where un- 
dulating, is usually clothed with a dense scrub jungle, in which 
Dendrocalainus sirictus is prominent. The steep slopes of the 
hills are covered with a dense forest mixed with many climbers! 
Sal {Shorea robiistd) is often gregarious ; and among the other 
noteworthy trees are species of Btichanania, Semecarpus, Ter- 
minalia, Cedrela, Cassia, Bttiea, Bauhinia, Acacia, and Adina, 
which are found also on the Lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed 
with these, however, are a number of trees and shrubs character- 
istic of Central India, such as Cochlospermum, Soymida, Bos- 
wellia, Hardtvickia, and Bassia, which do not cross the 
Gangetic plain. 

Wild elephants infest the jungles of Athmallik, Baramba, 
Dhenkanal, Hindol, Mayurbhanj, Nllgiri, and Narsinghpur, 
and the chiefs of some of these States carry on k/tedda opera- 
tions in the beginning of the cold season. Game, big and 
small, is plentiful in most of the States, including tigers, leopards, 
hyenas, bears, bison, deer of several kinds, antelope, wild hog, 
hares, wild-fowl, peafowl, partridges, &c. Tigers carry off con- 
siderable numbers of men and cattle every year. Crocodiles 
swarm in the large rivers. Among snakes, pythons and the 
aliiraj or hamadryad {Ophiophagits claps) are met with in the 
jungles, while cobras and karaits are responsible for hundreds 
of deaths by snake-bite. 

No record has been kept of the temperature, but the climate 
is said to be similar to that of the rest of Orissa, except that it 

* Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. i, ‘ Geological Structure of 
Bankura, Midnapore, and Orissa.’ 
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is hotter in summer and colder in winter. During a period 
of five years the annual rainfall has averaged 55 inches, of 
which 5-6 inches fell from January to May, 48-6 inches from 
June to October, and one inch in November and December. 

Failure of the autumn rains is not frequent, but it involves, 
when it does occur, a more or less serious failure of the rice 
crop. The low-lying lands on the banks of the MahanadI and 
Brahmani are subject to devastating floods and to deterioration 
by the deposit of sand; the floods of 1866, 1872, 1894, and 
1900 were especially destructive. 

The Tributary States have no connected or authentic history. History. 
Comprising the western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa, they were never brought under the central government, 
but from the earliest times consisted of numerous petty princi- 
palities which were more or less independent of one another. 

They were first inhabited by aboriginal races, chiefly Bhuiyas, 

Savaras, Gonds, and Khonds, who were divided into innumer- 
able communal or tribal groups each under its own chief or 
headman. These carried on incessant warfare with their 
neighbours on the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers, who, by reason of their 
superior prowess and intelligence, gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their place. Tradition 
relates how these daring interlopers, most of whom were Raj- 
puts from the north, came to Purl on a pilgrimage and remained 
behind to found kingdoms and dynasties. It was thus that 
Jai Singh became ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second son 
seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud and Daspalla are said 
to be descended from the same stock ; and a Rajput origin is 
also claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, Pal 
Lahara, Talcher, and Tigiria. Nayagarh, it is alleged, was 
founded by a Rajput from Rewah, and a scion of the same 
family was the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. 

On the other hand, the chiefs of a few States, such as Athgarh, 
Baramba, and Dhenkanal, owe their origin to favourites or 
distinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of Orissa. The 
State of Ranpur is believed to be the most ancient, the list of 
its chiefs covering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond origin, and 
furnishes the only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original settlers has remained 
■intact. The States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
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mount power and were under an implied obligation to render 
assistance in resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, the Mughals 
and Marathas, ever interfered with their internal administration. 
All the States have annals of the dynasties that have ruled 
over them j but they are made up in most part of legend and 
fiction and long genealogical tables of doubtful accuracy, and 
contain very few features of general interest. 

The British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, which 
took place in 1803, was immediately followed by the submis- 
sion of ten of the Tributary States, the chiefs of which were 
the first to enter into treaty engagements. Meanwhile, Major 
Forbes penetrated through the hilly and jungly country on the 
west and reached the famous Barmul pass in Daspalla, the key 
to what is now the Central Provinces. Here the Marathas 
made a last stand, but on November 2 the pass was forced 
and the enemy fled in confusion. The Raja of Baud and 
others hastened to tender their submission. Including Khurda, 
the Tributary States were then twenty in number. In the fol- 
lowing year the chief of Khurda rebelled, was vanquished, and 
forfeited his State, which is now a Government estate and is 
administered as a subdivision of Puri District. The Raja of 
Banki was deposed in r84o for murder, and his State, which 
escheated to Government, has since been added to the District 
of Cuttack. In 1847 Angul was anne.xed on account of the 
misconduct of its chief, and with the Khondmals (originally 
a portion of Baud State) was in 1891 formed into a British 
District. Athmallik was a tributary of Baud and Pal Lahara 
of Keonjhar, and they find no mention in the early treaty 
engagements. They were both recognized as separate States 
in the sanads of 1874, which at the same time conferred the 
hereditary title of Raja on their chiefs. Pal Lahara, however, 
still pays to Keonjhar a quit-rent, which is remitted through 
the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals. It has been 
held that these States do not form part of British India, and 
the status, position, and power of the chiefs are defined in the 
sanads granted to them in 1894. 

Archaeo- Some interesting archaeological remains are found at Khi- 

logy- CHING in Mayurbhanj State, including statues, pillars, mounds, 
and the ruins of several temples. The village of Baud con- 
tains a number of small but e.xquisitely finished temples. 

The The total population of the States increased from i,ro3,699 

people, in 1872 to 1,410,183 in 1881, to 1,696,710 in 1891, and 
to 1,947,802 in 1901. The earlier enumerations were very 
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defective, and the large increase brought out by each succes- 
sive Census is due in a great measure to improvements in the 
arrangements for counting the people. At the same time, 
there is no doubt that the population is growing rapidly ; the 
inhabitants are hardy and prolific, and there is ample room 
for expansion. Owing to the presence of low hills and forests, 
the climate of the greater part of the States is somewhat 
unhealthy, especially during the rainy season and the begin- 
ning of the cold season, when malarial affections prevail to 
a greater or less extent. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in 
the following table : — 


Name of State. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nu 

c 

S! 

0 

H 

tuber of 

bd 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween J891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Athgarh . 

168 

• • • 

192 

43.784 

260 

+ 19.6 

2,100 

Talcher . 

399 


293 

60,432 

151 

+ 14.7 

1.27s 

Mayurbhanj . 

4.24.3 

1 

3.593 

610,383 

144 

+ 147 

I 3 .”S 

Nilgiri . 

278 

... 

466 

66,460 

239 

+ J8.3 

3,660 

Keonjhar 

3.09*3 

I 

1,937 

285,758 

92 

+ 15-2 

7.34S 

Pal Lahara 

452 

... 

265 

22,351 

49 

+ J 3-5 

518 

Dhenkanal 

1.463 

2 

g68^ 

273,662 

187 

+ 14.8 

9.392 

Athmallik 

730 

... 

460 

40.753 

56 

+ 28-9 

558 

Hindol . 

312 

... 

234 

47,180 

151 

+ 24*2 

1,668 

Narsinghpur . 

199 


198 

39.613 

199 

+ 17-0 

3.309 

Earamba . 

134 

... 

181 

38,260 

285 

4 17-6 

1.675 

Tigiria . 

46 

... 

102 

22,625 

492 

+ lo-l 

1,105 

Khandpara 

244 


325 

69.450 

284 

+ 97 

1.391 

Nayagarh 

588 

... 

77.S 

140,779 

239 

+ » 9-4 

12,013 

Kanpur . 

203 


261 

46,075 

227 

+ 14-9 

3.101 

Daspalla . 

568 


485 

51.987 

92 

+ 14-0 

876 

Baud 

1,264 

... 

1.070 

88,250 

70 

- T.4 

1.474 

Total 

14.387 

4 

11.805 

1.947,802 

135 

+ 14-8 

64.578 


The only towns are Dhenkanal and Bhuban in Dhen- 
kanal, Baripada in Mayurbhanj, and Keonjhar in Keonjhar. 
The population is very sparse, but becomes denser on the 
lower levels as the plains of Orissa are approached. The 
greatest increase during the decade ending 190T took place in 
the State of Athmallik, which gained by immigration from 
Baud and the Central Provinces, and in Hindol, which also 
received an accession of new settlers. The comparatively slow 
rate of increase in Tigiria and Khandpara is explained by the 
fact that the population of these States is already much more 
dense than elsewhere. The only State which shows a loss of 
population is Baud, which suffered much from epidemic disease 
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and general unhealthiness, and from which many of the rest- 
less Khond inhabitants emigrated during the scarcity of 1900. 
As a general rule, the growth of the population has been 
greatest along the borders of the British Districts of Orissa, 
where the level is comparatively low and the proportion of 
arable land relatively high. The construction of the railway 
through Orissa and of feeder-roads in connexion with it has 
greatly improved the communications and raised the prices of 
produce in this tract. The volume of immigration is very con- 
siderable, and the Census of 1901 showed a net gain of 61,000 
persons from contiguous territory in Bengal and 7,000 from the 
Central Provinces. Oriya is the vernacular of 76-6 per cent, 
of the total population ; Munda dialects are spoken by 18.4 
per cent., including Santall (nearly 10 per cent.). Ho (5 per 
cent.), Bhumij, and Juang ; and Bengali is the language of 3-4 
per cent. Hindus numbered 1,778,921 persons, or gx per 
cent, of the total, and Animists 159,321, or 8 per cent. 

The most numerous castes are the Chasas (220,000), Santals 

(194.000) , Pans (177,000), Gaurs (150,000), Hos (99,000), 
Khandaits (86,000), Brahmans (76,000), Khonds (71,000), 
Bhumij (67,000), Bhuiyas (55,000), KurmTs (54,000), Telis 

(51.000) , Bathudis (44,000), and Sahars (41,000). The so- 
called Hindus include a large number of aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal tribes. These are most numerous in the moun- 
tainous tracts of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, and Baud. The 
majority, including the Santals (see Santal Parganas), Pans, 
Hos, Khonds {see Khondmals), Bhumij, Savaras, and 
Bhuiyas, are of so-called Dravidian stock. The Bathudis 
and Sahars are of uncertain origin. The primitive leaf-wearing 
Juangs, a small tribe found chiefly in Keonjhar and Dhen- 
kanal, deserve mention. The Chasas, Gaurs, Khandaits, and 
Kurmis are derived from various elements and seem to be 
mainly non-Aryan. Agriculture supports 70-6 per cent, of the 
population, industries 11-7 per cent., commerce 0-2 per cent., 
and the professions 1-2 per cent. 

Small Christian missions are at work in Athgarh, Mayflr- 
bhanj, and Nllgiri, the total number of Christians in 1901 being 
950, of whom 917 were natives. 

The Tributary States, consisting of a succession of hills and 
valleys, present every variety of soil and conformation of 
surface. The mountain-sides exhibit bare rocks or are covered 
only by a thin layer of earth, and extensive ridges of laterite or 
other hard soil support nothing but scrub growths. The inter- 
vening valleys hold rich deposits of clay, loam, and alluvium. 
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varying in thickness from a few inches to several feet, over 
a foundation of solid metamorphic rocks ; the soil is enriched 
by mineral substances washed down from the disintegrated 
hills by the annual rains. The rainfall is adequate and well 
distributed, but the sloping nature of the country enables the 
numerous hill streams to drain off the rain-water quickly into 
the main rivers. The forests, where they exist, help to retain 
a certain amount of moisture ; and perennial springs are also 
met with, though not to any great extent. Cultivation is con- 
fined to the valleys and to clearings on the hill slopes. The 
shifting method of cultivation, locally called dahi, has been 
pursued from time immemorial by the aboriginal tribes in the 
uplands of Mayurbhanj, Pal Lahara, and Keonjhar, and has 
practically denuded the valuable forests in these parts of all 
good timber. When preparing a clearing the large trees are 
ringed, and the smaller ones are removed by the hatchet and 
fire. The soil is then scratched with primitive hand-ploughs, 
bullocks being seldom used ; and a fairly good miscellaneous 
crop, consisting of early rice, maize, millets, oilseeds, turmeric, 

&c., is raised for two or three seasons. The site is then aban- 
doned for a fresh one and is allowed to rest until again covered 
with jungle, when the same process is repeated. The sloping 
nature of the country affords ample opportunity for cultivation 
in terraces, which can easily be irrigated from a tank or 
reservoir. 

The staple crop is rice, of which three kinds are grown : Principal 
Mali or early, sdrad or winter, and dalua or spring. Advantage 
is taken of the early spring showers to prepare the land for the 
first two kinds, the former of which is grown on comparatively 
high land and the latter in hollows and on the lower levels. 

Dalua is cultivated to a limited extent along the edges of 
basins which remain wet throughout the year. The modes 
of cultivation are the same as in Orissa proper. As a food- 
crop, rice is supplemented by millets, such as china, mandid or 
marud, &c., and maize and pulses, including binhi, mung, 
kicrthi, rahar, and gram, which form a large part of the diet of 
the people. Cereals and oilseeds are grown on the high lands 
and slopes, the chief oilseeds being mustard, sesamum, and 
castor-oil ] the last is sometimes used by the poorer classes for 
cooking. Sugar-cane is extensively cultivated, and the coarse 
sugar which is made from it is not only consumed locally, but 
is exported to Cuttack and elsewhere. Cotton is largely 
grown, chiefly for export. Tobacco is raised on the rich silt 
deposits of rivers and near homesteads, where cattle manure is 
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plentiful. Turmeric is extensively grown for export, and all 
the ordinary vegetables are cultivated, the commonest being 
the brinjal or egg-plant and the pumpkin. The hills produce 
various tubers and edible roots, upon which the aborigines 
largely subsist. As a result of the growth of population within 
the States, of immigration from outside, and of improved com- 
munications, cultivation is steadily on the increase ; extensive 
clearings are being made on all sides, and the problem in every 
State is how to devise measures for the proper conservation of 
the forests without unduly restricting the reclamation of waste 
lands. Each chief maintains a number of State granaries, 
which are replenished by rent payments and repayments of 
advances in kind and also from the produce of his private 
lands. 

Pasture lands are generally plentiful, and no difficulty is 
experienced in feeding cattle j during the dry season large 
numbers are brought up from the plains for grazing purposes. 
The local breeds of cattle are poor, and no attempt has been 
made to improve them. 

There are no canals, but the cultivators often irrigate their 
fields from tanks and -wells. It is a common practice to con- 
struct reservoirs for the storage of water by damming up 
streams, but this method of irrigation might be utilized much 
more widely than it is at present. Tanks and wells number 
about r 2,000 each, and the area irrigated from them is roughly 
estimated at 512 square miles. For irrigating sugar-cane, 
vegetables, tobacco, &c., in the dry season, the people sink 
temporary wells in the sandy beds of streams, and lift the 
water by means of simple levers worked by one or two men. 

The character of the forests is the same throughout the Tri- 
butary Mahals. The hills in most of the States extend over 
a large area and are covered with vegetation, but the most 
valuable timber is found in the intervening narrow valleys. 
These forests were at one time among the best timber-pro- 
ducing tracts in India ; but the chiefs have taken little care of 
them, and reckless exploitation and clearings for dahi cultiva- 
tion have caused nearly all their valuable timber to disappear. 
Till lately forest conservancy was practically unknown; but 
the example of Mayurbhanj and the British District of Angul, 
where the forests have been surveyed, ‘ reserved,’ and brought 
under regular control, has induced the other States to follow suit, 
though in a crude and unmethodical way. There is very little 
good timber left in the -vicinity of the MahanadI and the Brah- 
manl rivers, but elsewhere and farther inland the absence of 
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good roads and the difficulty of transport have saved them 
from wholesale destruction. The principal timber trees are 
sal {Sliorea robtisid), J>tasal {JPlerocarpiis Ilarsupium), sissu 
{Ealbergta Sissoo), baram {Adina cordifolid), bandhan (Ougei- 
nia dalbergioides\ gamhay (Gtnelina arbored), ieiidu or ebony 
{Diospyros 7nelanoxylon\ mahud {Bassia laiifolia), and dsa 7 i 
(Ter/zihialia to7/te7itosd). Among other common trees are the 
mango {Ma7tgifera vidica), tamarind (Ta77iari7idics uidicd), jam 
{Euge7tta /a77ibola7ta), jack (Arfocarptis uiiegrifolid), a//trd or 
hog-plum {Sp07tdias 77ia7igifera), pidr {Bi/cha7ta7iia latifolia), 
haritaki {Ter77ti7ialia Chebula), kttchila {St7ych/ws N7ix-V077ika), 
khair [Acacia Caiecka), giuidi [Mallohts pMlippi7te7isis), baherd 
[Ter77ii7ialia belericd), se77ml or cotton-tree [Bo77ibax 77ialabari- 
ctt77i), kara7ij [Galedupa htdicd), kiisu77i [Schleichera trijtigcC), 
banyan [Ficus vidica), and pipal [Ficus religiosa). The minor 
forest products are honey, beeswax, tasar, lac, a dye called 
gundi, and various medicinal drugs. Sabai grass [Ischoet7iu77i 
a7tgustifoliu77t) grows largely in Dhenkanal, Keonjhar, Mayflr- 
bhanj, Nllgiri, Pal Lahara, Talcher, and other States, and is 
used locally for the manufacture of ropes. Paper can also be 
made from it, and small quantities are now exported for use in 
the Bengal paper-mills. The area of forests in the Tributary 
States has not been ascertained, but the revenue from them in 
seventeen of the States in 1903-4 is reported to have amounted 
to 2'5 lakhs. 

The Talcher coal-field was last explored in 1875, when a Minerals, 
thorough examination was made by an officer of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, with no very favourable result. The bed extends 
to Angul, Athmallik, and Dhenkanal, having a total area of 
about 700 square miles ; but the coal is of inferior quality. 
Limestone and sandstone suitable for building purposes are 
procurable in almost all the States. Iron has been found and 
worked from the earliest times ; and a recent geological survey 
shows that the iron ores of Mayurbhanj are of excellent 
quality. A scheme is now being developed for a railway to 
carry the latter to Sini in the Saraikela State, where large iron- 
and steel-works will be constructed. Gold dust is washed to 
a small extent in Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, and Pal Lahara. 

A kind of magnesian rock, intermediate in composition bebveen 
potstone and serpentine, locally called 77iug7ii, is extensively 
quarried in Nilgiri for the manufacture of dishes, plates, 
and bowls, which have a large sale. Dhenkanal and a few 
other States produce talc. Red and yellow ochre are found in 
Athmallik, Mayurbhanj, and Nayagarh. 
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In Baramba and Tigiria. tasar silk and cotton cloths of very 
fine texture find superior quality are made ; they find a ready 
sale in the local markets and are also exported. In Khandpara 
and Narsinghpur brass and bell-metal utensils are manufac- 
tured on a large scale ; but, since the opening of the railway 
in Orissa, the industry has suffered from outside competition. 
In Baud, Dbenkanal, Daspalla, Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, and 
Talcher blacksmiths make, for local use, iron implements, such 
as axes, billhooks, crowbars, shovels, spades, sickles, and 
knives, somO of which are very well turned out. At one time 
the States, like the rest of Orissa, possessed excellent workers 
in stone and wood, but very few are now met with. In Dhen- 
kanal and Nayagarh ivory work of good quality is still made by 
one or two families. 

Trade is carried on principally by itinerant dealers from the 
British Districts and by the ubiquitous Marwari and. Kabuli. 
They take away rice, pulses, oilseeds, tasar cocoons, &c., and 
timber and other forest produce, in return for salt, dried fish, 
European cOtton piece-goods, cotton twist, and kerosene oil. 
A considerable business in hides' and horns is carried on by 
Muhammadans. Most of the trade is with Cuttack, but some 
also with Balasore and Purl. There are no markets of much 
importance ; Kantilo in Khandpara, Anandpur in Keonjhar, 
and BhubaN and Dhenkanal in Dhenkanal are the principal 
local centres- The larger rivers are open to country boats for 
about eigjht inonths in the year., during, which they are largely 
used for floating down rafts of timber and bamboos. But the 
greater part of the trade is carried on during the dry season 
when the rivers are low j country carts are used where there 
are fair-weather roads, but elsewhere pack-bullocks still form 
the chief means of transport. Carts with small solid wheels 
are used for bringing dow’n timber and stone from the forests, 
and for carrying other goods in places where only rough 
tracks exist. 

The Beng^l-Nagpur Railway passes in proximity to Ranpur, 
Nllgiri, and Mayurbhanj ; and Baripada, the capital of the last 
State, has recently been connected with it by a branch line on 
the narrow gauge, 32 miles long. The most important roads 
are those frbm Cuttack to Sambalpur and to Sonpur, which 
are maintairied by Government as fair-weather roads ; the 
former skirts the south, and the latter the north, bank of the 
Mahanadl. A new diversion of the second road, the greater 
portion of which is metalled, passes through Dhenkanal and 
Angul. Branch roads lead from these main lines of com- 
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niunication to all the States situated in the Mahanadi and 
Brahnianl valleys. Mayurbhanj is traversed by several excel- 
lent roads, some of which are metalled and bridged ; and in 
Kconjhar two important roads have recently been made, one 
to the Balasore and the other to the Singhbhum boundary. 

'I’he MahanadI and BrahmanI- form broad waterways during 
half the year, but there is no steamer or regular boat ser\ ice 
on either of them. All the States e.xcept Tigiria and Upper 
Kconjhar have subsidized British post offices, and the tele- 
graph line to Angul passes through Dhenkanal ; there are also 
branch telegraph lines to Nilgiri and Baripada. 

The great Orissa famine of 1 866 did not extend its ravages RimiiK.-. 
to the Tributary States, which have long been free from 
famine, though some of them have suffered from partial 
scarcity in recent years, e.g. in 1897 and 1900. The reason 
of this comparative immunity is to be found in the conforma- 
tion of the country, which is less subject to devastating floods 
and which, owing to the presence of wooded hills, is better 
able to retain moisture than the plains. The natural facilities 
for irrigation are also better. The people do not depend 
entirely on the single crop of rice, but grow also other food- 
grains and a variety of crops. The fruit of the mango and 
jack and the flower of the mahiia tree, with which the forests 
and village sites abound, afford substantial relief in time of 
scarcity, and the jungles contain many edible roots and tubers. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent legislation .Vdmiiih- 
of a special character. They were taken over from the 
Marathas in 1803 with the rest of Orissa ; but, as they had 
always been tributary states rather than regular districts of the 
native governments, they were e.xempted from the operation of 
the general regulation system, by sections 36, 13, and ii of 
Regulations XII, XIII, and XIV of rSo5. The exemption 
was allowed on the ground of expediency only ; and it was 
held tliat there was nothing in the nature of British relations 
witli the proprietors that would preclude their being brought 
under the ordinary jurisdiction of the British courts, if it 
should ever be thought advisable. The office of Superinten- 
dent of the Tributary Sutes was established in 1S14, and he 
was directed to endeavour to establish such control over the 
conduct of the zamlndars as might prevent the commission of 
crimes and outrages. The only law, however, under which he 
appears to have been formally invested with any judicial 
authority was Regulation XI of 1816, by which he was em- 
powered to dispose of claims to inheritance .and succession 
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among the Rajas. In 1821 the Government ruled that his 
interference should be chiefly confined to matters of a political 
nature ; to the suppression of feuds and animosities prevail- 
ing between the Rajas of adjoining IMahals, or between the 
members of their families, or tvith their subordinate feuda- 
tories ] to the correction of systematic oppression and cruelty 
on the part of the Rajas or their officers ; to the cognizance of 
any apparent gross violation by them of their duties of alle- 
giance and subordination ; and generally to important points, 
which might lead, if not attended to, to violent and general 
outrage and confusion or to contempt of the paramount 
authority of the British Government. Several local Acts were 
passed, such as Act XX of 1850, for settling boundary dis- 
putes. But the whole system was changed in consequence of 
a ruling of the Calcutta High Court in 1882, which held that 
the Tributary States did not form part of British India, After 
prolonged correspondence the decision was accepted as final 
by the Secretary of State, and a special Act, called the Tribu- 
tary Mahals of Orissa Act (XI of 1893), was passed to 
indemnify certain persons and to validate acts done by them 
in the Mahals, and to admit of certain sentences passed there 
being carried into effect in British India. The relations be- 
tween the British Government and the Tributary States are 
governed mainly by the sa/tads granted in similar terms to all 
the chiefs in 1894. They contain ten clauses reciting the 
rights, privileges, duties, and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, and indicating the 
nature and extent of the control of the Superintendent, who is 
also the Commissioner of the Orissa Division 

Except in Mayurbhanj, which, under its present enlightened 
ruler, is governed on British lines, the States are administered 
by the chiefs in a more or less primitive fashion, generally with 
the help of a dizuan, who in many cases exercises full authority. 

During the minority of a chief or in the rare case of his 
gross incapacity, the management of the State is undertaken 
by Government under the supervision of the Superintendent. 
Five States are thus now under Government management : 
namely, Narsinghpur, Dhenkanal, Pal Lahara, Nayagarh, and 
Baramba. 

The chief of each State has his own court with civil and 
criminal powers, which he exercises himself or delegates to his 

‘ Since the reanangements of 1905, a separate officer h.is been appointed 
Political Agent for the Orissa States, who is subordinate to the Com- 
missioner. 
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diivdn or manager. Under the terms of the sanad of r894, he 
tries all criminal cases occurring in his territory, except those 
in which Europeans are concerned, and heinous offences, such 
as murder, homicide, dacoity, robbery, and torture, which he 
must commit to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahfds, 
or to such of his assistants as the latter may direct. Sentences 
passed by the chiefs in criminal cases are regulated by the 
instructions issued from time to time by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, and, unless specially extended, may not exceed in the 
case of imprisonment a term of two years, in the case of fines 
a sum of Rs. i,ooo, and in the case of whipping 30 stripes. 

In his criminal jurisdiction the Superintendent exercises the 
powers of a High Court in the Tributary States. In civil 
matters the chief has full authority, subject to the general 
control of the Superintendent. The three largest States have 
outlying subdivisions ; namely, Mayfirbhanj two, Kconjhar 
two, and Dhenkaniil one. The subdivisional officers are vested 
with limited revenue, criminal, and civil powers. 

Owing to the general absence of subinfeudation and of large 
estates, land disputes are simple and few in number, and civil 
litigation is practically confined to petty suits regarding bonds 
and small trade transactions. Various kinds of oaths are in 
vogue for eliciting the truth. Criminal cases consist mainly of 
burglaries and thefts ; dacoities take place occasionally, and 
murders are by no means uncommon, but riots seldom occur. 

The people are on the whole truthful, peaceable, and law- 
abiding, the only exception being the Pans, who, being landless 
and indolent, live from hand to mouth and furnish the 
greater part of the jail population. Some of the aboriginal 
tribes are impulsive and e.xcitable ; and there have been 
several instances of risings, the most notable of which are the 
Bhuiya rebellions of 1862 and 1891 in Keonjhar, and the 
Khond rebellion of 1894 in Nayagarh. 

No reliable statistics of the income and expenditure of these Revenue. 
States are available, except for Mayurbhanj and the five States 
under Government management. Such figures as have been 
obtained will be noticed in the separate account of each State. 

The principal source of income is the land revenue, which is 
supplemented by excise, stamps, judicial fines, and licence 
fees from various minor monopolies. In some of the States 
the forests yield a handsome profit. The e.xcise revenue con- 
sists of the licence fees from out-stills, and for gCinja and 
opium shops ; these are settled yearly on the basis of auction 
sales, but there is a general want of supervision and very little 
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is done to force up prices. Excisable articles are thus very- 
cheap, and they are often smuggled into the adjoining British 
Districts. The chiefs formerly derived no revenue from gdtija, 
which was allowed to grow wild ; but in 1896 they were induced 
to put a stop to its cultivation and to introduce the Rajshahi 
drug, under an arrangement which has proved lucrative to 
themselves, while it has effectually suppressed gdnja smuggling. 
Some of the States have introduced the stamp and court 
fee rules. Stamps are supplied to them at cost price. The 
fees charged are below the rates prevailing in British territory. 
The miscellaneous revenue of the States is derived from 
several minor sources, such as fines and fees, saldmis or 
nazardnas, and licence fees for the sale of various forest pro- 
ducts. According to a time-honoured custom, large sums are 
levied as vidgatt, or voluntary contributions, on the occasion 
of the marriage, birth, or death of a chief, or of some near 
member of his family. 

The land settlement is extremely simple, and appro.ximates 
closely to the system which existed in the Districts of Orissa 
proper under the Hindu dynasties. The abstract ownership 
vests in the Raja or hereditary chief, but the right of occu- 
pancy remains with the actual cultivator. So long as he pays 
his rent, his possession is undisturbed ; but alienation by sale, 
gift, or mortgage is subject to the permission of the chief. No 
intermediate rights in the soil exist, except in the case of 
service tenures and other beneficiary grants. The revenue 
assessed on the holding of each ryot is based on measurement 
by a standard pole and a rough classification of the soil, or 
on an approximate estimate of the produce of the land; the 
assessment is generally revised every ten or fifteen years. Land 
revenue is collected through sarbardhkdrs, of whom there is 
one or more for each village. They are paid by commission 
ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, and in some cases have jdgir 
lands besides. In some of the States the aboriginal races pay 
no revenue, but are assessed at a certain rate per house or 
per plough, which is subject to revision every three or five 
years. The revenue is supposed to bear some relation to out-turi], 
but the mode of calculation is often very crude. Formerly the 
whole or a part of the rent used to be realized in kind; but 
this led to much oppression and discontent, and cash payments 
have, under pressure from Government, now become the rule. 
On an average the rate per acre of rice lands varies from 
Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 2, and for miscellaneous crops from 2 annas to 
R. I. A ryot’s holding does not ordinarily exceed 5 acres. 
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The police of the Tributary States consisted in 1903-4 of Pohcc. 
173 olTicers and 871 men. In K.eonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
European olbcers are in charge of the police force. The rural 
police is divided into two classes, paths and chaukiJars, both 
remunerated by small jagir grants. The former are employed 
on guard and escort duties, and form an ornamental appen- 
dage to a chiefs following. They are sometimes a source of 
danger by reason of their number and influence, which the 
chiefs are now trying to reduce. The chauk'ulars are the rural 
police proper, and look after crime in the villages. 

The States have their own jails in Baramba, Narsinghpur, JaiK. 
Dhenkanal, Daspalla, Mayurbhanj, Tfdcher, Keonjhar, Ath- 
mallik, and Athgarh ; these are of masonry, but elsewhere they 
are merely mud huts within mud enclosures. They generally 
have sufficient accommodation, but arc without pro])er .sanitary 
arrangements. The prisoners are employed on e.\tra-mural 
labour ; discipline is badly enfoiced, and there is seldom any 
provision for e.\acting (lenal labour. Escapes are not uncom- 
mon. Long-term prisoners are sometimes sent to British jails, 
where the chiefs pay for their maintenance. 

Education is very backward, but in late years there hxs been E.Iucauon. 
steady progress, especially in primary education. Only 3-3 per 
cent. (0'4 males and o-a female.s) could read and write in 1901. 

Tile States of Dhenkanfil and Mayurbhanj, which are the most 
advanced, maintain a large number of schools, including a high 
school. The number of pupils in all the States incre-nsed from 
14,505 in 1S83 to i7,t76 in 1900-r. In 1903-4, 22,toS boys 
and 1,1 88 girls were at school, being respectively 15-1 and o-S 
per cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
1,356, of which 20 were secondary, 1,130 primary, and 206 
special schools. The total c.xpenditure was Rs. 1,20,000, of 
which Rs. 20,000 was paid by Government, Rs. 54,000 by the 
several States, and Rs. 43,000 w.as met from fees. Xo s|)ecial 
institutions e.\ist for the aboriginal races, but primary schools 
have been opened in a few of their centr.rl villages, where 
2,705 buys were under instruction in rpo.}. 

All the States e-xcejit Tigiria maintain dispen.s,rries in charge .McJical. 
of civil hospital assistants or, in two cases, of .VssisUnt Sur- 
geons. In Dhenkan.il a female hospital, under a qualitied lady 
doctor, w.is opened in 1900-1. In all the States combined, 

23 dispen.saries g.ive medic.1l aid in 1904 to 6S4 in patients 
and 103,177 out-patients, at an c.xpenditure of Rs. 29,000, 
including the cost of estalilisliment .and medicines. The 
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dispensaries are fairly well equipped, but they suffer from want 
of professional supervision. The people have not yet learnt 
to appreciate the European system of medical treatment, but 
in surgical cases they readily resort to the hospitals. 

Inoculation has been stopped in the States, but vaccination 
has not yet been made compulsory, and is making very slow 
progress. Here, as in British Orissa, the people have strong 
prejudices against it, and so also have the chiefs, with the 
exception of the enlightened rulers of Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Hindol, and Athgarh, who have not hesitated to introduce 
vaccination in their own families. In 1903-4, in all the States 
(excluding Khandpara) 45,000 persons, or 23 per 1,000 of the 
population, were vaccinated. The work is generally carried 
on by paid or licensed operators under the supervision of the 
medical officer in charge of the State dispensary, and in some 
States sub-inspectors of vaccination have been appointed. A 
class has been opened in the Cuttack medical school, where 
each State sends one or more men annually to receive practical 
training in vaccination. The course lasts for six weeks, and 
the successful students are employed as vaccinators in their 
own States. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xix, 
pp. 195-314 (1877).] 

Athgarh. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 26' and 20° 41' N. and 84° 32' and 85° 
52' E., with an area of 168 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the State of Dhenkanal ; on the east and south 
by Cuttack District ; and on the west by the States of Tigiria 
and Dhenkanal. The country is level, low-lying, and very 
subject to inundation. The soil is fertile, and the cultivation 
consists chiefly of rice, with an occasional crop of sugar-cane, 
pulses, and millets. 

The founder of the State was Sri Karan Nlladri Bawarta 
Patnaik, who belonged to the Karan caste. It is said that he 
was the Bawarta or minister of the Puri Raja, who conferred 
on him the title of Raja and gave him Athgarh as a reward 
for his services, or, according to another account, as a dowry 
on marrying the Raja’s sister. The present chief, Sri Karan 
Biswanath Bawarta Patnaik, is the thirteenth in descent. The 
State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 50,000, and pays a 
tribute of Rs. 2,800 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 36,603 in 1891 to 43,784 in 1901 ; of 
the latter number all but 2,643 were Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are the Chasas (10,000), Sahars (6,000), and 
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Khandaits and Pans (5,000 each). The average density is 
260 persons per square mile. The number of villages is 192, 
of which the principal is Athgarh, the residence of the Raja. 
A small Christian colony is settled in three hamlets near 
Chagan village. The State is traversed by the old high road 
from Cuttack to Sambalpur and by the newly opened Cuttack- 
Angul-Sambalpur road. The Mahanadi river, which runs along 
the southern boundary, is navigable by boats. There is some 
trade in grain, and fuel and charcoal are largely exported to 
Cuttack. The State maintains a charitable dispensary, a 
middle English school, an upper primary school, 75 lower 
primary schools, and one Sanskrit ioL 

Talcher. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 52' and 21° 18' N. and 84° 54' and 85° 16' 
E., with an area of 399 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the States of Bamra and Pal Lahara; on the east 
by Dhenkanal ; and on the south and west by Angul District. 
The BrahmanI river traverses the State, and Talcher village, 
which contains the Raja’s residence, is picturesquely situated 
on a bend on its right bank. The State contains a coal-field, 
of which a thorough examination was made in 1875. It was 
then reported that there is no seam of workable thickness and 
fairly good quality ; that a final and thorough exploration could 
be effected only at a considerable expense; that the local 
consumption would never suffice to support a proper mining 
establishment ; and that with the long and costly land carriage 
no class of coal equal to Rantganj coal could compete success- 
fully at the Orissa ports with coal sent from Calcutta by sea. 
The project for utilizing the Talcher coal-beds has, therefore, 
been abandoned for the present. Iron and lime are also found 
near the banks of the BrahmanI river, which separates Talcher 
on the east from Pal Lahara and Dhenkanal. Small quantities 
of gold are obtained by washing the sand of the river, but 
little profit accrues to the workers. 

The Raja claims a Rajput origin and descent from the 
Jaipur ruling family. The State has an estimated revenue of 
Rs. 65,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 1,040 to the British 
Government. The population increased from 52,674 in 1891 
to 60,432 in 1901, distributed in 293 villages; and the density 
is 151 persons per square mile. All but 179 of the total were 
Hindus. The most numerous castes are the Chasas (17,000) 
and Pans (10,000). Talcher village is connected by fair-weather 
roads with Pal Lahara and Angul, and is an important mart. 
The State maintains a middle vernacular school, 2 upper 
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primary and 6i lower primary schools, and a charitable dis- 
pensary. 

Mayurbhanj. — The most northerly of the Tributary States 
of Orissa, Bengal, lying betw'een 21° 17' and 22° 34' N. and 
85° 40' and 87° 10' E. It is by far the largest of the Orissa 
States, and has an area of 4,243 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Districts of Singhbhum and Mid- 
napore ; on the east by Midnapore and Balasore ; on the 
south by Balasore and the Nllgiri State ; and on the west by 
Keonjhar. 

Mayurbhanj presents every variety of soil and scenery. A 
block of hills occupies an area of about r,ooo square miles in 
the centre of the State, and abounds in rich valleys and dense 
timber forests. This region is almost unexplored at present, 
but efforts are being made to open it out by roads. In the 
south the MeghasanI hill attains a height of 3,824 feet above 
the sea. Large herds of elephants roam through the mountains 
and forests, and successful khedda operations are carried on 
from time to time. 

It is related in native chronicles that the principality of 
Mayurbhanj was founded about 1,300 years ago by a relative 
of the Raja of Jaipur in Rajputana. The family title is Bhanja 
(‘ breaker’), which, it is said, was assumed after the overthrow 
of a chieftain named Mayuradhwaj, an event which is also 
believed to account for the present name of the State. The 
chiefs emblem is a peafowl {mayur), and there is another 
tradition which alleges that his family originally sprang from 
a peafowl’s eyes ; the killing of this heraldic bird is strictly pro- 
hibited throughout the State. The remains of ruined temples, 
tanks, &c., at Khiching, near Udaipur, indicate a condi- 
tion of considerable prosperity in the past. The State came 
under British control with the conquest of Orissa in 1S03, 
prior to which it had been feudatory to the Marathas ; and in 
1829 a treaty engagement was entered into between the British 
and the Raja. 

The enumerated population rose from 258,680 in 1S72 
to 385,737 in i8Sr, 532,238 in 1891, and 610,383 in 1901. 
A great deal of this remarkable increase must be ascribed to 
the defective character of the earlier enumerations. During 
the last decade the growth amounted to 14-7 per cent., and in 
1901 the density was 144 persons per square mile. The 
climate is on the whole fairly healthy, except in the hills and 
jungle tracts, which are very malarious. The inhabitants are 
contained in one town, Baripada (population, 5,613), and 
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3)593 villages, of which the most important are Bahalda and 
Karanjia, the head-quarters of the Bamanghati and Panchptr 
subdivisions. Hindus numbered 507,738, Animists 98,485, and 
Muhammadans 3,785. The majority of the people are of abo- 
riginal origin ; the most numerous castes are Santals (185,000), 
Hos (68,000), Bhumij (56,000), Kurmis (36,000), Bhuiyas 
(32,000), Gaurs and Bathudis (30,000 each), Pans (25,000), and 
Khandaits (15,000). A Baptist mission is at work at Baripada 
and a Roman Catholic mission at Nangalkata, 8 miles from 
Baripada on the Balasore road. 

The people are almost entirely agricultural and lead an 
uneventful and contented life, so long as the harvests are 
good. About one-third of the State is under cultivation, and 
the remainder is either forest or waste. There is ample room 
for the extension of tillage, and large tracts are reclaimed each 
year under leases granted by the State. Rice is the staple 
crop ; rabi crops and peas and pulses are cultivated along the 
river banks, and sugar-cane and tobacco are also grown. 
Experiments are being made in the growth of long-stapled 
cotton. Forest conservancy now forms an important branch 
of the administration, but the forests are suffering severely 
from the ruthless destruction of former times. 

A geological survey of the State was recently undertaken, 
and it is reported that its iron ores are possibly the richest and 
most extensive in India. They occur in all parts of the State, 
but especially in Bamanghati, where there are a considerable 
number of smelters working with crude apparatus. It is pro- 
posed to construct a branch line to carry the ore to Sini on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, where large iron and steel works are 
to be built. Limestone in the shape of tufa or travertine is 
found in several localities, also red and yellow ochres ; and the 
clays underlying the laterite near Baripada constitute an excel- 
lent material for pottery. Gold is washed for in the Subarna- 
rekha river on the northern confines of Mayurbhanj proper, 
and in the Kadkai and Bonai rivers in the Bamanghati sub- 
division ; at the head-waters of the latter river there is a tract 
of about 2 square miles where almost the entire alluvium is 
auriferous, and separated from it by a low range of hills is 
another area of placer deposit of similar extent. In these two 
localities about 70 families obtain a livelihood by gold-washing, 
but they only scrape the surface soil j nuggets weighing as 
much as 2 or 3 Mas are said to be found occasionally. Mica 
occurs extensively in both the Mayurbhanj and Bamanghati 
subdivisions, but the plates obtained are small; and agate, 
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flint, and jasper are found in some profusion in the latter 
subdivision. 

The rearing of iasar cocoons and the cultivation of lac 
are extensively carried on, especially in Bamanghati. There 
is a considerable trade in forest produce, such as timber, lac, 
myrabolams, nux-vomica, honey, resin, and fuel. Horns and 
hides, rice, oilseeds, and cereals are also exported. 

A narrow-gauge branch line connecting Baripada town with 
Rupsa junction on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, a distance of 
32 miles, was opened in 1905. The town is also connected 
by metalled roads with Bahalda and Karanjia, the head- 
quarters of the outlying subdivisions, and with the towns of 
Balasore and Midnapore ; and several fair-weather roads lead 
from it to other parts of the State. 

The head-quarters are at Baripada town, which contains 
the residence of the chief and the seat of the administration. 
There are two outlying subdivisions, Bamanghati and PanchpTr, 
with head-quarters at Bahalda and Karanjia respectively. 

The administration of the State is conducted on British 
lines under the personal supervision of the chief, who has 
been vested with higher criminal powers than any of the other 
tributary chiefs, being empowered to pass sentences of im- 
prisonment for five years. He is assisted by a Dlwan and 
three Assistant Dlwans, and the judicial officers include a 
State Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifs; of the 
latter the Subordinate Judge and one Munsif have the powers 
of a magistrate of the first class, while the other Munsif has 
second-class powers. The subdivisional officers are vested with 
limited revenue, criminal, and civil powers. The Educational 
department is controlled by a Superintendent, the Public 
Works department by a State Engineer, and the police and 
jails by a Superintendent; the ‘reserved’ forests are under the 
management of a Forest officer, while the ‘ protected forests ’ 
are under the revenue authorities. The State has a revenue of 
9^ lakhs, the current land revenue demand being 7 lakhs ; and 
the tribute payable to the British Government is Rs. 1,068. 

The police force consists of 33 officers and 201 men, in 
charge of a European officer. A masonry jail has accommo- 
dation for 89 prisoners. Education has made rapid progress 
during the last twenty years, and in addition to a high school 
at Baripada 284 schools of all kinds are scattered over the 
State. The State contains six dispensaries ; the people are 
beginning to appreciate them, and the number of patients is 
gradually rising. 
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Bahalda. — Village in Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States in Bengal, situated in 22° 23' N. and 86° 5' E. 
Population (1901), 1,724. Bahalda is the head-quarters of the 
Bamanghati subdivision of the State, and is connected with 
Baripada, the capital, by a metalled road. 

Bamanghati. — Northern subdivision of Mayurbhanj, one 
of the Orissa Tributary States in Bengal, with head-quarters at 
Bahalda. It was at one time under British management, 
supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner of Singhbhum, but 
was restored to the direct control of the Raja of Mayurbhanj 
in 1878. 

Baripada. — Capital of Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States, Bengal, situated in 21° 56'' N. and 86° qq"" E., 
on the Burhabalang river. Population (1901), 5,613. Bari- 
pada is connected by a light railway (2 feet 6 inch gauge) with 
Rupsa junction on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and by metalled 
roads with Bahalda and Karanjia, the head-quarters of the 
Bamanghati and Panchpir subdivisions, and with the towns 
of Balasore and Midnapore; several fair-weather roads run 
from it to other parts of the State. It is the seat of the 
administration, and contains the residence of the chief, a 
good dispensary, and a high school, besides criminal and civil 
courts, and a jail. 

Karanjia. — Village in Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa Tri- 
butary States, Bengal, situated in 21° 44' N. and 86° 6' E. 
Population (1901), 732. Karanjia is the head-quarters of the 
Panchpir subdivision of the State, and is connected with Bari- 
pada, the capital, by a metalled road. 

Khiching. — Village in Mayurbhanj, one of the Orissa 
Tributary States, Bengal, situated in 21° 55' N. and 85° 50' E. 
Population (1901), 269. It contains archaeological remains, 
such as statues, pillars, mounds, and the ruins of several 
brick and stone temples. A group of temples adjoining the 
village is of great interest. One of the temples (to Siva) seems 
to have been repaired in the time of Man Singh, Akbar’s 
Hindu general, to whom another (unfinished) temple should 
probably be ascribed. 

[Archaeological Survey Reforts, vol. xiii, pp. 74 - 6 -] 

Meghasani. — Mountain peak in Mayurbhanj, one of the 
Orissa Tributary States, Bengal, situated in 21° 38'' N. and 86° 
21' E. Its height is 3,824 feet; there is a plateau on the top 
of the hill. 

Nilgiri State. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 21° 17' and 21° 37' N. and 86° 25' 
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and 86° 50' E., with an area of 278 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north and west by the State of Maytirbhanj, 
and on the east and south by Balasore District. One-third of 
the area is taken up by hills, some of which contain valuable 
timber. There is much land awaiting reclamation. Valuable 
quarries of black stone are worked, from which cups, bowls, 
platters, &c., are manufactured for export. Negotiations are in 
progress with a European firm for working the granite quarries 
in the State, and for connecting them by a light railway with 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Balasore. The origin of the 
State is obscure. According to tradition it was founded by 
an adventurer from Chota Nagpur. It came into prominence 
during the Mughal period, and one of the chiefs was hand- 
somely rewarded for the assistance he rendered to Akbar’s 
Hindu general, Man Singh, in subduing the refractory Pathans. 
The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 1,37,000, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 3,900 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 56,198 in i8gi to 66,460 in 1901. The 
number of villages is 466, and the density is 239 persons 
per square mile. The most important village is Nilgiri, con- 
taining the residence of the Raja ; this is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of a hill, 5 miles from the trunk road from Calcutta 
to Madras, with which it is connected by a good metalled road. 
Hindus numbered 58,896, Muhammadans loi, and Animists 
7,302. The most numerous castes are the Khandaits (15,000), 
Bhumij (6,000), Brahmans {5,000), and Gaurs and Hos 
(4,000 each). A small Christian community belonging to the 
American Free Baptist Mission is established at Mitrapur, 
n miles west of Balasore town. The State maintains one 
middle English school, 9 upper primary and 75 lower primary 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Keonjhar State. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 21° i' and 22° 10' N. and 85° ii'and 
86° 22' E. It is the second largest of the Orissa States, having 
an area of 3,096 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Singhbhum District ; on the east by the State of Maytirbhanj 
and Balasore District ; on the south by Cuttack District and 
the State of Dhenkanal; and on the west by the States of 
Pal Lahara and Bonai. Keonjhar is divided into two widely 
dissimilar tracts. Lower Keonjhar being a region of valleys and 
lowlands, while Upper Keonjhar includes the mountainous 
highlands. The latter consist of great clusters of rugged crags, 
which in troublous times afforded a safe retreat to its in- 
habitants. The mountain-tops appear from the lowlands to 
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be sharply ridged or peaked, but in reality they have extensive 
table-lands on their summits, fit both for pasture and for tillage. 
The BaitaranI river takes its rise in the hilly north-western 
division. The principal peaks are Gandhamadan (3,479 feet), 
Thakurani (3,003 feet), Tomak (2,577 feet), and BoJat (r,8i8 
feet). 

Keonjhar originally formed part of Mayurbhanj, but about 
200 years ago the local tribes threw off their allegiance to that 
State and chose a brother of the Raja as their king. Since that 
time thirty-six chiefs have ruled. The late chief rendered 
good service during the Mutiny of 1857, in recognition of 
which his tribute was reduced and he was made a Maharaja. 
He died in 1861 without legitimate issue ; and on Governfnent 
nominating his natural son, the present chief, to the 
a dispute arose as to the succession, culminating in an insur- 
rection of the Bhuiya and Juang tribes, which was suppressed 
only with the aid of British troops. The hill tribes again re- 
belled in 1891 as a protest against the oppressions of the 
minister, and the aid of British troops had again to be invoked 
before the rising could be put down. The State has an esti- 
mated revenue of 3 lakhs, and pays a tribute of Rs. 1,710 to 
the British Government. The population increased from 
248,101 in 1891 to 285,758 in 1901, but is still very sparse, 
the density in the latter year being only 92 persons per square 
mile. There is one town, Keonjhar (4,532), and 1,937 
villages, of which the most important is Anandpur, situated 
on the Baitarani river. Of the total population, 246,585 were 
Hindus and 38,567 Animists, the most numerous castes being 
Pans (3i,ooo),Khandaits (29,000), Gaurs (28,000), Hos (24,000), 
Bhuiyas (20,000), Kurmls (17,000), Gonds (16,000), Bathudis 
(r3,ooo), and Khonds (12,000). The old Midnapore-Sambal- 
pur road runs through Keonjhar town, and a few metalled 
roads have been made in the neighbourhood of the same 
town. A new and important fair-weather road has lately 
been completed, connecting Keonjhar town with Bhadrakh 
station in Balasore on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway (84 miles) 
on the one side, and on the other with Jaintgarh on the borders 
of Singhbhum District (36 miles). For administrative pur- 
poses the State is divided into three subdivisions : namely, 
the head-quarters, Anandpur or Lower Keonjhar, and Champ- 
eswar or Nuagarh. The State maintains 2 middle English, 

7 upper primary, and 84 lower primary schools, and 3 chari- 
table dispensaries. 

Anandpur. — Village in Keonjhar, one of the Tributary States 
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of Orissa, Bengal, situated in 21° 13' N. and 86° 7' E., on the 
left bank of the BaitaranI river. Population (1901), 2,945. 
Anandpur is connected by a fair-weather road with Keonjhar 
town and also with Bhadrakh station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. A considerable trade is carried on, the rural and 
forest produce brought by land from the south-west being 
bartered for salt carried by boats from the coast. 

Keonjhar Town (or Nijgarh). — Capital of the Orissa 
Tributary State of the same name, Bengal, situated in 21° 
38' N. and 85° 36' E., on the Midnapore-Sambalpur road. 
Population (1901), 4,532. 

Pal Lahara. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 21° 9' and 21' 41' N. and 85° o' and 85° 24' E., 
with an area of 452 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Bonai ; on the east by Keonjhar ; on the south 
by Talcher j and on the west by Bamra. The east and north 
of the State are occupied by hills. A magnificent mountain, 
jMalayagiri (3,895 feet), the loftiest peak in the Orissa States, 
towers above the lesser ranges. The agricultural products con- 
sist of the usual coarse grains and oilseeds. Nothing worthy 
of the name of trade is carried on. There is some excellent 
sal {Shorea robusta) in the northern hills, but no means of 
conveying it to a market. 

Pal Lahara was formerly feudatory to Keonjhar, and its chief 
still pays a tribute or quit-rent into the office of the Superin- 
tendent of the Tributary Mahals, where it is placed to the 
credit of Keonjhar. The State has a revenue of Rs. 29,000, 
and its tribute p.ayable to Government is Rs. 267. The 
population increased from 19,700 in 189: to 22,351 in 1901, 
distributed among 265 villages. The density is 49 persons 
per square mile, or less than in any other of the Orissa States. 
Plindus numbered 20,770, Animists 1,540, and Muhammadans 
4r, the most numerous castes being Chasas (5,000) and Pans 
(4,000). The leaf-wearing Juangs are still met with in the out- 
skirts of the Malayagiri range. The old Midnapore-Sambalpur 
road passes through the north of the State. The village con- 
taining the Raja’s residence is connected with Talcher and 
Angul by a fair-weather road of recent construction. The 
State maintains an upper primary and seven lower primary 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Malayagiri. — The highest peak in Orissa, Bengal, situated 
in the Pal Lahara Tributary State, in 21° 22' N. and 85° 16' E. 
The hill, which is 3,895 feet above the sea, is isolated and 
commands a magnificent view over the surrounding country. 
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Water is obtainable near the summit, on which there is space 
for building sites. 

Dhenkanal State. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between ao° 31' and 21° ii' N. and 85° lo' and 
86° 2' E., with an area of 1,463 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the States of Pal Labara and Keonjhar ; on 
the east by Cuttack District and the State of Athgarh ; on the 
south by Athgarh, Tigiria, and Hindol ; and on the west by 
Angul District and the Slates of Talcher and Pal Lahara. 
The Brahman! river, after forming tlie boundary between 
Dhenkanal and Talcher for a considerable distance, runs 
from west to east through the State along a richly cultivated 
valley and affords a waterway for trade. The State is said to 
derive its name from an aborigine named Dhenka, who was in 
possession of a small strip of land, the site of the present 
palace; according to the story, he was killed in a nullah or 
hill stream by a scion of the Khurda family, who founded the 
Dhenkanal Raj in the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
State was soon extended by conquests from the neighbouring 
chiefs, the largest acquisitions being made during the time of 
Trilochan Mahendra Bahadur (1756-98). The present chief's 
grandfather, Bhagirath Mahendra Bahadur, was an enlightened 
ruler and was made a Maharaja in 1869. Dhenkanal is now 
third in importance among the Tributary States of Orissa. It 
is divided for administrative purposes into the head-quarters 
and the Baisingha subdivisions, the Brahman! river forming 
the dividing line. It yields a revenue of 2-19 lakhs, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 5,099 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 238,285 in 1891 to 273,662 in i9or ; 
of these, 265,750 were Hindus and 7,132 Animists. The most 
numerous castes are Chasas (51,000), Pans (46,000), Sahars 
(21,000), Gaurs (iS,ooo), and Khandaits (16,000). The popu- 
lation is contained in two towns, Dhenkanau (population, 
5,609), the head-quarters, and Bhuban (6,788) ; and 968 
villages. The density is 187 persons per square mile. Iron 
is plentiful, but is worked only on a small scale. Trade in 
timber, rice, oilseeds, and cereals is carried on by boats, pack- 
bullocks, and bullock-carts. Weekly markets are held in 
several places. Dhenkanal is well provided with roads, one 
of them being the Cuttack-Angul-Sambalpur road, which is 
metalled and bridged for a considerable distance. The State 
maintains a well-organized charitable dispensary, in charge of 
an assistant surgeon, and a Lady Dufferin hospital at the 
capital, besides a dispensary in the Baisingha subdivision. It 
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also keeps up a high school, in addition to 13 upper primary 
and 218 lower primary schools. 

Bhuban. — Town in Dhenkanal, one of the Orissa Tributary 
States, Bengal, situated in 20° 53' N. and 85° 50' E., on the 
north bank of the Brahmani river, about 14 miles from Jenapur 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Population (1901), 
6,788. Bhuban has a local reputation for its manufacture of 
bell-metal ware. 

Dhenkanal Town (or Nijgarh). — Capital of the Orissa 
Tributary State of the same name, Bengal, situated in 20° 
40' N. and 85° 36' E. Population (1901), 5,609. The town 
contains the residence of the Raja and other public buildings. 

Athmallik.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 37' and 2i°5'N. and 84° 16' and 84°48'E., 
with an area of 730 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Rairakhol; on the east by Angul District; on 
the south by the Mahanadi river, which separates it from 
Baud ; and on the west by Sonpur and Rairakhol. The 
country is for the most part covered with dense jungle, and 
a long range of forest-clad hills runs along its southern side 
parallel with the course of the Mahanadi. The origin of the 
State is obscure. According to tradition, the founder of the 
family, Pratap Deo, came to Puri and quarrelled with the Raja, 
who put to death two of his seven brothers. The survivors 
fled to Bonai, and established themselves there. Pratap Deo 
next proceeded to Baud and thence to Athmallik, of which he 
took possession after killing the Dom chief. Official records, 
however, show that till lately the State had no separate exis- 
tence, and in the treaty engagement of 1804 it is mentioned 
as a tributary of Baud. It was treated as a separate State 
in the sanad granted to the chief in 1894, the terms of which 
were identical with those contained in the sanads of the other 
Orissa chiefs. The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 7 1, 000, 
and pays a tribute of Rs. 480 to the British Government, The 
population increased from 31,605 in 1891 to 40,753 in 1901, 
part of the gain being due to immigration from Baud and the 
Central Provinces. A great extension of cultivation has taken 
place in recent years, and the population is now nearly double 
what it was in 1881 ; but Athmallik is still, with the exception 
of Pal Lahara, the most sparsely populated of all the Orissa 
States, the density being only 56 persons per square mile. 
Of the total population, all but 100 were Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are Chasas (8,000), Gaurs (6,000), and Gonds, 
Pans, and Sudhas (4,000 each). There are 460 villages, the 
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principal being Kaintira, the residence of the chief. The 
trade in timber, rice, and oilseeds is carried on pack-bullocks 
and by boats. The forests contain good timber, but they 
have not been systematically worked. The State maintains 
one middle English school, one upper school, and 32 lower 
primary schools, and a cbarit.able dispensary. 

Kaintira. — Village in Athmallik, one of the Orissa Tributary 
States, Bengal, situated in 20° 43' N. and 84“ 32' E., on the 
north bank of the Mahanadl. Population (1901), 1,567. 
Kaintira is the principal village in the State and contains the 
residence of the chief. 

Hindol.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 29' and 20° 49' N. and 85° 6' and 85° 
30' E., with an area of 312 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north and east by the State of Dhenkanal ; on the south 
by Baramba and Narsinghpur; and on the west by Angul 
District. Hindol consisted originally of three or four petty 
States completely buried in jungle, till two brothers, belonging 
to the family of the Kimedi Raja in Madras, drove out the old 
chiefs and formed their territories into one principality. The 
State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, and pays a tri- 
bute of Rs. 551 to the British Government. The population 
increased from 37,973 in 1S91 to 47,180 in 1901, part of the 
growth being due to an accession of new settlers. The num- 
ber of villages is 234, one of which, Plindol, is the residence 
of the chief; the density is 151 persons per square mile. Of 
the total population, all but 200 were Hindus. The most 
numerous castes are Chasas (11,000) and Pans (7,000). The 
old Cuttack-Sambalpur high road runs through the State in a 
south-easterly direction, and small quantities of country produce 
are thus brought to the MahanadI and there sold to travelling 
merchants. A branch road, 7-^ miles in length, connects the 
main road with the village containing the Raja’s residence. 
E-vcellent oranges are grown in the Raja’s gardens, and the 
soil generally appears to be well suited for the cultivation of 
this valuable fruit. The State maintains one middle English 
school, 3 upper primary, and 57 lower primary schools, and 
a chariuble dispensary. 

Narsinghpur.— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Ben- 
gal, lying between 20° 23' and 20° 37' N. and 84° 5' and 85° 
17' E., with an area of 199 squ,are miles. It is bounded on 
the north by a range of forest-clad mountains, which separate 
it from .Vngul District and the State of Hindol : on the east by 
Baramba ; on the south and south-west by the Mahanadi river, 
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which divides it from Khandpara and Daspalla; and on the 
west by Daspalla and Angul District. The State is reputed to 
have been founded 600 years ago by a Rajput, named Dharma 
Singh, who conquered two Khond chiefs named Narsingh and 
Poro. It has a revenue of Rs. 66,000, and pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,450 to the British Government, The population in- 
creased from 33,849 in 1891 to 39,613 in 1901, the density 
being 199 persons per square mile. It contains 198 villages, 
the most important of which is Kanpur. Of the total popu- 
lation, all but 150 were Hindus. The most numerous castes 
are Chasas (6,000) and Pans (4,000). Narsinghpur is con- 
nected with Baramba by a road which is a continuation of that 
from Sankarpur in Dhenkanal. Another road leads to Angul, 
and one to Hindol is under construction. The State main- 
tains a middle vernacular, an upper primary, and 36 lower 
primary schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Kanpur. — Principal village in Narsinghpur, one of the 
Orissa Tributary States, Bengal, situated in 20° 24' N. and 
85° ii' E., on the Mahanadl. Population (1901), 1,727. 
Kanpur has a bi-weekly market, and a trade in grain, cotton, 
oilseeds, and sugar-cane. 

Baramba. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 21' and 20° 31' N. and 85° 12' and 85° 
31' E., with an area of 134 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Hindol; on the east by Tigiria; on the south 
by Cuttack District and Khandpara, the boundary line being 
formed by the Mahanadl river ; and on the west by Narsingh- 
pur. Kanaka Peak (2,038 feet), the highest point of a hill 
range of the same name, is situated on the northern border. 
A legend attributes the foundation of the State to a celebrated 
wrestler, to whom the Orissa monarch presented two villages 
which were owned and inhabited by Khonds; the wrestler 
speedily drove out the aborigines and then extended his ter- 
ritory, which received further accessions in the time of his 
successors. The State yields a revenue of Rs. 43,000, and 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,398 to the British Government. The 
population increased from 33,526 in 1891 to 38,260 in 1901, 
of whom 37,441 were Hindus. A few Buddhists are still 
found in one or two villages. The most numerous castes are 
Chasas (11,000) and Pans (4,000). The population reside in 
r8i villages, and the density is 285 persons per square mile. 
The Mahanadl affords excellent water-carriage, and logs of 
timber and bamboos are floated down the river to Cuttack 
and Purl Districts. A good fair-weather road connects Bar- 
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amba with Narsinghpur on one side and Tigiria on the other, 
joining the old Cuttack-Sambalpur road above Sankarpur in 
Dhenkanal. Excellent cotton and silk cloth are manufactured 
at the village of Maniabundha. The State maintains a middle 
vernacular school, 2 upper primary and 44 lower primary 
schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Tigiria. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 24' and 20° 32' N. and 85° 26' and 85° 
3 s' E. It is the smallest of the Orissa States, having an area 
of only 46 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Dhenkanal j on the east by Athgarh ; on the south by 
the MahanadI river ; and on the west by Baramba. The State 
is alleged to have been founded about 400 years ago by one 
Nityananda Tunga, who is said to have come from the west 
on a pilgrimage to Purl and to have been directed to the spot 
by a dream. The name Tigiria is apparently a corruption of 
Trigiri or ‘ three hills.’ The State has an estimated revenue 
of Rs. 10,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 882 to the British 
Government The population increased from 20,546 in 1891 
to 22,625 it' 1901. The number of villages is 102. Tigiria, 
though the smallest, is the most densely peopled of the Orissa 
States, supporting as many as 492 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 22,184. The most numerous caste is the 
Chasa (7,000). The State is well cultivated, except among 
the hills and jungles at its northern end. It produces coarse 
rice and other food-grains, oilseeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
&c., for the transport of which the Mahanadi affords ample 
facilities. Bi-weekly markets are held at two villages. Cotton 
cloth of superior quality is made in the State and largely 
exported. The road to Baramba and Narsinghpur passes 
within half a mile of the village containing the RSja’s residence. 
The State maintains an upper and 27 lower primary schools. 

Khandpara. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Ben- 
gal, lying between 20° ii' and 20° 25' N. and 85° o' and 85° 
22° E., with an area of 244 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Mahanadi river, which separates it from the 
States of Narsinghpur and Baramba ; on the east by Cuttack 
and Purl Districts ; on the south by Purl and the State of 
Nayagarh ; and on the west by Daspalla State. The State 
originally formed part of Nayagarh, and was separated from 
it about 200 years ago by a brother of the Nayagarh Raja, 
who established his independence. The State has an estimated 
revenue of Rs. 30,000, and pays a tribute of Rs- 4.212 to the 
British Government. The land is very fertile, and the State is 
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one of the best cultivated in Orissa. Fine sd/ timber {Shorea 
robusta) abounds in the hilly tracts, and magnificent banyan 
and mango trees stud the plain. It is intersected by the 
Kuaria and Dauka rivers, small tributaries of the Mahanadl. 
The population increased from 63,287 in 1891 to 69,450 in 
1901. The number of villages is 325, of which the most 
important is Kantilo, a large mart on the Mahanadl. The 
density is 284 persons per square mile. The State maintains 
a middle vernacular school, 30 lower primary schools, and a 
charitable dispensary. 

Kantilo. — Village in Khandpara, one of the Orissa Tribu- 
tary States, Bengal, situated in 20° 22' N. and 85° 12' E., on 
the right bank of the Mahanadl, and on the Cuttack-Sonpur 
road, 7 miles from the Raja’s residence. Population (1901), 
4,719. It is a considerable seat of trade, but has some- 
what declined in importance since the opening of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. The manufacture of brass-ware is largely 
carried on. 

Nayagarh State. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, 
Bengal, lying between 19° 53' and 20° 20' N. and 84° 48' and 
85° 15' E., with an area of 588 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the State of Khandpara and Puri District ; on 
the east by Ranpur ; on the south by Puri District ; and on 
the west by Daspalla and the Madras District of Ganjam. 
The State is a fine property and capable of great development. 
It abounds in noble scenery; and a splendid range of hills, 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, runs through its 
centre. It exports rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and several kinds 
of oilseeds and cereals to the neighbouring Districts of Cuttack, 
Purl, and Ganjam. Towards the south and south-east the 
country is exceedingly wild and hilly, and is inhabited by tur- 
bulent Khonds, who are sometimes a source of terror to their 
more peaceful neighbours. In 1894 they revolted against the 
chief, and committed many murders and other outrages, but 
were put down with the aid of the Government military police. 
The State is alleged to have been founded about 500 years ago 
by a scion of the ruling family of Rewah in Central India. 
Khandpara, which was originally part of Nayagarh, became 
independent about 200 years ago. Nayagarh has a revenue 
of Rs. 1,20,000, and pays a tribute of Rs. 5,525 to the British 
Government. The population increased from 117,826 in 1891 
to 140,779 in 1901, when the density was 239 persons per 
square mile. The State contains 775 villages, the principal 
being Nayagarh, which contains the residence of the Raja 
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and is connected by road with Khurda in Purl District. Hin- 
dus numbered 133.9955 Animists, 6,190; and Muhammadans, 
585. The most numerous castes are the Chasas (41,000), Pans 
(13,000), Gaurs (rr,ooo), and Brahmans and Khonds (10,000 
each). The State maintains a middle English school, 3 upper 
primary and 48 lower primary schools, and a dispensary. 

Nayagarh Village.— Capital of the Orissa Tributary State 
of the same name, Bengal, situated in 20° 8' N. and 85° 6 ' 
E. Population (1901), 3,340. The village contains the resi- 
dence of the Raja and is connected by road with Khurda in 
Purl District. 

Ranpur. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 19° 54' and 20° 12' N. and 85° 8' and 85° 28' E., 
with an area of 203 square miles. It is bounded on the north, 
east, and south by Purl District, and on the west by the State 
of Nayagarh. The south-west is a region of forest-clad and 
almost entirely uninhabited hills, which wall in its whole western 
side, except at a single point, where a pass leads into the ad- 
joining State of Nayagarh. To the north and east there are 
extensive fertile and populous valleys. The State claims to be 
the most ancient of all the Orissa Tributary States, and its long 
list of chiefs covers a period of over 3,600 years. It is the only 
State whose ruler refrains from pretensions to an Aryan ances- 
try ; and in 1814, in response to an inquiry addressed to all 
the chiefs, the Raja was not ashamed to own his Khond origin. 
The State yields an estimated revenue of Rs. 54,000, and pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1,401 to the British Government. The popu- 
lation increased from 40,115 in 1891 to 46,075 in 1901. The 
number of villages is 26r, and the density is 227 persons per 
square mile. Hindus numbered 45,762, by far the most nume- 
rous caste being the Chasas (14,000). The capital of the State 
is 14 miles from the Kalupara Ghat station of the East Coast 
section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and about 10 miles from 
the Madras trunk road, tvith which it is connected by a feeder 
road partly bridged and metalled. The State maintains a 
middle English school, 3 upper primary and 38 lower primary 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Daspalla. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 20° 1 1' and 20° 35' N. and 84° 29' and 85° 7' E., 
w'ith an area of 568 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Angul District and the State of Narsinghpur, from the 
latter of which it is separated by the MahanadI river ; on the 
east by Khandpara and Nayagarh ; on the south by the Madras 
District of Ganjam; and on the west by Baud. Daspalla, 
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especially on the west and south, is covered with hills contain- 
ing much timber. The principal peak is Goaldes (2,506 feet). 
The Mahanadl river, flowing through the picturesque Barmul 
gorge in the north-west corner of the State, constitutes an 
excellent waterway. Daspalla is said to have been founded 
about 500 years ago by a son of the Raja of Baud, and con- 
sisted originally of two small grants made by the Rajas of 
Nayagarh and Khandpara; it was subsequently extended by 
the gradual absorption of neighbouring Khond villages. It is 
divided into two parts : Daspalla proper, lying south of the 
Mahanadl, the original principality; and Joremuha, a small 
tract north of the Mahanadl, which was an acquisition from 
Angul. The chief is commonly known as the Raja of Jore- 
muha-Daspalla. No tribute is paid for Joremuha, by virtue of 
a concession granted by the Marathas in consideration of the 
Raja supplying, free of all cost, all the timber annually 
required for the Jagannath cars at Puri. At the Barmul gorge 
the Marathas made their unsuccessful stand against the British 
in 1804. The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, 
and pays a tribute of Rs. 661 to the British Government. The 
population increased from 45,597 in 1891 to 51,987 in 1901, 
of whom 51,903 were Hindus, the most numerous castes being 
the Khonds (12,000), Pans (8,000), Chasas (7,000), and Gaurs 
(5,000). The density is 92 persons per square mile. The 
number of villages is 485, of which the chief is Kunjaban, 
the capital of the State, situated 14 miles from the Cuttack- 
Sonpur road. The State maintains a middle English school, 
2 upper primary and 30 lower primary schools, and a charitable 
dispensary. 

Baud State. — The most westerly of the Tributary States 
of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 20° 13' and 20° 53' N. and 
83° 35' and 84° 48' E., with an area of 1,264 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Mahanadl river, separating 
it from Sonpur and Athmallik ; on the east by Daspalla ; on 
the south by the Khondmals ; and on the west by Patna and 
Sonpur, from which it is separated by the Tel river. 

The State is one of the oldest in Orissa, and is said to have 
been originally founded by a Brahman, but he being childless 
adopted a nephew of the Raja of Keonjhar, who is regarded 
as the founder of the present family. The list of chiefs con- 
tains forty-five names, who are said to have ruled for nearly 
1,400 years. The State was formerly of considerable extent, 
but from time to time portions were wrested from it by more 
powerful neighbours, and Athmallik, which was for centuries 
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part of Baud and acknowledged its suzerainty, is now quite 
separate. The large tract known as the Khondmals, with an 
area of about 800 square miles, which originally belonged to 
Baud, was made over to the British Government in 1835 by 
the chief, who was unable to control the Khonds or to put 
a stop to their human sacrifices; and it was in 1891 formed 
into a subdivision of Angul District. The State as now con- 
stituted yields an estimated revenue of Rs. 64,000, and pays to 
the British Government a tribute of Rs. 800. The population 
decreased from 89,551 in 1891 to 88,250 in 1901. The falling 
off is due, as in the case of the Khondmals, partly to the 
prevalence of epidemic disease and the general unhealthiness 
of the climate, and partly to the emigration of many migratory 
Khonds during the scarcity which occurred in 1900. The 
number of villages is r,o7o, and the density is 70 persons per 
square mile. Of the total population, 87,988 claimed to be 
Hindus, but many of them are really Hinduized aborigines. 
The most numerous castes are the Gaurs (23,000), Khonds 
(15,000), Pans (g,ooo), Sudhas (7,000), and Chasas (4,000). 
The Khonds (see Khondmals) are giving up their primitive 
customs and beliefs, and endeavouring to amalgamate with 
their Hindu neighbours. The land is fertile and is well pro- 
vided with wells, reservoirs, and other sources of irrigation. 
The MahanadI, which forms the northern boundary of the 
State, and the Tel, which borders it on its west, afford excellent 
facilities for water-carriage ; and rice, oilseeds, and such cereals 
as are produced in the State are exported in large quantities 
by boat down the MahanadI. The State maintains a middle 
English school, 4 upper primary and 16 lower primary schools, 
and a charitable dispensary. 

Baud Village. — Capital of the Orissa Tributary State of 
the same name, Bengal, situated in 20° 50' N. and 84° 23' 
E., on the right bank of the MahanadI. Population (1901), 
3,292. The village contains several ancient temples. The 
most important are the Nabagraha temple, built of red sand- 
stone, very profusely carved, and probably dating from the 
ninth century ; and three temples of Siva with elaborately 
carved interiors. 

\Archaeological Survey Reports, vol. xiii, pp. 118-9. 

Gangpur. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, 
lying between 21° 47' and 22° 32' N. and 83° 33' and 85° ii' 
E., with an area of 2,492 ‘ square miles. It is bounded on the 

* This figure, which differs from the area sho-wn in the Ccnsns Report of 
1901, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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north by the State of Jashpur and Ranchi District; on the 
east by Singhbhum ; on the south by the States of Bonai, 
Sambalpur, and Bamra ; and on the west by the State of 
Raigarh in the Central Provinces. Gangpur consists of a long 
undulating table-land about 700 feet above the sea, dotted 
here and there with hill ranges and isolated peaks which rise 
to a height of 2,240 feet. In the north the descent from the 
higher plateau of Chota Nagpur is gradual ; but on the south 
the Mahavira range springs abruptly from the plain in an 
irregular wall of tilted and disrupted rock with two flanking 
peaks, forming the boundary between Gangpur and the State 
of Bamra. The principal rivers are the Ib, which enters the 
State from Jashpur and passes through it from north to south 
to join the Mahanadi in Sambalpur, the Sankh from Ranchi, 
and the South Koel from Singhbhum. The two latter meet in 
the east of Gangpur, and the united stream, under the name 
of the BrahmanI, flows south into the plains of Orissa. The 
confluence of the Koel and Sankh is one of the prettiest spots 
in Gangpur ; and it is said by local tradition to be the scene 
of the amour of the sage Parasara with the fisherman’s 
daughter Matsya Gandha, the offspring of which was Vyasa, 
the reputed compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabharata. 
These rivers are practically dry from the end of the cold 
season till the rains, and there is no systematic navigation 
on them. Tigers, leopards, wolves, hyenas, bison, and many 
kinds of deer abound, and peafowl are numerous. 

The State was once under the suzerainty of Sambalpur, 
which formed part of the dominions of the Maratha Rajas of 
Nagpur. It was ceded in 1803 to the British Government by 
the Treaty of Deogaon, but was restored to the Maratha Raja 
in 1806. It reverted under the provisional engagement with 
MadhujI Bhonsla in i8r8, and was finally ceded in 1826. In 
1821 the feudal supremacy of Sambalpur over Gangpur was 
cancelled by the British Government, and a fresh sa;iad 
granted to the chief. In 1827, after the permanent cession, 
another sanad was granted for a period of five years, but this 
was allowed to run till 1875 before it was renewed. The last 
sanad was granted to the chief in 1899. The State was trans- 
ferred from Chota Nagpur to Orissa in 1905. 

The total revenue is Rs. 2,40,000, and the tribute payable 
to the British Government is Rs. 1,250. The relations of the 
chief with the British Government are regulated by the sanad 
granted in 1899, which was reissued in 1905 with a few verbal 
changes due to the transfer of the State to Orissa. Under this 
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sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted to 
administer his territory subject to prescribed conditions, and 
the tribute was fixed for a further period of twenty years, 
at the end of which it is liable to revision. The chief is under 
the general control of the Commissioner of Orissa, who is 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, as regards all impor- 
tant matters of administration, including the settlement and 
collection of land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the 
administration of justice, arrangements connected with excise, 
salt, and opium, and disputes in which other States are con- 
cerned j and he cannot levy import and export duties or 
transit dues, unless they are especially authorized by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. He is permitted to levy rents and 
certain other customary dues from his subjects, and is em- 
powered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years 
and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences of imprison- 
ment for more than two years and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The recorded population increased from 191,440 in 1891 to 
238,896 in 1901, the development being due partly to a more 
accurate enumeration and partly to the State having been 
opened out by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which runs through 
the south-east corner for about 70 miles. The number of 
villages is 806, one of which, Suadi, contains the residence 
of the Raja. The density is 96 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 146,549, Animists 88,949, Muhammadans 
1,640, and Christians 1,758. The most numerous tribes are 
the Oraons (47,000), Gonds (37,000), Kharias (26,000), Bhuiyas 
(24,000), and Mundas (19,000). The Agarias (7,000), a culti- 
vating caste, claim to be descendants of Kshattriya immigrants 
from Agra. A branch of the German Evangelical Mission, 
with its head-quarters at Kumarkela, has been at work since 
1899 and has made several converts. The Roman Catholic 
Jesuit Mission established in the Biru pargana of Ranchi 
claims many converts in the State, chiefly among the Oraons. 

The soil of the Ib valley towards the south is extremely pro- 
ductive, and here the skilful and industrious Agarias make the 
most of their land ; in the north the soil is less fertile, and 
the cultivators are ignorant and lazy. The principal crops are 
rice, sugar-cane, and oilseeds. Irrigation from rivers and 
streams is extensively resorted to, but large works are not 
numerous. The estates of Hingir and Nagra and certain 
portions of the khalsa, or chief’s own domain, contain stretches 
of sal (SJiorea rolusta), which have been worked since the 
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opening of the Bengal-Nagpur line through the State. The 
chief jungle products are lac, resin, and catechu. The forests 
also contain a large number of edible roots and indigenous 
drugs. Sabai grass {Ischaemum a 7 tgustifoliuni) grows plenti- 
fully throughout the State and is exported in large quantities. 
Diamonds have occasionally been found in the sands of the 
Ib river, and gold- washing is carried on in most of the rivers 
and streams by Jhora Gonds, who thus gain a precarious 
livelihood. An extensive coal-field is situated in the Hingir 
estate, and negotiations for its working are now in progress. 
Limestone and iron occur throughout the State in great abun- 
dance, especially in the north-east, where a concession of loo 
square miles has been made to a European prospector; the 
industry is developing rapidly and promises to be important. 
Work has also been commenced in the dolomite deposit in 
the same concession, where the stone procurable is said to be 
extremely rich and extensive. Villages in Gangpur are held 
either on feudal tenures or on farming leases. The feudal 
tenures date back to the early times when the vassals of the 
chief received grants of land in consideration of rendering 
military service and making certain payments in kind. These 
payments and the service conditions also have been gradually 
commuted to a quit-rent in money. The other villages are 
leased out to small farmers, called gdofitids or gatij'htis, who 
pay a fixed annual rent and are remunerated by lands, called 
bogrd, which are held rent free. Rents are paid only for rice 
lands, but the cultivators are bound to work gratuitously for 
the chief in return for the uplands which they hold rent free. 
The police force was reorganized in 1900, and is now managed 
by the chiefs eldest son as District Superintendent on the 
lines followed in British Districts. The State contains alto- 
gether 13 police stations and outposts, and the force consists 
of 24 officers and 134 constables, maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000 ; there is in addition a chaukiddr in each village, 
who is remunerated by a grant of land. The State jail at 
Suadi has accommodation for 50 prisoners, and there is a dis- 
pensary at the same place, at which in- and out-patients are 
treated. The State maintains a middle English school, and 
7 upper primary and 8 lower primary schools. 

Suadi. — Capital of Gangpur State, Bengal, situated in 
22° 8' N. and 84° 2'E., on the lb river. Population (1901), 
2,185. Suadi contains the residence of the chief, a court- 
house, a jail with accommodation for 50 prisoners, a school, 
and a dispensary with accommodation for in-patients. 
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Bonai.— Tributary State of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 
21° 39' and 22° S' N. and 84° 30' and 85° 33' E,, with an area 
of 1,296* square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
State of Gangpur and Singhbhum District ; on the east by 
Keonjhar; and on the south and west by Bainra. Bonai is 
shut in on all sides by rugged forest-clad hills, intersected by 
a few passes or gorges which connect it with the surrounding 
States. The space within is not one extensive valley but is 
interspersed here and there with hills. Most of the hills are 
densely wooded to the summit, and except at the regular 
passes are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The principal 
peaks are Mankarnacha (3,639 feet), Badamgarh (3,525 feet), 
and KujMRitar (3,490 feet). Elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, 
hog, deer, and peafowl are met with in the forests. The 
Brahmani, the only large river, flows from north to south 
through the centre of the State. It receives the drainage of 
the surrounding hill streams, and waters a beautiful and 
spacious valley containing large groves of mango and other 
fruit trees. 

Bonai was ceded to the British Government in 1803 under 
the Treaty of Deogaon by RaghujI Bhonsla of Nagpur, to 
whom it was restored by a special engagement in 1806. It 
reverted to the British Government under the provisional 
agreement concluded with MadhujI Bhonsla (Appa Sahib) in 
1818, and was finally ceded by the treaty of 1826. The State 
is ordinarily administered, subject to certain restrictions, by 
the Raja, who is required to pay a tribute and to render 
military service in time of war. Indra Deo, the grandfather of 
the present chief, received the title of Bahadur for his services 
in suppressing the Keonjhar rising. During the minority of 
the present chief the State is under the direct management 
of Government. The total revenue is Rs. 1,30,000, and the 
tribute is Rs. 500 per annum. The ruling family claims to 
have come from Ceylon, but appears to be of aboriginal 
Bhuiya origin. In r905 the State was transferred from Chota 
Nagpur to Orissa. The relations of the chief with the British 
Government are regulated by a sattad granted in 1899, and 
reissued in 1905 with a few verbal changes due to the transfer 
of the State to Orissa. Under this sanad the chief was 
formally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years,' at the end of which it is 

* This fisure, which differs from the .irea sho\yn in the Census Report of 
iQoi, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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liable to revision. The chief is under the general control of 
the Commissioner of Orissa, who is Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals, as regards all important matters of adminis- 
tration, including the settlement and collection of land revenue, 
the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, arrange- 
ments connected with excise, salt, and opium, and disputes in 
which other States are concerned ; and he cannot levy import 
and export duties or transit dues, unless they are specially 
authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor. He is permitted to 
levy rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, 
and is empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to 
five years and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200 ; but sentences 
of imprisonment for more than two years and of fine exceeding 
Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The recorded population increased from 32,120 in 1891 to 
38,277 in 1901, the growth being due partly to a more accurate 
enumeration and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The inhabi- 
tants reside in 217 villages, the most populous of which are 
situated in the central valley along the banks of the Brahman! ; 
for the whole State the density is 30 persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 26,371 and Animists 1 1,745. The population 
consists chiefly of aborigines, the most numerous tribes being 
the Bhuiyas, Gonds, Hos, Kharias, Mundas, and Pans. The 
Bhuiyas and Gonds are the most influential classes ; they have 
always shown a very independent attitude towards the Raja, 
and within the last thirty years one rebellion of the Bhuiyas 
and two of the Gonds have taken place. The headman of 
the Bhuiyas, who is called sao/ii, claims the prerogative of 
bestowing on the Raja the iiAa or sign of investiture, a claim 
which is, however, not recognized by the chief. The two 
headmen or leaders of the Gonds are respectively called 
mahdpdtra and dandpdt. The saont, the mahdpdtra, and the 
dandpdt are the only three fief-holders or sub-proprietors 
under the Raja, each possessing several villages and having to 
render military service to the Raja if required, besides paying 
a fixed yearly rental. There is some immigration of Kols, 
Mundas, and Oraons from Singhbhum, and of Kaltuyas (Kol- 
thas) and Agarias from Sambalpur. These folk take leases 
of jungle-clad tracts and reclaim them, and the area under 
cultivation is thus being rapidly extended. The Kaltuya 
settlers, who are mostly paid labourers under the Bhuiyas, are 
very industrious and intelligent cultivators ; in some places 
they bank up the hill streams and utilize- for irrigation the 
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water thereby stored up. Rice is the staple product; three 
successive crops are grown in the year — the gordd/idn or the 
earliest highland autumn rice, the ordinary autumn crop, and 
the winter rice. Among the minor crops are pulses, maize, 
and oilseeds ; castor-oil plants and sugar-cane are largely 
grown on homestead lands ; and cotton is also extensively 
cultivated. Pasturage is plentiful. Bonai possesses large 
forests, full of valuable trees, such as sd/ {Shorea rohustd), 
dsan [Terminalia lomeniosa), pidsdl {Pterocarpiis Marsupiuni), 
sissu {Daldergia Sissoo), and kusum {Schleichera trijuga). 
Since these have been made accessible by the opening of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, they have formed a valuable source 
of income to the State. Minor forest products of value are 
lac, tasar cocoons, and sabai grass {Ischaemum angtistifoliiivi). 
Gold is found in small quantities in the bed and banks of the 
Brahman! ; the sand is washed by Jhora Gonds, but their 
daily earnings range only from 2 to 4 annas. In 1896 the 
Bengal Gold and Silver Company took a prospecting lease 
from the Raja for three years, paying a premium of Rs. 25,000, 
but the enterprise was abandoned as unprofitable. Iron is 
found, but is extracted only for local use. Brass pots and 
ornaments, pots of a soft black stone, and coarse cotton cloths 
are manufactured, but in quantities hardly sufficient to meet 
the local demand. The chief imports are European cotton 
fabrics, salt, kerosene oil, machine-made thread, and tobacco ; 
and the chief exports are oilseeds, hides, horns, lac, tasar 
cocoons, timber, ghi, sabai grass, and wax. These articles are 
carried to the railway on pack-bullocks or by coolies ; for want 
of good roads, carts are seldom used. An unmetalled and 
unbridged road connects Bonaigarh with Raurkela station on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, a distance of about 45 miles. 

The police force consists of 6 officers and 27 men, besides 
a body of village chaakiddrs and goraits. A dispensary is 
maintained by the State at Bonaigarh, and at the same place 
there is a jail with accommodation for 50 prisoners. The 
State also maintains ii lower primary schools. 

Badamgarh. — Peak in Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 21° 
49' N. and 85° 16' E., and rising to a- height of 3,525 feet 
above sea-level. 

Bonaigarh. — Capital of Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 
2 1° 49' N. and S4°^8' E. Population (1901), 1,850. Bonai- 
garh, which contains the residence of the Raja, a dispensary, 
and a jail, is surrounded on three sides by the Brahman! river, 
and is further defended by a high mud wall and moat. It 
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is connected by an unbridged and unmetalled road about 
45 miles in length with Raurkela station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. The site, which is very picturesque, is 505 feet 
above sea-level. 

Kumritar, — Peak in Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 21° 
45' N. and 85° 9' E., 3,490 feet above sea-level. 

Mankarnacha. — Highest peak in Bonai State, Bengal, 
situated in 21° 47' N. and 85° 14' E., and rising to a height 
of 3,639 feet above sea-level. 

Bamra. — Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between 21° g' 
and 22° 12'' N. and 84° 8' and 85° 13' E., and occupying 
a tract of hilly country between the valley of the MahanadI 
and the Chota Nagpur plateau. Up to 1905 the State was 
under the political control of the Central Provinces. The 
eastern portion of the State consists of a mass of hill and 
jungle, but to the west and north there is open and fertile 
country. The total area is 1,988 square miles, and the capital 
is Deogarh. The only important river is the Brahman!, 
which flows through a small strip on the eastern border. 
Wild elephants are found in the State. The ruling family are 
Gangabansi Rajputs. They have a genealogy dating back to 
A.D. 1602 ; and according to their traditions the first Raja of 
Bamra belonged to the royal family of Patna State, and was 
stolen from his home and made king of Bamra by the Bhuiyas 
and Khonds. The late Raja, Sir Sudhal Deo, K.C.I.E., was 
a gentleman of advanced education and enlightened views who 
did much to improve his State. He died in 1903 and was 
succeeded by his son. Raja Tribhuvan Deo. The relations of 
the State with Government are controlled by a Political Agent 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Orissa. The population 
in 1901 numbered 123,378 persons, showing an increase since 
i89r of 18 per cent. About 77 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriya and 18 per cent, the Oraon and Mundarl dialects.’ 
As is shown by the language, the population is mainly Oriya, 
the Chasas, Kisans, Gahras, and Gandas being the most impor- 
tant castes numerically. There are also a number of Gonds 
and Bhuiyas. 

The soil is light and sandy, the best quality being found 
under the hills. The area cultivated in 1905 was 227 square 
miles, or II per cent, of the total, having largely increased 
during the last decade. The principal crops are rice, ///, 
and castor, about 140 square miles being always under rice. 
There are 974 irrigation tanks. The State forests cover 1,734 
square miles, and contain valuable sal timber {Shorea rohcsta), 
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which has only been exploited within recent years. Saw-mills 
have been established at Sirid, 20 miles from Deogarh, at 
which about 50,000 sleepers are at present annually produced 
for export. Lac, silk cocoons, catechu, and myrabolams are 
other forest products. The State also contains considerable 
deposits of iron ore and mica. At Balam, 10 miles from 
Deogarh, the late chief established a factory with an irrigation 
pump, and also flour-mills, sugar-cane-mills, and an oil-mill 
worked by two portable engines. There are 23 miles of 
metalled and 183 miles of unmetalled roads, maintained from 
the State funds under the direct supervision of the chief. 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the north-eastern 
corner of the State with two stations — Bamra Road and 
Garpos — within its borders. 

The revenue from all sources amounted in 1904 to 
Rs. 1,54,000, the principal items being land revenue, Rs. 68,000 ; 
forests, Rs. 16,000; and excise, Rs. 10,000. The taxation of 
land is about 10 annas per cultivated acre. A regular assess- 
ment has been made on the basis of soil classification. The 
expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,48,000, the principal items 
being the private expenses of the chiefs family, Rs. 50,000 ; 
general administration, Rs. 8,200 ; police, Rs. 12,000; and 
education and medical, Rs. 5,000 each. Rs. 1,500 is paid as 
tribute to the British Government. In 1904 the State had 
28 schools with 1,005 pupils, including a high school at 
Deogarh. At the Census of 1901, 5,011 persons were shown 
as literate, all in Oriya, and 4 per cent, of the population 
(7-6 males and 0'3 females) were able to read and write. The 
State maintains two dispensaries, at Deogarh and Kuchinda, 
in which nearly 19,000 cases were treated during 1904. 

Deogarh Town, — Capital of the Bamra Feudatory State, 
Bengal, situated in 21° 32' N. and 84° 45' E., 58 miles by 
road from Bamra Road station on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 5,702. The town lies in a hollow 
surrounded by hills, over one of which there is a picturesque 
waterfall. Deogarh has lately increased in population rapidly 
owing to the enlightened views of the chief, who has invited 
many educated natives to take up their residence at his head- 
quarters. It is well laid out, and has ornamental parks and 
gardens. The town is connected by telephone with Bamra 
station, the total length of wire being 84 miles. It has also 
a printing press with Oriya type; and a weekly paper is 
published, which circulates in Sambalpur and the Oriya 
States. A high school affiliated to the Calcutta University, 
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with a chemical and physical laboratory, is maintained by the 
State. 

Rairakhol. — Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between 20° 
56' and 21° 24' N. and 83° 59' and 84° 53' E., with an area of 
833 square miles. Up to 1905 political control was exercised 
by the Central Provinces Administration. It lies to the south- 
east of Sambalpur District, and is bounded by the Bamra and 
Sonpur States on the north and south. The capital is at 
Rampur, a village (1901) of 1,416 inhabitants, 44 miles from 
Sambalpur by road. The greater part of the State consists of 
hilly country covered with dense forests, but there are some 
open tracts on the north and south. Wild elephants, buffalo, 
and bison are found in the forests, and also, it is said, a special 
variety of light-coloured wild hog. The ruling family claim to 
be Kadambansi Rajputs, and to be a branch of the Bonai Raj 
family. 

The State was formerly subordinate to Bamra, but was freed 
from its dependence and constituted one of the Garhjat cluster 
by the Rajas of Patna in the eighteenth century. The tradi- 
tions of the ruling house relate that there used to be constant 
war between Bamra and Rairakhol, and on one occasion the 
whole of the Rairakhol family were destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of one boy who was hidden by a Butka Sudh woman. 
She placed him in a cradle supported on four uprights, and 
when the Bamra Raja’s soldiers came to seek for him, the 
Sudhs swore, ‘ If we have kept him either in heaven or earth, 
may our God destroy us.’ The Bamra people were satisfied 
with this reply and the child was saved, and on coming to 
manhood he won back his kingdom. In consequence of this 
incident, the Butka Sudhs are considered by the Rairakhol 
house as relations on the mother’s side ; they have several 
villages allotted to them, and perform sacrifices for the ruling 
family. In some of these villages nobody may sleep on a cot 
or sit on a high chair, so as to be between heaven and earth, 
in the position in which the child was saved. The late Raja 
Bishan Chandra Janamuni died in 1900, after having occupied 
the gaddi for seventy-five years. His grandson Raja Gauro 
Chandra Deo, then thirty years of age, was installed in the 
same year, subject to certain conditions, the obligation to 
accept a Government Dlwan during a probationary period 
being one. The relations of the State mth Government are 
in charge of a Political Agent who is subordinate to the Com- 
missioner of Orissa. The population in 1901 was 26,888, 
having increased by 32 per cent, during the previous decade. 
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The number of inhabited villages is 319, and the density of 
population 32 persons per square mile. Oriya is the language 
of 90 per cent, of the population, and the Oraon and Mundarl 
dialects are spoken by a few hundred persons each. The 
Chasas are the most numerous caste in the State, and next 
to them the Gonds, Gandas, and Sudhs. 

The soil is generally light and sandy. A regular survey has 
been carried out in only about half of the total number of 
villages, the assessments for the smaller villages being made 
summarily. As nearly as can be ascertained, about 64 square 
miles, or 8 per cent, of the total area, were cropped in 1904. 
Rice occupies 37 square miles, and the crops next to this in 
importance are it'/, urad, and kulthi. There are 376 tanks, 
from which 3,400 acres can be irrigated. About 470 square 
miles are covered with forest. Sal {Skorea robusid) is the 
principal timber tree, and a considerable revenue is derived 
from the sale of sal sleepers. The rearing of tasar silk- 
cocoons in the State forests is a local industry, as is also the 
extraction of catechu. There are extensive deposits of iron 
ore, which are worked by the Khonds, a few manufactured 
implements being delivered to the Raja as a cess. The State 
contains 3 miles of gravelled and 35 of embanked roads. The 
principal routes are from Rampur to Sambalpur, Sonpur, 
Bamra, and Cuttack. Exports of produce are taken to 
Sambalpur railway station. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 55,000, of which 
Rs. 13,000 was derived from land, Rs. 13,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 7,000 from excise. Land revenue is still partly paid 
in kind in certain tracts, while in others, called paiki parganas 
and situated on the frontiers of the State, the cultivators 
formerly lay under an obligation of military service, which has 
now shrunk to that of escort duty to the Raja. In twelve 
years since 1893, Rs. 93,000 has been expended on public 
works under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattls- 
garh States division. Besides the roads already mentioned, 
a palace for the chief’s family and State ofBces have been 
constructed at Rampur. The total expenditure in 1904 was 
Rs. 56,000. The tribute paid to the British Government is 
Rs. 800, and is liable to revision. _ The State supports five 
primary schools, with 250 pupils, the expenditure being about 
Rs. 1,000. At the Census of 1901 only 281 persons were 
shown as literate, all in Oriya. A dispensary has been estab- 
lished at Rampur, at which 14,000 persons were treated in 
1904. 
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Sonpur State. — Feudatory State in Bengalj lying between 
20° 32' and 21° 11' N. and 83° 27' and 84° 16' E., with a tqtal 
area of 906 square miles. The State was transferred from the 
Central Provinces to Bengal in 1905. It lies to the south 
of Sambalpur District on both sides of the Mahanadi river, 
between Patna State on the west and Rairakhol on the east. 
The capital is at Sonpur, 54 miles distant from Sambalpur 
by road. The country consists of an undulating plain, with 
small isolated hills scattered over its surface. The Mahanadi 
flows through its centre, and other rivers are the Ong and 
Suktel, a tributary of the Tel. The Jira bounds Sonpur to the 
north and the Tel to the south, all these rivers being affluents 
of the Mahanadi on its right bank. The surface soil has been 
impoverished by erosion from the rivers. The forests are not 
extensive, and do not contain valuable timber. Copperplate 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood of Sonpur town, which 
are attributed to the later Gupta kings and the Ganga kings of 
Kalinga, prove that Sonpur was colonized by the Hindus at 
an early period of history ; and the extensive ruins of houses, 
temples, and wells show that it was formerly a much more 
important place than it is at present. Nothing definite is 
known of its history prior to about 1556, when it was con- 
quered by Madhukar Sah, fourth Raja of Sambalpur, and 
settled on his son Madan Gopal, of whom the present ruling 
family are the direct descendants. They are Chauhan Rajputs 
by caste. The grandfather of the present chief, Nlladhar 
Singh Deo, obtained the title of Raja Bahadur for services 
rendered to the British Government during the Sambalpur 
insurrection. He died in 1891, and was succeeded by his son 
Pratap Rudra Singh Deo, who obtained the same title in 
recognition of the improved methods of administration intro- 
duced by him. He died in 1902, and was succeeded by his 
son Raja Bir Mitrodaya Singh Deo, then 28 years old, a young 
man of considerable intelligence and promise, who had for 
some time taken an active part in the administration. A’ 
Political Agent has been appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment for the management of its relations with the State. The 
population in 1901 was 169,877, having decreased by 13 per 
cent, during the previous decade. The density is r88 persons 
per square mile. The State contains one town, Sonpur 
(population, 8,887), 899 inhabited villages. Binka, lying 

on the Mahanadi between Sambalpur and Sonpur, is a place 
of some importance. The inhabitants of the State are prac- 
tically all Oriyas, and speak that language. Gahras or Ahirs, 
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Brahmans, Dumals, Bhulias, and Kewats or boatmen are the 
principal castes. The large proportion of Brahmans may 
be attributed to the patronage of the great-grandfather of 
the present Raja, and of his father, who was a Sanskrit 
scholar. 

The soil is sandy and its fertility has been reduced by 
erosion. About 197 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the total 
area, were cultivated in 1904. Rice occupied 167 square 
miles, and other crops are mung, kulthi, and til. The State 
contains 1,698 tanks, from which nearly 34 square miles can 
be irrigated. The forests are situated principally along the 
borders. Sal {Sliona robusid) is the principal timber tree, 
and most of the other common species also occur. The 
exports of forest produce are inconsiderable, as there is a good 
market for them in the State itself. No minerals are worked 
at present. The weaving of coarse cotton and iasar silk cloth 
are the only industries, and the exports consist almost solely 
of agricultural produce. Before the construction of the Ben- 
gal-Nagpur Railway, when the MahanadI was the main outlet 
for the trade of Sambalpur, both Sonpur and Binka were of 
some importance as places of call and transhipment, and 
numbers of boatmen were employed in the carriage of goods 
on the river. The through traffic has now practically vanished, 
but the produce of Sonpur is taken either up to Sambalpur or 
down to Cuttack. Sonpur is connected by surface roads with 
Sambalpur, Bolangir, Rairakhol, and Baud, and Binka with 
Barpali. The State manages its own public works. 

The revenue of the State in 1904 was Rs. 1,20,000, of which 
Rs. 46,000 was derived from land, Rs. 18,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 23,000 from excise. The State has been surveyed, 
but no regular settlement has been made, and the village 
headmen hold on leases granted to them in 1888. The in- 
cidence of land revenue is 5 annas 4 pies per cultivated acre. 
The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,20,000, the main heads 
being Government tribute (Rs. 9,000), expenses of the ruling 
family (Rs. 62,000), general administration (Rs. 13,000), and 
police (Rs. 9,000). The tribute is liable to revision. The 
educational institutions comprise 29 schools with 2,109 pupils, 
including two English middle schools with 59 pupils, a verna- 
cular middle school, two girls’ schools, and a Sanskrit school 
with 12 scholars. The expenditure on education in 1904 was 
Rs. 4,500. At the Census of igor, 1,758 persons were returned 
as literate, one per cent. (2-1 males and o-i females) being 
able to read and write. Dispensaries have been established 
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at Sonpur and Binka, and 23,600 patients were treated in 
them in 1904. 

Sonpur Town. — Capital of the Feudatory State of the 
same name in Bengal, situated in 20° 51' N. and 83° 55' 
E., on the Mahanadr river at its junction with the Tel, 54 
miles by road south of Sambalpur station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. Population (1901), 8,887. The town con- 
tains two large tanks and a temple of Mahadeo, in which 
copperplates have been found giving the name of a king who 
reigned here in the tenth century. Coins and other remains 
are also found on the site, indicating that Sonpur was a com- 
paratively large town at an early period. When the Mahanadi 
was the highway between Sambalpur and Cuttack, Sonpur was 
a place of considerable importance, of which the transfer of 
trade to the railway has partially deprived it. There is some 
local traffic on the river, and various industries are carried on 
in the town, among which may be mentioned the manufacture 
of brass images, gold-, silver-, and copper-work, silk and 
cotton cloth weaving, and the manufacture of iron implements. 
Sonpur possesses two English middle schools with 55 pupils, 
a girls’ school, and a Sanskrit school. 

Patna. — Feudatory State in Bengal, lying between 20° 9' 
and 21° 4' N. and 82° 41' and 83° 40' E., with an area of 
2,399 square miles. Up to 1905 the State was included in the 
Central Provinces. It lies in the valley of the Mahanadi, 
bounded on the north by Sambalpur, on the west by Raipur 
District, on the south by the Kalahandl State, and on the 
east by the Baud State. The capital is at Bolangir, a 
village with 3,706 inhabitants (1901), 75 miles from Sambal- 
pur by road. The State consists of an undulating plain, 
broken by numerous isolated peaks or small ranges, while a 
more continuous chain of hills runs along the north-western 
border. The northern and southern portions are open and 
well cultivated, and are divided by a belt of hilly country 
covered with dense forest which traverses the centre. The 
Tel river divides Patna from Kalahandl on the south, and 
the Ong from Sambalpur and Sonpur on the north. The 
•Suktel and Barabhailat traverse the centre of the State. 

The Maharajas of Patna formerly dominated a large extent 
of territory to the east of the Ratanpur kingdom, and were the 
head of a cluster of States known as the Athara Garhjat or- 
‘eighteen forts.’ The present rulers are Chauhan Rajputs, 
and claim for their family an antiquity of 600 years in Patna, 
with a pedigree of twenty-eight generations. According to 
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their traditions, their ancestor was a Rajput prince who lived 
near Mainpurl and was expelled from his territories by the 
Muhammadans. He came with his family to Patna, where 
he was killed in battle; but his wife, who was pregnant, was 
sheltered by a Binjhal, in whose hut she brought forth a son. 
At this time Patna was divided among eight chiefs called the 
Ath Malik, who took it in turn to reign for one day each over 
the whole territory. The Rajput boy Ramai Deo, on growing 
up, killed all the chiefs and constituted himself sole ruler. 
In succeeding reigns the family extended their influence over 
surrounding territories, including the greater part of what is 
now Sambalpur District and the adjoining States, the chiefs of 
this area being made tributary. Chandarpur was conquered 
from the rulers of Ratanpur. The twelfth Raja, Narsingh 
Deo, ceded to his brother Balram Deo such portions of his 
territories as lay north of the Ong river. The latter founded 
a new State (Sambalpur), which very soon afterwards by 
acquisition of territory in every direction became the most 
powerful of all the Garhjat cluster, while from the same time 
the importance of Patna commenced to decline. In the 
eighteenth century, when the Marathas conquered Sambalpur, 
Patna had become a dependency of that State, and was also 
made tributary ; and its subsequent history is that of Sambal- 
pur. It was made a Feudatory State in 1865. In 1869 the 
tyranny of Maharaja Sur Pratap Deo and of his brother Lai 
Bishnath Singh caused a rising among the Khonds of Patna. 
They were speedily reduced, but not until Lai Bishnath Singh 
and his followers had committed many atrocities in cold 
blood. An inquiry into the causes of the outbreak led to the 
deposition of the chief, and the assumption of the manage- 
ment of the State by the British Government in 1871. The 
Maharaja died in 1878, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ramchandra Singh, who was born in 1872 and educated at 
the Rajkumar College, then located at Jubbulpore. He was 
installed in 1894, but had already then begun to show some 
signs of derangement of intellect, and in 1895 he shot his wife 
and himself in the palace, both dying instantaneously. As he 
left no male issue, his uncle Lai Dalganjan Singh was recog- 
nized as chief, on his undertaking that he would conduct his 
administration with the assistance of a Dlwan appointed by 
Government. In 1900, in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the State and an outbreak of organized dacoity, 
the chief was called on to invest his Diwan with large judicial 
powers and control over the police. A Political Agent in sub.- 
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ordination to the Commissioner of Orissa, as Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mahals, controls the relations of the State 
with the Bengal Government 

The population in rpor was 277,748, having decreased by 
r6 per cent during the preceding decade. The decrease is 
mainly to be attributed to the famine which visited the State 
in 1900. The number of inhabited villages is 1,850, and the 
density of population ir6 persons per square mile. Nearly 
the whole population are Oriyas, and speak Oriya. Gahras 
or Ahirs, Gandas, Khonds, Gonds, and Savaras are the most 
numerous castes. 

The soil is generally light and sandy, but some black soil is 
found in the north. About a third of the whole State is com- 
prised in zavnnddri or other estates held on special tenures, 
of which no survey or measurement has been made. Of the 
remaining portion, 426 square miles were cultivated in 1904. 
The staple crops are rice, covering 243 square miles, til 86, 
pulses 41, and cotton ir. The surveyed area contains i.rsq 
wells and 1,581 tanks, from which 48 square miles can be irri- 
gated. The exact area under forest is not known, but it has 
been estimated at r,4oo square miles. The principal timber 
tree is sal {Shorea robusia), with which are associated sdj 
(Terminalia iomentosa), bijdsdl i^Fierocarpus Marsupiipii), and 
other common species. There is a little teak in the extreme 
south. Owing to the distance of the State from a railway, the 
exports of forest produce are not important. The sale of the 
hides of animals forms, however, a not inconsiderable item of 
revenue. Iron ore is found, and is smelted by indigenous 
methods and made up into agricultural implements. The 
State contains 45 miles of gravelled and 58 of embanked roads. 
The principal routes are those leading from Sambalpur by 
Bargarh to Bolangir and on to Bhawani Patna, the Bolangir- 
Sonpur road, and the road leading from Raipur to Vizianagram, 
which passes for 13 miles through Patna. Exports of produce 
are sent principally to Sambalpur. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 2,00,000, of which 
Rs. 77,000 was derived from land, Rs. 25,000 from forests, 
and Rs. 20,000 from excise. The land revenue is obtained 
by settlement with the headmen of villages, who are allowed 
a percentage of the ‘ assets.’ In the area called the Kondhan, 
inhabited by the forest Khonds, the revenue is paid through 
the tribal chiefs, who receive remuneration in cash. The three 
tracts of Angar, Soranda, and Patnagarh have been regularly 
surveyed and assessed on the ‘ soil-unit ’ system of the Central 
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Provinces, and the remaining area is summarily assessed. The 
total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,70,000: the principal 
heads being tribute, Rs. 8,500 ; expenses of the ruling family, 
Rs. 39,000; general administration, Rs. 14,000; police, Rs. 
22,000; and public works, Rs. 33,000. The tribute is liable 
to revision. The public works of the State were managed by 
the Chhattfsgarh States division from 1893 to 1904) and during 
that time Rs. 2,33,000 was expended. Besides the roads 
already mentioned, a palace for the Maharaja, a courthouse, 
and a dispensary have been constructed, in addition to minor 
w'orks. The educational institutions comprise one English and 
one vernacular middle school, a girls’ school, and 37 primary 
schools, with a total of 3,819 pupils, including 672 girls. The 
expenditure on education in 1904 was Rs. 9,200. At the 
Census of 1901 only 5,142 persons were returned as literate, 
1-9 per cent. (3-6 males and o-i females) being able to read 
and write. A dispensary has been established at Bolangir, at 
which 25,000 patients were treated in 1904. 

Kalahandi (formerly known as Karond). — Feudatory State 
in Bengal, lying between 19° 3' and 20° 28' N. and 82° 32' 
and 83° 47' E. It is bounded on the north by the Patna 
State, on the north-west by Raipur District, and on the east, 
south-east, and south-west by the Jeypore zamindari ofViza- 
gapatam District. The area of the State is 3,745 square miles ; 
and the capital is Bhawani Patna, a village of 4>4o° inhabi- 
tants, 140 miles from Sambalpur and 130 from Chicacole 
station on the East Coast Railway. From the north-east to 
the south-west of the State runs an almost continuous range of 
hills, a part of the Eastern Ghats, with several peaks approach- 
ing 4,000 feet in elevation. To the north of this range lies a 
stretch of comparatively open country interspersed with low 
hills. The uplands are generally well wooded, except in tracts 
where the forest has been burnt off for cultivation. The 
Indravati river rises in the south of the State and passes into 
Bastar after a short course through the hills. The open 
country is drained by the Tel river and its affluent the Hatti. 

The ruling family are Nagbansi Rajputs, and are said to be 
connected with the Satrangarh Rajas of Chota Nagpur. The 
State appears to have existed from a remote period without 
being subject to any definite suzerainty. The payment of 
tribute and acknowledgement of their supremacy were, how- 
ever, imposed by the Marathas. In 1878 the chief, Udit 
Pratap Deo, obtained an hereditary salute of 9 guns. In 1881, 
on the death of Udit Pratap Deo, discontent broke out among 
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the primitive Khond tribe, who form a large proportion of the 
population. The late Raja had encouraged the immigration 
of members of the Kolta caste, who are excellent agriculturists 
and keenly acquisitive of land ; and many of the Khond head- 
men and tenants had been ousted by them. The smouldering 
grievances of the Khonds had been suppressed by Udit Pratap, 
but they now found expression in acts of plunder. A British 
officer was dispatched to Kalahandl to inquire into their com- 
plaints, and a settlement was arrived at, which it was thought 
would prove satisfactory. These hopes, however, were illusory; 
and in May, 1882, the Khonds rose and slaughtered more than 
80 Koltas, while 300 more were besieged in the village of 
Norla, the Khonds appearing with portions of the scalps and 
hair of the murdered victims hanging to their bows. On the 
arrival of a body of police, which had been summoned from 
Vizagapatam, they dispersed ; and the outbreak w’as soon after- 
wards suppressed, seven of the ringleaders being arrested, tried, 
and hanged. A settlement was made of the grievances of the 
Khonds, and the tranquillity of the State has not again been 
disturbed. The next chief, Raghu Kishor Deo, was installed 
in 1894 on attaining his majority, but was murdered in 1897 
by a servant. He left an infant son of two years of age, Brij 
Mohan Deo, who is now being educated at Bhawani Patna. 
During his minority the management of the State is in charge 
of a Political Agent subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

The population in 1901 was 350,529, having increased by 
7 per cent, during the previous decade. The number of in- 
habited villages is 2,198, and the density of population 94 
persons per square mile. About 81 per cent, of the population 
speak Oriya and 15 per cent. Khondl, the language of the 
Khond tribe. Khonds number 103,000, or 29 per cent, of the 
total ; and next to them the most numerous castes are Gahras 
or Ahirs, Dorns (a menial caste of sweepers), and Gonds. 
There is a very slight sprinkling of Telugu castes. 

Along the base of the hills is found a light alluvial soil, 
fertile and easily tilled, and yielding good crops of almost any 
grain. The open country is covered by black cotton soil 
mixed with limestone nodules and with the yellow’ clay or 
gravel formed from metamorphic rock. The hilly country on 
the south and east, amounting to 62 per cent, of the whole 
State, has not been surveyed. Of the remaining land, 632 
square miles, or 45 per cent, of the available area, are occupied 
for cultivation, and 437 were cultivated in 1904. The staple 
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crops are rice, covering 285 square miles; til, 68; and kodon 
and kutki, 22. The State contains 1,464 tanks, from which 
289 square miles can be irrigated. The numerous streams 
flowing from the hills also afford natural irrigation to land 
lying on their banks, and fields in this position give two crops 
in the year. Oranges and plantains are grown on irrigated 
land. The prevailing forest tree in the north of the State is 
sdl {S/wrea robicstd), teak being rare and local. With the sal 
are associated the other common trees of Peninsular India. 
Farther to the south between the Tel and Indravati, where a 
range of hills intervenes, the sdl disappears and sdj {Terminalia 
tomentosd) is the commonest tree. Owing to the distance of 
the forests from the railway, exports of timber are inconsider- 
able. No minerals are worked, but graphite occurs in veins 
and pockets in the metamorphic rocks. The State contains 
48 miles of gravelled and 116 of embanked roads. The prin- 
cipal routes are those from Bhawani Patna to Raipur, and to 
Sambalpur through Bolangir in Patna, and from Junagarh to 
Rajim through Deobhog. Exports are sent principally to 
Raipur and the Madras Presidency, while imports are received 
from Raipur, Sambalpur, and Madras. 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,11,000, the principal 
items being land revenue and cesses, Rs. 59,000 ; forests, 
Rs. 14,000; and excise, Rs. 24,000. The unsurveyed terri- 
tory on the south and east is comprised in six minor zamlnddri 
estates, and a hilly tract called Dongurla, mainly occupied by 
Khonds who practise shifting cultivation. The revenue paid 
by the zamlnddrs is Rs. 3,500. Two of the zaminddri families 
are related to the chief. The remaining area has been cadras- 
trally surveyed and a settlement effected. The taxation of land 
is about 8 annas per cultivated acre. About Rs. 30,000 of the 
gross land revenue has been assigned in revenue-free grants. 
The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1,36,000, the principal 
items being tribute, Rs. 12,000 ; allowances to the ruling family, 
Rs. 20,000 ; general administration, Rs. 14,000 ; and police, 
Rs. 18,000. The tribute is liable to revision. In twelve years 
since 1893 the State has expended 3-23 lakhs on public works 
under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattlsgarh States 
division. The works carried out include, besides the roads 
mentioned, the construction of a palace, public offices, a hos- 
pital, police station, school, and sarai at Bhawani Patna. The 
educational institutions comprise 48 schools with 3,876 pupils, 
including one English and two vernacular middle schools and 
a girls’ school. The total expenditure on education in 1904 
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was E.S. 7,000. At the Census of 1901, 6,129 persons were 
returned as able to read and write, the proportion being 1-7 
per cent. (3-3 males and o-i females). Dispensaries have 
been established at Bhawani Patna, Junagarh, Kashipur, and 
Thuamal, and a separate dispensary for females at Bhawani 
Patna. About 63,000 persons were treated in these institu- 
tions in 1904, 

Chota Nagpur States. — A term formerly applied to nine 
Native States in Chota Nagpur, Bengal, consisting of the seven 
Tributary States of Chang Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur, 
Jashpur, Gangpur, and Bonai, and the two Feudatory 
States of Kharsawan and Saraikela. The five States first 
named were transferred in October, 1905, to the Central Pro- 
vinces, as part of the territorial redistribution connected with 
the formation of the new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and the Oriya-speaking States of Gangpur and Bonai 
were at the same time attached to the Orissa Tributary States. 
The Chota Nagpur States therefore now include only the two 
small States of Kharsawan and Saraikela. These States, which 
lie between 22° 29' and 22° 54' N. and 85° 38'' and 86° o' E., 
have a total area of 602 square miles, and are practically 
Ivedged in between the Districts of Manbhum and Singhbhum. 
They are bounded on the north by the Districts of Ranchi and 
Manbhum ; on the east and west by Singhbhum ; and on the 
south by the Orissa State of Mayurbhanj and Singhbhum. 

■ Kharsawan. — Feudatory State of Chota Nagpur, Bengal, 
lying between 22° 41' and 22°53'N. and 85° 38' and 85° 55' E., 
with an area of 153 ' square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Districts of Ranchi and Manbhum ; on the east by the 
State of Saraikela ; and on the south and west by Singhbhum 
District. The Sonai river flows through the State from north- 
west to south-east. The country on the north and the Kolhan 
I>Ir on the south of this river consist of long ranges of jungle- 
clad hills, attaining in one place an elevation of 2,529 feet. 
The depressions between them are terraced for cultivation. 
The rest of the State is a lowland tract, dotted here, and there 
with small isolated hills. In this part, almost the whole of the 
cultivable area has been cleared of forest and turned into rice 
lands. Iron is found in a nodular form in most of the hilly 
ranges. Gold is found in very small quantities in the sands of 
the Sonai river. Copper must once have been extracted on a 
large scale in Kharsawan, and traces of ancient mines can be 

' This figure, which differs from the area shown in the Census Report of 
jgoi, was supplied by the Surveyor-General. 
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seen at intervals throughout the whole breadth of the State for 
a length of 15 miles ; the most extensive were in the neighbour- 
hood of Lopso. Recent prospecting operations indicate that 
the supply of copper is still far from exhausted, and it is probable 
that in the near future the State may once more become an im- 
portant mining centre. Nodular limestone, a stalagmitic deposit 
called asitrliad, slate, and potstone are found in the hilly tracts. 
About 40 square miles of the State are covered with forest, 
containing chiefly sal {SJiorea robusta), dsan {Terininalia iomen- 
iosa), gamhdr {Gmelina arborea\ htsum {Schleichera irijuga), 
pidsdl {Pierocarpus Marsiipium), kend {Piospyros melanoxylo)i), 
jdmtcn {Eugenia Jambolana), and bamboos. Minor jungle 
products comprise lac, (asar cocoons, and myrabolams. Tigers, 
leopards, bears, several kinds of deer, hares, and peafowl 
abound in the forests. Snakes of several kinds are common 
everywhere. 

The chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. Some generations before the establish- 
ment of British rule, Kunwar Bikram Singh, a younger brother 
of the Raja, obtained from him as a maintenance grant the 
eleven pirs which constitute the present States of Saraikela and 
Kharsawan. Bikram Singh by his two wives left five sons. The 
eldest succeeded to Saraikela, and the second son, from whom 
the present chief is directly descended, to Kharsawan. The 
State first came under the notice of the British in 1793, when, 
in consequence of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals, the Thakur of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The chief is bound, when called 
upon, to render service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad was granted in 
1899. He exercises all administrative powers, executive and 
judicial, subject to the control of the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Singhbhum and the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. He is 
empowered to pass sentences of imprisonment up to five years 
and of fine to the extent of Rs. 200, but sentences of imprison- 
ment for more than two years require the confirmation of the 
Commissioner. Heinous offences calling for heavier punish- 
ment are dealt with by the Deputy-Commissioner of Singhbhum. 
The present chief, Sri Ram Chandra Singh Deo, being a minor, 
the State is, for the time being, under direct British adminis- 
tration. 

The population increased from 35,47° ^^9^ to 36,540 in 

1901, the density being 239 persons per square mile. The 
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inhabitants dwell in 263 vilhjjes, the most important of which 
is Kharsawan, the capital of the State. Hindus numbered 
19,864 and Animists 16,277, the Hos beini,' the most numcrou> 
tribe. About 78 per cent, of the popuhition arc supported by 
agriculture. The princi[xil crops grown in the State in order of 
imjiorLince are rice, mai/e, puUes, mustard, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco. Coarse cotton cloths and iron cooking utensils arc 
manufactured for local use, and in some villages leaf mats are 
made. The chief exports are rice, pulses, oilseeds, slick-l.ic, 
/asar cocoons, and iron ; and the chief imports are salt, cotton 
thread, cotton piece-goods, tobacco, and br.iss cewking utensiK. 
'I’rade luis been stimulated by the opening of the Uengal-X.igjiur 
Railway, which runs through 12. miles of the State bounilary ; 
a station at Amda is 3 miles from the cajjital. The State con- 
tains 8 miles of metalled and 28 miles of unmetalled raids. 
The total revenue is Rs. 42,000, of which Ks. 17,000 is de- 
rived from the land. The police force consists of oliicers and 
13 constables, and there is a jail with accommodation for 
ir prisoners. Tire State also maintains a disjiensary, a middle 
English school, and two lower primary schools. 

Saraikela. — Eeudatory State of Choti N.lgpur, llengal, 
lying between 22° 29' and 22° 5.^' X, and 85° 50' and 86° i I'E., 
with an area of 4 tp ' square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by .Manbhum District ; on the c.ist and west by Singhbhilm ; 
and on the south by the State of .M.ayurbhanj. It consists 
chiefly of an undulating pbin dotted with small rocky hills ; 
towards the cast it is more hilly, and the higher ranges in the 
extreme north-e.'ist still contain valuable timber. The scenery 
throughout is wild and romantic in places. The forests 
altogether cover about 50 square miles, the chief tree being the 
Sil/ {S/writi robuslti ) ; sabai gr.Lss {fsi/utciiiiiin atii^.isdjo/ium) 
grows in the forests. The St.ite is drained by fne stre.mis : the 
Kharkai, theSanjai, the Son.ii, the Asuy.'i, and the I 3 hangb.inga. 
The largest of these, the Kharkai, rises from a hill in .Ma)ur- 
bhanj and flows northwards past .Saraikela vill.ige, which it 
skirls on its southern side, eventually joining the .Sanjai, a tribu- 
tary of the Subarnareklui. 

'I’he first ruler of Saraikel.i was iJikram .Singh, .1 younger son 
of the I’orali.rt Raj family. Obt.iining part of what is now the 
S.iraikel.i Slate as a fief, he quickly marie him>elf independent. 
He and his descendants eiiLirged their dominions from time to 
time, and gradually eclipsed the parent f.unily of I’or.'di.'it in 

' Ti.is uhieJi i!.lTcr> I'reai the aica il.o.ot i.T l’.c Cenuu of 

I'jOl, -..21 ijjipIicJ by ll.c .■'etscyof-Gc-cral. 
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power and importance. Saraikela first came under the notice 
of the British in 1793, when, in consequence of disturbances 
on the frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, its chief was compelled 
to enter into engagements relating to fugitive rebels. Ten years 
later, Lord Wellesley, the Governor-General, invited Kunwaf 
Abhiram Singh, an ancestor of the present Raja, to render 
assistance in the war against Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur. In 
1856 the Kunwar of Saraikela received the personal title of 
Raja Bahadur j and his services during the Mutiny were 
rewarded by a khilat and a rent-free grant in perpetuity of the 
sub-estate of Karaikela, a portion of the escheated territory of 
the rebel Raja of Porahat. The present chief of Saraikela, 
Raja Udit Narayan Singh Deo Bahadur, rendered assistance to 
the British Government in the Bonai and Keonjhar risings of 
1888 and 1891 j the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1884 as a personal distinction. Within the Saraikela 
State are included the estates of DugnJ, Banksai, and Icha, 
which were originally maintenance grants to members of the 
ruling family. They pay no rent, but are subordinate to the 
chief. The administration is conducted by the chief, who 
exercises judicial and executive powers subject to the control of 
the Deputy-Commissioner of SinghbhQm and the Commissioner 
of the Chota Nagpur Division. He is empowered to pass 
sentences of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the 
extent of Rs. 200, but sentences for more than two years’ 
imprisonment require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 
Heinous offences requiring heavier punishment are dealt with 
by the Deputy-Commissioner. The present sanad of the chief 
was granted to him in 1899. 

The population increased from 93,839 in 1891 to 104,539 in 
1901, the density being 233 persons per square mile. The 
nuihber of villages in the State is 8i6, the most important of 
which are Saraikela (population, 3,711), the capital, which 
is administered as a municipality, and Sini, a junction on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Hindus numbered 63,650 and 
Animists 39,956, the most numerous castes or tribes being the 
Hos (21,000), Santals (20,000), and Kurmis (15,000). Most 
of the inhabitants are supported by agriculture; rice is the 
staple food-grain, other crops raised being maize, pulses, and 
oilseeds. 

Copper and iron are found, and nodular limestone is abun- 
dant. Slabs of rock, locally called makrasa, which occur in 
some parts of the State, serve for building purposes. Copper- 
smelting by native methods was carried on twenty-five years 
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ago on a comparatively large scale, but has now been aban- 
doned. Soapstone, slate, and mica are found in places. Cotton 
and tasar cloth, gold, silver and brass ornaments, copper 
trumpets, bell-metal cups and bowls, iron ploughshares, axes, 
vices, spades, shovels, knives, and locks are manufactured. 
The chief imports are cotton cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and 
spices ; and the chief exports are rice, ropes, cotton, tamarind, 
sabai grass {Ischaemum attgusti/o/mm) and timber. The Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway line runs from east to west across the north of 
the State. It is joined by the branch line to Asansol at Sini, 
where large iron and steel works are projected, to utilize ore 
from the Mayurbhanj State. The State is traversed by the 
roads from Chaibasa to Midnapore and Purulia, which are kept 
up by the Singhbhum road-cess committee; and a metalled 
road from Sini to Saraikela is maintained by the chief. The 
total revenue of the State is Rs. 92,000, of which Rs. 72,000 is 
derived from the land. There is a police force of r r officers and 
25 men, and a jail with accommodation for 32 prisoners. The 
State also maintains a dispensary, 2 middle English, 3 upper 
primary, and 8 lower primary schools. 

Sikkim. — Native State in the Eastern Himalayas, lying 
between 27° 5' and 28° g' N. and 87° 59' and 88° 56'' E., with 
an area of 2,818 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by Tibet ; on the south-east by Bhutan ; on the south by 
Darjeeling District ; and on the west by Nepal. The Tibetan 
name for Sikkim is pronounced Denjong, and more rarely 
Demojong or Demoshong ; and the people are called Rong-pa, 
or ‘ dwellers in the valleys,’ the term Mdm-pa, or ‘ dwellers in 
the low country,’ being used occasionally to describe the 
Lepcha inhabitants. 

The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs east and west, 
forms the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet. The Sincalila 
and Chola ranges, which run southwards from the main chain, 
separate Sikkim from Nepal on the west, and from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the east. From the eastern flank of the Singalila range 
rise the great snow peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,r46 feet), one 
of the highest mountains in the world ; it throws out a second 
spur terminating at Tendong. The Chola range, which is 
much loftier than that of Singalila, leaves the main chain at 
the Dongkya mountain ; it is pierced by several passes, the 
most frequented of which are the Tangkar La (16,000 feet), 
Natu La (14,200 feet), and Jelep La (14,390 feet). Over the 
last named comes practically the whole trade between Bengal 
and Tibet. From the north-west face of the Dongkya moun- 
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tain an immense spur takes off and runs first west and then 
south-west to Kinchinjunga, forming the watershed of all the 
remote sources of the Tlsta. This spur has a mean elevation 
of from 18,000 to 19,000 feet; but several of its peaks, of 
which Chomiomo is one, rise much higher. Sikkim may be in 
fact described as the catchment area of the headwaters of the 
Tista river. The whole of the State is situated at a consider- 
able elevation within the Himalayan montain zone, the ranges 
that bound it on three sides forming a kind of horseshoe, from 
the sides of which dependent spurs project, serving as lateral 
barriers to the Rangit and the Tista’s greater affluents, the 
Lachung, Lachen, Zemu, Talung, Rongni, and Rangpo. 

These basins have a southward slope, being broad at the top 
where they leave the watershed, and gradually contracting, like 
a fan from its rim to its handle, in the Tista valley near Pashok. 

The rivers are very rapid and generally run in deep ravines, 
the ascent from the bank for the first few hundred feet being 
almost precipitous. 

Sikkim is covered by gneissic rocks, except in the central Geology, 
portion where metamorphic rocks belonging to the Baling 
series occur b 

Sir Joseph Hooker divides the country into three zones, calling Botany, 
the lower up to 5,000 feet above the sea, the tropical ; thence 
to 13,000 feet, the upper limit of tree vegetation, the temperate; 
and above to the perpetual snowline at t6,ooo feet, the alpine. 

South of the Penlong La, where the Nepalese have been allowed 
to settle, the more productive sites have been cleared for culti- 
vation up to 6,000 feet, the greatest height at which maize 
ripens ; and trees ordinarily remain only in the rocky ravines 
and on the steepest slopes where no crops can be grown. 

The tropical zone is characterized by large figs, Terminalia, 

Vatica, Myrtaceae, laurels, Euphorbiaceae, Meliaceae, Bauhinia, 
Bombax, Moms, Artocarpus and other Urticaceae, and many 
Legummosae ■, and the undergrowth consists of Acanthaceae, 
bamboos, several Calami, two dwarf Arecae, Wallichia, and 
Caryota urens. Plantains and tree-ferns, as well as Fandatius, are 
common ; and, as in all moist tropical countries, ferns, orchids, 
Scitamineae, and Pathos are extremely abundant. Oaks, of 

1 Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, vol. xxxi, ‘Journal of a Trip under- 
taken to explore the Glaeiers of the Kinchinjunga Group in the Sikkim Him- 
alaya,’ by J. L. Sherwill ; Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxiv, 
pts. i and iv, ‘ Extracts from the Journal of a Trip to the Glaciers Kabru, 

Pandim, &c.,’ and ‘ The Geology and Mineral Resources of Sikkim, by 
P. N. Bose. 
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which (including chestnuts) there are upwards of eleven species 
in Sikkim, become abundant at abput 4,000 feet; and at 5,000 
feet the temperate zone begins, the vegetation varying with the 
degree of humidity. On the outermost ranges, and on northern 
exposures, there is a dense forest of cherry, laurels, oaks, and 
chestnuts. Magnolia, Andromeda, Styrax, Pyrus, maple and 
birch, with an underwood of Araliaceae, Holboellia, Limonia, 
DapJme, Ardisia, Myrsineae, Symplocos, Rubia, and a prodigious 
variety of ferns. Plectocomia and Mttsa ascend to 7,000 feet. 
On drier exposures bamboo and tall grasses form the under- 
wood. Rhododendrons appear below 6,000 feet, becoming 
abundant at 8,000 feet, while from 10,000 to 14,000 feet they 
form the mass of the shrubby vegetation. Orchids are plentiful 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet and Vaccinia between 5,000 and 8,000 
feet. The sub-alpine zone begins at about 13,000 feet, at 
which elevation a dense rhododendron scrub occupies the 
slopes of the mountains, filling up the valleys so as to render 
them impenetrable. In this zone the chief forms of the vegeta- 
tion are Gentiana, Primula, Pedicularis, Meconopsh, and such- 
like genera, gradually changing to a Siberian flora, which at 
last entirely supersedes that of the sub-alpine zone and ascends 
above 18,000 feet. 

■F.'iuna. The tiger is only an occasional visitor; but the leopard {FelU 
pardus) and the clouded leopard {F. 7 iebulos<x) are fairly com- 
mon, the latter ascending to about 7,000 feet. The snow 
leopard uncici) inhabits the higher altitudes, while the 
marbled cat i^F. inarmorata) and the leopard cat {F.bengalensis) 
are found on the warmer slopes. The large Indian civet cat 
( Viverra zibetha) is not uncommon up to 5,500 feet, and the 
spotted tiger-civet {Priotiodon pardicolor'), though rare, occurs 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. A palm-civet {Parodoxurus 
grayi) is fairly common in the warmer forest. The cat-bear 
{Aelurus fulgens) occurs from about 7,000 feet upwards. The 
brown bear {Ursus arclus) is found at high altitudes, rarely 
below 11,000 or 12,000 feet, and the Himalayan black bear 
{U. lorqtiaiiis) is common from that point down to about 4,000 
feet. Though these are the only two bears recorded, the 
Lepchas assert the existence of a third species, possibly to 
be identified with U. malayantis. The sdmbar {Cervus unicolor) 
is frequent at all elevations up to 9,000 or 10,000 feet. The 
commonest of the deer tribe is the barking-deer (yCervulus 
mu/itjac), found from the lowest valleys up to 9,000 feet ; the 
musk deer {Pfoschus moschifenis) remains always at high eleva- 
tions, rarely descending below 8,000 feet even in winter. The 
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serow {Nemorhaedus bubalinus) frequents the rockiest ravines 
over 6,000 feet, while the goral {Cemas gorat) affects similar 
localities, but descends to 3,000 feet and is found up to 8,000. 

The bharal {Ovis nahura) is found in considerable herds at 
high altitudes. An exceptionally large number of birds and 
butterflies occur in the State. 

The climate varies between the tropical heat of the valleys Climate 
and the alpine cold of the snowy ranges. The rainfall is very “jj 
heavy, averaging 137 inches annually at Gangtok. From 
November to February the rainfall is light, and the weather in 
November and December is clear and fine. In March thun- 
derstorms commence and, growing more and more frequent, 
usher in the rainy season, which lasts till October. 

Sikkim was known to early European travellers, such as Histor}’. 
Horace della Penna and Samuel Van de Putte, under the name 
of Bramasho?i (see Markham's Tibet, p. 64) ; while Bogle 
called it Demojong. Local traditions assert that the ances- 
tors of the Rajas of Sikkim originally came from the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa in Tibet. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the head of the family was named Piintso Namgye ; 
and to him repaired three Tibetan monks, professors of 
the Nyingmapa (or ‘ red cap ’ sect of Buddhism), who were 
disgusted at the predominance of the Gelukpa sect in Tibet. 

These Lamas, according to Mr. Edgar’s Report, succeeded in 
converting the Lepchas of Sikkim to their own faith, and in 
making Piintso Namgye Raja of the country. The avatars of 
two of these Lamas are now the heads, respectively, of the great 
monasteries of Pemiongchi and Tassiding. In 1788 the 
Gurkhas invaded Sikkim in the governorship of the Morang or 
tarai, and only retired, in 1789, on the Tibetan government 
ceding to them a piece of territory at the head of the Koti pass. 

But in 1792, on a second invasion of Tibetan territory by the 
Gurkhas, an immense Chinese army advanced to the support 
of the Tibetans, defeated the Gurkhas, and dictated terms to 
them almost at the gates of Katmandu. 

On the breaking out of the Nepal War in 1814, Major Latter 
at the head of a British force occupied the Morang, and formed 
an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim, who gladly seized the 
opportunity of revenging himself on the Gurkhas. At the close 
of the war in 1816, the Raja was rewarded by a considerable 
accession of territory, which had been ceded to the British by 
Nepal. In February, 1835, the Raja granted the site of Dar- 
jeeling to the British, and received a pension of Rs. 3,000 per 
annum in lieu of it. 
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There was, however, a standing cause of quarrel between the 
Raja and the paramount power, due to the prevalence of 
slavery in Sikkim ; the Raja’s subjects were inveterate kid- 
nappers, and the Raja himself was most anxious to obtain from 
the British authorities the restoration of runaway slaves. With 
some notion of enforcing the latter demand. Dr. Campbell, the 
Superintendent of Darjeeling, and Dr. Hooker, the famous 
naturalist, were seized in 1849 whilst travelling in Sikkim, and 
detained for six weeks. As a punishment for this outrage 
the Raja’s pension was stopped, and a piece of territory, 
including the lower course of the Tista and the Sikkim /arai, 
was annexed. The practice of kidnapping Bengali subjects of 
the British Crown was, however, not discontinued ; and two 
especially gross cases in r86o led to an order that the Sikkim 
territory, north of the Ramman river and west of the Rangit, 
should be occupied until restitution was made. Colonel 
Gawler, at the head of a British force, with the Hon. Ashley 
Eden as envoy, advanced into Sikkim and proceeded to Turn- 
long, when the Raja was forced to make full restitution, and to 
sign a treaty (in March, i86i) which secured the rights of free 
trade, of protection for travellers, and of road-making. For 
many years the State was left to manage its own affairs ; but 
for some time prior to 1888 the Tibetans were found to be 
intriguing with the Maharaja, who became more and more 
unfriendly. Affairs reached a climax in 1888, when war broke 
out with the Tibetans, who took up a position ii miles within 
Sikkim territory. British troops were sent against them, and 
they were driven off with ease. In 1889 a Political officer 
subordinate to the Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division was 
stationed at Gangtok to advise and assist the Maharaja and his 
council; and this was followed in 1890 by the execution of 
a convention with the Chinese, by which the British protec- 
torate over Sikkim and its exclusive control over the internal 
administration and foreign relations of the State were recognized. 
Since the Tibetan expedition of 1904, the Political officer has 
been directly responsible to the Government of India. The 
Maharaja receives a salute of if guns. 

The After the appointment of the Political officer in 1889 com- 

peoplc. rnunications were greatly improved by the construction of 
roads and bridges, and the settlement of Nepalese was per- 
mitted in certain parts of the State. These measures were 
followed by a rapid development of the country. Settlers 
from Nepal flocked in, and the population, which in 1891 was 
returned at 30,458, had grown ten years later to 59,014, an 
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increase of 93' 7 per cent. The first Census was admittedly 
incomplete ; but a great deal of the increase is accounted for 
by the growth of the immigrant population, as of the total 
inhabitants in 1901 no fewer than 22,720, or 38-5 per cent., 
had been born in Nepal. In addition, the climate is good ; 
there have been no serious epidemics ; the people have been 
prosperous and they are very prolific, the crowds of children 
being a striking feature of every Sikkim hamlet. The State 
is still very sparsely populated, having a density of only 21 
persons per square mile ; but a great quantity of waste land 
is fit for cultivation, and it is probable that the population will 
continue to grow at a very rapid rate. As elsewhere where the 
Mongoloid element of the population preponderates, there is 
a great excess of males over females. The principal diseases 
are fever, diseases of the respiratory system, worms, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. Deaf-mutism is far more com- 
mon than elsewhere in Bengal. The Census of 1901 returned 
125 villages ; but in reality Sikkim contains few true villages, 
except in the Lachen and Lachung valleys in the north of the 
State. Here the houses, somewhat similar in appearance to 
Swiss chalets, cluster together in the valley bottoms. In 
southern Sikkim the nearest approach to villages is to be 
found in the groups of houses near the MaharajS-’s palaces 
at Tumlong and Gangtok 5 round some of the larger monas- 
teries, such as Pemiongchi, Tassiding, and Pensung ; and at 
the copper-mines of Pache near Dikyiling, and the bazars at 
Rangpo, Rhenok, Pakhyong, Namchi, Manjhitar, Tokul, and 
Seriong. Khaskura is the dialect of 27 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, while most of the others speak languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, including Bhotia, Limbti, Lepcha, MurmI, 
Mangar, Khambu, and Newar. Of the total population, 38,306, 
or 65 per cent., were Hindus, and 20,544, or nearly 35 per 
cent., Buddhists. Buddhism, which is of the Tibetan or Lamaist 
type, is the State religion of Sikkim, which contains about 
36 monasteries. Most of the Buddhists are members of the 
two main indigenous castes, Lepchas and Bhotias (8,000 each). 
The Lepchas claim to be the autochthones of Sikkim proper. 
Their physical characteristics stamp them as members of the 
Mongolian race, and certain peculiarities of language and reli- 
gion render it probable that the tribe is a very ancient colony 
from southern Tibet. They are above all things woodmen, 
knowing the ways of birds and beasts and possessing an exten- 
sive zoological and botanical nomenclature of their own. The 
chief Nepalese tribes represented are the Khambti, Limbti, 
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MurmI, Gurung, Khas, Kami, Mangar,. Newar, and Damai. 
The great majority of the population (92 per cent.) are sup- 
ported by agriculture. 

In 1901 Christians numbered 135, of whom 125 were 
natives. The missions at work in the State are the Church 
of Scotland Mission and the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. 

By far the most important crop is maize, which occupies 
a larger area than all the other crops together ; it is estimated 
to cover 94 square miles. After maize, the largest areas are 
under mania, buckwheat, rice, wheat, and barley, which are 
estimated to cover from 4,000 to 12,000 acres each. Carda- 
moms, grown on about 600 acres, are a valuable crop. Culti- 
vation has rapidly extended in recent years, but a large quantity 
of cultivable waste still remains. Plantains, oranges, and other 
fruits are grown in the gardens, and the Government apple 
orchards started at Lachung and Lachen are proving a success. 
Cattle, yaks, and sheep of various kinds are bred in the State 
and are also imported from Tibet. 

The principal trees have been enumerated in the section on 
Botany. The forests have suffered much from promiscuous 
cutting, and also from fires caused by villagers when clearing 
ground for cultivation. An attempt is now being made to 
introduce a proper system of forest conservancy. Pine, tun 
{Cedrela Toona), Cryptomeria, fir, alder, beech, chestnut, and 
a few other kinds have been raised in nurseries for planting 
by the roadsides 3 and an avenue of 150 rubber-trees planted 
at Singtam is doing well. The receipts from forests in 1903-4 
were Rs. 19,000, derived chiefly from the sale of railway 
sleepers and tea-box planking 3 the expenditure in the same 
year was Rs. 12,000. 

Copper ores are very widespread in Sikkim. The ore is 
copper pyrites, often accompanied by mundic, and occurs 
chiefly in the Baling beds. It is generally disseminated in 
slates and schists, and seldom occurs in true lodes. The 
analysis of a sample taken at random from the deeper part 
of a copper mine at Pachikhani gave 20-3 per cent, of copper. 
Some ores have been recently smelted and exported for sale 
on a small scale under State supervision, but the experiments 
have not proved remunerative. Iron occurs chiefly as pyrites, 
being most plentiful at Bhotang, where magnetite is also 
found 3 but it has not yet been put to any economic use. 
Garnet is in places abundant in the gneiss and mica schists, 
but it is of poor quality. 

A weaving school at Lachung has done well 3 tweed suitings 
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and blankets are the chief articles made. There are several Manufac- 
trade routes through Sikkim from Darjeeling District into 
Tibet ; but, owing partly to the natural difficulties of the 
country and partly to the jealousy of the Tibetan authorities, 
trade over these roads has never been fully developed. In 
the convention of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade route j but the results were disappointing, and the 
failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 
1904 in the dispatch of a mission to Lhasa, where a new con- 
vention has been signed. In 1902—3 the total value of the 
trans-frontier trade was 19 lakhs, the principal imports being 
wool, musk, and yaks’ tails, and the principal exports cotton 
piece-goods, woollen cloths, silk, tobacco, copper, iron, and 
other metals, Chinese caps, china-ware, maize, and indigo. In 
1903-4, when trade was disorganized, the value fell to yj- lakhs. 

Good roads, properly bridged throughout, have been opened Communi- 
since 1889 from Pedong in British territory to the Jelep La 
and to Tumlong ; and in 1903-4 the State contained 376 miles 
of road. A cart-road has recently been constructed from 
Rangpo to Gangtok from Imperial funds, and a mule-track 
on a gradient of i in 15 has been made from Gangtok to 
Chumbi via the Natula. Iron bridges have been constructed 
across the Tista, the Ranglt, and other streams. 

The Political officer, who is stationed at Gangtok, advises Adminis- 
and assists the Maharaja and his council, but no rules have 
yet been laid down for the civil and criminal administration. 

The landlords referred to in a later paragraph exercise a limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands of which they 
collect the revenue, but all important cases are referred to the 
Maharaja or the Political officer. Those referred to the Maha- 
raja are decided by him in consultation with his ministers 
{lompo), at present five in number, two of whom are always 
in attendance on him. Appeals are heard by the Maharaja 
sitting with one or more members of his council, or by a com- 
mittee of the courrcil. Capital sentences passed by other 
authorities require the confirmation of the Maharaja. The 
annual budget estimates of income and expenditure are, in 
the first instance, 'approved by the Maharaja and his council, 
and are then submitted for the sanction of the Government 
of India by the Political officer. 

The total receipts in 1902—3 amounted to 1-58 lakhs, of Revenue, 
which Rs. 61,000 was derived from the land, Rs. 37,000 from 
excise, Rs. 25,000 from forests, and Rs. 10,000 under the head 
of agriculture, of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from cardamom 

I i 2 
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rents. In 1903-4 a great demand for labour was created by 
the Tibet mission and many villagers left their houses ; a 
marked decrease in the collections of land and excise revenue 
resulted, and the total receipts dropped to i-54 lakhs. The 
excise revenue is mainly derived from the fees charged for 
licences to brew facinvai or rice-beer forborne consumption, 
and from the fees charged for the manufacture and sale of 
country spirit ; the manufacture of the latter is conducted 
on the out-still system. 

The collection of the land revenue is in the hands of land- 
lords variously known as KazT landlords (numbering 21), Lama 
landlords (13), and iltikaddrs (37). Under these are village 
headmen (styled pipon in Bhotia, tassa in Lepcha, and mandal 
in Khaskura), each headman being over those ryots whom 
he or his predecessors have introduced. The sum payable 
by each ryot is fixed by an informal committee of headmen 
and villagers, presided over by the landlord and his agent. 
The rate now allowed to the landlord is 14 annas per path! 
(about 4 seers) of seed for Nepalese ryots, and 8 annas per 
pathi for Lepcha and Bhotia ryots. In maize and other 
‘ dry ’ lands of fair quality about 4 pafhis, and in terraced rice 
lands about 6 pathis, go to the acre. Terraced rice lands, 
however, more often pay produce rents on the kiith system, 
one-fourth of the out-turn being taken by the landlord. New 
land pays no rent for three years, in consideration of the labour 
involved in constructing the terraces. The pathi and hath 
systems were introduced from Nepal and have now been 
adopted throughout the greater part of Sikkim. The monas- 
teries, however, and some of the Sikkim Kazis still maintain 
the old practice of assessing each household according to its 
circumstances. Each landlord pays to the State a sum fixed 
at the commencement of his lease. A man can settle down 
and cultivate any land he may find unoccupied without any 
formality whatever ; and when once he has occupied the land, 
no one but the Maharaja can turn him out. The latter, how- 
ever, can eject him at any time ; and if he ceases to occupy 
the land, he does not retain any lien upon it, unless he pays 
rent for it as though he had cultivated it. In the Lachung 
and Lachen valleys the system is peculiar. Here the assess- 
ment on each village is communicated each year to the pip'd)!, 
or village headman, who collects the rents but gets nothing for 
his trouble except exemption from the obligation of carrying 
loads and from the labour tax. The pipon calls a committee 
of all the adult males over fifteen years of age at the end of 
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tilt; yu-ar and, in con.suliation with thcnt, fixes what each in- 
dividual .should pay, havinj,' regard to lii.s general condition, 
the number of In's cows, mules, ponies, and yaks, and the 
tluantity of land in his possession. There are no fixed rate.s ; 
but the a.ssessment on animals appears to work out at about 
3 anna.s for each cow or yak, and .} anmis for each mule or 
pony. In the up[)er part of I-lchung the villagers redistribute 
the fields among themselves every three years by lot, the richer 
people throwing for the big plots and the poorer villagers for 
the small ones. Orazing lands are divided in the same way, 
but not the house and homestead. The Lamas are not bound 
to labour for the Maharaja, and they pay no dues of any kind, 
no matter how much land m.ay be cultivated by themselvc.s or 
their bondsmen. 

The State maintains a small force of military police, com- I’olicc and 
posed of one /lavi/Air, 3 head constables, and 16 and^^''^' 

constables. A jail with accommodation for eg jirisoners b.is 
recently been built at Gangtok. 

Of the total population, 5 per cent. (9-5 males and 0-3 liducatioa. 
females) could read and write in 1901. .\ school is maintained 
at Gangtok ; in 1903-.^ it liad 37 pupils on its rolls, and 
the e.xpense of maintenance was Rs. a, 000. 

A civil hospital has been constructed at Gangtok and a Medical, 
dispensary at Chidam. In 1903-4 these were attended by 
14,000 patients, and 153 operations were performed. In 
addition to this, 1,500 persons were vaccinated during the 
year. The medical charges borne by the State were Rs. 4,000. 

Treaties, vol. i, 3rd Edition (1893) ; W. T. Jllan- 
ford, ‘Journey through Sikkim,’ ywr/vaz/, Asiatic Society oj 
Benc^al, vol. xl, jrart ii, ]j. 367 (1S71): Journal of the Koyai 
Asiatic Society, September (1S73); Abbe C. H. l)e.sgodins, 

La Mission dii Til'd (Verdun, 1S72); Sir J. Ware Edgar, 

Jieport on a Visit to Sikhint and the Til’ctan Frontier in 1S73 
(Calcutta, 1874); Col. J. C. Gawler, Silcksm (1S73) ; .Sir J. 1 ). 

Hooker, Himalayan Journals (1854); Colraan Macaulay, 

Report of a Mission to Sikkim and the Tibetan P'ronticr 
(C.ilcutta, 1SS5) ; Gazetteer of Sikkim [tZdXciMWa, 1894).] 

Chola. — Pass in the Chola range of the Eastern l limfd.iy.is, 

14,500 feet above the sea, situated in 27® 25' M. and SS® 49' E., 
leading from Sikkim State to the Chumbi valley in I ibet. 

Dongkya. — Mountain on the boundary between Sikkim 
and Tibet, situated in 27 ° 59^ 5® nriles e.ist 

of Kinchinjunga, where the Choki range leaves the m.iin chain 
of the HinKila>us. Height, 23,190 feet above se.a-lcvel. The 
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well-known Dongkya pass (elevation 18,400 feet) at the head 
of the Lachung valley is 4 miles west of Dongkya peak. 

Gangtok. — Capital of Sikkim State, Bengal, situated in 
27° 20' N. and 88° 38' E. Population (1901), 749. Gangtok 
contains the residence of the Maharaja and other public 
buildings. It is connected with the Tista valley by a cart- 
road. 

Jelep La. — Pass in the Chola range of the Himalayas, 
situated in 27° 22' N. and 88° 53'' E., leading from Sikkim 
State, Bengal, into the Chumbi valley of Tibet. Height, 
14,390 feet above sea-level. The Jelep pass forms the 
principal route by which Tibetan trade enters British India, 
and carries about half of the total registered trade between 
India and Tibet. 

Kinchinjunga {Kdnchenjimga). — Mountain, second only 
to Everest in elevation, situated in the Eastern Himalayas, 
on the Sikkim-Nepal boundary (27° 42'' N., 88° 9' E.), its 
summit attaining an altitude of 28,146 feet above sea-level. 

‘ The geological position of Kanchenjunga is obviously in 
the main axis of the Himalayas, although that mountain lies 
considerably to the south of the line of water-parting between 
the Tibetan plateau and India, and on a spur which runs 
at right angles to this line, so that even the drainage of 
its northern slopes flows directly down into the Indian 
plains. . . . The name Kanchenjunga is Tibetan, and means, 
literally, “ The Five Repositories of the Great Glaciers,” and it 
is physically descriptive of its five peaks, . . . The Lepcha 
name of this mountain is Kong-lo-chu, or “ The Highest 
Screen or Curtain of Snows.” ’ (Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, i8gg.) 

Boun- Bhutan. — Independent State in the Eastern Himalayas, 

daries, con- lying between 26° 41' and 28° 7' N. and 88° 54' and 91° 54' E. 
and'^hill"’ bounded on the north by Tibet ; on the east by the 

and river Towang country, a narrow outlying dependency of Tibet that 
systems, stretches southwards to the confines of Assam ; on the south 
by Goalpara, Kamrup, and Jalpaiguri Districts; and on the 
west by the Chumbi Valley, the State of Sikkim, and Dar- 
jeeling District. 

The lofty peaks and ranges of the Himalayas extend along 
the whole of the northern boundary of Bhutan, and great spurs 
stretch southwards from the main chain along its eastern and 
western boundaries. Within these mighty natural barriers is 
a succession of hill ranges, the general direction of which in 
Western Bhutan is from north-west to south-east and in Eastern 
Bhutan from north-east to south-west. The ridges are mostly 
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steep, and separated from each other by deep valleys running 
far back into the mountains. The Dongkya range, which 
divides Sikkim from the Chumbi Valley, bifurcates at Gipmochi 
(on the western shoulder of which is the trijunction point of 
the Sikkim-Bhutan-Tibel boundary) into two great spurs, one 
running to the south-east and the other to the south-west, 
including between them the valley of the Di-chu ' or Jaldhaka 
river. From Chujialhari on the Tibetan boundary at the 
north-west corner of Bhutan another ridge strikes southwards 
between the basins of the Torsa (the Chumbi Valley) and 
Raidak rivers, and terminates in the Sinchula hills which form 
the boundary between Jalpaigurl District and Bhutan. Farther 
east very little is known of the main chain, but it has been 
ascertained that its chief offshoots trend southwards. These 
include the Black mountain range, with ramifications south- 
west and south-east in the Tongsa division ; the Yato La, from 
peak B (24,737 feet) north of Tongsa; the Rudu La range ; 
the Donga range, from a peak north of Donga La (20,965 feet) ; 
the Kollong range, from the Daud peak (20,576 feet) ; and, in 
the extreme east, a range springing from the three peaks E 
(21,278 feet), F (23,066 feet), and H (22,422 feet), with ramifi- 
cations in a south-east direction, on one of which Dewangiri 
is situated. The last-mentioned range probably forms the true 
boundary between Bhutan- and Towang. This mountainous 
region sends out numerous rivers in a more or less southerly 
direction, all of which eventually find their way into the 
Brahmaputra. Their courses in Bhutan are confined between 
high rocky mountains ; and as the gradients of their beds have 
a very steep fall, they become furious torrents in the rains, and 
hardly any of them are fordable at this period of the year. 
Proceeding from west to east, the chief rivers are the Di-chu, 
Amo-chu or Torsa, Chin-chu, Ma-chu, Mati-chu, and Dangme- 
chu. The Di-chu, which rises in a lake near Gipmochi, forms 
the boundary between Bhutan and Darjeeling District during 
the last twelve miles of its course in the mountains. The Amo- 
chu rises below the Tang pass, which forms the connecting link 
across the Tibetan table-land of the main range of the Hima- 
layas and also the watershed between the streams running 
northwards and southwards, and after flowing through the 
Chumbi Valley for about 6 miles enters Bhutan. Soon after it 
runs through a steep and narrow gorge, and below this through 
a valley which is believed to have an easy gradient, and which 
has been prospected for a road connecting Tibet with Bengal. 

> Di is the Bodo and chit the Tibetan word for ‘ water’ or ‘ river.’ 
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The Chin-chu rises in the eastern and southern slopes of the 
Chumalhari range, and, after flowing in a south-easterly direction 
for about 200 miles through Bhutan, enters the Duars not 
far from the eastern border of Jalpaigurl, where it is known as 
the Ninagaon. The Ma-chu rises in Tibet, and, after a course 
in Bhutan of about 180 miles past Punaka, debouches on the 
borders of Jalpaigurl and Goalpara, where it is called the San- 
kosh. The Dangme-chu, which is believed to rise in Tibet, 
flows in a south-westerly direction through Bhutan, and on 
emerging into the plains, where it is known as the Manas, 
once formed the boundary between the Kamrup and Goalpara 
Districts of Assam. 

As far as is known, the lower mountain ranges are composed 
chiefly of a coarse and decomposing granite sandstone. Gneiss, 
hornblendic slate, micaceous slate, and brown and ochre- 
coloured sandstones form the boulders in the beds of the 
streams in the ascent from the plains. The rocks at the 
highest elevation consist of gneiss, rising through upheaved 
strata of mica and talcose slate. At an elevation of 8,000 or 
9,000 feet a talcose slate has been observed, thickly disseminated 
with garnets and in some cases threaded with large grains of 
titaniferous iron ore. Limestone formations on a large scale 
extend from Chingi to Santso, and another limestone formation 
from Pomekpu to Tassisudra and thence to the plains at Buxa. 

Above 5,000 feet the mountain slopes are generally covered 
with forest abounding in many varieties of stately trees, including 
the beech, ash, birch, maple, cypress, and yew. At an elevation 
of 8,000 or 9,000 feet is a zone of vegetation consisting prin- 
cipally of oaks and rhododendrons, and above this again a 
profusion of firs and pines. 

The lower ranges of the hills teem with animal life. Tigers are 
not common, except near the Tista river, but elephants are so 
numerous as to be dangerous to travellers. Leopards abound 
in the valleys and deer everywhere, some of them of a very 
large species. The musk deer {Moschus moschiferus) is found 
in the snows, and the barking-deer {Cei-viilus mimtjac) on every 
hill-side. Wild hog are met with even at great elevations. 
Bears and rhinoceros are also found. Large squirrels are 
common, and pheasants, partridges, jungle-fowl, pigeons, and 
other small game abound. 

The climate of Bhutan varies with the elevation ; the cold of 
Siberia, the heat of Africa, and the pleasant warmth of Italy 
may all be experienced in the course of a single day’s journey. 
At the time when the inhabitants of Punaka are afraid of 
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exposing themselves to the blazing sun, those of Ghasa expe- 
rience all the rigour of winter and are chilled by perpetual 
snows. Yet these two places are within sight of each other. 

The rains descend in floods upon the heights, but in the 
vicinity of Trashi-chod-zong and Punaka they are moderate ; 
there are frequent showers, but nothing that can be compared 
to the tropical rains of Bengal. Owing to the great elevation 
and steepness of the mountains, terrible storms arise among the 
hollows, which are often attended with fatal results. 

Bhutan has not long been in the possession of its present History, 
rulers. It formerly belonged to a tribe called by the Bhotias 
1 ephu, who are believed to have been of the same race as the 
Kacharis and Koch of the adjoining plains, and who were 
subjugated about two centuries ago by a band of Tibetan 
soldiers. The latter settled down in the country and inter- 
married with the aborigines, and from them have .sprung the 
people now called Bhotias. There are still various servile tribes 
in the country regarding whom very little is yet known, but we 
may surmise that they are descended from more or less pure 
remnants of the earlier inhabitants. The relations of the 
British with Bhutan commenced in 1772, when the Bhotias 
invaded the principality of Cooch Behlr. The ruler of that 
State invoked British aid, and a force was dispatched to his 
assistance under Captain James, who expelled the invaders and 
pursued them into their own territory. Peace was concluded 
in r774 through the mediation of the Tashi Lama, then regent 
of Tibet. In 1783 Captain Turner was deputed to Bhutan, 
with a view to promoting commercial intercourse, but his 
mission proved unsuccessful. From this period few dealings 
took place with Bhutan until the occupation of Assam by the 
British in 1826. It was then discovered that the Bhotias had 
usurped the strip of lowland lying along the foot of the moun- 
tains, called the Duars or passes, and for these they agreed to pay 
a small tribute. They failed to do so, however, and availed them- 
selves of the command of the passes to commit depredations in 
British territory. Captain Pemberton was deputed to Bhutan 
to adjust the points of difference, but his negotiations yielded 
no result ; and every other means of obtaining redress and 
security having proved unsuccessful, the Assam Duars were 
taken from the Bhotias, and, in lieu of them, an annual pay- 
ment of Rs. 10,000 was promised to the hillmen so long as 
they behaved peaceably. They continued, however, to commit 
acts of outrage and aggression; and in spite of repeated remon- 
strances and threats, scarcely a year passed without the occur- 
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rence of several raids, often headed by Bhutanese officials, in 
which they plundered the inhabitants, massacred them, or 
carried them away as slaves. 

In 1863 the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to 
Bhutan to demand reparation for these outrages. He was there 
subjected to the grossest insults, and under compulsion signed 
a treaty surrendering the Duars to Bhutan and making many 
other concessions. On his return the Governor-General at once 
disavowed the treaty, stopped the allowance previously given 
for the Assam Duars, and demanded the immediate restoration of 
all British subjects kidnapped during the previous five years. As 
this demand ^vas not complied with, the Governor-General issued 
a proclamation, dated November 12, 1864, annexing the Western 
Duars. No resistance was at first offered to the annexatioh ; 
but in January, 1865, the Bhotias made an unexpected attack on 
Dewangiri, and the small British garrison abandoned the post 
with the loss of two mountain guns. This disaster was soon 
retrieved by General Tombs, and the Bhutan government was 
compelled to sue for peace, which was concluded on Novem- 
ber II, 1865. In the year following, it formally ceded all the 
eighteen Du^rs of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and agreed to 
liberate all kidnapped British subjects. As the revenues of 
Bhutan mainly depended on these Duars, the British Govern- 
ment, in return for these concessions, undertook to pay an 
allowance beginning at Rs. 25,000 a year and rising in three 
years to a ma.ximum of twice that amount, provided that the 
Bhotias abstained from fresh breaches of peace. Since then 
relations with Bhutan have been almost uninterruptedly satis- 
factory. On the occasion of the Tibet mission of 1904, the 
Bhotias gave strong proof of their friendly attitude. Not only 
did they consent to the survey of a road through their country 
to Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, accompanied 
■ the British troops to Lhasa, and assisted in the negotiations 
with the Tibetan authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the British Agent 
hospitably at his capital. 

The Previous to the British annexation of the Duars, the area of 

people. State was reckoned at about 20,000 square miles. The 
population in 1864 was estimated to be about 20,000. Later 
information, however, points to a larger figure, and it is believed 
that the tract west of the Amo-chu alone contains about 15,000 
persons. The chief towns are Punaka or Dosen, the winter 
capital, on the left bank of the Bugni river, 96 miles east-north- 
east from Darjeeling, Trashi-chod-zong, the summer head- 
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quarters, Paro, Wangdii Potrang, and Tongsa on the road 
from Assam to Lhasa. The other towns are Wandipur, Ghasa, 
and Murichom. The population west of the Amo-chu consists 
almost entirely of Nepalese, who have been driven out of their 
own country by the pressure of population on the soil and 
have flocked into Bhutan, as well as into Darjeeling District 
and Sikkim, for many years past. Now that the best lands in 
Darjeeling and much of the good land in Sikkim have been 
filled up, the movement towards Bhutan, where there is still 
plenty of waste, is stronger than ever. These immigrants are 
not well treated by the Bhotias, but their condition is better 
than it used to be, now that the Bhutan officials have begun 
to realize the extent to which they increase the revenue ; and 
for a few years at any rate, until the colonist is settled and has 
made money, he is left in comparative peace by his rulers. 
East of the Amo-chu, the Bhutan ryots have successfully ob- 
jected to the Nepalese being allowed to take up land, on the 
ground that once admitted they would swamp the old inhabi- 
tants. The objection seems a reasonable one, since the Nepalese, 
if once admitted, would cultivate many of the Bhutan grazing 
grounds that are below 7,000 feet elevation, and would confine 
the cultivation of the latter within much narrower limits than 
at present. 

The population of Bhutan consists of three classes : the 
priests, the chiefs or Penlops (including the governing class), and 
the cultivators. The Bhotias are most at home among their 
cattle and mules, and are generally apathetic and backward in 
agriculture. Physically they are a fine race, hardy and vigorous, 
with dark skins, ruddy complexions, and high cheek-bones ; 
but they are dirty in their habits and persons. They are 
courageous, but truculent and prone to sudden bursts of anger 
and murder. Robbery and other kinds of violence are common. 
Their food consists of meat, chiefly pork, mutton, and yak’s 
flesh, turnips, rice, barley-meal, and tea made from the brick- 
tea of China. Their favourite drink is distilled from rice 

or barley and millet, and marica beer made from fermented 
millet ; all classes are very much addicted to the use of these 
liquors. Priests and laymen, men and women, all wear close- 
cropped hair, a feature which distinguishes the Bhotias of 
Bhutan from their cousins in Tibet and Sikkim, among whom, 
except by priests, the pigtail is universally worn. A loose 
woollen coat reaching to the knees, and bound round the waist 
by a thick fold of cotton cloth or leather belt, forms the cos- 
tume of the men. A legging of broadcloth is attached to a 
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shoe, made generally of buffalo hide, and no Bhotia ever travels 
during the winter without protecting his legs and feet against 
the effects of snow. A cap made of fur or coarse woollen cloth 
completes the outfit. The women’s dress is a long cloak with 
loose sleeves. The houaes in appearance resemble Swiss 
chalets, and are picturesque and comfortable, but outside the 
towns they are seldom more than two storeys high. The Bhotias 
are neat joiners, and their doors, windows, and panelling are 
excellent. No ironwork is used ; the doors open on ingenious 
wooden hinges, and all the floors are neatly boarded with deal. 
On two sides of the house is a veranda, painted and ornamented 
with carved work. The only defect is the absence of chimneys, 
which the Bhotias do not know how to construct. 

Language. The Bhutan spoken language is a dialect of Tibetan, but 
it is subject to great local variations, owing to the mountain 
barriers which impede free communication between different 
parts. In the west the dialect is closely akin to that of Sikkim 
and Kalimpong, but the pronunciation is sharper and more 
abrupt. The Tibetans and Sikkimese say that the Bhutan 
speech resembles that of a man talking in anger, and there is 
no doubt that the temper of the people is reflected in their 
mode of talk. The written language of books is the same as 
that of Tibet ; and by means of it the native of Bhutan can 
communicate with the Kam-pa Tibetan living on the confines 
of China, and with the Ladakhi on the borders of Kashmir. 

Religion. The people profess to be Buddhists ; but their religion, as 
is the case in 'I'ibet also, partakes largely of the old Bom-po 
or religion which preceded Buddhism. This consists chiefly 
of devil-worship, and of propitiatory sacrifices in which animal 
life is freely taken, a proceeding abhorrent to the true follower.s 
of Buddha. The sacred books of the Buddhist, or rather of 
the Lamaist religion, are brought from Tibet ; they are fre- 
quently recited but seldom understood. The local priests 
excel in the painting of religious pictures, and many of the 
best pictures in the Sikkim monasteries are the work of Lamas 
from Bhutan. 

Agiicul- From the configuration of the country, regular husbandry is 

ture. limited to a comparatively few spots. The chief crop is mai/e, 
which is found up to 7,000 feet ; wheat, mama, buckwheat, and 
mustard are also grown. Cultivation is in a backward state, 
even in those places where it has existed longest. The most 
paying crops in the country are cardamoms and terraced rice, 
but both these require iirigable land and so involve a large 
outlay on the part of the cultivator. Large areas of suitable 
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land exist in which the means of irrigation are abundant, but 
property is very insecure and the cultivator hesitates to incur 
the necessary expenditure. 

riie forests have a certain value as grazing grounds, and Catile and 
many of the graziers who supply Darjeeling town with milk ponies, 
send their cows when off milk to the forests at the head of the 
Di-chu. A species of pony, called tangan from Tangasthan, 
the general appellation of that assemblage of mountains which 
constitutes the territory of Bhutan, is found in this tract, the 
same name being applied to similar ponies in parts of Nepal. 

The tangan pony usually stands about 1 3 hands high, and is 
short-bodied, clean limbed, deep in the chest, and extremely 
active. 

Bhutan is a fairly good country for an ordinary cultivator, so Material 
long as he does not grow rich. There is, however, no security condition, 
of property ; and if cultivators amass wealth, they are afraid to 
show any signs of it, for fear lest they should be mulcted on 
trivial pretexts, such as the wearing of clothes beyond their 
station, or the possession of ponies which they have not sent 
to carry the Kazi’s loads. Among the reasons which induce 
the Nepalese to migrate into Western Bhutan in the face of 
these disadvantages, may be mentioned the plentiful supply of 
land, and the absence of all restrictions on taking it up and 
clearing it, on burning down or cutting trees, and on brewing 
and selling all kinds of liquor. The promiscuous burning of 
jungle and felling of timber will, however, before long leave 
them much worse off than if they had been subjected to the 
restrictions which the British administration imposes in these 
respects. 

In so rude a country, the manufactures of the people are Arts and 
very primitive, and the few articles produced are all destined for 
home consumption. Coarse blankets and cotton cloth are made 
by the villagers inhabiting the southern tract. Leather, from 
the hide of a buffalo, imperfectly tanned, furnishes the soles of 
snow-boots. Bowls are neatly turned from various woods. 

A small quantity of paper is made from a plant described as 
the Daphne papyrifera. Swords and daggers, and sheaths 
made of copper, brass, or silver, iron spears, arrow-heads, 
charm boxes, and/uw boxes, cauldrons, and agricultural imple- 
ments complete the list of manufactures. 

In 1775 Mr. Bogle obtained the consent of the Deb Raja to Commerce, 
free trade between Bhutan and the territories of the East India 
Company; and by Article IX of the Sinchula Treaty of 1865 
it was agreed that there should be free trade and commerce 
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between the two Governments. Except, however, for a few 
years during the administration of Warren Hastings, Bhutan has 
remained practically closed to British traders. The Bhotias, 
on the other hand, have been permitted to come freely into 
British territory; and fairs to promote trade have been 
established and subsidized at Kalimpong in Darjeeling, and 
Fal.Ikata and AlIpur in Eastern Bengal, and at Dewangiri 
and Udalguri in Assam. In 1902-3 the value of the exports 
from Bhutan into Bengal was 4-17 lakhs, and of the imports 
I -16 lakhs. The chief e.xports are timber and oranges ; and the 
chief imports are European piece-goods, manufactured silk, 
betel-nuts, and tobacco. Other exports are ponies and mules, 
cattle, sheep, musk, g/il, silk, tea, wax, manufactured piece- 
goods, yaks’ tails, madder, hides, ivory, lac, and rubber. 

Practically the only means of communication are a few rough 
tracks on which ponies can be ridden. Under a recent arrange- 
ment with the Bhutan government, the country between the 
valleys of the Amo-chu (Torsa) and the Di-chu (Jaldhaka) has 
been prospected for a road or mule track, the construction of 
which is now under consideration. A survey has been com- 
pleted from Nagrakata on the Bengal-Duars Railway to 
Chumbi ; and the road, if sanctioned, will connect Tibet with 
the plains of Bengal, leaving Chumbi above the gorge in 
Bhutan through which the Amo-chu flows, crossing the inter- 
vening range at an elevation of under 10,000 feet, and reaching 
the plains at the point where the Di-chu enters Jalpaiguri 
District. 

At the head of the Bhutan government there are nominally 
two supreme authorities : the Dharma Raja, known as Shap- 
trung Renipoche, the spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa 
Raja, the temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher than the ordi- 
nary incarnations in Tibet, of which there several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma Raja a year or t\yo is allowed to 
elapse, and his reincarnation then takes place, always in the 
Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. It is believed that on the 
day of his rebirth a slight shower of rain falls from a clear sky, 
and a rainbow appears above the house in which he is born. 
The parents report his birth to the local chief. AVhen he is 
about three years old and able to speak a little, he is expected 
to give particulars as to the property of his monastery, the 
Talo gom-pa near Punaka, and to identify the rosary, books, 
and other articles used by him in religious ceremonies in his 
former life from among similar articles used by other monks. 
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The chief council, called the shutig l/iengye, is composed of 
the Dharma Raja and the Deb Raja, the Penlops of Tongsa, 

Paro, and Tagapa, and the Jongpens of Timpu and Punaka; 
it assembles only for questions of national importance, such as 
the levying of war or other grave matters. A subordinate 
council for the disposal of less important matters is, when 
sitting at Punaka, constituted from the Deb’s zimpon, who is a 
sort of private secretary to the Deb Raja, the shimg Honyer, and 
either the Punaka or the Timpu Jongpen ; in the case of meet- 
ings held at Trashi-chod-zong, the summer capital, an official 
known as the kalapa takes the place of the Punaka Jongpen. 

The Deb Raja is in theory elected by the council, but in 
practice he is merely the nominee of whichever of the two 
governors of Western or Eastern Bhutan (the Penlops of Paro 
and Tongsa) happens for the time to be the more powerful. 

At present the Tongsa Penlop controls all public affairs in the 
name of the Deb Raja. The chief officials at Tongsa sub- 
ordinate to him are the dronyer, who remains in charge of the 
jong in his absence, his zimpon or private secretary, and the 
depd7i or dapon, who commands the soldiers and police (zim- 
kap'). The subordinate officers in Western Bhutan consist, in 
addition to a number of officials at Paro, of Kazis who are 
Bhotias and of thikaddrs who are Nepalese ; these live in the 
interior and are responsible for the collection of revenue. The 
Kazis have power to dispose of cases and to impose fines, and 
only serious cases are sent to Paro for trial. Though there is 
thus an outward show of government, the local officials are but 
imperfectly controlled by the central power; and murder, 
robbery, and other crimes of violence are common. The State 
is in direct relations with the Government of India, through the 
medium of the Political officer in Sikkim. 

The Bhotias in Western Bhutan pay a cultivation tax in grain Revenue, 
and also a tax in butter on their cattle farms. The Nepalese 
and Lepcha ryots pay a poll tax of Rs. 6-8 per annum for each 
house, in addition to a labour tax of Rs. 3 per annum for each 
house, if loads are not carried free of charge according to the 
Kazi’s requisitions, and a grazing charge of about R. r per 
annum for each 15 to 20 head of cattle grazed in the forests 
near the villages. This last tax is paid by the Nepalese head- 
men to the Bhutanese inhabitants as a fee for grazing in the 
jungles originally occupied by the latter alone. In addition, 
there are various irregular charges, chiefly fines levied by the 
officials on the most trivial pretexts, which often swell the 
expenses, especially of rich ryots, to a very high figure. 
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Local levies under the control of the different chiefs can 
nominally be called out by the Deb Raja ; but it is estimated 
that the total number of fighting men does not exceed 9,500, 
and that the number that can be concentrated at one place 
does not exceed 4,000 or 5,000 men. As a militia these levies 
are of a worthless description ; they are seldom mustered for 
drill and are lacking in discipline, while the officers have no 
knowledge of strategy or tactics. Their arms consist of match- 
locks, bows and arrows, slings, and daos, with a few breech- 
loading rifles. 

The population is generally illiterate. Facilities have been 
given by the Government of Bengal for a few young Lamas to 
attend the Bhotia boarding-school at Darjeeling, but no advan- 
tage has been taken of these by Bhotias from Bhutan. 

[S. Turner, Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Tashi 
Lama in Tibet (1880) ; R. B. Pemberton, Report on Bhutan 
(Calcutta, 1839); Ashley Eden, Repoi-t on the State of Bhutan 
(Calcutta, 1864), and Political Missions to Bhutan (Calcutta, 
1865)3 C. R. IMarkham, Mission of Bogle to Tibet and Journey, 
of Manning to Lhasa (1879).] 

Chumalhari. — Snow peak on the boundary between Tibet 
and the north-western corner of the State of Bhutan, situated 
in 27° 50' N. and 89° 16' E., 23,933 f^et above sea-level. 
Chumalhari is known as one of the most sacred mountains 
in Tibet. 

Chumurchi.— Village in the south-west of the State of 
Bhutan, situated in 26° 55' N. and 89° 7' E. 

Paro. — Town in the State of Bhutan, situated in 27° 23' N. 
and 89° 27' E. Paro is the head-quarters of the Paro Penlop, 
the governor of Western Bhutan. 

Pempa La. — Pass in the State of Bhutan, situated in 
27° 39' N. and 89° 15' E. 

Punaka. — Winter capital of the State of Bhutan, situated 
in 27° 35' N. and 89° 51' E., on the left bank of the Bugni 
river, 96 miles east-north-east of Darjeeling. Punaka is a place 
of great natural strength. 

Tongsa, — Village in the State of Bhutan, situated in 
27° 30' N. and 90° 28' E. Tongsa is the head-quarters of the 
Tongsa Penlop, the governor of Eastern Bhutan. 

Trashi-chbd-zong. — Summer capital of the State of Bhutan, 
situated in 27° 20' N. and 91° 34' E. It lies in the valley of 
the Chin-chu or Raidak river, entirely surrounded by lofty 
mountains. 

Tule La. — Pass in the State of Bhutan, situated in 27° 7'N. 
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and 89 o E,, 10,000 feet above the sea. By it the road from 
Sipchu to Paro crosses the range dividing the Di-chu and 
Amo-chu valleys. 

French Possessions. — The head-quarters of the Governor 
of F rench India are at Pondicherry ; and the French Posses- 
sions comprise five Settlements, with certain dependent loges 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and had a total 
population in 1891 of 286,347 persons and in 1901 of 273,185. 
These totals were made up as follows : Pondicherry, area 
1 15 square miles, population (1901), 174,456; Karikal, 
53 square miles, population 56,595; Mahe, 26 square miles, 
population 10,298 ; Yanam, 5 square miles, population 5,005 ; 
and Chandernagore, 4 square miles, population 26,83 r. 
Except the last, these possessions are all located within 
the Madras Presidency. The greater part of the decline in 
the population during the decade ending 1901 occurred at 
Karikal. 

The first French expedition into Indian waters, with a view 
to open up commercial relations, dates as far back as 1603. 
It was undertaken by private merchants at Rouen; but it 
failed, as also did several similar attempts which followed. 
In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu founded the first Compagnie 
d’Orient, but its efforts met with no success. Colbert recon- 
stituted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the Indian trade for 
fifty years. After having twice attempted, without success, to 
establish itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again took 
up the idea of direct trade with India, and its President, Caron, 
founded in 1668 the Comptoir or agency at Surat. But on 
finding that city unsuited for a head establishment, he seized 
the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon from the Dutch. The 
Dutch, however, speedily retook Trincomalee; and Caron, 
passing over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras which had 
for twelve years been in the possession of Holland. He 
was, however, compelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending, when one of 
its agents, the celebrated Fran5ois Martin, suddenly restored 
it. Rallying under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, saved 
out of the wreck of the settlements at Trincomalee and 
St. Thome, he took up his abode at Pondicheny, then a small 
village, which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of Gingee. 
He built. fortifications, and a trade began to spring up; but 
he was unable to hold the town against the Dutch, who 
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wrested it from him in 1693, and held it until it was restored 
to the French by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. 

Pondicherry became in this year, and has ever since 
remained, the most important of the French Settlements 
in India. Its foundation was contemporaneous with that of 
Calcutta like Calcutta, its site was purchased by a European 
Company from a native prince; and what Job Charnock was 
to Calcutta, Fran9ois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On its 
restitution to the French by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
Martin was appointed governor, and under his able manage- 
ment Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. Chander- 
nagore, in Lower Bengal, had been acquired by the French 
Company in 1688, by grant from the Delhi emperor; Mahe, 
on the Malabar coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under the 
government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the Coromandel coast, 
under that of M. Dumas in 1739. Yanam, on the coast 
of the Northern Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

The war of 1741 between France and England led to the 
attack alike of Madras and of Pondicherry, the capitals of 
the English and French Companies in Southern India. La 
Bourdonnais equipped at his own expense a fleet, and laid 
siege to Madras, which capitulated on September 21, 1746, 
and was ransomed for £400,000. The English in due time 
made reprisals. On April 26, 1748, they appeared before 
Pondicherry, but eventually retired after a most skilful defence 
of the town conducted by the famous Dupleix during forty-two 
days. The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle put a stop to further 
hostilities, and left Dupleix free to further his dream of an 
Indian empire for France. Between 1746 and 1756, by 
a happy mingling of clever diplomacy and fearless daring, 
Dupleix and his lieutenants passed from success to success 
until the French reached the height of their power in the 
South. He obtained from the Mughal emperor at Delhi the 
title of Nawab; established a protectorate over the Subah of 
Arcot and other parts of Southern India; made large addi- 
tions to the French territory around Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Masulipatam ; and extended the French authority over 
the four Sarkars of Mustafanagar, Ellore, Rajahmundry, and 
Chicacole, and the island of Srirangam, formed by two arms 
of the Cauvery. These various annexations opened up to 
French commerce 200 leagues of sea-board, and yielded a 
revenue of £800,000 (20 million francs). 

This period of power proved of short duration, Dupleix, 
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feebly supported by the Court of Versailles, met with a series 
of reverses from the English Company, and was recalled to 
Paris in 1753. A certain extent of the territory still remained 
to his successor ; but during the Seven Years’ War the Govern- 
ment of France could afford no reinforcements for its Indian 
possessions. The English Company overran them, defeated 
the French at WandiwSsh, and seized Arcot. Lally-Tollen- 
dal, after a chivalrous defence, surrendered Pondicherry on 
January 6, 1761. The English demolished the townj the 
wall, the forts, the public buildings, were all destroyed. Most 
of the captured troops and Europeans in the French Com- 
pany’s service were deported to France. 

Two years later, the peace of 1763 restored Pondicherry 
and the other Indian factories to the French, but with their 
former territories greatly curtailed. The abolition of the 
monopoly of the French Company in 1769 threw open the 
trade, and Pondicherry began to show signs of new vitality. 
But in 1778 it again fell into the hands of the English East 
India Company, In 1782 the Bailli de Suffren made a 
brilliant effort on behalf of his countrymen, fighting four naval 
battles with the English in seven months, and retaking the 
fort of Trincomalee. Next year, the Treaty of Versailles 
restored Pondicherry and the other factories to the French, 
January 20, 1783. But the English Company took advantage, 
as usual, of the breaking out of the next war in Europe to 
seize the French possessions in India, and again compelled 
their rivals to evacuate their settlements in 1793. The Peace 
of Amiens once more restored them to the French in 1802 ; 
on the renewal of hostilities, the English Company again seized 
them, September n, 1803. Pondicherry thus passed for the 
fourth time under British rule; and, during the long Napo- 
leonic wars, the French power ceased to exist in India. 

Pondicherry -and the other factories were restored to the 
French by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, the territories being 
finally reduced to their present limits. The French had to 
begin the whole work of their Indian settlements de 7 iovo ; and 
an expedition arrived at Pondicherry on September 16, i8r6, 
to re-enter on possession. On December 4, r8i6, Pondicherry 
and Chandernagore were delivered over to them ; Karikal on 
January 14, 1817; Mah 4 on February 22, 1817; and Yanam, 
on April 12, 1817. A convention between the Governments 
of France and England, dated March 7, 1815, regulated the 
conditions of their restoration. The French renounced their 
former right, under the convention of August 30, 1787, to 
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claim annually from the English East India Company 500 
chests of opium at cost price, and agreed to pay henceforth the 
average rates realized at the Calcutta sales. They also bound 
themselves to make over to the English Company, at a fixed 
price, all surplus salt manufactured within their restored terri- 
tories over and above the requirements of the local population. 
In compensation for these concessions, the English agreed 
to pay 4 lakhs of sicca rupees (one million francs, or, s.iy, 
£40,000) annually to the French Government. As it was 
found that the right to make salt at all in the French Settle- 
ments led to the smuggling of that article into the surrounding 
British Districts, the French Government w.as induced, on 
May 13, 1S18, to surrender it altogether for an annual payment 
of 4,000 pagodas (33,600 francs, or, s.ay, £1,3.14). This 
second treaty, although at first made for only fifteen years, 
has been indefinitely prolonged ; the British Government 
supplying the French authorities with salt at cost price, and 
allowing the latter to sell it to their own subjects at their own 
rates. Difficulties still continue regarding the supply of arrack, 
or country liquor, that made in Pondicherry being cheaper 
than the British product after it has paid the heavy e.xcise 
duty, and special arrangements are required along tlie Pondi- 
cherry border. The cost of manufacture of toddy (palm-juice 
liquor) is about equal in the two territories, and no complica- 
tions ensue. The tariff on imports into British India also 
necessitates the maintenance of a special land customs 
establishment all along the intricate frontier of the Pondi- 
cherry Settlement. 

The military command and administration-in-chief of the 
French possessions in India are vested in a Governor, whose 
residence is at Pondicherry. He is assisted by a minister of 
the interior, secretaries in the different administrative depart- 
ments, and a principal judicial officer. In 1S79 local councils 
and a council-general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Ten municipalities or communal boards were erected 
under a decree issued in 1880 : namely, at Pondicherry, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Bahur, Karik.al, Grande Aldee, Nedun- 
gadu, Chandernagore, Mahe, and Yanam. On municipal 
boards natives are entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance, and a court of 
appeal compo.se the judicial machinery. The army and 
establishments connected with the Governor and his staff at 
Pondicherry, and those of the local governors or cki/s de 
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setyice at Chandernagore, Yanam, Mahe, and Karikal, together 
with other head-quarters charges, necessarily engross a large 
proportion of the revenue. All the state and dignity of an 
independent Government, with four dependent ones, have to 
be maintained. This is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily maintained in 
the East. Pondicherry is also the scene of considerable reli- 
gious pomp and missionary activity. It forms the seat of a 
Prefecture Apostolique, founded in 1828, consisting of a Prefer 
Apostolique and a body of priests for all French India ; and 
of the Missions fitrangferes, the_ successors of the Mission du 
Carnatic founded by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field 
of this mission lies outside the French Settlements; a large 
proportion of its Christians are British subjects and many of 
the churches are in British territory. The British rupee is the 
only legal tender within French territories. The system of 
education is progressive to a satisfactory extent. A line of 
railway running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to Villupuram 
on the South Indian Railway, maintains communication with 
Madras and the rest of British India, and Karikal is linked to 
the same railway by the branch from Peralam. The telegraph 
is working throughout the Settlements. A Chamber of Com- 
merce consisting of fourteen members, nine of them Europeans 
or persons of European descent, was reorganized in 1879. The 
capital, Pondicherry, is a very handsome town, and presents, 
especially from the sea, a striking appearance of French civiliza- 
tion. It forms the head-quarters of the French national line of 
steam communication with the East, the Messageries Maritimes. 
The total sea-borne exports from French India in 1904 were 
returned at £1,209,000, of which £409,000 was with France, 
£113,000 with French colonies, and the remainder with other 
countries, chiefly British. The imports by sea in the same year 
were valued at £232,000, of which £202,000 came from 
foreign countries and the remainder from France and her 
colonies. The number of ships entering ports in the French 
Settlements in the same year w'as 413, with an aggregate 
burden of 683,727 tons. 

Chandernagore (Cha/tdarnagaC ). — French settlement situ- 
ated in 2'2° 52' N. and 88° 22' E., on the right bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. Population (rgor), 
about 25,000. The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 1676. It did 
not, however, rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, 
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tiuring whose adminiitration more than :,ooo brick Iioiiic; 
were erected, and a considerable nraritime trade w.es carried 
on. In r757 the town was bombarded by the Hnglish lleet 
under Admiral Watson, together with a land force commanded 
by Clive, and cajrtured, the fortifications and houses being 
afterwards demolished. It w.is restored to the French in 1703, 
but was retaken when hostilities were renewed in 179.}. It 
w. IS again restored by the Peace of Amiens in iSoa, butw.es 
retaken in the same year and was held by the English till iSiO, 
when it was finally restored to the French. 

The former grandeur of Ch.indern.agore has disappeareti, and 
.It present it is little more than a quiet suburban town with 
little csternal trade. The railway station on the luist Indi.ui 
Railway is just outside French territory, 22 miles from Calcutta 
(Howrah). The chief administrati\e officer is the Adminis 
trator, who is subordinate to the Governor of the Fuk.s'ch 
PossLSSio.NS. On the assumption of the opium monopoly 
by the British, the French Government of Chandern.igore 
obtained by the convention of iSr5 the right to purcluse 300 
chests of opium annually at the auction s.des held in Calcutt.i, 
at the aver.ige price obtained at the montldy sales. This right 
has, however, been commuted for the payment of an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 3,000 to the Frcncli Government ; and a further 
subsidy of Rs. 2,000 a year is also paid to that Government in 
I onsideration of their undertaking to sujipress the smuggling of 
opium from their territory into British India, or the traffic bj 
export or import of any opium other than that purchased at the 
Ilooghly tre.isury. The peculiar situation of Chandem.agore 
affords unusual facilities for the escape of thieves and for the 
operations of smugglers in opium and other excisable articles. 
The chief public institution is the College Dupleix, formerly 
called St. Mary’s Institution, founded in iSSa and under the 
direct control of the French .\dministrator. There is also 
.1 bust of Dupleix in a little Sciuare. 

Farasdanga. — A French settlement or /d.^von the outskirts 
of B.vl.vsouk Tovv.v, Bengal. The settlement was established 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, but much of the 
land comprised within it hxs been washed away, and its total 
irea is now only 38 acres. 'Phis plot of Luid is under the 
•lulhority of the .Administrator of Chandernagore, and is leased 
out annually by public auction. 
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Aboriginal races and tribes, see Dravid- 
ians; their home in Chota Nagpur, i. 
46, 161, ii. 325 ; their Animism, i. 47, 
48; education of, 161 ; their fecundity 
and longevity, 40; an account of the 
principal, 248-251; in Bnrdwan Dis- 
trict, 262, schools for, 268; in the 
Twenty-four Parganas, 360; Tharus 
and Dorns in Champaner, ii. 94 ; of 
Bbagalpur, 168; Paharias of Rajmalial 
hills, 219, 237, 238 ; the Santals, 223, 
234, 232 ; the reserve of Daman-i-koh, 
237 i ^38 ; Khonds, 287, 288 ; their 
objections to famine relief works, 338 ; 
their drunkenness, belief in witchcraft, 
and tlie frequency of murders in Ranchi, 
357 i. ■'^ery numerous in Palamau, 
368, inManbhum, 380; the leaf- wearing 
Juangs, 444; of Bhutan, 489. See 
also under Castes in each District. 

‘ Added Area ’ of Calcutta, i. 394, justice 
in, 409, land revenue, 410, police, 417. 

Adi original’) Gauga, the old course of 
the Hooghly, i. 224; still to be traced 
in pools, &c., 224, still (and not the 
present course) the sacred river, and its 
banks holy places for cremation, 224. 

Afghans, dynasty at Delhi, overthrown 
by Babar, i. 22, rulers of Bihar, 32, 23, 
in Orissa, 24, 35. See also Sher Shah. 

Afsar (also Jafarpur), village in Gaya 
District, ii. 47 ; a fine statue of the 
Boar incarnation of Vishnu, 47 ; the 
ruins of a very early Gupta temple, 47 ; 
bibliography, 47. 

Age, inaccuracy of returns, i. 39 ; mean 
age of males, 24-3, 40 note, varies with 
the birth-rate, 40 ; the greater fecundity 
and shorter lives of the aboriginal 
tribes, 40; the greater fecundity of 
Muhammadans, and equal longevity 
with Hindus, 40. 

Agricultural associations, to collect and 
disseminate knowledge, and arouse 
interest, i. 64.. 

Agricultural banks, still on trial, i. 64. 

Agricultural conditions, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Agricultural department, i. 63, 64, its 
farms for experiment and demonstra- 
tion, 63, 64; the Agricultural Institute 
at Pusa, 63, ii. 141. 


Agricultural implements, i. 65; sugar- 
cane mills the only improvement 
popular, 65. 

Agricultural loans from Government, 
rarely taken, i. 64. See also under 
Agricultural Improvements in most 
Districts. 

Agriculture, i. 54-69; its basis of plen- 
tiful rainfall and fertile soil, 54 ; soil-s, 
54> S5> surface, of denudation in the 
old, of formation in the new alluvium, 
55i 56; rainfall and humidity, 56, 
systems of cultivation, 56, 57 ; statis- 
.tics of crops and cropped areas, 57, 
58 ; food-crops, 58-60, non-food crops, 
60-62 ; fruits and vegetables, 63 ; 
Agricultural department, 63, 64 ; in- 
debtedness, 64, 65 ; implements, 65 ; 
cattle, 65, 66 ; irrigation, 66-69 ; the 
absence of accurate statistics as to 
crops and areas, 57, 58, as to the 
recent increase in the area of cultiva- 
tion, 63, as to rents, 70. See also 
under Agriculture in each District. 

Agriculturists, 71 per cent, of entire 
population, i. 57, of these 89 per cent, 
tenants, 9 labourers, 2 landlords living 
on their rents, 57 ; their profits and 
position better in the east than the 
west, 57, 70, 72 ; their indebtedness 
not so acute as elsewhere, 64, their 
protection by law from rack-renting, 
eviction, and money-lenders, 64, 65, the 
protection a dead letter owing to their 
apathy and ignorance, 70 ; their rents 
and wages, in cash and kind, 70-72 ; the 
rise in wages unequal to the rise in prices 
of food, 72 ; the cost of their food, lodg- 
ing, and dress, 72 ; the' wretched position 
of the landless day-labourer, 72 ; the 
characteristics of the class, ii. 313. 

Agii-Horticultural Gardens at Alipore, 
i. 378. 

Akbar the Great, his annexation of 
Bengal, i. 23, capture of Burdwan, 260, 
reputed founder of Murshidabad, 455 ; 
reduced Patna, ii. 37; Hajlpur twice 
taken during his struggle with his re- 
bellious Afghan governors, 120, 131. 

Alaipur, village in Khulna Distiict, i. 486. 

Alamgir Hill, peak (3,500 feet) of Assia 
rangeinCuttack District, ii. 260; mosque 
of Takht-i-Sulaiman on summit, 260. 

Aldrervanda vesiculosa, rare and interest- 
ing floating plant, i. 439. 
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All Vardi Khan, Nawab (i 74 °~ 5 ®) of 
Murshidabadji. 27,455 ; his tomb there, 
459; ceded (1751) Orissa to the Ma- 
rathas, 456 ; grandfather of Siraj-ud- 
daula, 456. 

Alienation of land: transfer of land to 
Bengalis in Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas prohibited, i. 64. 

Alipore, subdivision of Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 369. 

Alipore town, head-quarters of District, i. 
377,378, suburb and within municipality 
of Calcutta, 377 ; official residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, 377, 413; 
a cantonment of native troops, 377 ; 
the Zoological and Agri-Horticultural 
Gardens, 378. 

Alluvion and diluvion, due to the action 
of rivers, i. 8, 207, 219, et passim 
tinderths several rivers; aconstantcause 
of litigation, 8, 166. See also Land- 
making. 

Alluvium, its deposit, i. i-ir et passim, 
of Bengal proper comparatively modem 
and still in formation, 4, of Bihar 
much more ancient, and now being 
denuded, 4, 55, botany of, 12; the 
great agricultural inferiority of the old 
alluvium, 55. 

Amo-chu, or Torsa, river in Bhutan, ii. 487. 

Amrita Bazar, village in Jessore District, 
i. 473, formerly place of publication of 
a well-known newspaper, 473. 

Amta, village in Howrah District, i. 346, 
light railway to Howrah, 346. 

Amusements, i. 54, chief, attending fairs, 
religious and trading, 54 ; the great 
religious festivals, 54, hook-swinging 
replaced by merry-go-rounds, 54 ; 
Association football, 54. 

Anandpur, village in Keonjhar State, ii. 
443, 444-. 

Ancient buildings, preservation of, i. 32, 
33, M5- . 

Anga, ancient kingdom and historic 
area, i. 251, Pal dynasty of, 20. 

Angul, District in Orissa Division, ii. 
279-288; divided physically and 
ethnically into the open country of 
Angul and the detached high plateau 
of Khondmals, 279; forests abounding 
in large game, destructive of human 
life and property, 280, 283 ; most un- 
healthy with capricious rainfall, 280; 
the Khonds, 280, 287, 288 ; the ill- 
doings of the Rajput chiefs, 280, 281, 
annexation (1847) by British, 281; rice 
the principal crop of Angul, turmeric 
of Khondmals, 283, 287 ; native in- 
dustries and trade, 284 ; no railways 
and only one metalled and bridged 
road, 284; liability to famine, 284, 
2S5 ; special administration, 285 ; no 


local self-government, 286 ; education 
nowhere in Bengal so backward, 2S6; 

. bibliography, 286. 

Angul subdivision, ii. 287. 

Angul village, head-quarters of District, 
ii. 288. 

Animism, the religion of the aborigines, 

i. 47, mixed with Hinduism, the popu- 
lar religion, 48 ; its spirits and their 
rough representations, 47, 48 ; lately 
numerous converts from, to Hinduism 
and Christianity, 47. 

Anthropometry, identification of criminals 
by head measures and finger-impres- 
sions, i. 150. 

Arambagb, subdivision of Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 329. 

Arambagh (name changed from Jahan- 
abad), municipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 329, 330. 

Araraj, village in Champaran District, ii. 
102 ; Asoka pillar, 102. 

Araria, subdivision of Purnea District, 

ii. 189. 

Archaeology, general, of Province, i. 32, 
33 ; of Divisions and Districts, given 
in the accounts of each. See also 
Bibliography. 

Archaeology and architecture, Buddhist, 
of Asoka, i. 32, other, 32, at Buddh 
Gaya, ii.' 48-51, of Patna District, 
23, 24 et passim. See also Buddha. 

Archaeology and architecture, Jain, i. 32, 
caves in Purl District, ii. 302, 303, 
sacred bill of Parasnath, 344, 345. 
See also Jains and Jainism. 

Archaeology and architecture, Hindu, i. 
21, 32, 33, 48, remains far from nume- 
rous, 32. 

Archaeology and architecture, Muham- 
madan, i. 33, mosques, palaces, and 
tombs, 33 ; generally of inferior in- 
terest compared with rest of India, 33 ; 
Man Singh’s palace at Rohtasgarh, the 
only specimen of Mughal civil archi- 
tecture in Bengal, ii. 74. 

Areas, of whole Province, i. 2, of Divi- 
sions, Districts, and Native States, 169- 
171 ; of cultivable, cultivated, and waste 
land, 58, 63, of principal crops, 58 ; of 
land irrigated by Government canals, 
67, 172. 

Army, i. 145, 146; strength, British and 
Native, 145 ; cantonments, 145 ; arsenal 
and factories, 145 ; volunteer corps, 
railway and other, 145, table of, 146 ; 
Bengalis not recruited, 145; garrison 
of Calcutta, 417. 

Arrah, subdivision -of Sbahabad District, 
ii. 66. 

Arrah town, head-quarters of Shahabad 
District, ii. 68-70 ; a railway station 
and municipality, 68, 70; the gallant 
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defence of the Judge’s house in Mutiny, 
69, 70. 

Art schools, i. t6o; at Calcutta, 420. 
Arts, colleges and degrees in, i. 154, 

156. 157- 

Arts and manufactures, of Province, i. 
82-88 ; hand and home industries, 82- 
86; machine, 86-88. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 


Aryans, the, one of the three component 
stocks of the people of Bengal, i. 16, 
their invasion from the north-west, 17, 
their ancient centre and present pre- 
dominance in Bihar, 18, 253, thegradual 
diffusion eastwards of their religion, 
language, and culture, 18; their speech 
that of 95 per cent, of the population, 
44> 45 i their physical type rare in 
Bengal, 46 ; their overthrow of the 
aboriginal chiefs in Orissa, ii. 433. 

Asansol, subdivision of Burdwan District, 

i. 269, till 1906 known as Raniganj, 
269 ; its great prosperity due to coal- 
and iron-fields, 369. 

Asansol, town in Burdwan District, an 
important railway junction and a muni- 
cipality, i. 271, 27a, a chief centre of 
the coal industry, 271. 

Asoka (272-231 B.C.), his conquests, i. 
19, 254, conversion to Buddhism and 
monasticism, 19, foreign missions, J9 ; 
his pilgrimage pillars, 32 ; his pillar 
.at Tamluk in the seventh century, 317 ; 
his improvements and remains at Patna, 

ii. 23, 24 ; his temple near the pipal- 
tree at Buddh Gaya, 49, 50 ; important 
inscription at Sasaram, 74; pillars in 
Champaran District, 92, at Araraj, io3, 
Lauriya Nandangarh, 103, at Basarh, 
120; a variant version of his rock 
edicts at Dhauli, 301. 

Assia, range of hills in Cuttack District, 
ii. 260. 

Athgarh, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 


43 “> 437 - „ , „ . 

AthmallUr, Tributary State of Orissa, a. 
446, 447. 

Aurangabad, subdivision of Gaya District, 
ii. 45. 

Aurangabad, town in Gaya District, 11. 47. 

Azimganj, municipality in Murshidabad 
District, i. 449; railway terminus, 449; 
service of steamers, 449 ; a great trade 
centre, 449 ; fine houses and temples of 
rich Jain merchants, 449. 


B. 

Badamgarh, peak (3,525 feet) in Bonai 
State, ii. 459. 

Badrihat, ruins of an unknown ancient city 
and fort in Murshidabad District, i. 449, 
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450 ; finds of antiquities, suggestive of 
Buddhist period, 449. 

Baduria, municipality in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 378. 

Bagherhat, subdivision of Khulna District, 
_i. 485, 4S6. 

Bagherhat, village in Khulna District, 
with Shat Gtimbaz and other remains 
of Khanja Ali, i. 33. 478, 486. 

Bagri (or Bagdi), ancient name for South 
Bengal, i. 231 ; Ballal Sen and the Sen 
dynasty, 2, 20, 21. 

Bahalda, village in Mayurbhanj State, ii. 
441. 

Baidyabati, municipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 330. 

Bairagnia, village in MnzaffarpnrDistrict, 
ii. 118, 119 ; railway terminus and mart 
of exchange with Nepal, 119. 

Baishnabs or Bairagis, a small and de- 
spised section of the Vaishnava sect, i. 
426, accept their founder’s disregard of 
caste generally from low and interested 
motives, 426. 

Baitarani river, i. 233, 236 ; rises in 
Orissa, joins the Brahmani, 235, falls 
as Dbamra into Bay of Bengal, 235, 
the Styx of Hindu mythology, 235, 
its legend and festival, 235 ; crossed 
by Orissa High-level Canal, 236; in 
Cuttack District, ii. 246. 

Bakhtiyarpnr, village in Patna District, ii. 
17, railway station for Bihar town, to 
which a light railway, 17. 

Bakreswar, a group of hot sulphur springs 
in Birbhum District, i. 2S4 ; also a place 
of pilgrimage, 284. 

Balagarh, village in Hooghly District, i. 
330; boat-building and timber trade, 
330 - 

Balasore, northern District of Orissa Divi- 
sion, ii. 264-279 ; alluvial strip between 
the sea-shore and the hills, 263; large 
game common in the jungle, 267 ; liable 
to floods and storm-waves of monsoon 
cyclones, 267 j cholera frequent, other- 
wise healthy, 268 ; the Americ.m Bap- 
tist Mission, 269 ; rice the principal crop 
and export, 269, 370, 371 ; actual and 
projected railways, 271 ; roads and 
waterways, 271, 272; sufferings in the 
great famine (1865-7), 273 ; high mor- 
tality from small-pox, 275, growing 
favour of vaccination, 275; biblio- 
graphy, 275. 

Balasore subdivision, ii. 275. 

Balasore town, municipality and head- 
quarters of District, ii. 276, 277 ; a river 
port with still a large trade, 377 ; rail- 
way station and bridge, 277 ; the first 
(1633-53) English factory in Bengal, 
376 ; other foreign factories, 277 ; its 
decline from economical and physical 
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causes, 376, 377 : town sacked (1657-S) 
by Charnod: and Heath in revenge for 
expulsion from Ilooghly, 376. 

Balban, the emperor, put down (1383) the 
rebellion of Tughril, i. 33. 

Bali, village in Hooghly District, i. 330. 

Baliapal, village and river port in Balasore 
District, ii. 377. 

Ballal Ben, powerful Hindu king, expelled 
the Pals, i. iS, reorganized the caste 
system and divided Bengal into four 
parts, 18. See also 

Bally, municipality in Howrah District, i. 
3461 347 : railway station and place of 
call of steamers, 346; very large brick- 
making, 347. 

Bamanghati, subdivision of Mayurbhanj 
State, ii. 441. 

Bamra,FeudatorySt.ate,ii. 460-463 ; popu- 
lation mainly Oriya, 460, two railway 
stations, 461 ; the enlightened adminis- 
tration of the late Raja and his son, 460, 
461: factory and mills, 461 : 4 per cent, 
of increasing population literate, 461 ; 
capital at Deogarh, 461. 

Bandel, suburb of Ilooghly town, i. 330, 
331 ; the antiquity (1.439) interest 
of its Roman Catholic convent, 330, 
sacked (1639), rebuilt (1660), and en- 
dowed (1633) by Shah Jahan, 330, 

331. 

Banga (or Vanga, also Samatata), ancient 
name for delta of Bengal, i. 3.41, gave 
its name to the Province, 3, its popula- 
tion of boatmen the ancestors of the 
Cbandals, 30. 

Bangaon, subdirision of Jessore District, 
»• 473- 

Bangaon, village and railway station in 
Jessore District, i. 473, 474. 

Banka, subdivision of Bhagalpur District, 
ii. 175. 

Banka village, ii. 176. 

Bankibazar, ancient tallage in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, j. 378 ; settlement of 
‘Ostenders’ twice expelled, 378 and 
note. 

Bankipore, subdivision of Patna District, 
ii. 17. 

Bankipore, town in Patna District, head- 
quarters of Division and District, iL 17, 
iS; part of Patna municipality, iS ; 
railway station and junction, tS ; old 
granary built by Warren Hastings after 
(amine of 1770, iS. 

Bankura, District in Burdwan Division, i. 
3S7-39S; partly fringe of Chota Nag- 
pur, partly alluvial, 3S7, 3S8 ; the de- 
struaive floods of its streams, 3SS ; the 
presence and working of coal, aSS, 3<j3 ; 
the big game of its hills and j’unglcs, 
3S9 ; the Hindu dynasty of Bishnupur, 
389, 393, 397 ; ceded (1760) to the 


Company, 3S9; only in parts healthy, 
390; rice and other crops, 391 ; irriga- 
tion of one-third from dams, unks, and 
wells, 393 ; silk and other indu:>trics, 
393, occasional drought, 393; a centre 
of gangs of dacoits, 393 ; the steady pro- 
gress of education, 395 ; bibliography. 


395. 

Bankura subdivision, i. 39,4, 396. 

Bankura town, head-quarters of District, L 
396, 397, a municipality, 396 ; traversed 
by a railway, 396 : large industry of 
tasar silk, and considerable trade, 396 ; 
leper asylum of Wesleyan Mission, 
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Ban pas, village in Burdwan District,!. 373. 

Bansbaria, municipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 331 : a group of three temples 
(the last built in 1S19), coveting 15 
acres of land, 331. 

Baptist missions, i. 51, in Balasore, ii. 369. 
See also Carey. 

Barabar Hills, in Gaya District, ii. 47, 48 ; 
the famous rock-cut e.ivcs, 48 ; temi>le 
and fair, 48. 

Baragaon, village in Patna District, ii. iS ; 
ruins of the Nalanda monastery, the 
greatest Buddhist school in the world, 
18 ; Hiiicn Tsiang’s long soj'ourn there, 
18 : bibliography, iS. 

Barakar, village in Burdwan District, i. 
373, site of Bengal Iron .and Steel W orks, 
and manufacture of railway plant, 364, 
373; iuterestmg remains, 373; biblio- 
graphy, 373. 

Barakar (geological) coal-bearing stage of 
Damodar scries of Gondwana rocks, i. 


JJ. 259. 277- 

Barakar river, i. 33S ; rises in Chot.! Nag- 
pur, 338; j'oins the Damodar, 33S; its 
sudden floods, 338, 

Batamba, Tributary State ofOrissa,ii.448, 
449 ; a few Buddhists still found in vil- 
lages, 448. 

Baranagar, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 378, 379; once a 
Dutch factory and anchorage, ceded 
_(t795) to British, 379. 

Barasat, subdivision of Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 370, waterlogged and 
malarious, 370. 

Barasat town, municipality in Twenty- 
four Parganas District, i. 379, 3S0, mi- 
gration of inhabitants to Calcutta and 
higher ground, 379; Vansittart Villa, 
379 ; a railway station, 380. 

Bargarh, tahsil of Sambalpur District, ii. 

3 =*- . . .... 

Barh, subdivision of Patna District, li. 17. 

Barb, municipality and railway station in 
Patna District, ii. iS, 19. 

Baripada, capital of .Mayurbhanj State, iL 
441, light railway, 44 1. 
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liarmul pass, where the hfarathas made 
their last (1803) stand in Orissa, ii. 420, 
424. 

liarrackpore, subdivision of Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 370; its twelve 
towns, large and dense population, 370. 

Barrackpore, town in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 381,382 ; municipali- 
ties of North and South, 381 ; railway 
station and cantonment, 380, 381 ; con- 
spicuous in the Mutinies of 1824 and of 
1857, 380, 381 ; suburban residence of 
the Viceroy, 380. 

Barsoi, village and railway junction in 
Purnea District, ii. 190. 

Baruipur, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 381, 382. 

Barul, village in Burdwan District, i. 272 ; 
gives its name to the surrounding iron- 
ore field, 272. 

Basantia, village and river port of Jessore 
town, i. 474. 

Basantpur, village in Purnea District, ii. 
190. 

Basarh, village of great archaeological in- 
terest in Mnzaffarpur District, ii. 1 20 ; 
capital of the kingdom of Vaisali, 
120; thrice visited by Gautama, 120, 
place of second Buddhist cotmcil, lao; 
remains of a vast fort or palace, 120 ; a 
pillar erected by Asoka on his way to 
Nepal, 120; bibliography, 120. 

BasTrhat, subdivision of Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 370, 371 ; low density 
of population in Sundarbans, 371. 

Basirhat, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 382, light railway 
to Barasat, 382. 

Baud, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 432, 
453 ; the amalgamation of the Khonds 
with the Hindus, 453. .See uAo Khond- 
mals. 

Baud village, capital of State, ii. 4.33: 
several ancient temples, 453, biblio- 
graphy, 453. 

Bausi village, site of great city, in Bhagal- 
pur District, ii. 176; extensive remains 
.and ruins, 176; gre.at religious fair of 
the image of Madhusudan from hlandar- 
giri hill, 176, 179- 

Beard-tax, imposed (1831 j by Hindu land- 
owners, rebellion against, i. 358. 

Begusarai, subdivision of Monghyr Dis- 
trict, ii. 1 58. 

Begusarai, village in Monghyr District, ii. 

l.aS. 

Bengal, origin of name and its significa- 
tion, i. 2 ; under Hindu rule, 2, under Mu- 
hammadans, 3, under British rule, its 
wider and finally (1905) more restricted 
meaning, 1 iwU, 3; ‘Bengal proper,* 
where the prevalent language is Bengali, 

3. 4. 5- 


Bengal and Bihar, history of, i. 16-31 ; 
the main, earliest, and persistent physi- 
cal basis of its people Dravidian, 16, 17 ; 
its modification by (<?) Mongoloid in- 
vaders from the north-east, 1 7, (6) Aryan 
invaders and civilizers from the north- 
west, 17, iS ; Bihar, as an early centre 
of Aryan rule and culture, iS, 19, an- 
cient kingdoms and historic areas, 251- 
255, the Mauryas (321-184 n.c.) and 
Asoka, 18, ig, the Hindu Guptas 
(A. D. 320-52S), 19; the early history 
of Bengal proper, 19, 20 ; the Buddhist 
dynasty (r. 830-1050) of Pal, 20, over- 
thrown by the Hindu dynasty (1095- 
1198) of Sen, 20,21; the Muhammadan 
conquest (1197) of Bihar and Bengal, 
21,22, a list of governors (1202-1339), 
26, of independent, generally Pathan, 
kings (1338-1573). 27 : the struggle of 
Sher Shah and the SOr kings and em- 
perors of Delhi (1540-55) with the 
Mughals for Bengal, 22, 23, definite 
anne.xation (1576) by Akbar, 23; a list 
of governors (1576-1765) under the 
Delhi emperors, 27, after Aurangzeb 
practically independent, 24, 25 ; the 
Portuguese (r. 1530) and the Dutch 
(1625) in Bengal, 27, 28 ; early (from 
1642) British factories at first under 
Madras, 28, made (1681) an independent 
charge, 28; foundation (16S6, 1690) of 
Calcutta, 28, construction (17 to) of Fort 
William, 28, the Black Hole (1756), 28, 
the battles of Plassey (1757) and Buxar 
(1764), 28, 29; the Diwani or civil 
authority granted to the Company by 
Shah Alam, 29 ; Clive's dual system re- 
placed by the system of W arren Hastings 
and Cornwallis, 29, 30; the division 
(1836) of the Presidency, 30, the Gover- 
nor-General relieved (1854) by appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
30 ; the Mutiny, 31 ; Province of Assam 
(1S74) constituted, 31 ; the campaigns 
in Bhutan (1864) and Sikkim (18S8), 
31 ; mission (1904) to Tibet, 31. 

Bengal Province (before 1905), general 
view of: physical aspects, i, 1-16, sta- 
tistics of, 1 68 ; history, 16-31 ; archaeo- 
logy. 32. 33; population, 34-.54. slotis- 
tics of, 169-171; agriculture, 54-69; 
fisheries, 69 ; rents, wages, and prices. 
70-72, statistics of prices, 1 73 ; material 
condition, 72, 73 ; forests, 73-77 ; mines 
and minerals, 77-82 ; arts and manu- 
factures, S2-S8 ; commerce and trade, 
88-92, statistics of, 174-176; means of 
communication, 92-101, statistics of 
canals, 1 72, railways, 177, 178 ; famine, 
101-105 ; government, 105-108, rela- 
tions with Native States, loS-i 12 ; legis- 
lation and justice, 112-118; finance, 
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general, 1 18-121, statistics of, 179, 180; 
land revenue, 121-131, miscellaneous 
revenue, 131-138; local and municipal 
government, 138-143, statistics of, 181, 
182 ; Public Works, 143-145 ; array, 
145, 146; police and jails, 146-152, 
statistics of, 183; education, 152-162, 
statistics of, 184, 185 ; newspapers and 
books, 162, 163 ; medical, 163-165, 
statistics of, 186; surveys, 165-167; 
bibliography, 167 ; statistical tables, 
168-186. 

Bengal Province, partition of (1905) into 
two Provinces : reasons, economic and 
other, for, i. 1 tioU, geographical, ad- 
ministrative, and statistical details of, 1, 
34, 106 7 Wles, 107 tiole, 169 jtotes, in 
respect of religion, 46 noU, railways, 92 
7 iou. Native States, iti notes, cultivable 
and cultivated area, and of forests, 58 
note, 75 note, post office, 100 stote ; 
Divisions and Districts, 106 notes, 
finance, general, 121, land revenue, 121 
fiote, 124 note, excise, 133 note, stamps, 
136 note, income tax, 137 note, District 
boards, 139 notes, 181 note, municipali- 
ties, 143 note, 182 note, Public Works, 
143 note, police, 147, jails, 151 note. 
Educational service, 154 tiote, State- 
maintained colleges and schools, 154, 
155 note, educational expenditure, 184, 
educational statistics, 185. 

Bengalis, transfer of land in Chota Nagpur 
and Santal Parganas to, prohibited, i. 
64, army not recruited from, 145. 

Berhampore, subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, i. 448. 

Berhampore, municipality and head- 
quarters of Murshidabad District, i. 
450,451 ; formerly a cantonmeiit (1763- 
1870), 450, the scene of the first overt 
act of the Mutiny (1857), 450 ; filtered 
water-supply at the cost of the late 
MaharanI, 450. 

Bettiah, subdivision of Champaran Dis- 
trict, ii. loi, 102; the old Roman 
Catholic mission, originally ejected 
from Lhasa to Nepal and thence, loi, 
103. 

Bettiah, municipality in Champaran Dis- 
trict, ii. 102, 103; the palace of the 
Maharaja, 103 ; railway station, 98. 

Bettiah Raj, great estate, ii. 102 ; history 
of the family, 102 ; largely held on 
permanent lease by European indigo- 
planters, 102. 

Bhabua, subdivision of Shahabad District, 
ii. 67. 

Bhabua, municipality and railway station 
in Shahabad District, ii. 70. 

Bliadrakh, subdivision of Balasore Dis- 
trict, ii. 275, 276. 

Bbadrakh, town in Balasore District, ii. 


377 i 278, named after goddess of the 
temple, 377. 

Bhadrapur, village in BTrbhum District, 
i. 3S4 ; the ruins of the palace of Nun- 
comar, 284, 

Bhadreswar, municipality in Hooghly 
District, i. 331. 

Bhagalpur Division, ii. 143-241 ; head- 
quarters at Bhagalpurtown, 143, summer 
head-quarters at Darjeeling, 144; gen- 
eral statistics of its five Districts, 143, 
144 ; intersected from west to east by 
the Ganges, 143 ; the large Dravidian 
and Nepalese population, 143, 144 ; 
chief places of interest, religious, com- 
mercial, and archaeological, 144. 

Bhagalpur, central District of the Divi- 
sion, ii. 162-180; bisected by the Ganges 
into two tracts with very different 
soils, north and south, 163, 168 ; the 
changing courses of the Ganges and 
Kosi, 163; tigers, bears, leopards, 
‘toddy-cats’ fonnd, 164; climate plea- 
sant and healthy, 164, but in parts 
notoriously malarious, 167 ; serious 
floods of 1897 and 1906, 165 ; the dis- 
covery (1772) of large embezzlements 
of revenue by the zamJnddrs, 166; the 
pacification of the marauding hill tribes 
by pensioning (1780) their chiefs, 166 ; 
the large aboriginal element, 168 ; ex- 
tensive crops of rice and sugar-cane, 
169; irrigation by indigenous methods 
only, 169, 170 ; import and export 
trade largely with Nepal, 170, 171 ; 
roads, railways, and waterways, 171 ; 
famine rarely severe, 172 ; the Chandan 
embankment, 174; backward education, 
174: bibliography, 175. 

Bhagalpur subdivision, ii. 175. 

Bhagalpur town, municipality and head- 
quarters of District, ii. 177, 178; con- 
siderable trade and two railway stations, 
177; naturally healthy and well drained, 
178; cerebro-spinal fever endemic in 
the jail, 177; monuments of Clevland, 
Collector (1780) and pacificator of hill 
tribes, 166, 177, 179. 

Bhagirathi river, offshoot of Ganges in 
Bengal {see Nadia), i. 6, 7, 217, 219; 
till 400 years ago the main channel, 6, 

218, and still to Hindus (not the Padma) 
the sacred stream, 218; the legend of 
its origin, 218; the history and tradi- 
tions of its early and still shifting beds, 
219; the ancient capitals on its banks-, 

219, the half-washed away site of 
Plassey, 219; present towns, 219, tribu- 
taries, 219; in Burdwan Division, 256. 

Bh.-igwangola, river mart in Murshidabad 
District, i. 451- 

Bhairab (‘ the terrible ’), old river of Ben- 
gal, i. 320 ; can now only be traced in 
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sections, 220; its possible and actual 
history and its relations with other 
waters of Nadia, 220. 

Bhatpara, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 382 ; a seat of 
Sanskrit learning, 382 ; jute- and paper- 
mills, 382. 

Bhotias, the, of Bhutan, ii. 489, 491, 49a. 
Sec also Bhutan. 

Bhuban, town in Dhenkanal State, ii. 
446. 

Bhubaneswar (‘Lord of the Universe’), 
famous temple-city of Siva in Puri Dis- 
trict, ii. 301, 302 ; the great seat of 
Saivism in Orissa, 301 ; 100 shrines 
surviving out of traditional 7,000, 301 ; 
the great Lingaraj and Bhaskareswar 
temples and their lingatns, 301 ; sacred 
lake and tanks, 301 ; bibliography, 
301. 

Bhuiya or Bhuinhar, aboriginal tribe, 
strongest and more highly organized in 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur, i. 248 ; in 
South Bihar are called ‘ rat-eaters,’ 248 ; 
revere Rikhmun, as deity or .ancestor, 
248, probably the bear-totem of an 
original sept, 248 ; their independence 
and turbulence in Bonai State, ii. 458, 
their claim in respect of the investiture 
of the Raja, 458. 

Bhumij, aboriginal tribe, strongest in 
Chota Nagpur, i. 248, 249, closely 
allied to the Mundas but calling them- 
selves Hindus, 248, 249 ; many speak 
a form of Mundarl, 249 ; their former 
turbulence, 249. 

Bhutan, independent State in Eastern 
Himalayas, ii. 486-497 ; politic.al re- 
lations, i. 109, ii. 495; the peaks, 
valleys, and rivers of its great ranges, 
486-488; its forests and large game, 
488, elephants numerous and dangerous, 
488 ; extremes of climate, floods and 
storms, 488, 489; its inhabitants, the 
Bhotias, a hybrid of aborigines and 
Tibetan conquerors, 489, _ expelled 
(1772) from Cooch Bebar by the 
British, 489, after occupation (1826) of 
Assam agreed to pay tribute for the 
Duars, 4S9, their kidnapping depreda- 
tions and outrages, 489, 490; Eden’s 
mission (1S63) and treaty under durance, 
490, disavowed hy the Governor-Gen- 
eral, 490 ; annexation (1864) of Western 
Duars, 490; Bhutan War and final peace 
(1865) on terms and concessions, i. 31, 
ii. 490 ; their assistance in the Tibet 
mission (1904), 49° : people, their 

classes, physique, violence, food, addic- 
tion to liquor, coiffure, dress, houses, 
&C., 490-492 ; their language, like 
their character, angry, 492 ; professed 
Buddhists, largely devil-worshippers. 


492 ; maize the principal crop, 492 ; 
the tyranny and incompetence of the 
administmtion, 493, 493, the want of 
security and of inducements to industry, 
493; trade and commerce, 493, 494; 
none but pony tracks, proposed road, 
494; government by temporal and 
spiritual heads and a council, 494, 493 ; 
revenue largely from unpopular Nepal- 
ese immigrants, 4?i. 495 : rustic levies, 
496; general illiteracy, 496; biblio- 
graphy, 496. 

Bibliography, of Bengal, i. 167 ; Hima- 
layas, 200 ; Garai river, 232 ; Magadha, 
2.S4; Barakar, 272; Rajnag.ir, 2S6 ; 
Bishnupur, 298; Tamluk, 318; Hijill, 
315: Sundarbans, 377; Calcutta City, 
421; Rangamati, 461 ; IswarTpur, 487 ; 
Baragaon, ii. 18; Bihar, 19; Giriak, 
21; Patna, 27; Rajgir, 28; Tekari 
Raj, 47 ; Afvai-, 47 ; Buddh G.aya, 31 ; 
Gaya, 54 ; Mandeswari, 73 ; Sasaram, 
74; Basarh, 120; Rajaona, 162; Col- 
gong, 178; Jabangtra, 178; Mandargiri, 
179; Patharghata, 180; Sultanganj, 180; 
Kalimpong, 209 ; Orissa Division, 245 ; 
Kbonds and Khondroals, 288; Kburda 
Estate, 300; Bhubaneswar, 301 ; Khand- 
giri, 303 ; Konarak, 304 ; Purl and 
Jagannath, 309 ; Parasnath, 345 ; Bo- 
ram, 389 ; Kamatapur, 419 ; Kbiching, 
441 ; Baud, 453; Sikkim, 485; Bhutan, 
496 ; and of each District. 

Bihar( = Vihara, ‘ a Buddhist monastery ’), 
historic name of a sub-province of 
North-Western Bengal, i. 232, 253, 
an alluvial plain divided into North and 
South by the Ganges, 4, its ancient 
kingdoms, 18, 19, 252 ; the source and 
seat of early Buddhism and Jainism, 18, 
252 ; as a Muhammadan Sabah, 21, 22, 
252 ; differs from Bengal proper in 
climate, 252, character of alluvium, 
4i ^53) agriculture, 253, higher density, 
better physique, and inferior prosperity 
of population, 253, also in much higher 
proportion of Hindus and of Aryan 
blood, 253 ; botany of, 12 ; chief places 

253. 

Bihar, southern subdivision of Patna Dis- 
trict, ii. 17. 

Bihar town, municipality in Patna District, 
with a light railway, ii. 19: remains, 
Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Muham- 
madan, 19 ; bibliography, 19. 

Bihiya, village and railway station in 
Sbababad District, ii. 70. 

BIrbhum, District in Burdwan Division, 
i. 276-287 ; high laterite ridges merging 
into alluvium, 276, with rivers almost 
dry or rising rapidly into destructive 
floods, 276, 277 ; dry and hot, but now 
one of the healthiest in 'Bengal, 277, 
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279, except for a great prevalence of 
leprosy, 279; became (1765) British, 
27S, the helplessness of the Raja against 
marauders from Chota Nagpur, 278, 
ftheir severe and difficult repression 
(178S) by British troops, 278; since 
then very quiet and progressive, 279, 
2S2 : rice, mulberry, and other crops, 
280; coal-mining on a small scale, 
281 ; important silk-spinning industry, 
281, 2 85; bibliography, 2S3 ; head- 
quarters at Snri, 2S7. 

Biraagar (or Ula), municipality in Nadia 
District, i. 433, 434. 

Births, registration of, i. 40, 41 ; table of 
birth-rate, 42, extraordinary causes of 
its variations, 38, 40, the lower fecundity 
of the higher Hindu castes, 40, 44, and 
of the Hindus generally, 47 ; very low 
in Hooghly District and Calcutta, 321. 

Bishnupur, subdivision of Bankura Dis- 
trict, i. 296. 

Bishnupur town, municipality and railway 
station in Bankura District, i. 297 ; 
once the splendid capital of a very im- 
portant and ancient dynasty of Rajas of 
the Bengal frontier, 289, 293, 297, their 
rise in the eighth, decline in the eigh- 
teenth century, 289, 297, the low con- 
dition of their present representatives, 
289 ; interesting ruins of citadel and 
temples, 297 ; the present town an 
important trading centre, 293, 397 ; 
bibliography, 298. 

Bishops ; of Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
India, rvith Assistant Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, i. 51, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta and suffragans, 51 ; 
the Portuguese Vicar-General of Bengal, 

51- 

' Black Hole,’ the, of Calcutta (1756), 

i. 397. 

Blindness, very common in the malarious 
District of Shahabad, iL 59, in Man- 
bhum, 379. 

Boat-building, i. 330. 

Boats, country, i. 99, too, sailed, rowed, 
poled, and towed, 99, too. 

Bolpur, village in BTrbhum District, i. 
284 ; railway station and important 
trade centre, 284. 

Bonai, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 457- 
460 ; large game of extensive forests, 
457) 459) of 1899, reissued in 

t9°5) 457) 45S ; increase of population 
and revenue, partly due to opening of 
railway, 458, 459 ; mostly independent 
and sometimes rebellious aborigines, 
45S; failure (1S99) of gold and silver 
mines, 459, 

Bonaigarh, mud-walled and moated 
capital of Bonai State, ii. 439, 460. 

Books and publications, their number 


(1903-4), literary or scientific value, 
and subjects, i. 163 ; of Calcutta, 420. 

Boram, village in Manbhum District, ii. 
389 ; fine remains and ruins of Jain 
temples, 3S9 ; bibliography, 389. 

Botanical Gardens (Royal) at Sibpnr, i. 
345) 350, 4t6. 417. 

Botany, of the Province, general view of, 
i. II, 12; of Bengal and Bihar ‘ diluvial,’ 
II, the perennial turf of the later allu- 
vium of Bengal, the annual of the older, 
12; of the bih and Sundarbans, 12; 
the transition from tropical to Hima- 
layan flora, 12; the homes of sal and 
gab, 12; of Himalayas, 195, 196; of 
villages and towns, 259 et passim ; of 
the rice-fields, 339 et passim ; the 
exotics of waste places, 339, 439:. of 
Darjeeling, ii. 195, 203 ; of Sikkim, 
477) 478 ; of Districts, given in the 
account of each. 

Boughton, surgeon, cured Shah Jahan’s 
favourite daughter, i. 332, site for 
English factory (1651) granted to, 332. 

Boundaries, of Province, i. 2; of Divisions 
and Districts, given in the account of 
each. 

BrahmanI, river in Orissa, ii. 246, 347. 
with the BaitaranI runs into Bay of 
Bengal as the Dhamra at Point Palmy- 
ras, 347. 

Brahmans, number in Province, i. 46, 
found everywhere, 46 ; Brahman kings 
of North Bihar, 32 ; in Mithila, 255, 
in Magadha, 354. 

Brass and copper utensils, industry of, 
i. 84. See also Copper and Brass. 

Brass and iron foundries, i. 88. 

Breweries, at Darjeeling, ii, 2or. 

Brick-making, at Bally by native and 
modern methods, i. 342, 347. 

Bride-prices among the Hos and Mundas, 
i. 249. ii. 397. 

Bridges, larger rivers seldom bridged, i. 
100; proposed bridge over the Padma 
at Sara, 94 note ; of the Hooghly at 
Calcutta, 408 ; natural bridge of stone 
over Ramman river, ii. 194. See also 
Rivers. 

Buddh Gaya, village in Gaya District, ii. 
48-51 ; the sacred pipal-Uee, where 
Sakyamuni attained Buddha-hood, 48, 
49 : the remains of the temple of Asoka 
and of a later one, 49, 50 ; numerous 
sculptures of later (a.'d. 800-1200) 
Buddhism, 49: the present temple as 
restored (l88r), 49, 50; a place of 
Hindu as well as Buddhist worship and 
pilgrimage, 51 ; bibliography, 51. 

Buddha, Buddhists, and Buddhism : rise 
inMag.adh3,i. 18, 352, 254, 255; Asoka, 
19, his brother as a Buddhist monk, 19, 
Gopal dynasty at Odantapuri, 19, Mn- 
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hammadan massacre (1197) of monks 
there, 19; Pal dynasty, Buddhist and 
tolerant, 20 ; discouraged by Guptas 
and Sens, 20 ; the split (A.D. 377) that 
followed the council at Vaisali, 255, 
:i. 479; replaced Jainism (a. D. 200-640) 
in Orissa, i. 21 ; archaeology, 32 ; their 
present number, 51, in literacy next to 
Christians, 162 ; refuge in the Hima- 
layas, 197; Tamluk a great centre of, 
225, 301, 317, coins found there, 318; 
Patna Division a stronghold of, ii. 3, S, 
Baragaon, 18, Bihar, ig, Patna, 23, 24, 
Rajgir, 27, 28, in Gaya District, 33, 34 
et passim, Afsar, 47. Barabar, 48, Buddh 
Gaya, 4S-51 ; in Champaran, gz, 103, 
Basarh, 120 ; Nepalese Buddhists in 
Darjeeling, igg; its hold on Orissa for 
ten centuries, 243, 293, its remains in 
the temple of Konarak, 303, 304; the 
agreement between Buddhism and the 
essence of the worship of Jagannath, 
306 : remains at Kuluha, 343, 344 ; the 
State religion in Sikkim, 479, 481, in 
Bhutan, 491, 492, the artist-priests, 
492, the Dharma Raja or spiritual head 
of Bhutan, a very high incarnation of 
Buddha, 494, his death, the omens of 
his rebirth, his infantile precocity, 494 ; 
sun-worship at Konarak one of its later 
phases, ii. 293. 

Buddhpur, village in Manbhum District, 
ii. 389 ; extensive ruins of Jain temples, 
and a colossal figure of a Jain hierarch, 

389- . . 

Budge-Budge {Eaj-BaJ), municipality m 
Twenty-four Parganas District, i. 382 ; 
oil ddpot of Calcutta, 382. 

Buildiug and road stones, i. 82. 

Bulls, dedicated, roaming free, i. 63, the 
best fed cattle, but not selected for 
breeding. 66 . 

Bundu, town in Ranchi District, ii. 360, 
361. 

Burdwan Division, i. 256-351 ; summary 
.account of, 256, 257 ; head-quarters 
finally (1896) transferred to Chinsura, 
256; area commonly known as West 
Bengal, 256 j general statistics of its six 
Districts, 257, 25S ; chief towns and 
places of interest, 258; its compara- 
tively high assessment, 257, 266, 271. 

Burdwan fever, an extremely virulent form 
of malaria that for thirty years (c. 1855- 
85) depopulated the Division, i. 257, 
a’6l, 272, 279, 362 et passim ; its first 
outbreak and recurrence in Jessore Dis- 
trict, 466. . . , 

Burdwan District, i. 258-276; physical 
aspects in part of a rice swamp, in part 
of coal- and iron-fields, 258, 259 ; hot, 
dry, and unhealthy, with fever, cholera, 
and leprosy, 259, 261 ; its capture by 


Akbar, 260, sufferings (1700-50) from 
the Marathas, 260, ceded (1760) to the 
Company, 260; population from 1872- 
91 decreasing from fever, now increas- 
ing, especially in coal-fields, 261 ; 
destructive Hoods, 259 ; rice and other 
crops, 262, 263 ; coal- and iron-fields, 
263, 264; important factories, 264, 
265 ; trade, 265 ; communications by 
rail, road, and water, 265; recent 
famine not severe, 265, 266 ; assess- 
ment of permanent land revenue high 
for Bengal, 266, 271; the /aAri' tenures 
or permanent leases of the Maharaja, 
266, 271 ; administration, general, 

local, educational, and medical, 266- 
268 ; bibliography, 268, 269. 

Burdwan subdivision, i. 269. 

Burdwan town,i. 272, 273 ; head-quarters 
for a time of Commissioner, and still 
of District, 272 ; very unhealthy but 
more sanitary since water-works, 273 ; 
a municipality, 273 ; its important 
educational institutions, 273; ancient 
tombs, and a group of 108 Siva lingam 
temples, 273. 

Burdwan Raj, estate of 4,194 square miles 
in nineteen Districts, i. 270, 271 ; his- 
tory from its foundation (1696) to in- 
stalment (1903) of present hlaharaja, 
270; the agreement (1760) of settlement 
between the Company and the Maharaja, 
266, 271, the largest revenue-payer in 
India, 271, his Raj College at Burdwan, 
273, agricultural farm, 263, contribution 
to water-works, 273. 

Buxar {Baksar), subdivision of Shahabad 
District, ii. 66, 67. 

Buxar, municipality and railway station in 
Shahabad District, ii. 70, 71 ; its great 
sanctity as the home of many of the in- 
spired writers of the Vedic hymns, 71. 

Buxar, battles of, defeat of Humayun 
(1538) by Sher Shah, i. 23, ii. 58, 71 ; 
of combined troops of Delhi and Oudh 
(1764) by Major Munro, i. 29, its con- 
sequences, 29, 301 et passim •, the mas- 
sacre of Patna (1765) its antecedent, 
ii. S- 

C. 

Calcutta City, capital of the Indian 
Empire and official residence of the 
Viceroy, i. 393-421 ; 86 miles from the 
sea, 18-21 feet above mean sea-level, 
393 ; with its suburbs the most popu- 
lous city, next to London, in British 
empire, 393 ; its natural advantages as 
a trading centre, 393, 403, the Euro- 
pean quarter, a city of palaces, 393, 
412-416, the squalid native mud-town, 
394 ; hot and moist, often visited by 
cyclones, 395 ; early history, 395, as 
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a factory (1690), 395, 396, as a fort 
(1696), 396, as the seat (1707) of an 
independent Presidency, 396, as the 
capital (1773) of British India, 397, 
as a municipality (1727-1880), 397- 
400 : the number, density, mortality, 
birth-place, sex, languages, and reli- 
gions of the municipal population, 400, 
401 ; recent increase in the small 
number of • native Christians, 402 ; 
Brahmans the most numerous caste, 
402 ; statistical table of occupations 
and their distribution, 402, 403; the 
few factories of Calcutta itself, 403; 
commerce and trade, imports and ex- 
ports, 403-405; its railways, 405, 
waterways, 405, 406, ports, pilots, and 
shipping, 406, 407, roads, bridges, 
ferries, trams, 407, 408; law courts, 
409; revenue, 409, 410; the present 
municipality, 410, its work in water- 
supply and drainage, 41 1, 412, the 
gradual introduction of gas, 413, 
finance, with a table, 412, 413 ; public 
buildings, official and educational, 412- 
414, poor mosques and temples, 414, 
Christian churches, &c., 414, 415; 
squares, parks, and gardens, 415, 416; 
British and native troops, volunteers, 
417; police and jails, 417, 418; 
literacy. University and colleges, 418- 
420; hostels for students, 419, 420; 
newspapers and journals, English and 
vernacular, 420; medical institutions, 
statistics and finance of, 420, 421 ; 
bibliography, 421. 

Calcutta, South Suburbs, a municipality, i. 
383, the varying meanings of ‘ suburbs 
of Calcutta,’ 383. 

Calcutta, Suburbs of, a name given to 
three suburban municipalities, i. 369, 

383. 

Calcutta and Eastern (navigation) Canals, 
i. 242-244 ; partly artificial, partly 
natural channels, 242, stretching across 
the delta, and linking together the 

. mouths of the Ganges, 243 ; their 
enormous traffic, 242, 244; their use 
as short cuts, 242, 243; capital outlay 
and revenue, 244. 

Camels, market for, in Kishanganj, ii. 
192, in great demand for Musalman 
sacrifices, 192. 

Canals, for irrigation and navigation, i. 
66-68, 239-348 ; as carriers, 90, 97, 
98 ; statistics of finance, &c., 172 ; the 
fall in navigation tolls due to develop- 
ment of railways, 67 ; the deterioration 
of drainage by, in Shahabad, ii. 59, 
and increase of fever, 59. See also 
under Irrigation in many Districts. 

Canning, Port (Matla), village in Twenty- 
four Pavganas District, i. 383, 384; 


created (1853-70) in fear of the closing 
of the Hooghly, 383 ; the disuse of the 
port and failure of the Land Company, 

383. 384- 

Carey, Dr., his Baptist mission at Siiri, 
i. 280, Serampore, 322, 335. 

Carpentry, native, rude, i. 85, 86 ; in 
European models of furniture, &c., 
excellent at Calcutta and elsewhere, 
8s, 86. 

Carpets, industry of, cotton and woollen, 
i. 84. 

Carving: in stone and wood, i. 85, no 
longer practised as adjuncts to sacred 
and domestic architecture, 85 ; in ebony, 
85, famous of ivory, 86. 

Cassiterite (tinstone), i. 81, in or with 
pegmatite, deposit and unsuccessful 
working of, in Hazaribagh, ii. 334, 335. 
Castes, the names, number, and distribu- 
tion of the principal, of the Province, 

i. 46; trading, 91; high castes, in. 
Butdwan Division, 257; aboriginal, 
360 ; special of Orissa, ii. 243, 250 ; 
levelling effect on, of sacrament of 
Jagannatb, 306. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Cathedrals of Calcutta, i. 414, 415. 

Cattle (and horses), of Province, i. 65, 66, 
generally poor and promiscuously bred, 

65, 66 ; the chief breeds and their 
prices, 65, pasture rarely plentiful, 65 ; 
their diseases, including malaria, 66; 
the assistants of the civil veterinary 
department, 66 ; horse and cattle fairs, 

66, asylum for broken-down, 362 ; 
Bhutan ponies, ii. 493. 

Cattle, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Cave-dwellings, drawings, implements, 
&c., found in Kaimur Hills, i. 201, 
rock-cut caves of Barabar Hills, ii. 47, 
48 ; cave at Sitamarhi, 33 ; sacred 
cave at Gupteswar, 58, 75 ; Jain caves 
ofKhandgiri, 302. 

Cereals (wheat, barley, &c.), their area 
and yield, i. 58, 59, 60, often mixed 
with leguminous pulses, 62. 
Cerebro-spinal fever, endemic in Bhagal- 
pur jail, ii. 177. 

Cesses, road, levied on land, i. 140, chief 
income of District boards, 140, iSj. 
Chaibasa, municipality and head-quarters 
of Singhbhum District, ii. 406. 

Chainpur, village in Shahabad District, 

ii. 71 ; its old fort and mosque, 71. 
Chaitanya, founder of modern Vaishnava 

sect, i. 426, his ineffectual teaching 
against caste divisions, 426; born 
(1485) at Nadia, 436. 

Chakdaha, municipality in Nadia District, 

>• 434 - 
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Chakradharpur, village and railway centre 
in Singhbhum District, ii. 406. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal, i. 89, 
Bengal National, 89. 

Champaran, District in Patna Division, 
ii. 89-104; head-quarters at Motihari, 
103; marches with Nepal, 89, go, 
passes of the Someswar range, 90 ; the 
old alluvium of the north, the new of 
the south, 90 ; the variety of large 
game in its forests, gi ; the worst 
climate in Bihar, 90, gr, 93, the pre- 
valence of fever, cholera, and goitre, 93 ; 
the remains of its past, prehistoric, 
Buddhist, Hindu, 92 ; aboriginal Tharus 
and Dorns, 94; rice, indigo, poppy, 
the chief crops, 95 ; irrigation 2 per 
cent., mainly indigenous, 96 ; indigo, 
the most important industry, g6, gy, 
planters landlords of half the District, 

97 : very liable to famine, the great fa- 
mines of 1770 and 1897, 98 ; backward 
education, 100; bibliography, lor. 

Chandals, the, i. 20, in the Sundarbans, 
.^ 53 > .356) with the Pods, probably 
descendants of first Mongol invaders, 

17. 3 S 3 i in Khulna, 479. 

Chandan river, ii. 163, disastrous flood 
(1899) in Bhagalpur, 165 ; embank- 
ment, t74. 

Chandbali, river port in Balasore District, 
ii. 278 ; large but decreasing trade 
under a Port Officer, 278. 

Chandernagore, French settlement (the 
only one in Bengal) on the right bank 
of the Hooghly, ii. 301, ,302; perma- 
nently occupied (1688), i. 28, ii. 498; 
taken and demolished (1757) by Clive 
and Watson, i, 29, 321 ; restored to 
French (1802), recaptured (1802), and 
finally (1816) restored, ii. 502; im- 
portant under Dupleix, 501, now small 
town with little trade, 502 ; agreement 
with British about opium, 502 ; its 
facilities for smuggling and escape of 
thieves, 302. 

Chandipur, village on sea-eoast of Balasore 
District, ii. 278, sea and health resort 
for Calcutta, 278; range and magazine 
of Ordnance Proof department, 278. 

Chandi agupta, the founder of the Mauryan 
dynasty, i. 18, 19, 252, 254, at Patna, ii. 

23, hismatrimonial and political alliance 
with Seleucus, i. r8; the description of 
his government and state by Mega- 
sthenes, t8, 19, ii. 23; traditional 
founder of Ifonghyr, 160. 

Chandrakonii, municipality in Midnaporc 
District, i. 313. 

Chapra, subdivision of Sarau District, 
ii. 85. 

Chapra town, municipality and head-quar- 
ters of Saran District, ii. 87, 88 ; railway 

L 1 


Station and ganison, 87 ; of ancient 
and lately reviving trade, 87 ; the 
recurrence since 1S90 of plague, 87, 88, 
heavy mortality and temporary e.xodus, 
87 ; main drains flushed, and some 
public tanks filled from the Gogra, 88. 

Ch,arnock, Job, his gallant defence (16S7) 
of Hijill, i. 301, 314, sailed thence to 
found Calcutta, 314, 395; mausoleum 
in St. John’s graveyard, 415 ; Chief at 
Cossimbazar factory, 45a; sacked 
(1687) Balasore town in revenge for 
expulsion from Hooghly, ii. 276. 

Charra, village in Manbhum District, ii. 
389, 3go; very old stone temples, and 
mutilated figures, Jain or Buddhist, 
389 ; remains of Brahmanical sculp- 
tures, 3S9. 

Chatia, or Amravati, peak in Cuttack 
District, ii. 260; ruined fort with images 
of Indra and Indrani, 260. 

Chatra, municipality in Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 342: defeat (1857) of the 
Ramgarh mutineers, 342. 

Chaukiddrs, or village watchmen, their 
antiquity, i. 148, their present number, 
pay, duties, and powers, 40, 4J, 148, 

^,* 49 - 

Chansa, village and railway station in 
Shahabad District, ii. 71 ; Sher Shah’s 
victory over Humayun, i. 23, ii. 58, 71. 

‘ Cheap the Magnificent,’ first Commercial 
Resident of Surul, i. 287. 

Chilka Lake, shallow inland gulf in PnrI 
and Ganjam (Madras) Districts, i. 202- 
204; originally part of Bay of Beng.a’, 
203 ; its area and depth varying with 
the seasons, 202, its water alternately 
fresh and salt, 202, the choking and 
cutting of the channel through its sea- 
built bar, 203 : its varied scenery, 204 ; 
tidal canal, 204. 

China, export of opium to, i. 132, its 
varying amount, 133, 

Chinese, number in Calcutta, i. 401 ; 
their defence (1792) of Sikkim against 
the Gurkhas, ii. 479, British convention 
(1890) with, about Sikkim, 480. 

Cliinsura town, head-quarters of Burdwan 
Division, i. 331, 332; joint municipality 
with Hooghly, 331 ; a Dutch settle- 
ment (1625), 225; exchanged (1825) 
with British, 331 ; Armenian church 
(*b95)j 332 ! educational and other 
public institutions, 332. 

Chola, pass (14,500 feet) from Sikkim to 
Chumbi Valley in Tibet, ii. 485. 

Cholera, one-twelfth of total mortality 
due to, i. 41 ; facts and statistics of 
mortality from, 41, 42 ; now hardly a 
jail disease, 151, endemic in Burdwan 
and Bankura Districts, 261, 290; since 
railway no longer spread along the 


uc. 11. 
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roads of Midnapore District by pilgrims 
to Puri, 303; in Hooghly District, 331, 
rarely absent from MursbidabadDistrict, 
441 ; depopulation of Patna Division, ii. 
1 et passim\ mortality (1900) inPurnea 
56 per 1,000, 183; in Santal Parganas, 
due to floods and contamination of 
water, 219, due to famine and eating 
unripe mangoes, 230 ; prevalent in 
Balasore, 268 ; imported annually into 
Purl by pilgrims, 292. 

Chota Nagpur Division, ii. 324-406 ; 
head-quarteis at Ranchi, 361 ; general 
statistics of its five Districts, 324; 
history of its formation and changes, 
324; the so-called ‘plateau’ a series 
of valleys, hills, rocks, ravines, 325; 
the refuge and home of many non-Aryan 
tribes, never subjugated till the British 
advent, 325 ; a large increase lately in 
the number of Christians, 325, 326; 
its great wealth of minerals, 326 ; the 
places of chief religious and archaeo- 
logical interest, 326. 

Chota Nagpur, history of, i. 25, ii. 348- 
350; under the Mughals, 349; the 
trouble, since cession (1765) to British, 
between Hindu landlords and their 
despised aboriginal tenants, 349, 357, 
358; the discontent and risings (1811, 
1820, 1831) of the Mundas, 349, 350; 
the loyalty of the Raja during the 
Mutiny, 350, the rising of 1899 under 
a fanatic, favoured by misrepresenta- 
tions of German missionaries, 350. 

Chota Nagpur States, since 1905 two 
only, wedged in between Manbhum and 
Singhbhum Districts, ii. 472 ; political 
relations of, i. in, 112. 

Christian missions, of the Province, i. 50, 
51, the number, nationality, sect, and 
distribution of Christians, 50; Roman 
Catholic in Ranchi and Dacca, 50; 
Protestant missions, English and Ger- 
man, Anglican and Presbyterian, 51 ; 
their encouragement of education, es- 
pecially in English, I53, 153, 156, 161 ; 
their recent success among the abori- 
gines of Chota Nagpur, ii. 336, 337, 
362, 398 ; the Munda rising (1899) 
fomented by misrepresentations of Ger- 
man missionaries, 350. 

Christian missions, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Chuadanga, subdivision of Nadia District, 
i- 433- 

Chuadanga, village and railway station in 
Nadia District, i. 434. 

Chumalhari, snow peak (23,993 feet) 
betsveen Bhutan and Tibet, ii. 496, a 
very sacred mountain in Tibet, 490. 

Chumarchi, village in Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Chutia, village in Ranchi District, ii. 361 ; 


once the seat of the ruling Rajas, 361 ; 
temple at, 351 ; ‘Chota Nagpur’ a cor- 
ruption of the name, 361. 

Cigars, made in Burma, of leaf grown in 
Rangpur, i. 60, and in Cooch Behar, 
ii. 412. 

Cinchona, cultivation of, in Darjeeling, ii. 
201. 

Clevland, Augustus, Collector (1780) of 
Bhagalpnr, ii. 166; pacified the hill 
tribes and raised Hill Rangers, 166, 
179; two memorials of, 177, 179; in 
Santal Parganas, 219. 

Climate, i. 13-16; statistical tables of 
temperature and rainfall at 7 stations, 
168 ; for two-thirds of the year tropical, 
13: the course and dnration of the 
south-west monsoon, 13, 14; the 
northerly winds and fine weather from 
November to February, 14; rainfall, 14, 
15; floods, 15; cyclones, 15, 16; the 
influence on, of deforestation, 73, 74. 

Climate, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Clive, Lord, recapture of Calcutta after 
the Black Hole, i. 397, victory (1757) 
at Plassey, 28, 436, 437 ; inaugurated 
(1765) his ‘ dual system,’ 29, its failure, 
29 ; the gift by Mir Jafar of the revenue 
of the Twenty-four Parganas District 
due by the Company, 357, enjoyed by 
him till his death (1774), 357; his 
description of Murshidabad town, 456, 
his actions and associations with the 
town, before and after Plassey, 456- 
460 passim, his repudiation of agree- 
ment with Umichand, 459. 

Coal, its geology, i. ii, 258, 359, 288 and 
Hole ; possibility of coal in Gaya District, 
ii. 30 and stole-, in Darjeeling District, 
valueless, 195 and uole, 203; in Santal 
Parganas, 217 and mte-, in Hazaribagh, 
337 and stole-, in Palamau, 364, 365 
stole ; in Manbhum, 377 and stale, 
preserved from denudation, 376, 377 ; 
Talcher coal-field not worth working, 
4 *9> 437 i fot bibliography and expert 
reports of, see references with stole 
attached. 

Coal, the chief mining industry, i. 77-80 ; 
its history since 1777, 79 ; 83 per cent, 
of Indian output supplied by Bengal, 
77 ; the principal fields, worked and 
accessible by railway, and unworked, 
77, their estimated possible supply, 77; 
the character of the coal, 77, 263; 
the maximum and (paying) minimum 
thickness of seams, 77 ; system of 
working, 77, 78; contract piece-work 
by families, 78 ; the number, hours, 
individual output and pay of labour, 
79, the division of profit between capital 
and labour, 79; the capital invested, 
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79, 80; statistics (1903) of output and 
labour, above and under ground, for 
each coal-field, 80; its consumption at 
home, one- third by railways, 80, exports 
abroad, 80 ; price of Indian and English 
coal at Bombay, 80 ; mines of Santal 
Barganas, ii. 228 ; Rampur mines, 317, 
GIrldih mines, 336 ; fields and mines 
in Palamau, 370, in hlanbhum, 38a, 
383, in Gangpur State, 456. 

Coal trade, its channels, i. go; the de- 
crease of imports, increase of exports, 
So; value of exports, Indian, 174, 
foreign, 175. 

Colgong (^Kahalgaott), municipality in 
Bhagalpur District, ii. 178 ; a railway 
station, 178 ; once a resort of thags, 
178; a rock-temple of peculiar style, 
178; bibliography, 178. 

Colleges, and departments, founded before 
the University, i. 153 ; affiliated to the 
University, Arts, 156, Medical, 157, 
Engineering, 157, Law, 156, 157, 

Science, 156; 28 (out 0146) unaided by 
public funds, 1 56 ; authorized hostels, 
157 ; fees, 162 ; in Calcutta, 418, 419. 

Commerce, a section in the account of 
each District ; of Province, see Trade. 

Commissioners of Divisions, i. io6. 

Configuration of Districts, given in the 
first section of the account of each. 

Contai, subdivision of Midnapore District, 

i- 313- 

Contai, village in Midnapore District, i. 
3 ‘ 3 . 314- 

Cooch Behar {Kiich Bihar), Feudatory 
State (1,307 square miles) in North 
Bengal, ii. 407-419, its political rela- 
tions with the Government, i. 109, no, 
an alluvial waterlogged plain, ii. 407, 
with rivers that neither drain nor irri- 
gate, 407, 408 ; big game decreasing, 
40S ; temperature seldom excessive, 
408, climate moist and unhealthy, 408, 

41 1; cyclone, floods, and earthquake, 

408, 409; history under Koch kings, 

409, 410, intervention (1772) of the 
Company, 410, 411 ; the present Maha- 
raja, 410, 41 1 : the steady decrease of 
population, 4: i ; the Rajbansis or 
Koch, 411, 412; the principal crops 
and exports, rice, jute, tobacco, 412, 
413; the impetus to trade from rail- 
ways, 413, 414; roads and waterways, 
414; administration by the State 
Council, 414, 415; theDiwan in charge 
of the revenue, 414, 415 i the functions 
of the Superintendent, a British officer, 
414; civil and criminal justice, 415; 
receipts and expenditure, 415, 416 ; 
survey and settlement (1877) of lanjl 
revenue during minority of the Maha- 
raja, 416; cultivation of poppy and 

L 1 


hemp prohibited under arrangement 
with Government, 417; town com- 
mittees, 417; army, police and jails, 
417, 418 ; recent progress in education, 
418 ; medical under charge of European 
Civil Surgeon, 418; vaccination increas- 
ing and may be compulsory, 41 8; 
bibliography, 418, 419. 

Cooch Behar town, capital of State and 
principal residence of the Maharaja, ii. 
419: Victoria College affiliated to 
Calcutta University, 419; railway 
station, 419. 

Copper {tamra), mining and smelting, i. 

81, now discontinued, 81 ; of old an 
important export, 301, and the origin 
of the name Tamralipta, 301 ; in 
Hazaribagh, ii. 335 ; abundant and to 
be worked in Kharsawan State, 472, 
473, widespread in Sikkim, 482. 

Copper (and brass), utensils, hand industry 
of, i. 84, the one indigenous industry 
unaffected by foreign competition, 84; 
brass for Hindus, copper for Muham- 
madans, 82. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General 
(1786-93), reverted to Warren Hast- 
ings’s original system of administration, 
t- 3°, 457, nnd founded the present 
system, 30 ; responsible for the Per- 
manent Settlement, 127, intended to 
secure the ryots as well as the samXn- 
dars, 129. 

Cossimbazar {Kasimbdzdr), decayed town 
in Murshidabad District, i. 451-453; 
the centre of Bengal trade in the earliest 
times, 451, the emporium of foreign 
trade in silk between the ruin of Satgaon 
and the rise of Calcutta, 45a ; the 
political and commercial fortunes and 
importance (1658-1813) of the English 
factory, 452, 453 ; its decay due to the 
relapse (through malaria) of its country 
into jungle, 452, 453, and to its deser- 
tion (1813) by the river, 453: ruins 
and mounds only of its former grandeur, 
453 ; the palace of the Maharaja, 453 ; 
the tomb of the first wife of Warren 
Hastings, 453. 

Cossipore-Chitpur {Kasipur), northern 
suburb of Calcutta, i. 384; a munici- 
pality with thriving industries, 384; 
filtered water bought from Calcutta 
Corporation, 384. 

Cotton, little grown, i. 61; no duty on 
imports of raw cotton, 137. 

Cotton mills, statistics of looms, spindles, 
and hands, i. 87. 

Cotton (hand) spinning and weaving, i. 

82, 83, the decay of exports, 403, the 
industry crushed by Lancashire goods, 
403. See also Weaving. 

Cotton trade (present), imports of raw 

2 
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from other parts of India, i. 174, im- 
ports and exports of manufactured, 174, 
175, 176, average prices of piece-goods. 



Ciiminal tribes, i. 149, 150; vain attempts 
to reclaim in settlements, 149, 150; 
ii. 94. 

Crops, soils appropriate to different, i. 
55-57, food, 58-60, principal and their 
area, 57, 58, rice, 58, 59, maize and 
other, 59, non-food, jute and others, 
60-62 ; 20 per cent, of cultivated area 
twice cropped, 58. 

Crops, principal, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Customs, the organization of the Calcutta 
Custom House, i. 137, 385, import 
duty, generally 5 per cent, on value, 
137,' with some important exceptions, 
137; machinery, railway material, and 
raw cotton free, 137 ; total revenue 
from and principal items, 137, 138, 
revenue and items of Customs at Cal- 
cutta, 410. 

Cuttack, District in Orissa Division, ii. 
245-264; its three tracts of, (i) noxious 
swamp and Jungle of the coast, 245, 
(2) highly cultivated, healthy rice land 
of Mahanadi delta, 245, 246, (3) hilly 
region to tlie west, 245, 246 ; its three 
great rivers, 246, 247 ; great variety of 
large game, 248 ; recent floods due to 
cyclones, 248, 249, famines, 254, 255, 
now guarded against by embankments 
and irrigation systems, 249, 255 ; large 
migration to the west, 250 ; chief and 
special castes, 250 ; rice the staple 
crop, 251 ; the Orissa Canals, 251, 252 ; 
silver filigree work and native industries, 
253 ; trade by rail and road, 253, 
obstacles to water communications, 253, 
254; land revenue under Hindus, Mu- 
hammadans, British, 255-257; embank- 
ments, 258 ; education moderate, 258, 
259; small-pox epidemics, attributed to 
native inoculators, 259; bibliography, 
259 - 

Cuttack subdivision, ii. 259. 

Cuttack city {Kataka, ‘the fort'), ii. 261, 
262 ; head-quarters of District and of 
Oiissa Division, 261 ; municipality, 
261 ; cantonment, 261 ; considerable 
educational centre, in Arts, law, medi- 
cine, &c., 261, 262 ; ancient fort, 261 ; 
Mahanadi railway bridge and irriga- 
tion anient, 261 ; stone embankments 
against river floods, 261. 

Cyclones, their causes, terrible effects, and 
fiequency, i, 15, 16; recent cyclones, 
15,16; as a cause of decrease of popu- 
lation, 38 ; at Midnapore (1864), 300 ; 
of Calcutta, 395 ; of 1899 in Darjeel- 


hig, 196, 210; of Orissa coast, ii. 24S, 
249. 

D. 

Dacoits, gangs of professional, in Bankura, 
i. 293 ; in Midnapore, due to diseases of 
silkworms, 309 ; prevalent in Twenty- 
four Parganas, 366 ; recent (1905) out- 
burst in coal-fields of Manbhum, ii. 385, 
386. 

Daffaddrs, superintendents of chauklddrs, 

i. 149. 

Dahi, shifting cultivation in Orissa States, 

ii. 427, 428, 

Dainbat, municipality in Burdwan District, 
i. 273, 274. 

Dak, or District post, cess, i. 100, dis- 
continued (19061, lOI. 

Dalma, highest hill (3,407 feet) in Man- 
bhum District, ii. 390. 

DalmT, ruins of fort and post-Muham- 
madan brick temples in Manbhum Dis- 
trict, ii. 390. 

Daltonganj, municipality and head-quar- 
ters of Palamau District, ii. 374 ; near 
the coal-field of the name, 374; on a 
branch railway, 374; named after a 
former Commissioner, 374. 

Daman-i-koh (‘ Skirts of the hills ’), hilly 
tract in Santal Parganas, ii. 237, 238; 
omitted from Permanent Settlement and 
taken over (1 823) and settled by Govern- 
ment, 237 ; now reserved exclusively for 
aboriginal Paharias and immigrant San- 
tals, 237, 238, no foieigners allowed, 
238. 

Damodar river, i. 22S-230 ; its rise in 
Chota Nagpur, 22S, course to the 
Hooghly, 228, 229, its confluence just 
above the James and Mary Sands, 22 8 ; 
the changes in its ancient channel, 229, 
230; its desolating floods, 230, 259; 
the object on earth most venerated by 
the Santals, 230, ii. 223. 

Danes, settlement of (1676) at Serampore, 
i- 225, 335, sold (1845) with Tranquebar 
and Balasore factory to Company, 335. 

Darbhanga, District in Patna Division, ii. 
123-142; an alluvial plain with a cen- 
tral depression of flooded swamp, 123, 
124, many livers, 123, 124; stray large 
game from Nepal, 1 26 ; heat not exces- 
sive, 126, fever, cholera, and plague pre- 
valent, 128; early history obscure, 126, 
127, now head-quarters of Mithila Brah- 
manism, 127 ; rice, indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, the most important crops, 129, 
139; 44 per cent, twice cropped, 129; 
history of indigo industry, 131, in 1874 
the largest in the world, 131 ; direct 
cultivation by the factories, 131 ; no 
Government irrigation. 130; famines, 
t33> ^34, the impetus given by them to 
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the construction of railways and roads, 
132, 133 ! decrease of boat traffic, 133 ; 
record-of-rights, 135, 136; education 
backward but progressing, 136; biblio- 
graphy, 137. 

Darbhanga subdivision, ii. 137. 

Darhhanga Raj, estate (2,410 square miles') 
in Darbhanga and other Districts of 
Bengal, ii. J38, 139; history of the 
family, 13S; the rent-roll of the Maha- 
raja from land, houses, and indigo, 138, 
139 ! recent discontinuance of indigo 
industry, 131 ; irrigation works in 
Monghyr, 152, 159. 

Darbhanga town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, ii. 139, 140-, a municipality and 
railwayjunction, 139; civil station, &c., 
removed (1884) from swampy centre to 
extreme south of the town, 140, 

Darjeeling, frontier and ‘ non-regulation ’ 
District in Bhagalpur Division, ii. 192- 
215 ; between Nepal, Bhutan, and Sik- 
kim, 192 ; comprises the healthy ridges 
(6,000-10,000 feet) and valleys of the 
Lower Himalayas, dotted with tea-gar- 
dens, 192, rg3, rgy, and the low-lying 
(300 feet) malarious /uraf, 192,193, 197; 
its magnificent scenery, generally hidden 
by mist, 193 ; the spurs and peaks of the 
range, 193, 194; its metamorphic and 
later rocks, including valueless coal, 
194, 195, 203; its wealth of flora and 
fauna, 195 ; humidity and moderate heat 
of the hills, 195, 196 ; the cyclone of 
1899, 196, 210, earthquake of 1897, '9®' 
210; history of its gradual (1816-66) 
acquisition by the British, 196, 197 ; the 
remarkable growth of its polyglot popu- 
lation, 197, of which more than half are 
Nepalese, igS, 199, their industry, 200 ; 
rice of the lirrar', maize of the hills, 200 ; 
the growth of tea (1856) and of cinchona 
(1864), 201 ; cattle, ponies, and sheep, 
202 ; the forests of different zones, 202, 
203 ; native industries, breweries, and 
railway works, 203; trade with Calcutta, 
Nepal, Sikkim, Tibet, 203, 204, 215; 
the Darjeeling-Himalayan railway, and 
numerous roads, 204 ; four different 
revenue systems, 205 ; the rents of the 
leased tea-gardens, 205, 206 ; the good 
work in education of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, 206, 207, 213; the 
success of the hospitals, 207; biblio- 
graphy, 207. 

Darjeeling subdivision, ii. 207. 

Darjeeling town , head-quarters of District, 
ii. 209-2 1 2 ; ahill (6,000-7,800 feet) sani- 
tarium, 209, 210 ; summer head-quarters 
of Lieutenant-Governor and other offi- 
cials, 209,210 ; its trade for visitors and 
tea plantations, 210; municipality and 
improved water-supply, 210, 211 ; can- 


tonment, 211, 212, 214; chief public 
buildings, and gardens, 21 1; its educa- 
tional institutions for Europeans, Eura- 
sians, natives, aborigines, and others, 
212; the Eden and the Lowis Jubilee 
Sanitariums, 212 ; the cyclone and land- 
slip (1899) described, 210, the estimated 
loss, 196; the earthquake (1897), 210; 
its magnificent scenery when not hidden 
by mist, 193. 

Daspalla, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
45 1, 452 ; as part of tribute Raja fur- 
nislies timber for Jagannath cars, 452 ; 
the last stand (1803) of the Maratha's at 
Barmul gorge, 432. 

Date-palm [F/ioenix acaiilis), largely 
grown for sugar in Jessore and Khuln.f 
Districts, i. 467, 477 ; the decline of the 
industry, 469, 4S1. 

Daudnagar, municipality in Gaya District, 
ii. 51 ; the sarai of the founder, sr. 

Daulatpnr, village and railway station in 
Khulna District, i. 486, 487, 

Dead, disposal of, i, 53, 34; Hindu, by 
often incomplete cremation followed 
by throwing into the nearest river, 53 ; 
the use of the burning ghals of the 
Ganges, 53 ; Muhammadans and others 
by burial, 34. 

Deaf and dumb, schools for, i. 160; pre- 
valent in Champaian , ii. 93, in Muzafiar- 
pur, 108, in Darbhanga, 128, in Pumea, 
183, in Bhagalpur, 167, in Daijeeling, 
197, in Cooch Behar, 411; most com- 
mon in Sikkim, 481. 

Deaths, registration of, i. 40, 41, table 
of death-rate, and of principal fatal 
diseases, 42 ; mortality from extra- 
ordinary causes, 37, 38, of jails, 151, 
183. 

Debhata, municipality in Khulna District, 

i- 487- 

Dehrl, village in Shahabad District, ii. 7J ; 
the head-works of the Son Canals, 7 1 . 

Density of population per square mile, i. 
34, statistics of, 169-171’, varies from 
634 in North Bihar to 152 in Chota 
Nagpur plateau, 34; greatest where 
cold-season rice is the chief staple of 
cultivation, 34. 

Deo, village in Gaya District, seat of the 
Deo Rajas, ii. 51, 32. 

Deogarh, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 

ii- 23,3 : coal poor and scarce, 217. 

Deogarh, municipality in Santal Parganas, 

with steam tramway to railway, ii. 23S, 
239 ; group of twenty temples dedicated 
to Siva and his wife, 238, visited by 
pilgrims from all parts, 238 ; masonry 
platform and monoliths at entrance, 
238, 239; ruins, apparently Buddhist, 
* 39 - 

Deogarh, capital of Bamra State, ii. 461, 
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462 ; its enlightened and progressive 
Raja, 461 ; connected by telephone (84 
miles) with Bamra station, 401 ; Oriya 
newspaper, 461 ; high school, affiliated 
to University of Calcutta, and labora- 
tories, 461, 462. 

Dhamra, river and estuary, i. 236, formed 
by junction of Brahraani and Baitarani, 
236. 

Dhauli, hill in Puri District, ii. 301 ; a 
version, differing from the usual, of the 
rock edicts of Asoka, 301. 

Dhenkanal, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
443, 446. 

Dhenkanal (or Nijgarh), capital of State, 
ii. 446 ; a female hospital under a 
qualified lady doctor, 435. 

Dhulian, mart in Murshidabad District, i. 

453 - 

Diamond Harbour,subdivi5ion of Twenty- 
four Parganas District, i. 371 ; notorious 
for -wreckers and cattle-thieves, 366. 

Diamond Harbour, village and railway 
station in Twenty-four Parganas Dis- 
trict, i. 3S5 j Customs establishment to 
board ships going up river, 385 ; quaran- 
tine station for pilgrims from Mecca, 
385 ; head-quarters of Salt Revenue de- 
partment, 385. 

Diamonds and diamond-seekers (Jharias) 
in Sambalpur, ii. 317, in the rivers of 
Chota Nagpur, an object to Muham- 
madan invaders, 329. 

Didra (river island) survey, along the 
banks of the Ganges down to the sea, i. 
1 66, to map changes due to alluvion and 
diluvion, 128, 166. 

DIgnagar, village in Burdwan District, i. 
274. 

Dinapore, subdivision of Patna District, 11. 
16, 17. 

Dinapore, municipality and cantonment in 
Patna District, ii. ig, 20, 3| miles from 
its railway station, ig ; the incidents of 
the hlutiny (1857), 7, 8, 20. 

Dinhata, head-quarters of subdivision of 
Cooch Behar State, ii. 419. 

Diseases, the mortality of the principal, 
with a tabic, i. 41, 42 ; of the silkworm, 
63. 83: of cattle, 66; of jails, 151 ; in 
Calcutta, 400; of the tea-plant, ii. 
201. 

District boards, i. 13S, 141 ; from 187010 
1885, unsatisfactory and irresponsible, 
138; the constitution (by Act of 1885) 
of (a) District boards presided over 
by the Collector, composed equally 
of nominated and indirectly elected 
members, 139, their powers and duties, 
chiefly in roads, education, sanitation, 
scarcity, 139, 140, their sources of in- 
come and their heads of e.xpenditure, 140, 
141, iSi, the necessity of subsidies from 


Imperial funds, 141 ; (i) local boards, 
subject to District boards, partly elected 
by residents with small property quali- 
fication of whom very few ^otc, 
139, elect to the District board, 139, 
their functions, 140, the funds assigned 
to them, 139, hitherto not a success, 
140 : (f) Union committees, 139, 140, 
their narrow functions and funds some- 
times useful, 140. 

District Engineer, i. 107, 140, 143. 

District subdivisions and staff, a section in 
the accounts of Districts. 

Districts, their average area and popula- 
tion, i. 106, their subdivisions, io6, 107, 
the duties of the District officer, 107, 
108, his subordinate staff, loS; maps of, 
165. 

Docks of Calcutta, 1. 406. 

Dongkya, mountain (23,190 feet) and p.is3 
between Sikkim and Tibet, ii. 485, .fS6. 

Drainage (by Public \Yorks) of Hooghly 
District, and of Patna, i. 145, 321, in 
Howrah District as also possible means 
of irrigation in drought, 344, 345, much 
needed in Howmh city since water- 
works, 349 ; of embanked area in 
Twenty- four Parganas, 367, 36S ; of 
Calcutta, still incomplete, 41 1, 412. 

Dravidians, the, the main physical basis of 
the people of Bengal, i. 16, possibly 
from Arabia, 17, probably from the 
south and Africa, by way of the sub- 
merged Lemuria, 17 ; the persistence of 
the type and language, 17; the number 
and region of speakers of Dravidian 
tongues, 44, 45 : physical type, 45 ; 

their religion a mixture of Hinduism 
and Animism, 48, recent conversions of, 
47 ; the high status of Dravidian priests 
of Dravidian gods, ii. 314. 

Dress and ornament of Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, in town and country, i. 
52,53; cost of cultivator’s, 72, of middle 
class, 73 ; average prices of piece- 
goods, 173. 

Dubrajpur, village in BTrbhum District, i. 
2S4, 285 ; the curious extrusion of rocks 
with a tail block of granite in the centre, 
284, 285. 

Dum-Dum {Damduma, a ‘ mound ’ or bat- 
tery), town in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 385,386; its municipalities. 
North and South, 386; railway station 
and junction, 386 ; cantonment and 
Magistrate, 385, 386; ammunition fac- 
tory 385- 

Dumka, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 
ii. 336, 237. 

Dumka, municipality and head-quarters 
of District, ii. 239 ; one of the oldest 
stations in Bengal, 239. 

Dumraon, municipality and railway stat;o.-i 
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in Shahabad District, ii. 72, the Kaja’s 
palace and experimental farm, 72. 

Dumraon Raj, estate in Shahabad District, 
ii. 68 ; history of the ancient family, 68 ; 
two largely attended fairs, 68. 

Dumria, village in Khulna District,!. 487. 

Dupleix, French Governor of Chander- 
nagore, ii. 498, 499. 

Dutch, early (1625) settlements of, i. 28, 
225, exchanged (1S25) for British settle- 
ments in Sumatra, 331, at Chinsura, 
.^3t, 332; remains at Baranagar, 378, 
379 - 

Duties, on imports, i. 137, 138, on e.xport 
rice only, 138. Ste also Customs. 

Ifwellings, i. 36, 53; in Lower Bengal, 
detached homesteads in fenced gardens, 
53 ; cost and furniture of cultivator’s, 
72; furniture of middle-class house, 73. 

Dysentery and bowel complaints, facts and 
statistics of their mortality (since 1881), 
i. 41, 42, now much lower in jails, 151 ; 
in Hooghly District, 321. 

E. 

liarthquakes, i. 16 ; the natural divisions 
of the Province due to volcanic and 
fluvial action, 3-5 ; the frequency of 
tremors, 16; recent serious earthquakes, 
16, the worst that of June 12, 1897, 
with focus at Cherrapunji in the Assam 
range, 16, its violence and rapidity, 16, 
its extensive damage to property, not 
to life, 16, at Calcutta, 395, in Murshid- 
abad District, 440, in Darjeeling, 196, 
210, in Cooch Behar, 408, 409. 

Eden (irrigation) Canal in Burdwan and 
Hooghly Districts, i. 24I. 

Education, history of, early encourage- 
ment by natives and British of village 
schools and of native literature and 
learning, i, 152 ; the introduction 
(1835) of English instruction in the 
higher schools, 152 ; the Company’s 
educational Dispatch (1854), 153, the 
creation (1S55) of the Bengal Educa- 
tional department, 153, and of an 
education ladder through scholarships, 
* 53 - 

Education, statistics of, financial, i. 184, 
numerical, of public and private schools, 

185- . 

Education, present system and organiza- 
tion of, i. 153-162; the Director of 
Public Instruction and his staff, British 
and native, 1.54. 

Education, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Education, primary, of boys and girls, 
i. 158, 159, its proposed simplification 
and adaptation to practical ends, 158, 
159; the large number of private and 


unaidet! schools, 158, 1S5 ; the present 
payment of a fixed stipend to gurus, 
158 ; of aboriginal tribes and depressed 
castes, 161, 268, 283, 311, 

Education, secondary, of boys and girls, 
*• 1 . 87 ) *58, I.S 9 ; ‘high schools’ and 
‘ middle schools,’ 157 ; the place and 
increasing importance of English, 157, 
1 58; the number of private and un- 
aided schools, 158, 185. 

Elephants, now rare, i. 12, khedda opera- 
tions in the Orissa States, ii. 422; 
great elephant market at Sonpur, Sg, 
so numerous in Bhutan .as to be danger- 
ous to travellers, 488, 

Elephantiasis, prevalent in swamps of 
Midnapore, i. 362, in Murshidabad, 441, 
in Balasore, 268. 

Embankments(Govemment,old andnew), 
to protect coast line and lowlands from 
sea and river floods, i. 267, 310 ; their 
expense sometimes prohibitive, 230; 
of the Hooghly, 320, 327, in Howrah 
District, 339, 344; in Twenty-four 
Parganas, 367, the drainage of the pro- 
tected area, 367, 368 : their doubtful 
expediency as depriving the protected 
area of the fertile river deposit, 447, 
467, and raising the river bed, 447, 
ii. 107; in Muzaffarpur District, 117; 
aggravate the case of the unembanfced 
lowland, 249. 

Embroidery, industry of, in silk, cotton, 
gold, and silver, i. 83, 84. 

Engineering, college at Sibpur, i. 157, 
349- degrees in, 155, 157, schools 
of, 160. 

Engineers, of Public \Yorks department, 
i- t 43 , 144. 

English, as a medium and subject of in- 
struction and knowledge ; its first 
(1835) introduction by Government, i. 
152 ; the Hindu, afterwards Presidenej-, 
college, founded (1817) for, 153; in 
‘ high schools ’ and also more and more 
in ‘middle schools,’ 157, 158; 89 
males, 6 females in every 1 0,000 of each 
se.x can read and write English, 161 ; 
encouraged by missions, 152, and 
passim under Education. 

Europeans and Eurasians, their number, 
nationality, religion, and distribution, 
i. 50 ; statistics and results of their 
education, 160; first in literacy, 163; 
lunatic asylum for, 164; colonial 
schools for children of poor at Kalim- 
pong, ii. 213. 

Excise, organization of, i. 133, amount 
and heads of revenue from, with table, 
133, 134 ; its rapid e.xpansion due to 
increase of wealth and comfort, 120; 
the vigilant attitude of the Government 
towards the sale of intoxicants, 120, 
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134; excise revenue and items of Cal- 
cutta, 409, 410. 

Expenditure. See Income and Expendi- 
ture. 

Export duties, on rice only, 1. 1 3S. See 
also Trade. 

Exports and imports, principal articles 
of foreign trade, 1. 88-91; mtra- and 
extra-Provincial statistical tables of 
principal articles and their value, 1 74- 
176, of Calcutta, 404. See also Trade. 

F. 

Fa Hian, Chinese Buddhist traveller, at 
Patna (a d. 406), a. 24, on Kajglr, 27, 
in Gaya District, 33. 

False Point, cape, iair-weather harbour, 
and lighthouse in Cuttack District, 11 
262 ; liable to be mistaken for Point 
Palmyias, 262 ; exports of rice to Ceylon 
and Mauritius, 262. 

F alta, village in T vventy-foui Parganas Dis- 
trict, 1 386 ; fort with heavy guns, 386. 

Famine, in the Province, 1. 101-105 ; de- 
ficient rainfall and other causes, loi ; 
the conditions ot its pressure or relief, 
lol ; winter rice the most liable crop 
to fail, loi; its unequal liability in 
different parts, 101, 102, ‘the blackest 
of black spots on the famine map’ in 
North Bihai, 102 ; Onssa now almost 
immune, 102 ; liability of Chola Nag- 
pur due to Its inaccessibility and abori- 
ginal Ignorance and suspicion, 102, 
103, the total area liable to famine 
and Its distribution, 103 ; its dangers 
minimized by industries, canals, and 
railways, 103; the history of famines, 
103-105, their mortality, cost, and the 
measures of relief, 103, 104. 

Famine, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Farasdanga, French settlement outside 
Balasore, ii. 502, all but 38 acres washed 
away, 502. 

Farms, Government, for experiment and 
demonstration, 1. 63, 64; of the Burd- 
wan Raj, 263 ; of the Dumraon Raj, 11. 
72; oftliieHalhwaRaj, 87; atPusa, 141. 

Fatwa, village and lailway station m 
Patna District, 11 20. 

Fauna, of the Province, general view of, 
1. 12, 13; the largest game now con- 
fined to remote tracts and jungles, 13 ; 
tigers scarce, but destructive, 1 3 ; leo- 
paids, deer, wild hog, and m the roclry 
hills bears, common in many parts, 13; 
domestic fauna inferior, 13; fish, 69; 
of Himalayas, 196, 197; of Darjeeling, 
11 195; the cause of many deaths and 
much damage in Khondmals, 280, in 
Singhbhura, 394; very various of 
, Sikkim, 478, 479, of Bhutan, 488. 


Fauna, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Fees, school and college, 1. 162. 

Female education, 1. 159; its special 
difficulties, 159; recent adaptation of 
cumculum to girls, 159 ; the number 
and percentage of girls in primary and 
secondary schools and colleges, 159, 
185 ; encouragement of home study, 1 59 ; 
recent great increase 111 literacy, 161. 

Ferries, over large rivers, i. 100; Pro- 
vincial, District, and municipal, 100, 
their returns, 100 ; steam ferries, 100 ; 
of Calcutta, 408. 

Fevei, 70 per cent, of total mortality 
ascribed to, i. 4 1 ; not always but mostly 
malaria, 41, 151 ; statistics of mortality 
from, 42 ; as a cause of decline of 
population, 37, 452, 453, 466 et passim ; 
malaria of cattle, 66; in jails, 151; 
sale of quinine, 164, 165, ‘Burdwan 
fever,’ 257, 261, 272 et passim', the 
association of malaria with water- 
logging, 298, 299, 358, 425 et passim, 
malaiia and mosquitoes, 358; ‘Nadia 
fever,’ 424, 425 ; the evil reputation of 
Shahabad District, n. 59 ; kaladukha in 
Purnea, 183 ; intlieDarjeelingrurtftj 197. 

Finance, 1. 118-138; its decentralization 
since 1871 by periodical settlements 
between Imperial and ProvincialGovem- 
ments, 118-120, statistics of, 179; the 
land revenue, 121-131, miscellaneous 
revenue, 131-138, tables of Provincial, 
District, and municipal income and 
expenditure, 179-182. 

Fish, fresh and salt water, the principal, 
1. 69, abundant everywhere fiom sea 
to puddle, 69 : eke out the frugal diet 
of the people, 69. 

Fisheries, and their importance to supple- 
ment diet, 1 69, the ubiquity and 
persistence of fishing, from the sea to 
the ditches, 69 ; a hindrance to naviga- 
tion and drainage, 69; the chief fish, 
69 ; fishing rights, 69. 

Floods, I. 1 5 ; due to excessive rainfall, 
of Himalayan rivers, and of embanked 
non-Himalayan, 15; the flood (1787) 
of the llsta and its awful mortality 
from drowning, famine, and disease, 
I5 j 234; recent floods, 15 ; sea-water 
floods due to cyclones and tidal waves, 
15, 16. See also Rivers passim, and 
Embankments. 

Fodder for cattle, generally stall and in- 
sufficient in quantity and quality, 1. 65, 
in forests, 76. 

Food, mainly vegetarian, i 52; of culti- 
vators, three meals a day in East 
Bengal, 52, elsewhere two full meals 
an exception, 52,72 ; fish as an adjunct, 
69; prices of staple grains and salt. 
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173; cost of food to cultivators, 72; 
food of middle class, 73; food-crops, 
58-do ; export of food-grains, 175. 

Forbesganj, village and railway station in 
Purnea District, ii. tpo. 

P'orests, of Province, i. 73-77; the usual 
history of short-sighted and reckless 
exploitation by the Company, 73, of 
subsequent (1S54) reaction, 73; the 
climatic evils of deforestation, 73, 74 ; 
the Conservator of Forests and his staff, 
75 ; division into ‘ reserved,’ ‘protected,’ 
and others, 7q, their protection from 
fire, 76 ; their area, small in the tract 
of Permanent Settlement, 74, 75 ; their 
important trees, 75 ; disposal of timber, 
/.a I 7^ ; lo no special fuel and 

fodder reserves, 76, 77; minor pro- 
ducts, 76; financial results, 77. 

Forests, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Fort William (Calcutta), i. 393, 397. 

Forts and fortifications, at entrance of 
Hooghly river, i. 227, 385, 3S6. 

French settlements, history 01,11.497-502 ; 
Chandernagore (1688), the only settle- 
ment in Bengal, 497. 

Fruits, vegetables, and condiments, i. 61, 
62, 63. 

Fuel, cattle-dung as, i. 62, wood from 
forests, 74, 75, 76; coal, 80. 

G. 

Gaighata Bakshi Khal, improved natural 
waterway in Howrah District, i. 241, 
242, a link between Damodar and 
Rupnarayan rivers, 241. 

Gandak, Great, river of Nepal, the United 
Provinces, and Bengal, i. 214, 215; in 
Bengal quickly becomes deltaic and 
embanked, 215, difficult navigation and 
timber traffic, 215; canals, 215; con- 
fluence with the Ganges and bathing 
festival at Sonpur, 215; its fine rail- 
way bridge, 215. 

Ganges river, i. 6-8, 204-210; rises in 
Tehri State, 204, pierces the Himalayas 
at SukbT, 204, a • considerable stream 
at Hardwar, 205, supplies irrigation 
canals, 205, its passage through the 
United Provinces, 204, 205; in the 
Province of Bengal, 205-210, its tribu- 
taries, 205, its delta betw.een the 
Hooghly (west) and the Meghna(east), 

205, 206, the Sundarbans, 206, its 
bountiful oveiflow in Eastern Bengal, 

206, making it independent of rain and 
■artificial irrigation, 206; the changes 
of its outlets eastwards, 6, 7, 206, 207, 
its great outburst and coalescence with 
the Brahmaputra, 207 ; the constant 
rnaking and unmaking of new channels, 


8, 207, the cause of much litigation, 8 ; 
its sanctity, fairs, festivals, holy places 
and mythology, 207-209; no longer the 
sole but still a great channel of traffic 
between Upper India and the sea-board, 
209, feeding and fed by the railways, 
2og ; its service of steamers, 209 ; rail- 
way bridges, none below Benares, 209, 
its flood discharge and level, 209, 210. 

Gangpur, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
453-456, the amour of the sage with 
the fisherman’s daughter, 454, their 
offspring Vyasa, reputed compiler of 
the Vedas and the Mahabharata, 454 ; 
the sanad of 1899, reissued in 1905, 
454, 455 ; fhe increase in population 
due to the opening of railway, 455 ; 
extensive coal-field soon to be worked, 
456 ; iron and limestone works, 456 ; 
the police on British lines, under chief's 
eldest son as Superintendent, 456. 

Gangtok, capital of Sikkim State and 
residence of Maharaja, ii. 486, 

Ganja {Cannabis sativci), a Government 
monopoly, i. 6t, grown in Rajshahi 
District, 61, its area and yield, 6t, 
excise from, 133, 134; its general 
consumption, especially in wet and 
malarious regions, 133, 134,20 alleged 
cause of lunacy, 164, Su also Intoxi- 
cants. 

Ganutia, village in BIrbhum District, i. 
285 ; the centre of the silk industry, 
285, founded (1786) by Mr. Frushard, 
285. 

Garai, name given to the upper reaches 
of the MadhumatT river, i. 231, 232; 
bibliography, 232. 

Caontias, hereditary headmen and rent 
collectors in Sambalpur, ii. 319, 320. 

Garden Reach,municipalityinTwenty-four 
Parganas District, and industrial subuib 
of Calcutta, i. 386, 3S7. 

Gamlia, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas Distiict, i. 387. 

Ganva, town and chief distributing centre 
of Palamau District, ii. 374, 375. 

Gaya, District in the Patna Division, ii. 
28-55 ; in the north fairly level, south 
towards Chota Nagpur hilly, 28, 29, 
36 ; dependent on iirigation, from river 
canals and indigenous methods, 29, 37, 
38; occasional floods, 32 ; the money 
in the treasury saved by Mr. Money 
during the Mutiny (1857), 32, 33; its 
very high archaeological interest, main- 
ly Buddhist, also Brahmanical, 33, 34 ; 
decrease of population due to plague, 
34; rice and food-crops, 36, 37, im- 
portant growth of poppy, 37 ; mica 
and other minerals, 38; native in- 
dustries, 38, 39; trade and communica- 
tions by rail and road, 39, 40; land 
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revenue and tenures, 41, 42: back- 
ward education, 43 ; bibliography, 44. 

Gaya subdivision, ii. 44. 

Gaya, chief town and, with Sahibganj, 
head-quarters of District, ii. 52-54 ; 
a municipality with railway stations, 
52 ; the famous temple of Vishnupada, 
53, 54, an object of pilgrimage to 
every Hindu, 53 ; its legend, possibly 
an allegory of the victory of Brah- 
manism over Buddhism, 53 ; the greed 
of the Gayawals, hereditary priests, 35, 
54 ; bibliography, 54. 

G.aya and Yama, the lord of hell, legend 
of, ii. 53- 

Gayawals, hereditary priests of great 
temple in Gaya, ii. 54, their monopoly 
and greed, 54. 

Geology, general view of the Province, 
i. 10, II ; Chota Nagpur and the 
Himalayas alone of interest, 1 1 ; the 
coal-bearing strata of the Gondwana 
system, 11 ; of Himalayas, 191-195 ; 
of coal, see Coal; of Districts, given 
in the account of each. 

Geonkhali, village in Midnapore District, 
i. 314. 

Ghatal, subdivision of Midnapore District, 
i. 312,313; fertile but most malarious, 
312 ; the decline of its population and 
notably of Chandrakona town, 313; 
silk factory of Lyons firm at Guruli, 
306. 

Ghatal, municipality and important trade- 
centre in Midnapore District, i. 314. 

Ghdiwali estates, held for protection of 
ghats or hill passes against Marathas 
and plunderers, i. 294; in S.antal Par- 
ganas, ii. 233, granted by Aurangzeb 
in Hazaribagh, 329, recognized (1774) 
by British, 330. 

Ghusuri, suburb of Howrah city, i. 347, 
with jute, cotton, and rope works, 347. 

Gidbaur, village and estate in Monghyr 
District, ii. 158 ; the seat of one of the 
oldest families in Bihar, 15S. 

Giria, in Murshidabad District, scene of 
two important battles (i 740 and 1763), 
i- 453- 

Giiiak, village in Patna District, ii. 20, 
21 ; its legend and interesting ruins, 
20, 21 ; bibliography, 21. 

GirIdJh, subdivision of Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 342. 

Girldlh, municipality and railw.iy station 
in Hazaribagh District, ii. 342, 343; 
centre of the Kaiharbari coal-field, 336, 
342- 

Gneiss of the Himalayas and Chota 
Nagpur, i. 1 1 ; gneissic soils, 55, 
‘ Bengal ’ and ‘ dome ’ gneiss, ii. 30, in 
Monghyr District, I45, 14G. 

Gobardanga, municipality and railway 


station in Twenty-four Parganas, i. 3S7, 
38S, the place where Krishna tended 
his flocks, 3S7, his milkmaids, 3SS. 

Gobindnr, subdivision of Manbhum Dis- 
trict, ii. 3SS, 389 : the Jherria coal- 
field, 389. 

Gobindur, village in Manbhum District, 
ii. 390. 

Godda, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 

ii. 2351 236. 

Godda, village in 5.10131 Parganas, ii. 
239- 

Gogra, or Ghagra (‘rattling’), the great 
river of Oudh, i. 210, 211 ; in Bengal 
joins the Ganges, 210, its marts, towns, 
bridges, and ferries, 21 1. 

Goitre, prevalent along the Kamla river, 
ii. 183, in Darjeeling, 197. 

Gold-washing and mining, i. Sr ; auri- 
ferous schists (mostly unprofitable) of 
Chota Niigpur, ii. 347, 355, 376, 383, 
399; auriferous alluvium of Mayur- 
bhanj State, 439. 

Gondwana (geological) system, and its 
coal-bearing strata, i. il, 25S, 259, 276, 
2S8, ii. 30. 

Gopalganj, subdivision of Saran District, 
ii. 85, 86. 

Gopalganj, village in Saran District, ii. 88. 

Government, i. 105-118; Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretariat, and Board of 
Revenue, 105; nine (till 1905) Com- 
missioners of Divisions, 106; forty- 
seven Magistrates and Collectors of 
Districts, 106; 134 subdivisions of 
Districts, 106, 107; 569 police circles 
or thanas, the last and smallest units 
of .administration, 107 ; of Native 
States, 108-112 ; legislation, 112, 113 ; 
justice, 113-117; registration, 117, 
II 8. 

Government House at Calcutta, begun 
(*797); >• 412, India to ‘be governed 
from a palace, not from a counting- 
house’ (Marquis Wellesley), 412. 

Governor-General in India, the original 
title, i. 3, also (1774-1S54) Governor 
of Bengal, 29, authorized (1S36) to 
nominate a Deputy-Governor in his 
absence, 30, relieved (1S54) of direct 
administration of Bengal by appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor, 30. 

Grasses {sabai and other), for thatching, 
i. 62, for tlie making of twine, ro[K.-, 
and paper, 62, 76. 

Greeks, the, Alexander’s invasion, i. 18; 
the kingdom of Seleucus, and his cession 
of territory to Chandragupta, 18, the 
report of his ambassador, Megasthencs, 
18, 19. 

Gumla, subdivision of Ranchi District, 
iL 360. 

Gamla, village in lianchl District, ii. 361. 
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Gunnies, gunny-bags, industry of, i. 363. 

Ciuns, famous manufacture of shot-guns 
at Monghyr, i. 84, declining for various 
reasons alleged, 84, guns still exported, 
_ 84, ii. 152, 153. 

Guptas, the Hindu dynasty of (350-528), 
at Patna, i. rp, ii. 24, the fanaticism 
against Buddhism of Sasanka, their 
last king, i. 20, 253. 

Gnrils, teachers at primary schools, i. 
^54> ^58, 159, 160; training school for, 
in Santal Parganas, ii. 234. 

H. 

Ilajlpur, subdivision of Muzaffarpur Dis- 
trict, ii. iig. 

Hajipur, municipality in Muzaffarpur 
District, of antiquity and former great- 
ness, ii. 120, 1 21; twice taken by 
Akbar, 120, 121 ; its commercial im- 
portance due to its triple water and 
also railway communication, I2i; the 
peculiar mosque of its founder, 121. 

Haldibari, town and railway station in 
Cooch Behar State, ii. 419) a centre 
of the jute trade, 419. 

Halisahar, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 388 ; noted home 
of pandits, 388. 

Hand and home industries, i. 82-86 ; 
former celebrity and export of indi- 
genous, 82, 403, now suffering from 
foreign competition of cheaper and 
inferior products, 82, 84, 403. 

Harbours, principal, i. Jo, all up the 
rivers, none on the alluvial coast, 10. 

Harua, village in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 388, annual fair in honour 
of a Pir, 388. 

Hastings, Warren, his reform of the 
administration of Bengal, i. 29, 30; 
founded (1781) the Calcutta Madrasa, 
153 ; his country-house at Alipore now 
residence of Lieutenant-Governor, 413; 
his favourite residence in Calcutta now 
guesthouse for Native chiefs, 413; im- 
prisoned at Mnrshidabad (I757)> 45 ^> 
and afterwards Political Resident, 458, 
assistant, and his first wife’s tomb, at 
Cossimbazar, 453 ; the wealth and high 
positions of his banians and their de- 
scendants, 453,454; transferred (i_72f) 
the Supreme Courts from Mnrshidabad 
to Calcutta, 456, 457 ; built the granary 
at Patna, ii. 18 ; his interference (1773) 
invoked in Cooch Behar, 410. 

Hathwa Raj, estate, for the most part in 
Saran District, ii. 86, 87; its extent, 
revenue, &c., 86 ; history of the most 
ancient family, 86, 87 ; the splendid 
p.alace and model farm of the Maharaja, 

87. 


Hazaribagh, District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division, ii. 326-345 ; rocks, ravines, 
hills, and cultivated plateaux, 326, 327 ; 
Archaean geology and coal-bearing 
Gondwana rocks, 327 ; large game of 
the jungle, 328; temperature generally 
moderate, 32S, heavy death-rate from 
fever and cholera, 330 ; loose relations 
with the Mughal empire, 328, 329 ; 
ceded (1765) as part of Bihar, 329; 
Jain temples at Parasnath, 330; the 
population kept down by migration to 
more fertile or industrial tracts, 331 ; 
rice the most important crop, 33a ; 
mica and other minerals from the veins 
of pegmatite, 334, tin , lead, and copper, 
335) the coal-field and mines of Girldih, 
336, other coal-bearing rocks, not 
regularly worked, 337 ; railways and 
branch line to coal-mines, 338, 18S 
miles of metalled roads, 338 ; severe 
famine of 1897, 33S, the objection of 
the natives to relief works, 338 ; succes- 
sion to land by primogeniture, 339 ; 
education very backward, 34I ; biblio- 
graphy, 341. 

Hazaribagh subdivision, ii. 341, 342. 

Hazaribagh town, municipality and head- 
quarters of District, ii. 343; once a 
cantonment, broken up (1874) by 
enteric fever, 343 ; reformatory (and 
industrial) school for 357 boys, 343. 

Heber, Bishop, Chantrey’s monumental 
figure of, in Calcutta Cathedral, i. 415. 

Hemp drugs, i. 6j, lao, 132. See also 
Caiija. 

Henckell, Mr., Judge (j 782) and Magis- 
trate of Jessore, his attempt to reclaim 
and settle the Sundarb.ans, i, 375, 465 ; 
his three market-places, 487. 

Hijili, site of old village in Midnapore 
District, i. 314, 315 ; Job Charnock’s 
defence (16S7) of, against Mughals for 
four months, 301, 314, sailed thence to 
foundCalcutta,3r4; bibliography, 315. 

Hijili Tidal (navigation) Canal, in 
Midnapore District, i. 244. 

Hill system, of Province, i. 5, 6 ; of Dis- 
tricts, given in the account of each. 

Hilsa, village in Patna District, ii. 21. 

Himalayas, the (‘abode of snow’), in 
the Province, i. 5, 6, 188 ; from Dar- 
jeeling, ii. 193, X94, of Sikkim, 476, 
477, 486, of Bhutan, 486, 487, 496, 
general view of, i. 187-200 ; our im- 
perfect knowledge of, 187,188 et passim, 
their e.\tent, 1S7, political distribution, 
187: a series of high ranges with 
diverging spurs (Outer Himalayas) end- 
ing abruptly, iSS ; the final and lowest 
range of Siwaliks, 18S; the range 
between India and Tibet, a true water- 
shed, t8S; scenery, snow-line, and 
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protruding glaciers, 188, 189 ; the 
source of the Indo - Gangetic river 
system, 189; higher peaks, valleys, 
and lakes, 190; geology, 191-195, 
their origin in a great buckle of the 
earth’s crust in late Tertiary era, 191, 
192; minerals, 195; flora, 195, rgfl, 
fauna, 196, 197; tribes, religions, and 
languages, 197, 198; crops and forests, 
198, 199; communications, railways, 
roads, bridges, passes to Tibet, 199 ; 
bibliography, 199, 200. 

Hindol, Tributary Stale of Onssa, 11. 
447- 

Hindus and Hinduism, archaeology and 
architecture, 1. 32, 33, numerical 

strength, 46, less increase than 
Islam, 47, converts from Animism, 47, 
Its division into Vaishnavism and 
Sivaism conventional and often in- 
applicable, 47 ; the popular religion 
a mixture of Hinduism with Animism, 

47, 48, a propitiation of minor deities 
and spirits, generally evil, 47, the 
stocks and stones of Animist-woiship 
side by side with orthodox Hindu 
temples, 48; the numerous following 
of inspired teachers and of alleged 
incarnations, 48 ; the various archi- 
tecture of the temples, 48 ; its pervading 
effect on Muhammadanism, 48, 49 , 
higher literacy of, 160, 161 , the legend 
of Gaya, 11. 53, a suggested allegory 
of the victory of Brahmanism over 
Buddhism, 53 : Buddh Gaya sacred to 
Hindus as well as Buddhists, 50, 51 ; 
the worship of Jagannath a reconcilia- 
tion of all native beliefs, 11. 306. 

Historic areas, 1. 251-255. 

History, of Province, 1. 16-31, see also 
Bengal ; of Districts and of many towns, 
given in the account of each. 

Hisua, town and railway station in Gaya 
District, 11. 54. 

Hiiien Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim and 
writer ot seventh century A D , his 
refeience to Bihai, 1 19. to the king- 
doms of Bengal, 19 (i/r) , description 
ol Tamlfik, 301, 317; Rangamati, 
possibly the site of the chief monastery 
mentioned by him, 461 ; his stay at 
Baragaon, 11. 18; on Patna, 23, 24; 
on Kajgir, 27; in Gaya Distnct, 33, 

48, 50 , on Masar, 72 ; Asoka’s pillar at 
Basarh identified by his descnption,i2o 

IIo (MnndarT, //aro = ‘ a man,’ 1. 250), 
aboriginal tribe of Chota Nagpun, 1. 
249, the Larka (or ‘fighting’ Kols), 
249 ; Animists, 249 ; bow and arrow, 
the national weapon, 249; their wealth 
and exclusiveness, 249; the absurdly 
high bnde-price (ten to thirty head of 
cattle, compared with Munda, 3), 249, 


the large number of adult unmarried 
girls, 249 ; the futile British attempts 
(1820-30) to reduce them under the 
Rajas of Singhbhum, 11 395, 396 , 
Wilkinson’s settlement (1836) of them 
under a Bntish oflScer, 396 ; their using 
in 1857, 396; their subsequent pacifi- 
cation, partial self-government, and 
civilization, 396, 397, 398, on the 
Government estate of Kolhan, 403, 404 

Hooghly river, i. 222-228 ; the most 
westerly and commercially the most 
important channel ol the Ganges to the 
sea, 222, formed by the confluence of 
the Nadia livers, 217, 222, and supplied 
also with water from Chota Nagpur, 
222, and fiom infiltration, 223; its 
tides and ‘ bore,’ 223 , its former 
course, 223, 224; its 64 miles from 
Santipur to Calcutta, 224, 225, the 
silting -up of old ports, 225; the 
shifting, dangerous, and difficult So 
miles Irom Calcutta to Sagar Island, 
225-228, Its sandbanks, shoals, and 
bar, 225, 226, the failure to control 
the channels, 226 ; soundings, surveys, 
and pilotage, 226; refuges for ship- 
wrecked, 227; the cantilever bridge 
at Naihati, pontoon at Howrah, 227 , 
canals and creeks, 227 ; scenery of the 
banks, 227, 22S; the foits at the 
entrance, 227 

Hooghly (Hugh), Distnct in the Burdwan 
Division, 1 31S-338; a low-lymg, 

swampy, most unhealthy tract, save 
the high banks of the Hooghly river, 

319, 321, subject to damp and floods, 
320; history of foreign settlements till 
its assignment (1759, 1765) to British, 

320, 321 ; high density and extremely 
low birth-rate and dependence on immi- 
gration, 321, 322; rice the principal 
crop, 323, orchards and gardens of 
Hooghly bank, 318; silk, cotton, and 
jute industries, 323, 324, excellent 
transport by lail, river, canal, and road, 
324, 325 ; high (for Bengal) Permanent 
Settlement, 326 ; high female literacy, 
327, 328; bibliography, 328. 

Hooghly subdivision, i 328, 329 

Hooghly town, head-quarters of District, 
I- 332 > 333> with Chinsuia a joint 
mamcipality, 333; the Portuguese 
settlement (1537), 352, stormed and 
massacred (1632) by Shah Jahan, 
332; English factory (1651) founded 
through Surgeon Boughton, 332 ; first 
collision (1686) with Mughal govern- 
ment, 320, 333; now with Chinsura 
a decadent place, 333; the modem 
(1861) Imambara, Shiah mosque, 333 

Hook-swinging, religious, the modem 
substitute of a belt for a hook, i. 337. 
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and of merry-go-rounds for the swing, 

54 - 

Hospitals and dispensaries, i. 163, statis- 
tics of, 1S6 ; of Calcutta, 420, 421 ; for 
pilgrims at Purl, ii. 305. 

flostels, for college students not living 
at home, &c., i. 157; in Calcutta for 
Hindus and for Muhammadans, 419, 
statistics and finance of, 419, 420. 

Howrah {^Hdbara ) , District in the Burdwan 
Division, i. 338-351 ; alluvial and, 
between the Plooghly and Damodar, 
depressed, swampy, and unwholesome, 
339i 340, liable to floods, cyclones, and 
earthquakes, 339, 340 ; rice and other 
crops, 341 ; home industries insignifi- 
cant, 342, enormous development of 
European factories, 342, 343, 347, 348 ; 
trade and communications by railway, 
road, river, and canal, 343 ; extensive 
embankments and drainage, 344, 345 ; 
high literacy, 345 ; bibliography, 346. 

Howrah subdivision, i. 346. 

Howrah city, for 7 miles on right bank 
of Hooghly opposite Calcutta and con- 
nected by a pontoon bridge, i. 347- 
350; head-quarters of District. 347; 
its gradual and modem growth into 
a great industrial centre with forty 
registered factories, 347, 348; its large 
population and overcrowding, 348 ; 
municipality, 348, 349, the good and 
evil of the new water-works, 349 ; its 
railway services, 349 ; Civil Engineer- 
ing College, 349, 350. 

Humayun, Mughal emperor, his victories 
and defeats, i. 23; his six months of 
dissipation in Bengal, 23, the loss of 
his empire to Sher Shah, 23, ii. 58, its 
recovery after Sher Shah’s death, i. 23. 

Hurpa ban, head-wave (or ‘ bore’) of 
rapidly rising rivers, i. 288. 

I. 

Ichamatl, river of Nadia District, i. 221, a 
deep and always navigable stream, 221. 

Ham Bazar, village in Birbhum District, 

i. 285- 

.Imambara {‘house of prayer’), at 
Hooghly, i. 333, its endowment, 465 ; 
at Murshidabad, 458. 

Import duties, on different articles, i. 137, 
138, total revenue from, 137, 138. Sec 
also Customs. 

Imports and exports, principal articles of 
foreign trade, i. 88-91 ; tables of prin- 
cipal articles and values, 174-176; of 
Calcutta, 404. 

Income-tax : staff for assessment and 
collection of, i. 136 ; 4 pies on non- 
agricultural incomes of from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000, 136, 5 pies on larger 


incomes, 136; net revenue from, 136, 
137 ; incidence per head and number of 
assessees, 137, of Calcutta, 409, 410. 

Income (and expenditure), tables of Pro- 
vincial, District, and municipal, i. 179- 
182. See also Revenue. 

Indebtedness, agricultural, not so acute as 
elsewhere and therefore not so seriously 
studied, i. 64; the protection of ryots 
from the foreclosing of money-lenders, 
64, 65, and from arbitrary enhance- 
ments of rents, 64, 70, by enactments 
and survey and record- of-rights now in 
progress, 64 ; a common rate of interest 
36 per cent., 65 ; special procedure of 
courts in cases of debt in Santal Par- 
ganas, 220, 231. 

Indigo, its decreasing area, i. 61, 424 
et passim, its growth, plantations, and 
yield, 6r, its organization, 61, ii. 131, 
is being replaced by sugar-cane, i. 60, 
ii. 80, 113, 131 ; Patna Division main 
seat of industry, ii. 2 ; in Saran District, 
growth. So, manufacture, 81, in Cham- 
paran, 96, 97, history and present state 
in Muzaffarpur, nr, 112; Pandaul, in 
Darbhanga, once the largest concern in 
the world, 131. 

Indigo planters, practically landlords of 
half Champaran District, ii. 97, 102, 
of one-sixth of Muzaffarpur, 112 ; their 
arrangements with the cultivators, ii. 97. 

Indigo riots (i860) of Nadia District, i. 
424. 

Industrial schools, i. 160; in Santal Par- 
ganas, ii. 234, 235. 

Industries, of jails, i. 151, 152. See also 
Arts and Manufactures, Hand Indus- 
tries. 

Infant marriage, i. 43. 

Infant mortality, very high, as elsewhere 
in India, i. 42 ; only 73 per cent, of 
children survive their first year, 42. 

Inlay work with horn, ivory, and silver, 
i. 85, 86. 

Inoculation (small-pox), formerly wide- 
spread and still secretly practised, i. 
164; its ceremonial and performance 
described, 164, the caste (Deohars) of 
inoculators peculiar to Darbhanga Dis- 
trict, ii. 128; prevalence of small-pox 
in Cuttack attributed to inoculation, 
259, action taken against professional 
inoculators, 259; forbidden in Orissa 
States, 436. 

Intoxicants, drugs and liquors, their sale 
watched and guarded by Government, 
i. 120, 134! the popular attitude towards 
their consumption, 134. 

Iron, mining, localities and output, i. 80, 
81; failure to make steel, 81, 272; 
duty on imported iron and steel, 137 ; 
of Barul in Burdwan District, 264, 272 ; 
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in Sambalpur, ii. 317; in Hazaribagh, 
335 ; in Palamau District, 371 ; in 
M^bhum, 383 ; excellent iron ores 
of Mayurbhanj State, 429, 439 ; con- 
cession granted in Gangpur State, 456. 

Iron, (hand) industries of, i. 84; iron 
and brass foundries, 87, 88 ; manufac- 
ture of railway plant at Barakar, 272 ; 
and at Jamalpur, ii. 159. 

Irrigation, of Province, i. 66-69, parts 
unknown, and nowhere so essential as 
elsewhere, 66 ; less than 1,300 square 
miles (only 2 per cent, each of rice 
and of wheat) irrigated from Govern- 
ment canals, 66, rya ; the principal 
crops irrigated, 66 ; the three important 
systems of irrigation canals, also navi- 
gable, 66, 67, their mileage and area 
supplied, 167, financial .and other 
statistics, 172; ‘minor’ works, 68; 
water rate for fields actually irrigated, 
68 : indigenous irrigation from reser- 
voirs and channels, rarely from wells, 
55, 68; water-lifts, 68, 69. 

Irrigation, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Islands, off the mouths of rivers, as part 
of land formation, numerous, i. to, 
128 ; botany of, la. 

IswarTpur, village in Khulna District, i. 
487 ; former capital of Pratapaditya, 
487 ; bibliography, 487. 

J. 

Jagannath, ‘the Lord of the world,’ his 
shrine at Purl, ii. 305-308; the early 
history of his image. 305, 306 ; the 
present temple built in the second half 
of twelfth century, 306, by Choda 
Ganga, now represented by Raja of 
Khurda, 292, 307 ; its rapid rise to 
fame and wealth, 306, 307 ; the organi- 
zation of the service of the temple, 307, 
the excessive liberality of the pilgrims 
to the pandas, 308, their frequent 
destitution and need of relief for food 
and return journey, 308, the relief 
fund, 308, description of s.acred enclo- 
sure, 307, the bloodless offerings with 
one exception, 307 ; the great car 
festival, 307, 30S, the dragging of the 
car for a mile from the temple to the 
conntiy-honse of the god, 307, 308, 
taking sometimes days, sometimes 
hour.s, 308 ; the popular (foreign) idea 
of pious self-immolation under the 
wheels groundless and inconsistent 
with the worship, 308 ; the popularity 
of Jagannath as the god of the people, 
306, the Catholicism or eclecticism of 
the cult, 307, embracing all native 
faiths, rejecting none, 307 ; the equality 


of highest and lowest and no caste 
in the sacramental eating of the holy 
food, 307, its resemblance to Buddhism 
and possible development from, 307, 
the likeness between the images and 
the Buddhist wheel and trident, 307; 
records of the temple, i. 21 and note, 
ii. 307, bibliography, 309; the timber 
for the cars supplied by Raja of Das- 
palla in place of tribute, 452. 

Jagdispur, municipality in Shahabad 
District, ii. 72, the centre of the 
sugar trade, 72. 

Jahanabad, subdivision of Gaya District, 
ii. 45. 

Jahanabad, town and railway station in 
Gaya District, ii. 54, 55. 

Jahangira, island in the Ganges in Bhagal- 
pnr District, ii. 178; bibliography, 178. 

Jails, of Province, i. 151, 152; modern 
administration (1877-81) under an 
Inspector-General, 151 ; tuberculosis in, 
151 ; the rapid fall in jail mortality, 
15 1 ; jail industries, 151, 152; statis- 
tics of, 1S3; of Calcutta, to be trans- 
ferred to Alipore, 418; cerebro-spinal 
fever endemic in Bhagalpur jail, ii. 177. 

Jails, Police and, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Jains and Jainism, rise in Magadha, i. 18, 
252, spread (150 B.C.) in Orissa, 21, 
displaced (a.D. 200-640) by Buddhism, 
21 ; archaeology, 32 ; their present 
number, 51 ; Sonbhandar cave at 
32) ii. 27, 28, temples near 
Bhagalpur of Oswal sect, 167 ; ancient 
and mediaeval rock caves and tem- 
ples with carvings and inscriptions 
on Khandgiri hill, 302, 303 ; their 
sacred hill with temples of Parasnath, 
344, 345 ; their legends and many re- 
mains in Manbhum, 378, 379, 390 
et passim, in Singhbhum, 397; colossal 
figures of their hierarchs, 389; burying- 
place at Pawapuri, 27. 

Jajpur, subdivision of Cuttack District, 
ii. 260. 

Jajpur, municipality in Cuttack District, 
ii. 262, 263; once capital of Orissa, 
262; interesting temples, sun-pillar, 
mutilated figures of deities, 262 ; grim 
seven ‘ mothers of the earth,’ 262 ; fine 
mosque, 263. 

Jalangl, or Kharia, river, offshoot of 
Ganges, i. 219, 220, once the principal 
outlet of the Ganges, 219; its marts 
and trade, 220. 

Jalapahar, hill in Darjeeling District, ii. 
212, barracks and convalescent depot, 
212. 

Jaleswar (or Jellasore), village and rail- 
way station in Balasore District, ii. 278. 

Jamalpur, municipality in Monghyr Dis- 
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trict, ii. 158, 159; railway station and 
largest workshops in India, 159; no 
water-works, l.sg. 

James and Mary Sands, dangerous shoal 
in Ilooghly river, i. 315, named after 
a shipwreck (1694), 326; its causes, 
pd. 315; the precautions taken against 
its dangers, 226 ; schemes for avoiding 
or regulating the shoal, 236, 227. 

Jamtara, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 
ii. 237 ; coal-field, 228. 

Jamtara, village in Santal Parganas, ii. 

23<3- 

Jamul, subdivision of Monghyr District, 
ii. 157. 


Jamul, village and railway station in 
Monghyr District, ii. 159. 

Jamuna river, i. 223, deltaic distributary 
of the Ganges, 232, name of a section 
of the Ichamali, 322, always deep and 
navigable, 232. 

Jangipur, subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, i. 448, 449. 

Jangipur, municipality in Murshidabad 
District, i. 453, 454; now and of old a 
centre of the silk tr.ade. 454 ; chief toll 
station for boats going up river, 454. 

Jaynagar, village in Darbhanga District, 
ii. lAO ; mud fort attributed to Ala-ud- 
din, king (1493-1518) of Bengal, 140. 

Jelep La, pass (14,390 feet) between 
Sikkim and Tibet, ii. 486; the prin- 
cipal trade-route between Tibet and 
British India, 4SC. 

Jessore, District in thePresidencyDivision, 
i. 461-476 ; central portion of delta, 
461, divided into (i) a tract now raised 
by fluvial deposits above inundation, 
461, 462, thickly populated, but de- 
prived of fertile silt, 462, 467, and (3) 
low-lying, most unhe-althy but fertile 
swamps, 462, 466, 467; numerous 
water- courses, 463, 469, 470 ; ancient 
history, 463, 464, past anrl present 
history of Rajas of Jessore or Chanchra, 
464, 465; taken over (1781) by British, 
465; decrease of population, 466-, rice, 
date-palms for sugar, and other crops, 
467, 468 ; native and declining sugar 
industries, 46S, 469 ; communications, 

469, 470 ; extensive subdivision of land, 

470, 8 acres average holding of ryots, 
471 ; education below expectation, 471, 
472; bibliography, 473, 

Je.ssore subdivision, i. 473. 

Jessore town, head-quarters of District, 
i. 474, municipality and railway station, 
474; residence of Raja, 474; news- 
paper and magazines, 474. 

Jews, in Calcutta, i. 401 ; Ezra Hospital 
for, 421. 

Jhalida, municipality in ManbhDm Dis- 
trict, ii. 390. 
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Jhanjharpur, village and railway station 
in Darbhanga District, ii. 140. 

Jhankars, or village priests in Sambalpur, 
ii- 3*4 : t'wir good status and position, 
314; the greater eflicacy of their 
appeals to indigenous (Dravidian) gods 
of the soil, 314. 

Jhenida, subdivision of Jessore District, 


>• 472, 473- 

Jhenida, village in Jessore District, i. 


474. 475- 

Jhingergacha, village and railw.ay station 
in Jessore District, i. 475. 

Jhiim, or shifting cultivation in jungles, i. 
5**, 57 ; the danger of fires spreading, 
76 ; now with few exceptions prohi- 
bited, 76. 

Jiaganj, industrial village in JIurshidabad 
District, i. 454. 

Jungle Malials, a vague term applied to 
some early British possessions, i. 253, 
later a separate District, 233, finally 
(•833) redistributed among adjoining 
Districts, 353. 

Justice, civil : courts of, the High Court, 
i. 113, ti4, subordinate courts, 114; 
statistics of suits, 1 1 5. 

Justice, civil and criminal, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Justice, criminal: courts of, the High 
Court, i. 116, Courts of Session, 116, 
Magistrates of three classes, 113, statis- 
tics of criminal justice, i lO note, \ ii. 

Jute, hand industry of, bags, ropes, cloth, 
&c., i. S3, 86. 

Jute, the discovery (1832) at Dundee of 
its use as a substitute for hemp, i. 86, 
and now for cotton and silk, 86 ; with 
rice grown almost e.xclusively in the 
wet eastern Districts, 56, the tract in 
North and East Bengal the largest jute- 
growing area in the world, 60, its area 
and yield, 60; no longer sent raw to 
Dundee and Europe, 86, but manu- 
factured in the country, 86 ; in Cooch 
Bebar, ii. 412. 

Jute mills and presses on the Hooghly, 
their rapid growth in number and im- 
portance, i.86, consume half the Bengal 
jute, 87 : statistics of looms, hands, and 
increasing value of exports, 87, 174, 


175- , . 

Jute trade, its channels, 1. 90, 
exports of, 87, 174, 175. 


value of 


K. 

Kachua village, founded by Mr. Henckell, 
in Khulna District, i. 4S7. 

Kaib.artta, Rajas of Tamluk, i. 301, 317, 
palace of present, 318 ; the prcdomin.ant 
caste of Midnaporc and Nadia Dis- 
tricts, 303, 426, elsewhere, 46. 
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Kaimur Hills, the eastern portion, 300 
miles long, of the Vindhyas, i. 201, 202 ; 
the saucer-shaped fertile valleys in their 
summits, 201 ; rude drawings and pre- 
historic implements found in caves, 
201. 

Kalahandl (formerly Karond), Feudatory 
State, ii. 469-472 ; the sanguinary rising 
(1882) of the Khonds against the intru- 
sion of immigrant cultivators, 470; the 
present Raja a minor, 470. 

Kdladukha, virulent, probably malarial, 
fever with pigmentation of the skin, ii. 
183. 

Kali Ghat, Calcutta, its great sanctity, i. 
414, the endowed temple, 414. 

Kaliganj, village in Khulna District, i. 
487. 

Kalimpong (or Dalingkot), estate in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 208, 209, much of 
it reserved for native cultivation, 208 ; 
the khds mahdls or State lands occupied 
by most of the inhabitants, 208 ; the 
system of revenue, 209; bibliography, 
209. 

Kalimpong, village in Darjeeling District, 
ii.2i2,ai3; mart for Tibetan wool , &c., 
213 ; the great agricultural show of Ben- 
gal for produce and stock, 213; Colonial 
Homes of Church of Scotland for poor 
Europeans and Eurasians, 213. 

Kalna, subdivision of Burdwan District, 
i. 270. 

Kalna, municipality in Burdwan District, 
i. 274, before the railway an important 
river-port, 274. 

Kamarhati, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 388, 389 ; the group 
of temples called Rani Rasmani’s 
Nabaratna, 3S8, 389. 

Kamatapur, ruins of an extensive city in 
Cooch Behar State, ii. 419; bibliography, 
419. 

Kanchrapara, village and important rail- 
way station in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 389. 

Kandi, subdivision of Murshidabad Dis- 
trict, i. 449. 

Kandi, municipality in Murshidabad Dis- 
trict, i. 454, 455 ; the residence of the 
wealthy and devout Rajas of Paikpara, 
434, descended from a banian of Warren 
Hastings, 454, the celebrated sraddha 
or funeral of his mother, costing 20 
lakhs, 434. 

Kaitkar, nodular limestone, widely dis- 
tributed, i. 82. 

Kanpur, capital of Narsinghpur State, ii. 
-'WS.. 

Kanthira, capital of Athmallik State, ii. 
, 447 - 

Kantilo, village in Khandpara State, ii. 
45 °- 


Kapilmuni, village with large fair in Khul- 
na District, i. 487. 

Karagola, village in Pnmea District, ii. 
190, igr, on the old route from Cal- 
cutta to Darjeeling, 19 1 ; fair, once 
much frequented, 191. 

Karamnasa (‘destroyer of religious merit ’) 
river, i, 213, 214, Kommenases of 
Arrian, 213; falls into the Ganges at 
Chausa, 213; its high and beautiful 
falls, 214; legendary explanation of its 
name, 214, real as the boundary of non- 
Aryan kingdom of Magadha, 214. 

Karangarh, hill or plateau in Bhagalpnr 
District, ii. 178, 179; remains of a 
famous pre-Buddhist fort, 179 ; Saiva 
temples, one old, 179 ; religious fair, 
179; once the lines of Clevland’s Hill 
Rangers, 179. 

Karanjia, village in Mayurbhanj State, ii. 

441. 

Kama Snvama, ancient kingdom, i. 253, 
its fanatical king Sasanka, the last of the 
Guptas, 20, 253; its capital identified 
with Rangamati, 461. 

Kartabhajas, worshippers of the Karta or 
‘headman,’ i. 48, 426, 427; a later off- 
shoot of Vaishnavas, 426, recruit from 
all castes and religions, 427. See also 
Chaitanya, Vaishnavas. 

Kasba, village and railway station in 
Purnea District, ii. 191 ; centre of grow- 
ing jute trade, 191. 

Katihar, town and important railway 
junction in Pnmea District, ii. 191. 

Katwa subdivision of Burdwan District, i. 
269, 270. 

Katwa, municipality in Burdwan District, 
1. 274, 275, once of strategical and still, 
to Vaishnavas, of religions importance, 
274 ; its trade declining through silt and 
the railway, 274. 

Kedgeree (AVieyW), village, formerly im- 
portant anchorage, in Midnapore Dis- 
trict, i. 315 ; old English burial-ground, 

. 31 . 6 - 

Kendrapara, subdivision of Cuttack Dis- 
trict, ii. 259, 260. 

Kendrapara, municipality in Cuttack Dis- 
trict, ii. 263. 

Kenduli, village in Blrbhiim District, i. 
285 ; birthplace of Jayadeva, author of 
the Gitagovinda, 2S3 ; his festival, 285. 

Keonjhar, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 

442, 443; disputed succession and 
risings of 1861 and 1891, 443. 

Keonjhar town, capital of State, ii. 444. 

Kesabpur, village in Jessore District, i. 

. 

Kesariya, village in Champaran District, 
ii. 103; mound and Buddhist r/rr/n, 103. 

Khagaria, town and railway station in 
Monghyr District, ii. 159. 
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Khaganl, rising tow in Patna District, ii. 
21, close to Dinapore railway station, 
21. 

Khana, village in Burdwan District, i. 275 ; 
an important railway junction, 275. 

Khanakul, village in Hooghly District, i. 

333 , 334 - 

Khandgiri, hill in Purl District, ii. 301- 
303 ; rock-caves, ancient (from 155 B.c.) 
and mediaeval, occupied for fourteen 
centuries by Jain monks, 302, with 
carvings and inscriptions, 302 ; several 
described, 302 ; later temples, visited 
annually by Jain merchants from Cut- 
tack, 302 ; bibliography, 303. 

Khandpara, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 

449, 450. 

Khanja All {pb. 1459), Muhammadan 
adventurer, pioneer settler and ruler 
of the Sundarbans, i. 373, 463, 478; 
remains of his mosques and tombs in 
Khulna District, 478, 4S6. 

Kharagpur, village in Monghyr District, 
ii. 159; part of the Darbhanga Raj, 
159; irrigation works of the estate, 
152, 1.39 ; the rise and fall of the old 
Rajas, 148. 

Kharakpur, village and important railway 
junction in Midnapore District, i. 315, 
316. 

Kharar, municipality in Midnapore Dis- 
trict, i. 316. 

Khardah, village and place of pilgrimage 
in Twenty-four Parganas District, i. 
389 ; railway station and fine temple, 

389- 

Kharsawan,ChotaNagpur Feudatory State, 
ii. 472-474; political relations, i. in, 
112 ; history of ruling family, ii. 473 1 
present chief a minor, 473 ; a railvray 
with station at Amda, 474 ; signs of ex- 
tensive old copper-mines, 47a, and of a 
present supply, 474. 

Khiching, village in Mayurbhanj State, ii. 
441 ; interesting group of temples and 
archaeological ruins and remains, 441 ; 
bibliography, 441. 

Khirpai, municipality in Midnapore Dis- 
trict, i. 316. 

Khondraals, subdivision of Angul District, 
ii. 2S7. 288 ; decrease of population due 
to disease and scarcity, 287 ; head- 
quarters at Phnlbani, 288. 

Khonds, the, a Dravidian race, in Khond- 
mals, ii. 287, 288, a distinct nationality 
in history, language (Kond or Kui), 
law, and custom, 287 ; their habit of 
human sacrifice to the earth-goddess, 
2S7, their belief that only blood could 
give colour to turmeric, their chief crop, 
287; thevictimskidnapped or purchased 
by their serfs, the Pans, 288 ; the diffi- 
cult suppression of the habit, 281, 282, 
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288 ; their tenures, marriage customs, 
and deities, 288 ; bibliography, 288 ; 
the Khond chief of Ranpnr, 451 ; their 
independence and risings against oppres- 
sion, 450, 438, 467 et passim, sanguinary 
of 1882 in Kalahandi State, 469. 

Khulna, District ofthe Presidency Division, 

i. 476-489, formed (1882) out of Jessore 
and Twenty-four Parganas Districts, and 
partaking of many of their characteris- 
tics, generally malarious swamps and 
rivers, 476, 477 ; abundance of tigers 
and game, 478 ; rice crops and date- 
palms grown for sugar, 480; forests, 
481 ; declining manufacture of sugar and 
molasses, 481 ; railw.iy and roads, 482 ; 
extensive and important water com- 
munications, 482 ; occasional famine 
due to deficient rainfall and Hoods of 
salt water, 483 ; education below ex- 
pectation, 485 ; bibliography, 485. 

Khulna subdivision, i. 485. 

Khulna tow, head-quarters of District 
and a municipality, i. 487, 488 ; a rail- 
way terminus and centre of river routes, 
488 ; practically the capital of the Sun- 
darbans, and for long of commercial 
importance, 488. 

Kbunti, subdivision of Ranchi District, ii. 
360. 

Khunti, village in Ranchi District, ii. 
36I' 

Khurda, subdivision of Puri District, ii. 

299, 300 ; a profitable and contented 
Government estate, 300 ; bibliography, 

300. _ 

Khurda village, once head-quarters of Puri 
District, ii. 303 ; the fort stormed in 
the rising of 1804, 291. 

Khurda, the Rajas of, representatives of 
the independent kings of Orissa, and 
hereditary superintendents of temple of 
Jagannath, ii. 292,307. the rising (1804) 
ofthe Raja, 291, his defeat and imprison- 
ment till 1807, 291, joined the faiks in 
the rebellion of 1817, 292, deported and 
imprisoned till death (1817), 292; the 
last Raja sentenced (1878) for murder to 
penal servitude for lile, 292 ; the pre- 
sent, sweeper to Jae^l'nath, 307, has 
delegated his hereditary superinten- 
dence, 292. 

Khwaja Khizr, a pre-eminent hero-saint of 
Islam, i. 49. 

Kiernander, first Protestant missionary to 
Bengal, i. 413; built (1767) the Old 
Mission Church, 415, its sale and rescue, 

Kinchinjunga, mountain (28,146 feet) of 
Eastern Himalayas, next in height to 
Everest, ii. 486. 

Kishanganj, subdivision of Pumea District, 

ii. 190. 

m 
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Kishanganj, municipality in Pumea. Dis- 
trict, ii, 191, IQ2 ; a large fair of ele- 
phants, camels, and cattle, 192, the 
camels for Muhammadan sacrifice, 192. 

Koch or Rajbansis of North Bengal, east 
of the Mahananda, i. 48, 216, the dis- 
tinctive caste of Cooch Behar, ii.4 1 1 ,4 1 2, 
distinguished as the former possibly of 
Mongoloid, the latter of Dravidian 
origin, 412; the legend and history 
(1510) of the Koch kings, 409, 410, 
tlieir wide dominion now reduced to 
Cooch Behar, 410. 

Kol, generic Hindu name for Munda, Ho, 
and Oraon tribes, i, 249 ; the Kol or 
Munda linguistic family, 250, the pro- 
blem of its origin, 250, Logan's sugges- 
tion that it is a hybrid of Dravidian and 
Mon-Anam, 250. 

Kollian, Government estate in Singhbhum 
District, ii. 403, 404 ; inhabited chiefly 
by and reserved for Hos, 403, British 
relations with them (1820-59), .^96, 
397 : "ts organization, 404 ; the Kol 
village community, 403, 404. 

Kols, the risings or wars of, i. 249, 250, 
25 1, ii. 396' ; the village system of, 403, 
404* 

Konarak, ruined temple of the Sun-god in 
Purl District, ii. 303, 304 ; sun-worship 
one of later forms of Buddhism, 293 ; 
one of the most glorious examples of 
Hindu architecture, 304 ; Abul Fazl’s 
comment, 304 ; Government excavations 
out of the sand still proceeding, 303, 
304 ; bibliography, 304. 

Kosi or Kusi, river of Nepal and North 
Bengal, i. 215, 216 ; joins the Ganges 
in Purnea District, 215 ; its legend, 215, 
216; notorious even in Bengal for its 
vagaries and the desolations of its floods, 
216, ii. 163, 181; railway bridge and 
ferry, i. 216. 

Kotchandpur, municipality in Jessore Dis- 
trict, i. 475 ; centre of the sugar trade 
and manufacture, 475. 

Kotrang, municipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 334. 

Krishnagar, subdivision of Nadia District, 
i. 432. 

Krishnagar, municipality and head-quar- 
ters of Nadia District, i. 434, 435 ; de- 
crease in population owing to fever, 434 ; 
attempts to improve drainage, 434; light 
railway, 437. 

Kuluha, hill in Hazaribagh District, ii. 
343, 344 : Buddhist temple inscriptions 
and relics, and impressions of Buddha’s 
feet, 343 ; the sacred place appropriated 
by Brahmans, 344. 

Kumar, locally the Pangasi, river, one of 
the channels of the Nadia group, i. 221. 

Kumarkhali, municipality and railway 


station in Nadia District, i. 435 ; 
formerly a centre of the Company’s silk 
trade, 435. 

Kumritar, peak in Bonai State, ii. 460. 

Kunda, ruined fort in Hazaribagh District, 
ii. 344. 

Kurseong, subdivision of Darjeeling Dis- 
trict, ii. 207, 208. 

Kurseong, hill (4,860 feet) station and 
municipality in Darjeeling District, ii. 
213,214; on the mountain railway, 213; 
a centre of tea trade, 213. 

Kushtia, subdivision of Nadia District, i. 
433- 

Kushtia, municipality and railway station 
in Nadia District, i. 435 ; a thriving 
trade centre, 435. 

L. 

Labour, migration of, i. 38, 39; the in- 
creased demand for, 38, 72, the in- 
sufiicient supply of, 88 ; wages of, 71, 
72, 88, rise in wages unequal to rise in 
prices, 72 ; the material condition of, 
35) 72) 88 ; the wretched plight of the 
landless day-labourer, 72 ; number, 
hours, and wages of, in coal-mines, 78, 
79; general decay of home and in- 
digenous industries, 8a, 84 ; number 
of hands (275,000) employed in jute, 
cotton, paper, and other mills, 87, 88 ; 
good and plentiful supply of, for tea 
gardens of Darjeeling, ii. aoi. Site 
also Agriculturists, Dress, Dwellings, 
Food. 

Labpur, village in Birbhom District, i. 
285; a temple of Phullara, where 
jackals are fed, 285. 

Lac, collected and exported, in Monghyr 
District, ii. 147, in Santal Parganas, 
229, in Ranchi, 355, large industry in 
Maribhura, 383, 384. 

Lakes, Mis, or marshes, i. 8-10, 202-204 ; 
enclosed within the high banks of 
rivers, 9 ; the Chalan Bil, marking the 
old bed of a river, 9; the Chilka in 
Orissa, once part of the sea, 9, 10; the 
botany of the Mis, 12. 

Lakshmipasa, village in Jessore District, 
_i. 475- 

Lalbagh, subdivision of Murshidabad 
District, i. 448. 

Lalbagh, the official name of Murshidabad 
town, i. 460. 

Lalganj, municipality, important river 
mart, in MuzalTarpur District, ii. 12I. 

Lamas, the, of Sikkim, as landlords, ii. 
484, 485, as e.xcellent artists, 492. 

Land-jobbers and speculators in the Sun- 
darbans, i. 376, 384. Set also Aliena- 
tion of Land. 

Land-making (and unmaking), see aVllu- 
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vion and diluvion, great Rivers passim, 
Islands; Tamluk, in the seventh century 
a sea-port, now 6o miles from the sea- 
board, i. 317; in the Sundarbans, 353, 
371- 

Land revenue, of Province, i. 131-131; 
its history before the Permanent (1793) 
Settlement, 122, 126; the low amount 
of the current demand, 121, 122, the 
huge financial sacrifice involved in the 
Permanent Settlement, 122, the fall in 
the Government share of the rental 
from the original 90 per cent, of gross 
rental to 24 per cent., 133, the cor- 
responding gain of the zamindars and 
their tenants, 121; an account of the 
temporary settled estates, 123, 124, 
the rise in their revenue, T24, 125 ; 
revenue-free estates, 125, their large 
resumption (1830-50), 125 ; its 

punctual payment, 126; zamindars, 
126, 127; tenants and tenures, 127- 
129; ryots, 129, 130; the protection 
afforded (1885) to tenants by surveys 
and records-of-rights, 131 ; the con- 
nexion of land revenue with the ability 
to withstand famine and the allowance 
of remissions, 131. 

Land revenue, a section in the account 
of each District, together with tenures 
and amount. 

Languages, of Province, i. 44, 45 ; the 
numbers and regions of the four prin- 
cipal families, 17, 44, 45; Aryan, 
95 per cent., Munda, 3| per cent., 
Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman, each 
less than 1 per cent., 44, 45 ; the 
gradual replacement of others by Aryan 
speech, 45; 57 spoken in Calcutta, 
401. 

Languages of Districts, given under ‘ the 
People’ in each District. 

Laterite, its nature and localities, i. n ; 
laterite soils, 55; as building stone, 
82. 

Lauriya Nandangarh, village in Cham- 
paran District, ii. 103 ; tombs of pre- 
Buddhist kings, 103; Asoka pillar, 103. 

Law, classes and degrees in, i. 155, 156, 
157. 

Law, Courts of, i. 114, 115, of Calcutta, 
409. 

Laws, the, in force in Bengal, i. 112, 113. 

Lead, deposits of, in various forms in 
Hazaribagh, ii. 335. unsuccessful work- 
ings, 335. 

Leather-work, simple of indigenous Ctia- 
mar, i. 86 ; European of Chinese and 
natives at Calcutta, 86. 

Lebong, cantonment (5,97° feet) in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 214. 

Legislative Council, i. uSi composed 
(1S93) of members, ten official, seven re- 


coinmended by local bodies for nomi- 
nation by the Lieutenant-Governor, 1 13, 
three nominated at his discretion, 113 ; 
its right of criticizing finance and of 
interpellation, 113; measures enacted 
since 18S0, rr3. 

Lemuria, the submerged continent of 
naturalists, connecting India with 
Madagascar, i. 17, probably the route 
of the Dravidians, 17. 

Lepchas, the, Mongoloid autochthones of 
Sikkim, ii. 481, their intimate know- 
ledge of plants, birds, and beasts, 
481. 

Lepers, numbers of, and asylums for, i. 
164; missions to, 164; Lepers Act 
(1898) for their segregation, treatment, 
and control, 1 64 ; very numerous in 
Burdwan District, 261, 276; more 
numerous in BirbhDm and Bankura 
Districts than elsewhere in India, 279; 
Raj Knmari Asylum in Santal Par- 
ganas, ii. 235, provision for indigent at 
Purl, 305 ; common in Manhhum, 
379, large asylum at Purulia, 388, and 
home for untainted children of leprous 
parents, 3S8. 

Libraries, public, notable at Uttarpara, i. 
338, Orient.1l at Patna, ii. 26. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the ori- 
ginal and ordinary meaning of term, i. 
3, first (1854), 30, subsequent, 31, staff 
of secretaries, 105. 

Lighthouses, on Sagar Island, i. 304 ; 
Cowcolly at Geonkhali, 311, 314 ; False 
Point, ii. 262. 

Literacy, of Province, percentage of 
literates, i. 16 1, its prevalence accord- 
ing to sex, locality, religion, and caste, 
161, 162. 

Literacy of each District, given in a 
statistical table in the sections on 
People and Education. 

Local and municipal government, a section 
in the account of each District. 

Local boards, i. 140. See also District 
Boards. 

Local Self-Government Act (18S5I, i. 138. 

Local self-govemmeiit, of Province, i. 
138-143; naturally began in towns, 
138, in Calcutta (1727), 397-400, the 
subsequent (1850) establishment of 
municipalities elsewhere, 141-143; in 
the Mofussil (1870), District com- 
mittees and boards, 139, 140, local 
boards, 140, Union committees, 140; 
their finance, tables of, iSi, 183. See 
also District Boards and Municipalities. 

Lohardaga, municipality in Ranchi Dis- 
trict, ii. 361. 

Lottery Committees (179.3-1836), to raise 
municipal funds for Calcutta, i. 398, 
399- 
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Luckeesarai {Lakshmlsarai), village in 
Mongliyr District, ii. 159, 160; railway 
bridge over the Kiul river, 160. 

Lugn, detached hill (3,203 feet) in Hazari- 
bagh District, ii. 344. 

Lunatic asylums, i. 164 ; separate for 
Europeans and Eurasians, 164; alleged 
causes of lunacy among natives and non- 
natives, 164, statistics of, 186, most 
prevalent in Coocb Behar of all Bengal, 
ii. 411. • 

M. 

Madhipura, subdivision of Bhagalpur Dis- 
trict, ii. 175, 176. 

Madhipura, village in Bhagalpur District, 
ii. 1 79 ; associated with Lorik, the deified 
cowherd, 179. 

MadhubanI, subdivision of Darbhanga Dis- 
trict, ii. 137, its rice famous, 137. 

MadhubanT, municipality in Darbhanga 
District, ii. 140, important centre of 
trade with Nepal, 140. 

Madhumati river, one of the principal dis- 
tributaries of the Ganges, i. 232 ; enters 
the sea as Haringhata, 232 ; the bar at 
its mouth, 232 ; its otherwise safe and 
easy navigation, 232. 

Madhupur, town in Santal Parganas, ii. 
240; railway junction for Girldih coal- 
fields, 240. 

Madrasas, advanced schools teaching Per- 
sian and Arabic, i. 152, 160; Calcutta 
Madrasa founded (I'jSi) by Warren 
Hastings, 153. 

Magadha, ancient kingdom of, i. 253, 254, 
mostly in South Bihar, 18, 253, its im- 
portance in the history of Gautama, 
Buddhism, and Jainism, 18, 254 ; its 
wide dominion in Alexanderls time, 254, 
extended by the Mauiyas, 18, 19, 254; 
its revival by the Guptas, 19, 254; sub- 
dued by the Chalukyas, 254 ; absorbed 
by the Pals, 20, 254 ; finally under 
Muhammadan and then British rule, 
254 ; its population still, as of old, 
looked down upon as east of Madhya 
Desa, 254 ; bibliography, 234. 

Magistrates, administering criminal jus- 
tice, i. 115; in Calcutta, 115, 116, 
409. 

Magistrates and Collectors of Districts, i. 
106-108 ; the mainstays of administra- 
tion, 107; their multifarious duties, 107, 
108 ; their staff. 108. 

Magra, village and railway terminus in 
Hooghly District, i. 334. 

Magra Hat, village in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 389 ; at the confluence 
of important waterways and a railway 
station, 389 ; the largest rice mart in 
the south of the District, 3S9. 


Magura, subdivision of Jessore District, i. 

473 - 

Magura, village in Jessore District, i. 475, 
476. 

Mahabar, range of hills in Hazaribagh 
District, ii. 344. 

Mahabharata, its references to early king- 
doms, i. 18 ; the romance of its reputed 
compiler, Vyasa, ii. 454. 

MahanadI (‘the great river’), river of the 
Central Provinces and Orissa, i. 236- 
239; rises in Raipur District, and falls 
by several channels into Bay of Bengal, 
236, 237 ; its rapid and full discharge 
into the sea at flood time ; its shallow, 
narrow stream else, 236, 237 ; its gorge 
through the Eastern Ghats, 237, its 
numerous divaricating and interlacing 
offshoots in the Orissa delta, 238 ; its 
traffic superseded by the railway, 238, 
239 ; embanked in the delta, 239 ; 
elaborate Orissa Canals in the delta for 
irrigation and navigation, 239; in Cut- 
tack District, ii. 246. 

Mahananda, river of jNorthern and Eastern 
Bengal, i. 216, 217, falls into Ganges 
at Godagari, 217 ; a means of com- 
munication in its lower reaches, 216; 
its chief interest and importance as a 
boundary, historical, ethnic, religious, 
and linguistic, 217, ii. 182, 184. 

Maharaganj, village with much trade in 
Saran District, ii. 88. 

Mahavinyaka, peak sacred to Siva wor- 
ship in Cuttack District, ii. 263 ; the 
great rock, so named, representing Siva, 
his father and his mother, 263; Vaish- 
nava monastery, 263. 

Mahespur, municipality in Jessore District, 
i. 476. 

Mahzid tree {Bassia latifolid), its various 
uses, ii. 147. 

Mahudi, steep hill (2,437 *11 Hazari- 

bagh District, ii. 344 ; four rock-cut 
temples on summit, 330, 344. 

Maidan, the, public park of Calcutta, i. 
393, originally the jungle round Fort 
William, 397; its monuments, 415,416. 

Malaria. See Fever. 

Malayagiri, highest (3,895 feet) peak in 
Orissa, isolated and commanding mag- 
nificent view, ii. 444, 445. 

Man Singh, Akbar’s Hindu general, i. 24, 
enlarged Rohtasgarh, ii. 73, the interest 
of his palace there, 74. 

Manbhum, District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division, ii. 375-391 ; head-quarters at 
Purulia, 391 ; an undulating step in the 
descent from the plateau to the delta of 
Lower Bengal, 375 ; Gondwana coal- 
bearing rocks, 376, 377 ; large game 
now decreasing, 378, the rare pangolin, 
377 ; temperature moderate, climate 
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healthy, 377, 379; the legendary and 
archaeological associations with the 
Jains, 37S, 379; rapid increase of the 
Ipgely aboriginal population, 379, 380 ; 
rice the most important aop, watered 
by indigenous irrigation, 381, 3S2 ; the 
coal-mines, 382, 383 ; iron and unprofit- 
able gold, 383 ; main and branch rail- 
ways and roads, 384 ; peculiarly liable 
to drought and famine, 385 ; the numer- 
ous dacoities in the coal-fields, 385, 386 ; 
the premature application of the Per- 
manent Settlement, 386 ; education very 
backward, 3S7 ; a large leper asylum 
for prevalent leprosy, 379, 388 ; biblio- 
graphy, 3SS. 

Mangoes, food of poor and in times of 
scarcity, ii. 230 ; cholera from unripe 
fruit, 230. 

hlankarnacha, highest peak (3,639 feet) 
in Bonai State, ii, 460. 

hlandargiri, sacred hill (700 feet) in 
Bhagalpur District, ii. 179; ruins, in- 
scriptions, and tanks, 179 ; bibliography, 
179. 

Maner, very old village in Patna District, 
ii. 21 ; the beautiful tomb of Makhdum 
Shah Daulat, 21. 

Manihari, village and railway terminus 
in Pumea District, ii. 192. 

Maniktala, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 389, 390 ; the great 
eastern industrial suburb of Calcutta, 

389- 

Mankur, village and railway station in 
Burdwan District, i. 275. 

Manufactures, See Arts and Manufactures. 

Manures, i. 62 ; not needed for new allu- 
vium, 55, the objection to natural, and 
the waste of urine, 6a ; little available 
used for garden and homestead crops, 62. 

Marang Burn, hill (3,445 feet) between 
Hazaribagh and Ranchi Districts, ii. 
361 ; an object of worship to the hlun- 
das, 361. 

Marathas, the, Orissa (1751) ceded to, i. 
456, ii. 244, harried it without adminis- 
tering, i. 25, expelled thence (1803) by 
Lord Wellesley, 29 note, ii. 424; in 
Burdwan District, i. 260 ; Maratha 
scare (1742) and Ditch round Calcutta, 
396 ; in Cuttack District, ii. 244. 

Marriage, i. 43, 44 ; statistics of, 44 ; its 
practical universality, 43 ; the gradual 
desuetude in most parts of infant mar- 
riage, 43 ; age of marriage among 
Animists, Hindus, and Muhammadans, 
43 ; the gradual disappearance, save in 
the highest castes and in Bengal proper, 
of the prejudice against widow-marriage, 
43, 44 ; polygamy and polyandry prac- 
tised, not prevalent, 44 ; marriage cus- 
toms of Santals, ii. 224. 


Martin, Fran9ois, ii. 497, 498; to Pondi- 
cherry what Charnock was to Calcutta. 

Marwaris, merchants, bankers, and money- 
lenders, i. 91 ; their Pinjrapol at Cal- 
cutta, 362. 

Masar, _ strapling village in Shahabad 
District, ii. 72, 73 ; its old name and 
importance, 72 ; old Jain temple and 
Buddhist images, 72 ; old colossal 
image now in the garden at Arrah, 
72, 73- 

Massacre of Patna (1763), i. 28, 29, ii. 

Matabhanga, town in Cooch Behar State, 
ii. 419, on the emigration road to Assam, 

419- . 

Matabhanga, river of the Nadia group, i. 
221 ; its course and shillings, 221. 

Mat-making, of cypems, reeds, bamboos, 
grasses, i. 86. 

Material condition of the people, 1. 35, 
72, 73; improved in North and East 
Bengal by growth of wealth, 73, and 
there and elsewhere by demand for 
labour, 73 ; of the masses, better in 
Lower Bengal and Orissa, 72, the aver- 
age cost of board, lodging, and dress, 
72 ; greater rise of prices than of wages, 
72 ; of the middle classes, their food, 
furniture, and cost of living in Calcutta 
and in the country, 72, 73, their suffer- 
ing from high prices, if without an in- 
terest in land, 73 ; the expansion of excise 
a sign of prosperity, t20. 

Mausoleums and tombs, notable, at Burd- 
wan, i. 273; at Kabra of Mushid Kuli 
Khan, 458, 459; at Maner, ii. 21 ; at Sa- 
saram, 74 ; in the Sundarbans, i. 373. 

Mayurbhanj, the largest (4,243 square 
miles) and most progressive of the Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, ii. 43S-441 ; head- 
quarters at Baripada, 441 ; the antiquity 
of the ruling family, 438 ; the killing 
of the peafowl, the chiefs emblem, 
strictly forbidden, 43S: climate fairly 
healthy, 43S ; rich and extensive iron 
ores, 439, projected branch line, and 
iron and steel works, 439 ; administra- 
tion on British lines, and with extended 
powers, 440 ; rapid progress in educa- 
tion and appreciation of dispensaries, 
44°- 

Mayureswar, village in BIrbhum District, 
i. 286, industry of silkworms and spin- 
ning, 2S6. 

Medical institutions, i. 163, 164; vaccina- 
tion, 164; medical statistics, 1S6. 

Medical, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Medical colleges, classes and degrees, i. 

157. 

Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucns at 
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court of Chandragupta, i. iS, his work 
on India, iS, ig, description of Patna, 
ii. 23. 

Megbasani, mountain peak in Mayurbhanj 
State, ii. 441. 

Meherpur, subdivision of Nadia District, 
>• 433- 

Meherpur, municipality in Nadia District, 
>• 43.V 

Memaii, village in Burdwan District, rail- 
way station and important trade centre, 
i. 275. 

Mica, localities and modes of its appear- 
ance, i. 81 ; 251 mines employing 6,500 
hands, 81, primitive methods of extrac- 
tion, and employment of women, 81 ; 
amount and value of output, 81 ; in 
Gaya District, ii. 38 ; famous of Hazari- 
bagh, 334. 

Mica, the great belt of, in Bengal, in Mon- 
ghyr District, ii. 146, 152. 

Midnapore (^Medmipur), District in the 
Burdwan Ijivision, i. 29S-318; division 
proposed because of its size and popn- 
lousness, 298, 30S ; its three tracts of 
laterite, delta, and sea-board, with char- 
acteristic crops, climates, and diseases, 
298-300, 302, 304; large game plenti- 
ful in the west, and a few wild elephants, 
300 ; the cyclone of 1 864 with its train 
of scarcity and pestilence, 300 ; the Pea- 
cock and Kaibartta dynasties of Tam- 
luk, 301 ; with Orissa under Buddhist 
influence in the fifth century B.C., 301 ; 
ceded (1760) to British, 301, after battle 
(1765) of Bu.var in perpetuity, 301 ; 
recent increase of population since sub- 
sidence of ‘ Burdwan fever,’ 302 ; the 
predominance of the Kaibartta race or 
caste, 303 ; rice and other crops, 304, 
305 ; irrigation, mainly from canals, 306 ; 
native industries, 306, 307 ; consider- 
able trade by rail, road, and water, 307, 
308 ; the late and meagre relief in the 
great (Orissa) famine (1866), and the 
huge mortality, 308 ; the prevalence of 
dacoity, 309 ; land assessment, for Ben- 
gal, high, 309, 310; the protection of 
the coast-line and low lands against 
high tides and river floods by Govern- 
ment embankments, 310, 311 ; thehigh 
standard of education, 311, 312 ; biblio- 
graphy, 312. 

Midnapore subdivision, i. 3IJ. 

Midnapore town, municipality and head- 
quarters of District, terminus of branch 
railway, i. 31 ; with Arts college and 
American Baptist mission, 31. 

Midnapore Canal, navigable and irrigating, 
i. 244, 245. 

Migration, of labour, industrial and agri- 
cultural, i. 38, 39, from the United Pro- 
vinces, 38, to the plains from the hills. 


39; from Bengal to tea-gardens 'of 
Assam, 39; from Bihar to Bengal, 39 ; 
e-ttensive into Twenty-four Parganas, 
359, 360, into Calcutta, 401 ; Govern- 
ment supervision of recruiting agents in 
Chota Nagpur, ii. 351. 

Millets, jawar and bdjra, their localities 
and yield, i. 59. 

Mills and factories, for miles along the 
Hooghly, i. 87, generally of European 
capital and supervision, 87, 88 ; facts 
and statistics of, of jute, 86, 87, cotton, 

87, paper, 87, foundries, and others, 88 ; 
their effect on labour on the whole good, 

88 . 

Minerals of Province, i. 77-S2. 

Minerals, a section in the account of most 
Districts. 

Mines of Province, i. 77-82. 

Mines, a section in the account of some 
Districts. 

Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal, i, 28, 397, 
his time-serving at Plassey, 437 ; his 
grant of the Twenty-four Parganas to 
the Company, of their rent to Clive, 
397 ; at Miirshidabad, his secret nego- 
tiations with Watts before the battle, 
459, his settlement after the battle with 
the British, 459 ; the declining fortunes 
of his descendants, 457, their palace at 
Mnrshidabad, 457, 458. 

Mir Jumla, capable governor of Bengal 
(1660-4), >• *4( bis disastrous invasion 
of Assam, 24. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law and successor of 
Mir Jafar, i. 28, turned against the 
English, 28, ordered the massacre of 
Patna, 28, 29, ii. 5, 6, defeated (1765) 
at Buxar, i. 29, ii. 7. 

Mirganj, town in Saran District, ii. 88. 

Miscellaneous revenue, i. 131-138. 

Mithila (or Videha), ancient kingdom in 
North Bihar, i. 254, 255 ; its capital at 
Janakpur, in Nepal, 254, its famous king 
Janaka (f. 1000 B.C.), the patron of 
Sanskrit learning, 18, 255 ; conquered 
by the Pals and Sens, 255 ; under Brah- 
man kings (1350-1550), tributary to the 
Muhammadans, 22,255; in Muz.afTar- 
pur District, ii. 107, 108, in Darbhanga, 
127. 

Mokameh {A/itidntd), town and railway 
junction in Patna District, ii. 21. 

Monasteries, Vaishnava, ii. 263, Buddhist 
in Sikkim, 481 ; ruins of, at Baragaon, 
18, Sultanganj, iSo, in Gaya District, 
33, 34- 

Money-lenders, the danger of their becom- 
ing the chief landowners now p.ast, L 64, 
65 ; the transfer of land to Bengalis in 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas 
prohibited, 64 ; the money-lending and 
banking classes and castes, 91 ; the fre- 
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quent illegal transfer to, of holdings in 
Cbamparan, ii. 99, loo; rising (1855) of 
Santals against their legal oppression, 
220, special procedure in Santal Par- 
ganas in cases of recovery of debts, 231. 

Monghyr(yl^rK^>), District in Bhagalpur 
Division, ii. 144-162; divided by Ganges 
into a northern alluvial plain and a 
southern irregular undulation, 144, 145 ; 
geology of the southern part, 145, 146; 
tigers and large game in the hills, nearly 
exterminated,i47 ; temperature generally 
moderate, climate fairly healthy, 147, 
149 ; history under Mughals and later 
under native chieftains, 1 48 ; rice, poppy, 
and maize the most important crops, 
extensive fisheries, 152; mica- 
mines, 152 ; famous manufacture of fire- 
arms, 152, 153; railway works, 153; 
trade by rail, road, and water, 153, 154 ; 
of late comparative freedom Irom fa- 
mine, 154; low standard of literacy, 
156; biblio^aphy, 157. 

Monghyr subdivision, ii. 157. 

Mongh3’r town, on the Ganges, head- 
quarters of District, ii. 160-162 ; now a 
purely civil station, one of the most 
picturesque in Bengal, i6t ; trade by 
rail and river, 162 ; a progressive muni- 
cipality, 162 ; the old fort, now public 
offices, 145, 161, its history since its 
traditional founder Chandragupta, 160, 
161 ; the place of retreat of Mir Kasim 
(1763). tfitj capitulated after bombard- 
ment to Major Adams, 161, once a gar- 
rison of the Company, 161. 

Mongoloid stock or race, one of the 
original of Bengal, i. 16, 17, its double 
invasion from the north-east of Mon- 
speaking and Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
races, 1 7 ; traces of them, linguistic, 
social, and archaeological, 17; early 
rulers in Bengal, 19, 24 ; their speech 
and its dialects spoken by only one per 
cent, of population, 44, 45 ; their phy- 
sical type, 45 ; the Lepchas of Sikkim, 
ii. 48 1 ; the usual excess of males over 
females, 481. 

Monsoon, the south-west, i. 13, 14, Us full 
height in June, its retreat in October, 
13) 14- . , , 

Monuments in Calcutta City and the 
Maidan, i. 415, 416. 

Morrelganj, village and declared (1869) 
port (a failure) in Khulna District, i. 
4S8 ; founded and named after an en- 
terprising English firm, 488 ; centre of 
a rice-growing tract and local trade, 
488. 

Mortality. See Death-rate and Diseases. 

Mosques, notable, i. 33 : Imambara 
(modern) at Hooghly, 333, near Tri- 
beni, 337 ; Shat Gumbaz at Bagherhat, 


33) 47*^) 4®® ! nt Pandua (Hooghly Dis- 
Uict), 33, 334 ; peculiar at HajTpur, ii. 
121 ; atKatranearMurshidabad, i.458, 
459; Jnjpnr) 263 ; modern in Calcutta, 
414. 

Mosquitoes and malaria in the Twenty- 
four Parganas, i. 358. 

Motihari, subdivision of Champaran Dis- 
trict, ii. 101. 

Motihari, municipality and head-quarters 
of Champaran District, ii. 103, 104 ; 
head-quarters of troop of Light Horse, 
104. 

Mountains, i. 5, 6, 187, 202 ; the main 
axis, ridges, and peaks of the compara- 
tively modern Himalayas, 5, 6, 187- 
200; the sub-Himalayas, 16, 192; the 
aimient hills of Chota Nagpur, 5, 6, the 
Rajmahal Hills, 200, 201, Kaimur Hills, 
201, 202, Singalila, 202; their botany, 
12 ; cultivation in, 57. See also Hills. 

Mughal architecture, i. 33. 

Mughal empire, i. 22-27; struggle 
with the Surs for Bengal, 23, the definite 
annexation (1576) by Akbar, 23; the 
Mughal governors of Bengal, 24, 27, 
their practical independence after 
Aurangzeb, 24; land revenue, 122, the 
growth of the hereditary zamtnddrs, 
126. 

Muhammadan archaeology, i. 33. 

hluhammadan invasions and conquest : 
destruction (1197) of capital of Buddhist 
dynasty of Bihar and Bengal and mas- 
sacre of monks, i. 19 ; further conquests, 
21, 22 ; overthrow of the Sens, 20, in- 
vasions and final (J 568) conquest of 
Orissa, 21 ; the Muhammadan rule and 
rulers of Bengal, 25, 26, as governors 
(1202-1330), 26, as independent kings 
0338-1573), 27, as governors under 
the Emperors of Delhi (1576-1765), 27, 
practically independent after Auraug- 
zeb, 24. 

Muhammadans and Muhammadanism, 
mostly Sunnis, the number of its pro- 
fessors, i. 46 ; their greater fecundity, 
40 ; reasons why they increase more 
than Hindus, 47 ; know little more than 
the three cardinal doctrines, 48, are 
mostly of lower Hindu origin and pre- 
serve many rites and beliefsof Hinduism, 
48,49,161 ; their adoration of deceased 
Pfts or saints, 49, the protest apinst 
superstitions and idolatry of the militant 
and aggressive sect of Wahhabis, 49, 5°) 
358; apparent and real backwardness 
in education, 160, 161, 162 ; special en- 
couragement given to education, 161. 

Muhammadpur, formerly large town, now 
unhealthy village in Jessore District, 
i. 476. 

Munda languages, 1. 17, 44, 45, 250. 
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Mundas, aboriginal tribe of Chota Nagpur 
Division, i. 249-251 ; physical type 
Dravidian, 250; their Kol speech, 
17, 250; primitive village communities 
with complete staff of officials, 250 ; the 
outbreak (1899) of the villagers against 
their encroaching landlords, 250, the 
Act of protection, 250; the serious in- 
surrection of 1831, 250, 251 ; Animists, 
rapidly coming over to Christianity, 
250. 

Mundeswari, hill with old Hindu temple 
in Shahabad District, ii. 73 ; biblio- 
graphy, 73. 

Municipalities, i. 141-143 ; of Calcutta 
since 1727, 397; instituted (1850) else- 
where, 141 ; reorganized (1884 and 
1896) with greater powers, scope, and 
independence, 142, and fresh develop- 
ment of the elective principle, 142 ; the 
number and population of municipali- 
ties, 143, the number and social position 
of their members, native and European, 
elected and nominated, 143 ; their very 
wide functions, 142 ; sources of income 
and heads of expenditure, 182 ; the in- 
cidence of taxation per head, 143. 

Municipality of Calcutta, history of, i. 
397-400, present constitution and work 
of, 410-412. 

Munsil's, their jurisdiction, i. 114, the 

• material improvement of their primitive 
courts, 144. 

Murshidabad, District in the Presidency 
Division, i. 438-461 ; head-quarters at 
Berhampore,45o ; divided by the Bhagl- 
rathi into the comparatively high and 
healthy Rarh of the west, 438, 441, and 
the low-lying, waterlogged, fertile, un- 
healthy Bagri, 438, 441 ; climate, hot 
and dry, 439, 440 ; serious damage, not 
yet made good, of earthquake (1897), 
440 ; liability to inundations and floods, 
440, the doubtful benefit of embank- 
ments against, 447 ; history and interest 
of District and town, 440, 455-457 ; 
rice and other crops, 442, 443 ; pearl 
fisheries, 443; antiquity and modern 
revival of the silk industry, 443, 444; 
trade and communications, 444, 445 ; 
scarcity in 1897, 445 < standard of edu- 
cation below expectation, 447 ; biblio- 
graphy, 448. 

Murshidabad town, history of, i. 440, 455- 
457 ; said to have been founded by 
Akbar, 455, refounded and made seat 
of government (1704) under its present 
name by Nawab Murshid Kull Khan, 
455, the reasons, fancied and real, as- 
signed for his removal from Dacca, 455 ; 
failure of his house and succession of 
AH Vardi Khan, 456, his constant 
troubles from Marathas and cession 


(1751) to them of Orissa, 456, his grand- 
son, Siraj-ud-daula (1756-7), 456; 
Clive’s comparison between it and 
London, 456 ; for a time still nominally 
the seat of a ruling Nawab and centre of 
administration, 456; the removal (1772) 
by Warren Hastings of the supreme 
courts to Calcutta, 456, 457, of the 
administration (1790) by Cornwallis, 
457 ; head-quarters of District removed 
(1799) Berhampore, 457 ; the gradual 
decline in and present position, title, and 
pension of the descendants of Mir 
Jafar, 457 ; its simultaneous decline in 
population and size, 457. 

Murshidabad (officially Lalbagh), muni- 
cipality, i. 457-461; few remains of 
former grandeur, 457 ; the MotijhJl 
(‘pearl lake’), 458, Jafarganj, 459, 
Mubarak Mansil, 459, Mahimaptir, 459, 
Khushbagh, 459, 460, their associations 
with Warren Hastings, Clive, Mir Jafar, 
Watts, Umichand (Omichund of Mac- 
aulay), the modern palace of 
the Nawab Bahadur, 457, 458, modem 
Imambara, 458, the Topkhana, artillery 
park, with an old gun up a tree, 458; 
carving in ivory and other industries of 
luxury, 460. 

Museums, Indian and Economic, at Cal- 
cutta, i. 414. 

Music schools, i. 160. 

Muslins, early export of, and its decay, i. 
82, 403, of Santipur once in repute and 
demand, 428, 437, driven out by ma- 
chine-made goods, 437. 

Mutiny, the (1857), in Bengal unimpor- 
tant and quickly suppressed, i. 31 ; in 
Bihar, the brilliant defence of the bil- 
liard-room at Arrah, 31, ii. 69, 70; at 
Barrackpore of (1824 and) 1857, 3 ®° > 

Berhampore the scene of the first overt 
act, 450 ; at Dinapore, ii. 7, 8, 20 ; the 
rescue of the treasury money at Gaya, 
32, 33 ; massacre at Sagauli, 104 ; rising 
at Muzaffarpnr, 122, 123 ; mutineers 
forced out of Pumea into Nepal by 
Commissioner Yule, 183 ; disturbances 
during and after in Sambalpur fomented 
by Surendra Sah, 312 ; defeat of muti- 
neers at Chatra in Hazaribagh, 342 ; 
defeat of the mutineers at the Palamau 
forts, 367 ; services and rewards of the 
Raja of Keonjhar, 443, of the Raja of 
Saiaikela, 475. 

Muzaffarpnr, District in thePatna Division, 
ii. I04-123 ; marches and has trade with 
Nepal, 104, 113, 120; alluvial pkin 
with many rivers, 104-106; generally 
very healthy, 106, 107, 108; the most 
densely populated District in Bengal, 
109 ; subject to disastrous floods of 
its rivets, raised by their own silt 
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above the level of the land, 107 ; rice, 
barley, and sugar-cane the principal 
food-crops, no, III ; its famous cattle, 
111,123; next to Champaran, the chief 
indigo District, III, the history of the 
industry, 112, its recent decline and the 
revival of sugar, 112, 113; trade, rail- 
ways, roads, and waterways, 113, 114; 
famines, that of 1896 the most severe of 
the century, 114, 115, huge importations 
of Burma rice, 115; the first record-of- 
rights of areas under the Permanent 
Settlement, 116; Government embank- 
ments, 117; education below average, 
n8; bibliography, 118. 

Muzaffarpur subdivision, ii. 118, 

Muzaffarpur town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, ii. 121-123; municipality and rail- 
way station, 114, 122 ; clean and well 
kept, 122; flourishing college established 
by a local zamhiddr, 122 ; head-quarters 
of Bihar Light Horse Volunteers, 122; 
rising in the Mutiny, 122, 123. 

N. 

Nabadwip (or Nadia), = ‘new island,’ 
ancient capital of Nadia District, i. 435, 
436; a municipality, 436; only 457 
Muhammadans out of over io,ooo 
inhabitants, 436 ; a great centre of 
Hindu sanctity and learning, 436, its 
famous toll, 432, the birthplace of 
Chaitanya, the Vaishnava reformer, 
436, his festival, 4.36. 

Nadanghat, village in Burdwan District, 
275, principal rice mart, 275. 

Nadia, District in the Presidency Division, 
i.422-438; head-quarters at Krishnagar, 
434; at the head of the delta, 422, 
geneially a network of moribund rivers 
and stagnant pools, 422, most unhealthy 
with its own fever and cholera, 425, 
its soil of decaying fertility, 425 ; early 
history under the Sens, 423, the antiquity 
and history of the Rajas, 424; indigo 
riots (i860), 424; depopulated (1857- 
64, i88i-6) by ‘Nadia fever,' 425 ; 
hluhammadans a decided majority on 
the whole, a minority in the towns, 

425, 426, 436; Kaibarttas the pre- 
dominant caste, 426 ; the birthplace of 
the founder of the modem Vaishnavas, 

426, 427 ; rice and other crops, 427, 
428; extensive water and other com- 
munications, favourable to trade, 428, 
429 ; the serious famines of 18S6 and 
1897, 429, 430; the uibandi tenure of 
land, 430, 431 ; the remarkably wide 
diffusion of rudiments of learning, 431, 
432 ; bibliography, 432. 

‘Nadia fever,’ from drinking polluted 
water, i. 358, 424, 425, subsequently 
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^tnown as ‘ Burdwan fever ’ (q. v.), 

Nadia rivers, i. 217, a group of offshoots 
of the Ganges in Bengal, which unite 
to form the Hooghly, 217-222, repre- 
sent old channels and still carry flood 
water, 217; their tendency to silt up 
and impede navigation, 217, the weekly 
register of their depth during the hot 
season, 217, tolls charged for scouring 
u'ld dredging, 177; value of traffic, 217. 

Naihati, municipality and railway junc- 
tion in Twenty-four Parganas District, 

i. 390- 

Naihati, village and railway station in 
Bubhum District, i. 286 ; its ruins and 
double legend, 286. 

Naltigiri, spur of Assia range iii Cuttack 
District, ii. 264; famous Buddhist re- 
mains, 264. 

Narahia, village in Darbhanga District, 

ii. 140; centre of grain traffic with 
Nepal, 140. 

Naral, subdivision of Jessore District, i, 

Naral, village in Jessore District, i, 473, 
the public spirit of its great land- 
owners, 473. 

Narsinghpur, Tributary State of Orissa, 
ii. 447, 448. 

Native States, the history of their relations 
with the British Government, and their 
present administration in respect of it, 

i. 108-112. 

Native States, arrangements with, in re- 
spect of opium, ganja^ customs or 
transit dues, Cooch Behar, ii. 417, 
Orissa States, 434. 

Natural calamities, floods, cyclones, 
earthquakes, of Province, i. 13, 16; 
a section under this head in many 
Districts. 

Natural divisions of Province, i. 3-5. 

Nawada, subdivision of Gaya District, 

ii. 44. 

Nawada, town and railway station in 
Gaya District, ii. 55. 

Nayagarh, Tributary Slate of Orissa, ii. 
450, 451; a fine property, capable of 
great development, 450; rising (1894) 
of Khonds against their chief, 450. 

Nayagarh, capital of State, ii. 45 1 . 

Nepal, trade with, i. 92, ii. 97, 113, 132, 
140, 186 ; routes and passes to, from 
Champaran, 90, 98, from Muzaffar- 
pur, 1 14; railway from Sakri to fron- 
tier, 132 ; registered in Bhagalpnr 
District, 170; of Darjeeling, 204, the 
frontier road and staging bungalows, 

214, 215. 

Nepalese : their invasions of Sikkim and 
repulse (1792) by the Chinese, ii. 479; 
the Gurkha War (1814-6), 196, 479; 
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form more than half the population of 
Darjeeling’, 199, their energy and in- 
dustry, 200, 201 ; their large immigra- 
tion into Sikkim, 480, 481, into Bhutan, 
491, their unpopularity there among 
the Bhotias, 491, but a large source of 
revenue, 491, 495. 

Newspapers, i. 162, 163, vernacular, the 
recent increase in their number, 162, 
the striking change in their character, 
tone, and style, 162, 163, as a rule of 
limited ciiculation, 163, the chief 
papers of the sects, 163; in Calcutta, 
English and vernacular, 420 ; Oriya 
newspaper in Bamra State, ii. 416. 

Nilgiri, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 441, 
442. 

Nomenclature, i. 54 ; threefold Hindu 
names, 54; the common affixes and 
their meanings, 54. 

Normal or training schools and colleges, 
i. 159, 160, iaxgttTUS, 159, ii. 234. 

O. 

Occupations, of the Province, i. 52, 
agriculture, of the vast majority, 52, 
57, other, 52; the disproportionate 
number engaged in catching, curing, 
and selling fish, 69 ; 8 per 1 ,000 engaged 
in commerce, 91. 

Occupations and castes, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Oil-mills, i. 88. 

Oilseeds, rape, mustard, and others, 
their area and yield, i. fio. 

‘ Old Town ’ (Calcutta), i. 394, justice in, 
409, no land revenue, 410, police of, 
417 - 

Opium, i. 131-133 ; ‘provision’ for 
limited export, 132, its amount and 
value, 132; ‘excise’ for home con- 
sumption, 132, its licensed sale at fixed 
prices, 132 ; the net yearly levenue 
from, 132, causes of its fluctuations, 
1.12, 133; consumed most on the sea- 
board and wherever Muhammadans 
abound, 134, Government factory at 
Patna, ii. 26; Saian the premier opium 
District, 80; export to China, i. 132. 
See also Poppy. 

Oraon, an aboriginal tribe, with home in 
Ranchi District, i. 251 ; call themselves 
Kurukh, and hail originally from the 
Carnatic, 251, their language akin to 
Kanarese, 250; their wanderings and 
distribution, 251; Animists, with many 
converts to Hinduism and Christianity, 
251 ; the bachelors’ dormitory, 251, 
girls not married till puberty, 251. 

Oriental studies and learning, originally 
the sole subject of higher education, i. 
152 ; the Madrasa at Calcutta, founded 


(1781) by Warren Hastings, 153, the 
Sanskrit College (1824), 153, the in- 
troduction (1835) encouragement 
of English, 152 ; the recent increase 
and encouragement of tols for the 
teaching of Sanskrit, 160, of madrasas 
for the teaching of Arabic and Persian, 
160, of maklabs and Koran schools, 
i6i ; Oriental Library at Patna, ii. 26; 
schools at Puri, 305. See also Sanskrit. 

Orissa, one of the natural divisions of the 
Province, i. 3, 5, scenery, 8, the Chilka 
lake, 9, 10, laterite, ii, climate, 13-15, 
cyclones, 1 6 ; history, as part of Kalinga, 
21, conquered by Asoka, 21, under 
Magadha (610) and Kanauj (640), 21, 
the Kesari dynasty, vouched for by 
the questionable palm-leaf records of 
the temple of Jagaimath, 2t and 
note, the dynasty of Chora Ganga, 21, 
Muhammadan invasions and final over- 
throw (1568) of last Hindu king, 21 ; 
under the Mughals and Marathas, 24, 
25, part of Shah Alam’s grant, 29, 
rescued from the Marathas and annexed 
(1803) by Lord Wellesley, 29 note, 
ii. 243, 244. 

Orissa Division, ii. 242-323 ; head- 
quarters at Cuttack, 261 j comprises 
five Districts and the Orissa Tributary 
States, 242 ; general statistics, 242 ; 
increasing population, 242, 243 ; its 
language Oriya, 242 ; its distinctive 
caste system, 243; history, 243, 244; 
temporary land settlement, 244, 245 ; 
principal towns, ports, and antiquities, 
245 ; bibliography, 245. 

Orissa famine (1865-7), 244 > Cut- 

tack, 254, 255 ; its natural causes 
aggravated by isolation from the rest 
of India, late recognition, and the 
monsoon preventing help by sea from 
Calcutta, 244; the present immunity 
of Orissa, 255 ; in Balasore, 272 ; 
worst in Purl, 396, its mortality of at 
least 360 per i,ooo, 296. 

Orissa (navigation and irrigation) Canals, 
i. 345-248 ; their extensive and elabor- 
ate system, 246, financially a failure, 
248, owing to fair rainfall, 246, 347, 
and to ignorant feais of cultivators, 
247 ; the High-level navigable canal 
between Cuttack and Calcutta, 246, 
247 ; have secured immunity from 
famine, ii. 255; in Cuttack, 251, 
252. 

Orissa Coast (navigation) Canal, i. 245 ; 
does not pay since the railway, 245. 

Orissa (17) Tributary States (Mahals or 
the Garhjats), ii. 419-472 ,- political 
relations with Government, i. ill ; do 
not form part of British India, by a 
decision of 1882, ii. 433; the three 
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watersheds, with fine valleys between, 
of three great rivers, 420, 421; the 
trees of their neglected forests, 422, 
428, 429 ; wild elephants and other 
large destructive game, 422; climate 
as of Orissa, and often malarious, 422, 
423 > 4251 their history of aborigines 
under chiefs all (except Ranpur) claim- 
ing to be Rajputs or Aiyans, 423, 424, 
451; their submission (1803) to British, 
424; the principal statistics of Census 
of 1S91, 425 ; the principal crops, rice, 
sugar-cane, cotton, all exported, and 
tobacco, 427, 428, 430; the inferior 
coal of the Talcher field, 429 ; iron 
ores of Mayurbhanj possibly the richest 
in India, 439 ; roads and waterways, 
actual and projected railways, 430, 431, 
439 : posts and telegraphs, 431 ; pro- 
tected from drought by forests, 431 ; 
special legislation concerning, 431 , 432 ; 
administration generally primitive, 432; 
justice, 433, people usually truthful and 
peaceable, 433: revenue, miscellaneous, 
433> 434. land, 434; lax discipline of 
police and jails, 435 ; education very 
backward, but progressing, 435 ; State 
dispensaries, 435 j inoculation pro- 
hibited, vaccination generally unpopu- 
lar, 436 ; bibliography, 43(2. 

Oriya, the Aryan language of Orissa, i. 
45, the number and distribution of 
its speakers, 45, ii. 242; its printing 
press in Sambalpur in honour of its 
being made (1902) the court language, 
323 ; press and newspaper in Deogarh, 
461. 

Ostend Company, settlement (1723) at 
Banktbazar, i. 225, 378, sacrificed to 
the Pragmatic Sanction, 37S, its sub- 
sequent misfortunes, 378 and note. 

Overcrowding: in Howrah, partly due 
to municipal taxation, i. 348; attempts 
to relieve in Twenty-four Parganas, 
363; in Calcutta, 394, 400; in Puri, 

ii. 304. 305- 

P. 

Pachamba, village in Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 344. 

Padma, the name of the main stream 
of the Ganges, from where the Bhagi- 
rathi leaves it to its junction with the 
Meghna, i. 7, 232 ; in Nadia District, 
422. 

Paharias, marauding hill-tribe, inhabi- 
tants of Rajmahal plateau, i. 201, ii. 
t66, 224; their pacification by Clev- 
land, 219, 220 ; Daman-i-koh, Govern- 
ment estate in Santal Parganas, now 
reserved exclusively for them and 
Santals, 237, 238. 

i’rtiTr, or landed militia of Khurda, nsmg 
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of (1817), against oppressive tax-gather- 
ers and venal police, ii. 291, 292. 

Pakaur, subdivision of Santal Parganas, 
ii. 236. 

Pakaur, village in Santal Parganas, ii. 
240, 

Pal, Buddhist dynasty (r. 830-1050) of 
Bihar and Bengal, i. 20, 254, 255, their 
toleration of Hinduism, 20, overthrown 
by the Sens, 20 ; copperplate of, found 
(1780) on site of Monghyr fort, ii. 14S, 

Pal Lahara, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
444; the leaf- wearing Juangs, 444. 

Palamau (‘place of refuge'), District in 
theChota Nagpur Division, ii. 362-375 ; 
head-quarters at Daltonganj, 374; 
mostly a confused aggregation of lulls, 
363; the coal and iron ores of the 
Gondwana formation, 364; temperature 
generally moderate, 365, the northern 
part healthy, 367 ; large game abun- 
dant and increasing, 365 ; its troubled 
history under Rajas, 366, British inter- 
ference (1770), 366, rising during the 
Mutiny, 367 ; indigenous irrigation 
from reservoirs, 385, precarious agri- 
culture, 384 ; rice the chief crop, .385 ; 
increase of population and cultivation 
due to settlement of Government estates, 
3d7, 369, 372, 373; forests valuable, 
but remote from railway, 370; coal 
and iron fields and mines, 370, 37 1 ; 
railway to Daltonganj coal-field, 371 ; 
famines of 1897 and 1900, 371, 372; 
no subdivisional system, 372; land 
revenue, 372, 373 ; education very 
backward, 373 ; bibliography, .374. 

Palamau, the Rajas and forts of, ii. 366, 
367 ; the picture of the capture of the 
fort (1660) by Daud Khan still pre- 
served, 36G. 

Palkot, town in Ranchi District, ii. 361. 

Palma, deserted Jain settlement in Man- 
bhum District, ii. 390; temple with 
nude images of Jain hierarchs, with 
Egyptian head-dresses and attitude, 390. 

Palmyras Point, headland and landmark 
for the Hooghly in Cuttack District, 
ii. 264. 

Palta, village in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 390, 391 ; the water-works 
of the Calcutta Corporation, 390, 411 ; 
crossing of the grand trunk road over 
the Hooghly. 391. 

Panchannagram (‘55 villages ), Govern- 
ment estate in Twenty-four Parganas 
District, i. 377 - 

Pamhayats, village committees, i. 108, 
149. 

Panchet, long hill (r,Coo feet) in Man- 
bhum District, ii. 390, 391 ; the fort, 
with ruins of many temples, of the 
Rija, 391. 
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Pandua, village in Hooghly District, i. 
334, once a large fortified town, seat 
of a Raja, 334, ancient mosque and 
minar, 33. 

Pangolin {Manis pmtadactyld) , in Man- 
bhum, ii. 377. 

Panihati, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 391. 

Paper industry, i. 87, the use of grass 
{sabai) in, 62, 76. 

Parasnath, hill (4,480 feet) and place of 
Jain pilgrimage in Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict, ii. 344, 345 ; the scene of Nirvana 
(‘ beatific annihilation ’) of ten of the 
twenty-four deified Jain saints, 345 ; 
temples, ancient and modern, 345 ; 
once, and possibly again, a sanitarium, 
345 ; bibliography, 345. 

Parganas, fiscal divisions of the Muham- 
madans, i. 107, except for land revenue 
of no practical importance, 107, 

Paro, town in Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Pataliputra, capital of Mauryan dynasty 
and of Northern India, i. 18, ii. 23, 
described by Megasthenes, i. 18, 19, 
ii. 23 ; Dr. Waddell’s discovery of its 
remains, 23, 24. See Patna city. 

Pathaighata, hill in Bhagalpur District, 

11. tSo; ChaurSsi snnni (‘84 sages’) 
and other rock sculptures, 180; caves 
with relics, iSo; bibliography, 180. 

Patna, Division of Bihar, with head- 
quarters at Bankipore, ii. 1-142; 
general statistics of its seven Districts, 
I ; recent decrease of population, due 
to malaria, cholera, and plague, i, 2 ; 
divided by Ganges into a northern 
plain rising gradually to Himalayas, 
2, a southern strip rising to Chota 
Nagpur plateau, 2 ; its cliief places of 
interest, religious, commercial, histori- 
cal, and archaeological, 3. 

Patna District, ii. 3-28 ; head-quarters, 
Bankipore, 17, chief city, Patna, 21 ; 
generally quite flat, 4, with extremes of 
climate due to its distance from the 
sea, 5 ; its connexion with the old 
kingdoms of Magadha and Bihar, 5, 
and with Buddhism, 8 ; the massacre 
of Patna (1763), 5, 6, the precursor of 
the battle of Buxar (1765) and the 
downfall of Muhammadan rule, 7 ; the 
Mutiny (1857) at Dinapore, 7, 8; 
the depopulation by plague and emi- 
gration, 8, 9; rice and other food- 
crops, 10, the important crop of poppy, 
10; the good Bankipore breed of cattle, 
10, II; its dependence on irrigation, 
often faulty, 4, n ; native industries, 
and Government of opium, il, 12; 
extensive trade by rail, water, and road, 

12, 13 ; the great subdivision of estates 
under British rule, 14, average ryot 


holdings from ifrio 13 acres, 14; 
many institutions for higher and lower 
education, 15, 16; bibliography, 16. 

Patna city (or Azimabad), chief city of 
the District, ii. 21, 22, 25-27 ; one 
of the principal commercial centres of 
Bengal, 22, a railway station, 22 ; 
decrease of population due to plague 
and declining prosperity, 22 ; a muni- 
cipality, 25, recent improved drainage 
system, 25 ; chief buildings, official, 
educational, and religious, 25-27; 
manufacture of opium at Gulzarbagh, 
26 ; the Oriental Library, 26 ; the monu- 
ment and festival of Shah Arzani, 
frequented by Hindus also, 26, 27; 
bibliography, 27. 

Patna city, history of, ii. 22-25; iden- 
tified with the Pataliputra of ancient 
India, 22; legends of its origin, 22, 
23; under the Mauryas (321 B.c.) the 
capital of Northern India, 23, described 
by Megasthenes, 23, the changes and 
improvements effected by Asoka, 23, 
24, Buddha’s footprint, 24, the third 
Buddhist council, 24 ; the disappear- 
ance of the city from history (231 B.C.- 
A. D. 319), 24! under the Guptas, the 
capital removed westwards, 24; visited 
and described by Fa Hian (406) and 
Hiuen Tsiang (637)> *4» 25 ; under the 
Mughals, 25. 

Patna, Feudatory State in the valley of 
the MahanadI, ii. 466-469 ; history of 
the ruling family, 466, 467, its recent 
tyranny, insanity, and incapacity, 467 ; 
now administered by a Dlwan appoin ted 
by Government, 467 ; partly surveyed 
and settled, 268 ; decrease of popula- 
tion due to famine of 1900, 468. 

Patni, or permanent lease tenures of 
Burdwan Raj, i. 266, 271. 

Pawapuri, village in Patna District, ii. 
27 ; burying-place of the last Jain saint, 
and place of pilgrimage for Jains, 27. 

Peacock, Kshattriya dynasty of Tamluk, 
i. 255, 301, 317; their emblem on the 
great temple of Tamluk, 318 ; peacock, 
emblem of chief of Mayurbhaiij, may 
not be killed in the State, ii. 438. 

Pearl fisheries, in Murshidabad District, 
•• 443- 

Pegmatite, veins of, in gneiss, ii. 334, the 
source of the famous mica of Hazari- 
bagh, 334; other valuable or interesting 
products, 334, 33.3- 

Pempa La, pass in Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Penlops, chiefs of Bhutan, ii. 491, 495. 

People, the, or population, statistics and 
general facts, of the Province, i. 34-54; 
their material condition, 35, 72, 73, 

People, the, a section in the account of 
each District, with statistics of popu- 
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latfon, religions, diseases, area, density, 
increase or decrease, literacy. 

Perm.anerit Settlement of ’1793, secondary 
results of : fishing rights in rivers 
alienated, i. Cg, deforestation, 74; its 
primary and lasting result, a huge 
financial loss to the Government, 122, 
123 ; its principle laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis, 127 ; the basis and amount 
of the assessment, 123, the prohibition 
of inquisitorial investigations, J23; 
Shore’s estimate of the division of the 
gross produce of the soil, 123; Districts 
and regions to which it does not 
apply, 123, 124 " 

Phalut, peak (11,811 feet) in Darjeeling 
District, ii. 214. 

Phulbani, head-quarters of Khondmals 
subdivision of Angul District, ii. 288. 

Phultala, village and railway station in 
Khulna District, i. 488, 489, 

Phulwari, town in Patna District, ii. 27. 

Physical aspects, of Province, i. 1-16, 
general outlines, boundaries, and area 
of British territory and of Native States, 
1,2; natural divisions, due to volcanic 
and fluvial action, 3-3 ; mountains, 5, 
6, 187-202 ; rivers, the distinctive 
feature of the Province, 6 - 3 , 204-239 ; 
scenery, 8; lakes, i 5 f/r, &c., 8-10, 202- 
204; islands and harbours, 10, 204; 
geology, 10, 11; botany, diluvial, 
alluvial, and of the hills, 11, 12; 
fauna, wild and domestic, 12, 13; 
climate, 13, 14; rainfall, 14, 15; floods 
and cyclones, 15, 16; earthquakes, 16; 
of Districts, under each District. 

Pilgrims: spread of disease by, ii. 292, 
diminished by railways, i. 103; quaran- 
tine for pilgrims from Mecca, i. 3S5; 
hospitals, medical patrol, and relief for 
pilgrims at, to, and from Purl, ii. 304, 
3 ° 8 - 

Pilots, Calcutta, their skill, i. 226, 227, 
their organization as a Government 
department, 406, 407. 

Pinjrapol, the, at Calcutta, hospital and 
asylum for cattle, maintained by the 
Marwaris, i. 362. 

Pirpainti, village aird railway station in 
Bhagalpur District, ii. 180. 

Pirs, or saints, the Muhammadan (and 
often Hindu) adoration of, i. 49 
passim. 

Plague, i. 42, first appeared (1898) in 
Bengal, 42, now an annual visitant. 
42 ; its times, places, and conditions of 
predilection, 42, facts and statistics of 
its mortality, highest in 1905, 42 ; as 
a cause of decline of population, 38, 
in Calcutta, 400, in Patna Division, ii. 
2, 55; in Chapra, 87,88; inSahibganj, 
240, 241. 
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Plassey, village in Nadia District, i. 436, 

the battle-field eroded by the river, 2 19. 

Pods, the, caste or tribe' of Mongolian 
descent, in Presidency Division, i. 353, 

360- 

Police, of Province, L 146-151 ; history 
before 1861, 146 ; present constitution, 
under an Inspector-General, 147, his 
staff and their functions, 147 ; a table 
of the force, 147 ; higher grades nomi- 
nated from British and natives, 147, 
148; training of higher and lower 
grades, 148 ; rural police or chaitkidcirs, 
148, I49; statistics of police work, 
150; identification by finger-prints, 
150; reserves, military, and railway 
police, 150, 151 ; of Calcutta, 417, 
418, special police regulations of Santal 
Parganas, ii. 234. 

Police and jatls, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Polyandry, fraternal, among the Bhotias 
and Santals, i. 44. 

Polygamy, i. 44, allowed to all, but 
restricted in practice by social and 
economic conditions, 44. 

Ponies [langan), active of Bhutan and 
Nepal, ii. 493, of Darjeeling, 202, 

Poppy, its area, localities, and yield, i. 
61, 131; conditions of its cultivation, 
132, the delicacy of the crop, J33 ; sub- 
sidized and opium bought by Govern- 
ment at a fi.ved rate, 61 ; the manu- 
facture of opium from, 13:, 132; in 
Patna District, ii. lo, in Gaya, 37 ; 
in Shababad, 61 ; most of all in Saran, 
80, in Champaran, 95. See also Opium. 

Population, i. 34-54, statistics of Divi- 
sions, Districts, and Native States, 169- 
171; density, 34; towns and villages, 
34-36 ; growth of, before and since 
first Census (1872), 36, 37; causes and 
conditions of real and apparent local 
growth or decrease, 37, and of pro- 
gressive decline in rate of general 
growth, 37, 38; immigrants to indus- 
trial centres, mills, and coal-fields, 38, 
39 and note \ emigrants to Assam, 39 ; 
internal migration from, the hills to the 
plains, 39 : age, 39, 4° : vital statistics 
and infant mortality, 40-42; diseases, 
41 , 42 ; sex, 42, 43 ; marriage, 43, 44 : 
languages, 44, 45 ; race and caste, 45, 
46; religions, 46-51 ; occupations, 52 ; 
social characteristics, 52-54. 

Population of subdivisions, towns, and 
villages, with rate of increase or de- 
crease given under the section People 
in the account of each District. 

Porahat, estate in Singhbhura District, 
ii. 404-406 ; the history of the Rajas, 
once of Singh bhum, 4 ° 4 i 4 ® 5 » British 
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support (iSjo) of their alleged rights 
over the Hos, 395, 396, finally dis- 
allowed, 396, 405, their decline (1837) 
into pensioned insignificance and 
poverty, 405 ; the rebellion (1857), 
capture, and deportation of the Raja, 
405, confiscated State regranted (1S95) 
in part to his son, 405; its organiza- 
tion and settlement, 405, 406. 

Port Trusts, i. 89, at Calcutta, 406. 

Ports. See Harbours. 

Portuguese, the first European traders in 
Bengal, i. 27, Portuguese pirates during 
the early Mughal empire, 24, 332, 373; 
founded Hooghly, 225, 332. 

Post office, i. too, loi, the old Dak cess 
for District post, too, tot; statistics of 
transactions of, 101 ; posts and tele- 
graphs in Orissa States, ii. 431. 

Pottery, hand industry of common un- 
glazed, everywhere, i. 84, places of 
best and most artistic, 85 ; ephemeral 
life of Hindu earthen vessels unfavour- 
able to development, 85 ; clay figures 
and idols, 85 ; pottery factories, 88 ; 
at Raniganj, 264, 275. 

Pragjyotisha, or Kamarupa, early king- 
dom in Bengal proper, i. 19, its 
Mongoloid rulers, 19. 

Pratapaditya, the popular hero of the 
Sundatbans, i. 373, in Jessore District, 
464, captured by Akbar's armies, 464, 
his capital Yasohara, 487. 

Presidency Division, known as Central 
Bengal, i. 352-489 ; general statistics 
of area, population, and revenue of its 
six Districts, 352 ; Hindus 50 per cent., 
Musalmans 49 per cent., 352 ; the un- 
healthy condition of the Northern Dis- 
tricts, due to silting up and rise of 
river-beds above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, 352, 353; chief towns 
and places of interest, 353. 

Prices, have risen more than wages, i. 72 ; 
of cows and ponies, 65, of food-grains, 
salt, and piece-goods, 72, 173; of 
Indian and English coal at Calcutta 
and Bombay, 80 ; fixed of ‘ excise 
opium,’ 132 ; of firearms manufactured 
at Monghyr, ii. 153. 

Public Works department, of Province, 
i. 143-145, its two Chief Engineers, in 
charge of Roads and Buildings branch, 
143, 144, of Irrigation branch, I44 ; 
its operations on railways, canals, 
trunk roads, 144; its numerous public 
buildings, 144, 145 ; its protection of 
ancient buildings, 145 ; its drainage 
and water-work schemes, 1 45, electric 
lighting, 145. 

Public Works, a section in the accounts 
of several Districts. 

Pulses, their area and yield, i. 58, 59, 


60, their nitrification of the soil, 62; 
exports of, 174, 175. 

Punaka, winter capital of Bhuta^, ii. 496. 

Puri, District in the Orissa Division, 
ii. 288-309 ; the scheme of its rivers, 
sometimes dry, in the rains the cause 
of disastrous floods, 289, 290, 291 ; 
climate generally equable, public health 
bad, 290, 292 : the rebellion of the 
Raja of Khurda (1804), 291, of the 
faiks (1817), 291, 292; the surpassing 
interest of its many antiquities, 292, 
293; rice the staple crop and export, 
293, 294, 295; the ‘dry evergreen' 
forests, 294, 295 ; its main railway and 
branch to Puri, 295, the great pilgrim 
road from Cuttack and other good 
roads, 295, 296: the Orissa famine 
felt here most intensely, 296, its mor- 
tality of at least 360 per 1,000, 296; 
moderate literacy, 298 ; high mortality 
from small-pox, 299, repugnance to 
vaccination, 299 ; spread of disease by 
pilgrims, 292, 305 ; bibliography, 299. 

Puri subdivision, ii. 299. 

Puri town, municipality and head-quarters 
of District, ii. 304-309 ; railway and 
roads to, 295, 296 ; its popubation 
increasing and swollen by pilgrims, 
304; a mean city of lodging-houses, 

304, insanitary from bad drainage, 
overcrowding, and the spread of disease 
by pilgrims, 304, numerous sanitary 
improvements executed and projected, 

305, reslhouses, road hospitals, and 
a medical patrol, 305 ; a fund for the 
relief of destitute pilgrims, 305 ; 
Government offices on beach tolerably 
healthy, 305 ; Purl Sanskrit school 
and middle school for the sons of the 
priests or pandas of Jagannath, 305; 
sacred tanks and the minor temple of 
Loknath, ‘ Lord of Regions,’ 309. See 
also Jagannath. 

Purnea, District in theBhagalpur Division, 
ii. 180-192; a plain wedged in between 
the Ganges and Nepal, 181; occasional 
large game, 182; no extremes of tem- 
perature, 182, in parts most unhealthy, 
183, 189; destructive floods annual, 
182 ; its legendary and ancient history 
till its conquest (1722) by Saif Khan, 
182, 183; rice, indigo, tobacco, and 
lately jute the most important crops, 
185 ; large areas covered and spoilt by 
the flood-sands of the Kosi, 189; 
indigo still the most important industry, 
186; trade with Nepal, 186; road, 
rail,and waterways, 1S6 ; many absentee 
proprietors, 187, the combination of 
cultivators against, 187 ; education 
backward, 188; bibliography, 189. 

Purnea subdivision, ii. 189. 
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Purnea town, mnnicipality and head-quar- 
ters of District, ii. 192 ; steady decrease 
of population owing to unhealthiness, 192. 

Purulia, subdivision of Manbhuiu Dis- 
trict, ii. 388. 

Purulia, municipality, head-quarters of 
Manbhum District, and railway station, 
ii. 391. 

Pusa, village in Darbhanga District, ii. 
140, 141 ; assigned (1798) to Govern- 
ment, 141 ; since 1904 site for Imperial 
Agricultural College with laboratory, 
model farms, (&c., 130, 141. 

Q. 

Quinine, increased sale of, in pice packets 
of 7 grains, i. 164, 163, ii. 201 ; its 
manufacture in Darjeeling, 201. 

R. 

Races, or stocks, the three original of 
Bengal, i. 16, their physical character- 
istics, 43, 46. 

Raghunathpur, municipality in Manbhum 
District, ii. 391. 

Railway police, i. ist, 152. 

Railway works, at Barakar, i. 272 ; at 
Jamalpur, ii. 139. 

Railways, of Province, i. 92-93 ; length, 
ownership, gauges, operators, &c., 92- 
94 ; guaranteed light railways, 93 ; 
steam tramways, 97 ; their economical 
effects, 95 ; statistical tables of length, 
cost, traffic returns, &c., of the several 
railways, ryy, 178, of Calcutta, 403. 

Railways, a section in the account of 
almost every District. 

Rainfall, of Province, i. 24, 13; tables of, 
at seven stations, 168; its amount and 
distribution, 24, 15, recent years of ex- 
cessive and deficient, 14; floods, 15; 
in respect of agriculture, 56. 

Rainfall, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Raitakhol, Feudatory State, ii. 462, 463 ; 
large game and a light-coloured wild 
hog, 462 ; the legend of the cradle 
swung between heaven and earth, and 
the child saved by an equivocal oath, 
46a ; the villages granted to his saviour 
and her descendants, where none may sit 
on a high chair or sleep in a cot, 46a ; 
the present Raja under probation, 4^^.*, 

Rajaona, village in Monghyr District, ii, 
162; fine sculptures of ancient Buddh- 
ist monastery, now at Calcutta, 162 ; 
bibliography, 162. 

Rajauli, village in Gaya District, ii. 55. 

Rajbansis (or Koch), a very numerous 
caste in North Bengal, i. 46- Ace Koch. 

Rajgir, ruined town in Patna District, 


ii. 27, 28 ; the Jain Sonbhandar cave, 
L 32, identified with Rajagriha, resi- 
dence of Buddha and capital of 
Magadha, ii. 2 7, its five hills, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, identified, 27, 28 ; 
remains of the old town and the new, 
28 ; bibliography, 28. 

Rajmahal Hills, i. 200, 20t ; an isolated 
group in Santal Parganas District, 200, 
of moder.ate (2,000 feet) height, 200; 
their south-eastern extremity the turn- 
ing-point of the Ganges, 6, 200, 
the narrow pass, Teliagarh, between 
them and the river, 200; its former 
strategic importance, 200, now the 
route of the East Indian Railway, 200 ; 
the high plateaux guarded and ap- 
proached by boulder ladders, 200, 201, 
inhabited by the Paharias, 2or, their 
crops, timber, and trade in sabai grass, 
201 ; geology, 200, ii. 216, economic 
importance of the coal measures, 217. 

Rajmahal, subdivision of the Santal 
Parganas, ii. 236. 

Rajmahal, village and railway station 
in the Santal Parganas, ii. 240, now mud 
huts, 240, ruins in jungle of an old 
Muhammadan city, populous at be- 
ginning of nineteenth century, 240, 
chosen by Man Singh (1592) to be 
capital of Bengal, 240 ; numerous 
palaces, mosques, monuments, 240 ; 
vagaries of Ganges, 240. 

Rajnagar (or Nagar), village in BIrbhum 
District, i. 286, a capital before the 
Muhammadan invasion, 286, now a 
heap of mouldering ruins, 286, the 
remains of the wall of 32 miles around 
the town, 286 ; bibliography, 2S6. 

Rajpur, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 39r. 

Ramgarh, old unwieldy District of Ben- 
gal, broken up after Kol insurrection 
(1831-2), ii. 343. 

Ramjibanpur, municipality in Midnapore 
District, i. 317. 

Rampur Hat, subdivision of BirbhOm 
District, i. 284. 

Rampur Hat, village and railway station 
in BirbhOm District, i. 286. 

Ranaghat, subdivision of Nadia District, 

i- 432. 433- , , . r 

Ranaghat, municipality and terminus ot 
light railway in Nadia District, i. 437. 

Ranchl.District in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion, the largest in Bengal, ii. 343-362 ; 
an undulating table-land, of picturesque 
scenery, with various waterfalls, 345, 
346 ; the auriferous schists, probably 
unremunerative, 347, 353 ; stray bison 
and other large game, 348 ; tempera- 
ture moderate, climate fairly healthy 
save in malarious jungle, 348, 331 ; 
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history that of Chota Nagpur, 348- 
350 ; supervision exercised by Govern- 
ment over emigration agents, 351 ; the 
large number of Christians, due to 
conversions from aboriginal tribes, 353, 
353 ; rice the principal crop, 353 ; the 
decline in the growth of tea, 354; 
shellac the chief native industry, 355 ; 
no railway, and only 100 miles of 
Government roads, 355, 356; recent 
famine, 356 ; the frequency of murders 
due to the diunkenness and belief in 
witchcraft of aborigines, 357 ; back- 
ward education, 359; bibliography, 
359 . 360. 

Ranchi subdivision, ii. 360. 

Ranchi town, municipality and head-quar- 
ters of Chota Nagpur Division and of 
District, ii. 361, 36a ; a cantonment, 
362 ; an important official centre, 362 ; 
chief seat of missionary enterprise in 
Bengal, 362 ; well drained and with 
good water-supply, 363. 

Rangamati (‘red earth’), ancient town, 
now village, in Murshidabad District, 
i. 460, 461 j its legends, traditions, and 
history, 460, 461 ; bibliography, 461. 

Raiilganj, famous coal-field of, i. 77, 258, 
259 - 

RanTganj, municipality and railway station 
in Burdwan District, i. 275, 276, one 
of the busiest places in Bengal, 275, 
with large trade and factory industries, 
in connexion with the coal-field, 275. 

Ranpur, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 
451, the most ancient of all, going back 
3,600 years, 451 ; the Raja not ashamed 
to own a Khond origin, 451. 

Rarh, one of the four divisions of Bengal, 
formed by Ballal Sen, i. 20, 255. 

RarhT ia/i or the ‘ western patois,’ i. 261. 

Ratnagiri, small hill in Cuttack District, 
partially excavated, ii. 264 ; sculptures, 
some colossal, of Buddha, with thick 
lips and flat nose, 264. 

Record-of rights and field survey and 
maps, i. 131, 166; the security theieby 
affoided to ryots under Permanent 
Settlement, 131, ii. 99, 116. 

Registration, of vital statistics, i, 40-42 ; 
of documents, 117, statistics of, 118, 
recent increase in receipts, 1 20. 

Reformatory schools, i. 150, 160, technical 
and physical education in, 150; at 
Hazaribagh, ii. 343. 

Religions, i. 46-51 ; statistics of different, 
native, 51, Christian, 50; Hinduism 
professed by 63 per cent., Islam by 33, 
other forms by 4 per cent., 46 ; reasons, 
moral and physical, of the compaia- 
tively greater increase of Islam, 46, 47, 
in spite of large conversions to Hindu- 
ism from Animism, 47 ; Hinduism, 47, 


48 ; Muhammadanism, 48-50, Christian 
missions, 50, 51, other religions, 51; 
educational standards of different, 160, 
161 ; the worship of Jagannath as em- 
bracing all forms of native religions, 
ii. 306. Sag also Hinduism) Muham- 
madanism, Animism, asid Christian 
Missions. 

Remnna, village in Balasore District, ii. 
278, 279; celebrated but unsightly 
temple and fair of a form of Krishna, 
278, 279. 

Rents, i. 70, 71, the moral as well as 
economical conditions determining rent, 
70 ; the superior position of the tenants 
in Eastern Bengal, 70; average rents 
in different parts, 70, 71 ; rents in kind 
still paid, 71 ; the great disproportion 
between the rental of the Province and 
the permanent land revenue, 123, 123 ; 
rent-free holdings, 125. 

Reserves, armed police, in each District, 
i. 150. 

Revelganj (or Godna), municipality in 
Saran District, ii. 88 ; named after a 
former (1788) Collector, 88 ; trade 
damaged by railway, 88. 

Revenue, Board of, i. 105, 137. 

Revenue, of Province, i. 121-138; table 
of principal sources, 179, of municipal 
and local boards, 140, tables of, 181, 
182. 

Revenue (land and total) of Districts, 
given in the section Land Revenue 
in the account of each District. 

Revenue of municipal and District boards, 
given in section Local and Municipal 
Government in the account of each 
District, 

Rice, its area 71 per cent, of entire 
cropped, i. 58, with jute grown almost 
exclusively in the marshy eastern Dis- 
tiicts, 55, 56 ; its innumerable varieties, 
58 ; winter, early, and spring crops, 58, 
their cultivation, 58, 59 ; average yield, 
59 ; the great importance of the winter 
rice, loi; its water-carriage to Calcutta, 
365 ; grown on terraces in the Hima- 
layas, ii. 200. 

Rice-mills, i 88. 

Rivers, of Province, .i. 6-8, 204-239; 
the gradual raising of the surface due 
to their constant deposits, 3-5, the rise 
of their beds and banks above the 
surrounding level, 8, ii. 107 et passim, 
their recurring outbursts and formation 
of new beds and banks, i. 9, and of blls or 
marshes, 9, the doubtful expediency of 
embankments, 447, 467 ; their change 
of main channels, 6, 7, 8 ; their use as 
waterways, especially when the soft 
roads are ruined by rain, 98 ; their 
alluvion and diluvion, 8, the didra 
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survey of, i66; of Districts, given in 
the account of each. See also Embank- 
ments and Floods. 

Roads, of Province, classification of, i. 95 ; 
length, source, and cost of maintenance, 

95; the principal roads, 96; roods in 
alluvial soil, raised and seldom metalled, 

96, little used in rainy season, 98 ; of 
Calcutta, 407, 408. 

Roads, a section in the account of e.ich 
District. 

Rohtasgarh, hill-fort in Shahabad Dis- 
trict, ii. 73, 74; captured and strength- 
ened (1539) by Sher Shah, 73, added 
to by Man Singh, 73 ; circumference 
of remains 28 miles, 73 ; temples and 
other buildings, 73, 74. 

Rotation of crops, i. 62, its substitute, 
mixture of crops, 62. 

Rubber {Fietts elasiica), experimental 
cultivation of, i. 76 ; growth in Dar- 
jeeling, li. 201. 

Rupnarayan river, known earlier as the 
Dhalkisor, i. 230, 231 ; rises in Man- 
bhOm District, 231, joins the Hooghly, 

231, and contributes to form the James 
and Mary Sands, 231 ; its embank- 
ments, 231 : railway bridge at Kola- 
ghat, 231. 

Rwsera, municipality in Daibhanga Dis- 
trict, ii, 141 ; not so important since 
opening of railway, 141. 

Ryots, the neglect of their security, in- 
tended to be a part of the Permanent 
Settlement, i. 129, their oppression by 
the zaminddrs, 130, their occupancy 
rights secured (1885) by enactment, 
130; introduced into the Sundarbans, 
376, 377; sale of holdings conditionally 
forbidden in Santal Parganas, ii. 232 ; 

,in Orissa, 255. 

S. 

Sabai grass [Ischaemztm angusiifolhwi), 
much used in the manufacture of paper, 
i. 62, 76, 201, in Santal Parganas, ii. 

221. 

Sabargam, peak (11,636 feet) in Darjeel- 
ing District, ii. 214. 

Sacrifices, human of the Khonds, ii. 287, 
288: oftheSantals, 223; of Jagannath 
bloodless with one exception, 307 ; of 
villagorSji. 48, camel of Muhammadans, 
li. 192. 

Sagar (‘ the sea’) Island, with lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Hooghly, i. 204, 
its peculiar sanctity and bathing 
festival, 204. 

SagauVi, village, on the route to Nepal, in 
Champaran District, ii. 104: mutiny 
(1857) and massacre of all Europeans, 

104 : railway station, 98, 

N n 


Sahibganj, municipality and rail w.iy station 
in Santal Parganas, ii. 240, 241 ; from 
its position chief centre of trade in 
District, 241 ; depopulated at last 
Census by fear of plague, 241. 

Saif Khan, expelled (1722) the Nepalese 
from Purnea, ii. 182, 183. 

Sainthia, village and railway station in 
Birbhum District, i. 286, 287. 

Sdl {Shorea robustd), of forests, i. 75; 
sleepers of, 75 ; the principal tree in 
Santal Parganas, ii. 218, 227, present 
poor state, 228. 

Salkhia, suburb of Plowrah city, i. 350. 

Salt, its manufacture forbidden (1898) in 
the Province, i. 135; import duty on, 
I34> I3?> quantity imported, 135, 
average consumption per head, 135, 
gross revenue from, 135, 179, sources 
of, from United Kingdom (declining) 
and elsewhere, 135; increase of bond- 
ing and revenue from, 134, 135; pre- 
ventive methods, 135; the decline of 
Balasore port since Government aban- 
doned (1863) monopoly, ii. 277. 

Saltpetre, places of manufacture from 
a natural efflorescence, i. 82 ; output 
and value, 82. 

Salt-Water Lake, swamp in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 391 ; cesspool of 
Calcutta and on part deposit of street 
refuse, 391, 411, 412. 

Samastipur, subdivision of Darbhanga, 
District, ii. 137, 138. 

Samastipur, municipality in Darbhanga 
District, ii. 141 ; important railway 
junction and workshops, 141. 

Sambalpur, District in the Orissa Division, 
ii. 309-323; transferred (J905) from 
Central Provinces, 309 ; in the valley 
of the MahanadI, with much hill and 
forest, 309, 310; usual wild animals 
and also buffalo, bison, and rare brown 
flying squirrel, 311; moist and un- 
healthy, with virulent malaria, 311; 
annexed (1849) as an escheat, 
31a ; disturbances during and after 
the Mutiny, 312; the high status of 
the village priests, owing to their 
intimacy with the indigenous gods of 
the soil, 314 ; rice the chief crop and 
export, 315,318; irrigation from village 
tanks, 316; sal and other forests, 317 ; 
coal- and iron-mines, 317; tasar silk- 
weaving and other native industries, 
317, 318; roads and railways, 318, 
319; no serious famine till 1900, 319; 
zamitidari the predominant tenure, 315, 
the settlement (1862) with t\iegaoniws, 
320; education very backward, 321; 
bibliography, 322. 

Sambalpur tahsfl, ii. 32a. 

Sambalpur town, municipality and head- 
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quarters of District, ii. _3*3; railway 
station and pontoon bridge over the 
river, 323 ; trade centre of District and 
for Native States, 323 ; a printing press 
with Oriya and English type, 323. 
Sanads, defining the status, position, and 
power of chiefs, i. nr; the terms of 
sanads reissued (1905) since the parti- 
tion, ii. 455, 457, 458, , ^ ^ 

Sandakphu, peak (11,930 met) in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 214, 215. 

Sanitaria, Darjeeling, ii. 196, 209, Kur- 
seong, 213, Jalapahar, 212. _ 

Sanitation, village, its difficulties, i. 165 ; 
under local boards, 140, under munici- 
palities, 142 ; the provision and disin- 
fection of wells and tanks, 165 ; Sani- 
tary Board (1889), a consultative body, 
165 ; disgraceful of old Calcutta, 397, 
398, of present native town, 394, efforts 
to improve by good drinking and other 
water and drainage, 400, 411, 412 ; bad 
of Puri, ii. 304, 305. See also Drain- 
age and Water-supply- 
Sankrail, village in Howrah District, 

„ 350- , , , . 

Sanskrit, the teaching and study of; in 
native schools, i. 152 ; the Sanskrit 
College, 153 ; tols, schools for, 160, 
312, 391; the recent decline in, 331; 
Bhatpara a famous seat of, 382 ; report 
of E. B. Cowell on famous tols of 
Nadia, 432, 436; school at Puri, ii. 
305; Triueni, a former seat, i. 337. 
Santal Parganas, ‘ non-reflation ’ Dis- 
trict in the Bhagalpur Division , ii. 2 1 5- 
241 ; head-quarters at Dumka, 239 ; 
hilly save for a strip along the Ganges, 
215, the geology and coal-measures of 
the Rajmahal range, 216, 217, 228; 
the sal the principal tree of the forests, 
218, 227, 228; gradual disappearance 
of large game, 218; climate on the 
whole healthy, 218, 220; flood (1899) 
followed by cholera, 2 19 : the pacifica- 
tion of the Paharias (1780), 219, 220; 
the Santals, their advent (1820), habits 
and customs, 220, 223, 224, their 
rising (1855) against oppression, 220, 
the redress (1855, 1872) of their griev- 
ances, 220, 221, 231, 232 ; the large 
emigration eastwards, 222 ; Lutheran 
and other missions, 225 ; rice the 
staple crop, 226 ; irrigation indigenous 
and occasional, 225, 226; still much 
cultivable waste, 226; forests, 227, 
228; coal- and silver-miues, 228; native 
industries, 228, 229; trade, by good 
roads and railways, actual and projected, 
229, 230; famine and cholera, 230; 
special civil and criminal courts with 
special procedure, 23! ; special settle- 
ment with preservation of the rights of 


the village community, 232 ; special 
organization of police, 234 ; education 
very backward, 234,235; bibliography; 
235- 

Santall, a dialect of the Munda family, 
ii. 223. 

Santals, the, aboriginal race, distinctive 
tribe of Santal Parganas, ii. 223, 
original habitat probably near Damo- 
dar river, worshipped by them, 223; 
invited (1820) by British to clear and 
cultivate the Rajmahal jungle, 220; 
Daman-i-koh Government estate now 
reserved exclusively for them and other 
aboriginal tribes, 237, 238 ; thfeir 

physical character, habits, customs, 
deities, saturnalia, sacrifices, 223, the 
constitution of their village communi- 
ties, 223, 224, with rights to waste, &c., 
preserved and recognized by Govern- 
ment, 232 ; their rising against the legal 
oppression of money-lenders (1S55), 
220, their agitation against oppressive 
zammddrs, 220, 221 ; redress given m 
both cases, 220, 221 ; special courts of 
law with special procedure, 231, 234; 
now peaceful and contented, 232 ; as 
colliers, 336. 

Santipur, municipality in Nadia District, 
i. 437, 438 ; its woven muslins, once 
of European reputation, driven out by 
machine-made goods, 437, its pro- 
sperity under the Company, 437 ; the 
great Rash Jatra festival, 438. 

Saraikela, Feudatory State of Chota Nag- 
pur, ii. 474-476 ; political relations, 

i. Ill, 112; history of ruling family, 

ii. 474, 475 ; services and rewards of the 
chiefs during and since the Mutiny, 
473 ; capital administered as a munici- 
pality, 475 ; railway and junction, 475. 

Saraks, Jain, ruins of buildings ascribed 
to, in Manbhum District, ii. 378, 379. 

Saran, District in the Patna Division, ii. 
75-89 ; head-quarters at Chapra, 87 ; 
the legendary origin of its name, 75 ; its 
well wooded and watered plain, highly 
cultivated, densely populated, 75, 76, 
77, 80; child-devouring wolves, 76; 
intense dry heat during May and June, 
76, 77 ; its connexion with the Hathwa 
family, 77; rice, indigo, and poppy 
the most important crops, 79, 80 ; the 
necessity of importing food and of 
emigration, 78, 81, the large remit- 
tances from emigrants, 81 ; irrigation, 
15 per cent., mostly indigenous, 80 ; 
trade, commerce, and communications, 
81, 82; famines, not frequent, 82, 83; 
backward education, 84, 85; biblio- 
graphy, 85. 

Saranda, hill range in Singhbhum Dis- 
trict, ii. 406. 
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Saraswatl, old silted-np river in Hooghly 
District, once, till the fifteenth century, 
the main channel of the Ganges, i. 334, 
330 ; still to be traced by pools and 
marshes, 224; Satgaon, its port, 334, 
335- 

Saru^ highest hill (3,615 feet) of Chota 
Nagpur plateau, il. 363. 

Sasaram, subdivision of Shahabad Dis- 
trict, ii. 67. 

Sasarara ('one thousand toys*), munici- 
pality and railway station in Shahabad 
District, ii. 74; the only prosperous 
town in the District, 59 ; tombs of Shcr 
Shah and his father, 74 ; important 
Asolca inscription, 74; bibliography, 

r,-74' 

Satgaon, ruined town in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 334, 335; on the silted -up 
Saraswali, 334; once the mercantile 
capital of Bengal, 334. 

Sail, or widow-burning, its early preva- 
lence in Cnttack, ii. 355. 

Satkhira, subdivision of Khulna District, 
i. 486. 

Satkhira, municipality in Khulna District, 

i. 489. 

SatyabadI, village with shrine in Puri 
District, ii. 309. 

Saurath, village in Darbhanga District, 

ii. 143 ; its famous religious and matri- 
monial fair, 143. 

Scenery, i. 8, generally monotonous save 
of Chota N.agpur pl.ateau, 8 ; of Hima- 
layas, 1 89 ; of the banks of the Hooghly, 
337, 228; of Darjeeling, ii. 193, 214. 

Schools, primary and secondary, 
Education: special, i. 160, at Calcutta, 
420, school fees, 163. 

Science, instruction and degrees in, i. 
136 ; laboratories in Bamra State, ii. 
461, 462. 

Scotland, Church of, mission in Darjeel- 
ing, ii. 206, 213. 

Secretariat, the, of five, i. 103, three for 
ordinary civil administration, two for 
Public Works, 105. 

Sens, the, Plindu dynasty of (1093-1198), 
i. 20, 333 ; their great king Ballal Sen, 
20, his discouragement of Buddhism, 
20, reorganization of the caste system, 
13, conciuests and division of Beng.at 
into four parts, 20, 255, the era of his 
son Lakshman still prevalent in Mit- 
hjla, 20, 255 ; capital at Nadia town, 
433. 

.Serampore, subdivision of Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 329. . . . 

Serampore {Srirampur), raunictpality m 
Hooghly District, i. 335. 3.5<> I Danish 
(1671) settlement, sold (1S43) to Com- 
pany, 335 : with good trade but no 
longer a port, 225 ; its two great fairs 


or festivals of Jag.annath, 335; the 
famous Baptist Mission, still flourishing, 
335. 336. 

Sericulture, places of silkworm-rearing, 

i. 83 ; disastrous eifects of disease. 83, 
443, success of Goverament investiga- 
tion and remedies, 63, 83 ; in BIrbhum 
District, 380; its decay in Midnapore 
District has turned the professional 
TuntHs to dacoity, 303. 309 ; in 
Mayurbhanj State, ib 440. dV^u/raSilk. 

Seths, famous family of Jain bankers, 
amongtbefoundersof Gobindpur, i.397: 
their influence in the establishment of 
Mur:>hidabad, 455, 456; palace where 
Clive repudiated the agreement with 
Umichand, 459 ; two thrown into the 
Ganges at Monghyr for favouring 
British, ii. 161: remarkable Jain temple 
near Bhagalpur built by JagatSeth, 167. 

Settlements, financial, between Imperial 
and Provincial Governments, i. 118- 
130, as parts of decentraliz.ation, ti8 ; 
the settlement of 1904, 119; results, 
seen in expansion of reienue under 
certain heads, 130, 179, of expenditure 
in various departments, 130, 131, iSo, 
especially in Public Works, 144. Sec 
also Land Kevenue and Permanent 
Settlement. 

Sex, i. 42, 43; by Census 99S females 
to every :,ooo m.ales, 42, truly 1,003 
females to 1,000 males, 43; the pre- 
dominance of females in stationary or 
decadent tracts, 43, of males in pro- 
gressive and industrial, 43 ; usual excess 
of males in Mongoloid communities, 

ii. 481. 

Shah Jahan, Mughal emperor, his pro- 
voked storm (1632) of the Portuguese 
settlement at Plooghly, i. 333 ; his 
grant (1651) of a factory site to the 
English, 332; endowment (1633) of a 
Roman Catholic convent at Bandcl, 
330. 331- . , ...... 

Shahabad, District in tho Patna Division, 
ii, 33-75: head-quarters at Arrah, 68: 
the Kaimur Hills of the south, un- 
irrigated and infertile, 55, Oo : the level 
plain of the north extensively irrigated 
and highly cultivated, 38, 60, most 
unhc.althy, with steadily deteriorating 
climate and population, 59, decadent 
towns, 59: abundance of large game 
in the hills, 57 : extremes of climate, 
57 ; history associated with the Chcros 
and later with Sher Shah, Sur, 57, 58, 
his forts .and tomb, 38 : rice the main 
crop, with poppy and sugar-cane. 61 ; 
the sugar industiy, 62 : trade and com. 
munications, 62, 63: frequent famines, 
63, 64 ; education, 66 ; bibliography, 
66 . 
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Sheikhpnra, town and railway statiqn in 
Monghyr District, ii. 163. 

Slier Shall, Sur, Afghan emperor, his con- 
quest of Bengal and defeat (1538) of 

. Humayun, i. 23, ii. 58, 71, his forts Md 
other buildings in Shahabad District, 
58, Rohtasgarh, 73, 74, Shergarh, 74, 
75 ; his mausoleum at Sasaram, 74, 

Shergarh, ruined fort of Sher Shah in 
Shahabad District, ii. 74> 75 > 
sacred Gupteswar cave, 75. 

Sherghati, town in Gaya District, ii. 35. 

Shipping, of Calcutta, number and ton- 
nage of, i. 407. 

Sibpur, suburb of Plowrah City, i. 350 ; 
Royal Botanical Gardens, 345, 350; 
Engineering College, 349, 350. 

Sikkim, Native State in Eastern Hima- 
layas, ii. 476-486 ; political relations, i. 
109, ii. 483 ; the catchment area of the 
head- waters of the Tista, 477 ; separated 
by the main Himalayan axis from Tibet, 
476 ; its wide variety of flora, fauna, and 
climate, tropical, temperate, and alpine, 
477-479; its old Tibetan name, 476, 
479, its early political and religions 
relations with Tibet, 479 ; the invasions 
(1788, 1793) of the Gurkhas and their 
decisive repulse by the Chinese, 479 ; 
the assistance of the Raja during the 

. Nepal War(i8i4), 479; purchase (1835) 
of Darjeeling, 196; the quarrel with 
British about slavery, 480; the treach- 
erous seizure of Dr. Hooker, 197, 480; 
the punitive expedition and satisfaction, 
480 ; the persistence of kidnapping into 
slavery, 4S0, invasion (l86r) and treaty, 
4S0 ; intrigues with Tibet, 480 ; Tibetan 
War (1888), i. 31, ii. 196, 480 ; appoint- 
ment (1889) of Political Officer, 480; 
convention (1890) with Chinese and 
recognition of British supremacy, 480 ; 
subsequent progress and immigration of 
Nepalese, 480, 481 ; principal diseases, 
4S1 : preponderance of Mongoloids and 
of males over females, 481 ; Buddhism, 
the religion of the State and of 35 per 
cent., 481 ; the Lepchas, autochthones, 
481 ; maize the principal crop, 482 ; 
the abundance of copper ores, 4S2 ; 
native wool industries, 482, 483 ; trade, 
204, 215, 483; routes and passes to 
Tibet, 483, 485 , 486 : revenue, 483-485 ; 
police, education, and medical, 4S5 ; 
biblio^aphy, 485. 

Silao, village in Patna District, ii. 28, 
place of refreshment for pilgrims to 
Rajgir, 38. 

Sillgurl, village in Darjeeling District, ii. 
215; road and railway terminus, 215; 
focus of all the tiade of the District, 
Sikkim, xmd Tibet, 315. 

Silk and silkworms, once flourishing hand 


industries of, i. 83, 443 ; chief places of, 
83 ; reeling, twisting, and weaving, 83 ; 
large export of raw silk, 83, 175: de- 
cline in exports of made silk, 83 ; in- 
dustry of /asar silk, a ritual dress, fairly 
piosperous, 83 ; in Birbhum District, 
280, 281, Cossimbazar, for long its most 
important centie, 443,452, in Murshid- 
abad District, 444. 

Silk (Bengal) Association (1S98), i. 443. 

Silk-mills and factories, i. 88. iVe a/sa 
Sericulture. 

Silk trade, history of, at Cossimbazar, i. 
443. 452, at Jangipur, 454. 

Silver, mines of, in Sanlal Parganas, ii. 
328 ; filigree work of Cuttack, 253. 

Singalila, range of hills in Darjeeling Dis- 
trict, i. 202, separating it and Sikkim 
from Nepal, 202 ; its drainage, spurs, and 
high peaks, 202, ii. 193, 194, 214, 215. 

Singhbhum (‘ land of the Singh family ’ of 
Porahat), District in the Chota Nagpur 
Division, ii. 391-406; head-quarters at 
Chaibasa, 406 ; level plains, rising into 
hills, backed by mountains and forests, 
398 ; the flora of its deciduous-leaved 
forests, 393, 394, and abundant but de- 
creasing large game, 394; climate, in 
spite of a very hot season, healthy, 394, 
397 ; saved by its isolation from Mn- 
ghals and Mahrattas, 394 ; relations of 
war and peace of the British with the 
Raja and his alleged subjects, the Hos, 
395-397; remains of Jain civilization, 
397 ; large emigration to Assam and 
Orissa, 397 ; rice the principal crop, 
watered from reservoirs, indigenous and 
Government, 398, 399 ; the increase of 
cultivation and trade, favoured by rail- 
ways, 399, 400 ; no subdivisions, 400 ; 
crime quantitatively heavy, 400 ; edu- 
cation very backward, but progressing, 

396, 403 ; bibliography, 402. 

Siraj ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal (i 756-7), 
his descent, i. 455, 456; capture of 
Cossimb.i2ar,452, of Calcutta, 38, 396, 

397, the Black Hole, 397, defeated 
(1757) Plassey, 28, 397; his death 
and tomb at Murshidabad, 459. 

Sitakund, hot springs and place of pilgrim- 
age in Mongh3n- District, ii. 162. 

Sitamarhi, subdivision of Muzafl'arpur 
District, ii. 119. 

Sitamarhi, municipality in hfuzaffarpur 
District, ii. 123; a railway station 
with a road to Nepal frontier, 123; its 
famous cattle and fair, 1 23. 

Siwan, subdivision of Saran District, ii. 

86 . 

Siwan, municipality in Saran District, ii. 

88, 8g. 

Slate, quarries and mines at Monghyr, i. 
82 ; 400 hands produce 1,600 tons, 83 ; 
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thicker than Welsh, and suitable for 
flat roofs of bungalows, 82. 

Small-pox, statistics of its mortality (since 
1881), i. 42 ; special liability of Cuttack 
District, ii. 259, attributed to prevalence 
of native inoculation, 259 ; often virulent 
in Purl, 299. See also Inoculation and 
Vaccination. 

Snake-worship, regions of its prevalence, 
i. 46. 

Soils, generally fertile, i. 54. 55 , the great 
superiority of the new alluvium of the 
east over the old of the west, 55, in 
natural fertility, 55, in rainfall, 56 ; the 
jute and rice of the new, 56, the variety 
of crops in the old, 56, 57; the new 
independent of manure, 56 ; the enrich- 
ment of other soils by manure and legu- 
mens, 62 j laterite and gneissic soils, 55. 

Somnath Singh, oppressive and rebellions 
Raja of Angul, li. 281 ; territory an- 
nexed (1847) himself imprisoned for 

life, 281. 

Son Canals, i. 239-241 ; irrigation works, 
supplied from an anicut across the Son, 
239, 240 ; the length of the main, 
branch, and distributary canals, 240 ; 
the siphon-aqueduct of the main canal, 
240 ; the Districts supplied, 239, the 
area irrigated, 241, capital outlay and 
return, 241 ; values of cargoes and tolls 
on main canals, 241. 

Son river (Sanskrit, Suvarna or ‘ gold ’), 
Sbrrar of Arrian,!. 211-213; its rise and 
course through the Central Provinces, 
Central India, the United Provinces, 
and Bengal (144 miles) to the Ganges, 
212, legends, disastrous floods, canals, 
bridges, shifting channels, 213. 

SonamukhI, municipality in Bankura Dis- 
trict, i. 298 ; once the site of a commer- 
cial residency and important factory of 
the Company, 298. 

SgnpuPr'Ffi“<i^fory State, ii. 464-466 ; the 
^succession of Rajas, distinguished as 
administrators or scholars, 464, 465. 

Sonpur, capital of State, ii. 466; its an- 
tiquity and former importance inferred 
from ruins, remains, inscriptions, coins, 
464,466; its carrying and transhipment 
trade damaged by the railway, 466. 

Sonpur, village in Saran District, ii. 89; 
important railway station and work- 
shops, 89; its great bathing fair and 
elephant market, 89; the annual race 
meeting, 89. 

Spirits, &c. See Excise and Intoxicants. 

Springs, hot : sulphur, at Bakreswar, i. 
284; at Rajgir, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang, ii. 27; at Sitakund, 162. 

Stamps, ‘judicial' and ‘non-judicial,’ re- 
venue from, i. 135, 13^: of Calcutta, 409. 

Steam ferries, i. 100. 
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Steamers, coast and river, i. 98, gg, ocean, 
99 ; of Calcutta, 406, 407. 

Stein, Dr., bis identification of Buddhist 
sites in Gaya District, ii. 33. 

Suadi, capital of Gangpur State, ii. 456. 

Subarnarekha (‘ streak of gold ’) river, i. 
235 ; rises in Ranchi District, 235, dis- 
charges into the Bay of Bengal, 235. 

Subha Singh, a Burdwan zamjiuidr, his 
rebellion (1696), i. 260, the ground of 
fortifying (170a) Calcutta, 396. 

Sugar from date-palms, i. 467, 481, a de- 
clining industry in spite of duties, 469, 
481. 

Sugar, imports of, i. 175; countervailing 
duties on bounty-fed, i. 137, 410, 469. 

Sugar-cane, its area, growth, and yield, i. 
60; exhausting and often rotated with 
rice, 62 ; the juice sold osgitr or jaggery 
and also refined into sugar, 60, refineries, 
60, is replacing indigo, 60, ii. 80, 113: 
most extensively grown in Bhagalpur 
District, 169. 

Sultanganj, village, railway station, and 
holy place in Bhag.ilpur District, ii. 
180; two granite rocks, with mosque 
and temple on either, 180; stiipa and 
remains of ancient monastery, 180; 
bibliography, iSo. 

Sundarbans, the (‘ forest of stindri'), i. 
371-376; 170 by 70 miles of forest and 
swamp, made and still in making by 
the silt of the Ganges, 371, 372 ; man- 
groves and other flora, 12, 76, 37a; 
dangerous tigers and crocodiles, other 
large and winged game, 372 ; liable to 
heavy rainfall and inundation, 372; once 
a Raj, reduced by Akbar, 372, 373, the 
tradition and explanation of former 
greater population and cultivation, 373; 
later resettlement and cultivation begun 
(1782) by Henckell, 375, 376, the 
growth of land-jobbers and speculators, 
376, the introduction (1904) of a ryot- 
rua/'f system, 376, 377; the population 
mainly immigrant and largely occa- 
sional, 373, 374 ; good rice crops in re- 
claimed tracts, 374 ; valuable ‘ reserved ’ 
and ‘protected’ forests, 374; r,ailw.iy 
to Port Canning, otherwise communi- 
cations only by water, 374, 375 ; recent 
administration by Collectors of different 
Districts, 375: archaeology of, 373: 
Khulna town practically its capital, 488. 

Supaul, subdivision of Bhagalpur District, 
ii. 176. 

Supaul, village in Bhagalpur District, li. 
18. ... 

Suri, subdivision of BIrbhum District, i. 


283, 284. 

Suri, municipality and bead-quarters of 
BIrbhum District, i. 2S7. 

Surul, village in BIrbhum District, i. 287 ; 


3 


BE. It. 
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the site of an early and important com- 
mercial residency, 287, the industrial 
achievements of ‘Cheap the hlagnili- 
cent,’ the first Resident, 2S7. 

Surveys, i, 165-167 ; all based on Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey, 165 ; revenue 
and topographical surveys, 165 ; District 
maps, 165 ; recent didra survey, 166 ; 
cadastral surveys and records-of-rights, 
131, 166, 167. 

Susunia, hill (1,442 feet) in Bankuia Dis- 
trict, i. 298. 

Syambazar, village in Hooghly District, 
famous for iasar, i. 336. 

Syamnagar, village and railway station in 
Twenty-four Parganas District, i. 391, 
392 ; old fort, Sanskrit college, and 
dispensary of the Maharaja Tagore, 391, 

392* 

T. 

Taki, municipality in Twenty-four Par- 
ganas District, i. 392. 

Talcher, Tributary State of Orissa, ii. 437, 
438 ; the coal-field not worth working 
under present conditions of carriage, 437. 

Tamluk, subdivision of Midnapore Dis- 
trict, i. 313. 

Tamluk, town in Midnapore District, 
capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Tamralipta, i. 317, 318; its ancient 
Peacock dynasty displaced by founder 
of present Kaibartta Rajas, 301,317; 
visited and described by Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, 301, 317, then a 
seaport, now sixty miles from the sea, 
317; the ruins and remains, 317, 318 ; 
the great temple and shrine of Barga 
Bhiraa or Kali, originally Buddhist, 
302,318; the municipality, 318; still 
the centre of boat traffic on the Rup- 
narayan, 318; bibliography, 318. 

Tamralipta (or Suhma), ancient kingdom 
of Bengal, i. 20, 255, 301 ; its magni- 
ficent capital, Tamluk, 255, 317, 318. 

Tanglu, peak (10,074 feet) in Darjeeling 
District, ii. 215. 

Tanks for irrigation, i. 68, prominent in 
Sambalpur, ii. 310, 316. 

Tarakeswar, village in Ilooghly District, 
i- 33®) 337 ; reached by two railways, 
337, its famous shrine of Siva and reli- 
gious festivals, 336, 337 ; the harmless 
substitute of a belt for hook-swinging, 
337 - 

Tasar silk, its demand for religious cere- 
monies, i. 83, its chief centres, 83, a 
fairly prosperous industry, 83. 

Taxes, municipal, i. 143, 1S3. 

Tea, the three localities of its large culti- 
vation, i. 6t ; area of 210 square miles, 
andyieldof5r,ooo,ooolb.,6i ; the late 
disastrous fall in prices due to over- 


production, 6r ; in Darjeeling, ii. 201 ; 
rents of leased tea lands, 205. 

Tea trade, its channels, i. 91, value of 
exports, 175. 

Technical schools and education, i. 157, 
at Burdwan, 273, of Wesleyan Mission 
at Bankura, 291. 

Tekari, municipality in Gaya District and 
seat of the Raj, ii. 55 ; the death or 
flight of nearly half the population 
(1901) from plague, 55. 

Tekari Raj, estate in Gaya District, ii. 45- 
47 ; the history of the family and estate 
from 1739,45-47; its recent improve- 
ment under the Court of Wards, 46 ; 
its present extent and value, 47 ; biblio- 
graphy, 47. 

Teliagarhl, pass in Santal Parganas be- 
tween Rajmahal bills and Ganges, ii. 
241, now route of railway, i. 200, its 
former strategic importance, 200. 

Temperature, of Province, i. 13; of Dis- 
tricts, in the account of each. 

Temples, typical forms of modem, i. 48 ; 
notable, of Tamluk, 318, at Burdwan, 
273, Kalna, 274, Bishnupur, 297, Baiis- 
baria, 331, Tarakeswar, 336, 337, of 
the Sundarbans, 373, Kamarhati, 3S8, 
Khardah, 389, buried at Afsar, ii, 47, 
Buddh Gaya, 49, 50 ; Gaya town, 53, 
54 ; Jain, at Masar, 72 ; Rohtasgarh, 
73, Sonpur, 89, Colgong, 178, Karan- 
garh, 179, Deogarh, 239, Jajpur, 262, 
Udayagiri, 264, Bhubaneswar, 300, 
301 ; Jain on Khandgiri, 302 ; ruined, 
of Konarak, 303, 304; of Jagannath, 
305-308; of Loknath, 309; Sambalpur 
District and town, 312, 323; Jain at 
Parasnath, 344, 345; on Mahudi Hill, 
344: Chutia, 351; Jain,atBoram,389, 
at Pakbira, 389; Jain or Buddhist at 
Charra, 389; Jain at Palma, 390; Khi- 
ching, 441 ; Baud, 453. 

Tenures and tenure-holders, i. 1 27-129; 
secured (1885) by the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 129; reclaiming tenures, 128; land- 
jobbing tenures, 128, 129; tenures 
peculiar to Orissa, ii. 256. 

Thackeray, Mr. R., father of novelist. Col- 
lector (1805) of Jessore, i. 465. 

Thdtta, or police circle, the smallest unit 
of administration, i. 107, in Calcutta, 
41 8. 

Tiar, or Madhuban, Canal, protective, in 
Champaran District, i, 239, ii. 96. 

Tibet, early relations, political and reli- 
gious, with Sikkim, ii. 479, intrigues 
with, against British, 480; conquerors 
of Bhutan, 489 ; invasion (1888) by, of 
Sikkim, i. 31, disappointing results of 
trade convention with, 31 ct passim, 
British mission (1904) to Lhasa and 
new convention, 31, trade with, dis- 
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couraged and still trifling, 92, ii. 204, 
^^ 5 ) 4 ^ 3 > wool trade, 204, 213; Govern- 
ment purchases of Tibetan mules at 
Kalimpong agricultural show, 213; 
trade routes through Sikkim, 476, 483, 
485, 486, through Bhutan, 494. 

Tibeto-Burman invaders and languages, 

i. 17, 45. 

Tigers, comparatively scarce, i. 13. 

Tigiria, the smallest of the Tributary 
States of Orissa, ii. 449. 

Tilothu, village in Shahabad District, ii. 
75 i tbe gorge of the Tutiahi river sacred 
to Sitala, 75, the many-armed image, 
75, great fair, 75. 

Tindharia, village (2,748 feet) in Dar- 
jeeling District, ii. 215 ; railway station 
and workshops, 2 1 5. 

Tinstone. See Cassiterite. 

Tippera,or Hill Tippera, ancient kingdom 
of, i. no, iir and note ; political rela- 
tions with Raja of, no, in. 

Tirhut, a former District of North Bihar, 
now divided into Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga, ii. 123. 

Tista river, i. 232-235; rises in Tibet, 
falls into the Brahmaputra, 232, 233 ; 
its course through Sikkim, Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar, and Rangpur, 
233, 234: its sudden and destructive 
change (1787) of channel in Rangpur, 
234; its legend, 233. 

Titagarh, municipality and railway station 
in Twenty-four Parganas District, i. 

392- 

Tobacco, i. 6 a, grown everywhere, and 
largely in Rangpur and the neighbour- 
hood, 60 ; its area, growth, and yield, 
60; export of leaf to Burma, 60, 174; 
excellent in Cooch Behar, ii. 412. 

Todar Mai’s settlement (1582), i. 122 et 
passim ; as Akbar’s general at Monghyr, 

ii. 160. 

‘Toddy cat,’ or palm civet, ii. 164. 

Tolly’s Nullah, part of the Calcutta and 
Eastern Canals system, i. 244 ; the Adi 
Ganga, or ‘ original ’ Ganges, 244 ; 
named after Major Tolly, the pioneer 
(1777) of the system, 243; Kali Ghat, 
414. 

Tollygunge, municipality in Twenty-four 
Parganas District, i. 392 ; a southern 
suburb of Calcutta, with electric tram- 
way, 392 ; police-barracks, steeple- 
chase course, and golf links, 392 ; the 
residence of descendants of Tipii Sultan, 
392. 

Tongsa, village in Bhutan, ii. 496 ; head- 
quarters of the Penlop of Eastern 
Bhutan, 496. 

Totemism, of aboriginal tribes, i. 248, m 
Mayurbhanj State, ii. 438. 

Towns and villages, population of, i. 34, 


35, statistics of, 169-171 ; 95 per cent, 
in villages, 34; the tracts of highest 
urban population, 35 ; the absence of 
connexion between the growth of towns 
and the prosperity of the people, 35 ; 
the population of Calcutta, Howrah, 
Patna, and Dacca, 35, 36. 

Trade (general), present : chief imports 
and exports, i. 89 ; Calcutta and its 
suburbs the principal centre of trade and 
industry, 89, other special centres, 89 ; 
Commercial Chambers andAssociations, 
89; Port Trusts, 89; trade channels, 
90, 91 ; trading classes and castes, 91. 

Trade, internal, in the Province, i. 89, 
90; registration defective, 89; Calcutta 
practically the receiving and distributing 
centre, 89 ; the exports and imports 
between the eight blocks or divisions 
of the Province, 90 ; internal trade of 
Calcutta, 405. 

Trade, early foreign, Portuguese and 
Dutch, i. 27, 28 ; in silk, 443, 452 ; 
British, 28, 88, the chief expoits, 28, 
88, bullion the chief import, 88; its 
revolution and increase since the acqui- 
sition of the Province, 88, 89 ; of Cal- 
cutta, 403 ; of Cossimbazar, 451, 452. 

Trade, present foreign, with countries out- 
side India, i. 91, chief articles of export 
and import with several foreign coun- 
tries, (o) by sea, 91, their value, 175, 
( 5 ) by land, chiefly with Nepal, 92, 
their value, 176; of Calcutta, 403,404; 
with Cooch Behar, ii. 413, with Orissa 
States, 430, with Bhutan, 493, 494, with 
Tibet, see Tibet. 

Trade of the Province, with other parts of 
the Indian Empire, i. 91, the chief 
articles of export and import, 91, their 
value, 174; of Calcutta, 405. 

Trade, coasting, of Calcutta, i. 404, 405, 
its recent large increase, 407. 

Trading Associations, of Province, i. 89, 
of Calcutta, 405. _ 

Tramways, steam in rural areas, i, 97 ; 
electric in Calcutta and Howrah, 97 ; 
of Calcutta, 408. 

Trashi-chbd-zong, summer capital of 
Bhutan, ii. 496. 

Treasure, originally almost the sole im- 
port, i. 88; exports and imports of, 
between Bengal and the rest of India, 
174; between Bengal and foreign coun- 
tries, by sea, 175, by Irmd, 176. 

Trees, of plains and hills, i. 12, very 
varied, of forests, 75; experimental 
cultivation of rubber, 7b ; of alluvial 
tracts, 259; of Darjeeling forests, ii. 
203. 

Tribeni Canal, a protective work, now 
under construction in Champaran Dis- 
trict, i. 239. 
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Tribeni (‘three streams ’)j holy village 
and ghat in Hooghly District, i. 337 ; 
the principal Hindu festivals and fairs 
held there, 337, 338; the famous 
mosque with the tomb of Jafar Khan, 
337. 

Tributary States of Oiissa. See Orissai 

Tribute, of Tributary States, amount 
stated in section on each. 

Tuberculosis, in jails from overcrowding, 

i. 1 51, in Calcutta, 400. 

Tuie La, pass (10,000 feet) in Bhutan, ii. 
496, 497. 

Tnntias, Muhammadan caste cultivating 
mulberry (*/«/) trees, i. 309 ; owing to 
decay of their industry have taken to 
dacoity, 305, 309. 

Turmeric, principal crop of the Khonds, 

ii. 287. 

Twenty-four Parganas (originally fiscal 
divisions), District in the Presidency Divi- 
sion, i. 353-392; its unhealthy, decadent, 
northern tract of dead and dying rivers, 
354, 358, its southern of the Sundar- 
bans, progressive and comparatively 
healthy, 354, 358 ; scenery and rivers, 
354, 355 ; hot and moist, exposed to 
floods, 356 ; early history before the 
battle of Plassey (1757) and cession by 
Mir Jafar to the Company, 356, 357 ; 
the outbreak of the Mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, 357; very low birth- and death- 
rates, 358, irregular growth of the 
population dependent on immigration, 
359, 360 ; the success of Christian 
missions among the prevalent aboriginal 
castes, 360, 361; rice and jute the only 
important crops, 361, 362, hand indus- 
tries insignificant, 362 ; extensive factory 
industries along the raised banks of the 
Hooghly, 362, 363; imports and exports 
by rail, road, and water, 363, 364 ; the 
three great water routes between the 
rice fields and Calcutta, 365 ; the pre- 
valence of dacoity, 366 ; the rents more 
than four times the land revenue, 366, 
367 ; the large number (twenty-six) of 
municipalities, 367 ; embankments and 
drainage of embanked area, 367, 368; 
high literacy, 368 ; bibliography, 369. 

U. 

Udayagiri (‘Sunrise,’ i.e. easterly, ‘hill’), 
peak in Cuttack District, ii. 264; colos- 
sal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, 
ruined temples and caves, 264. 

Udayagiri, sandstone hill in Purl District, 
ii. 309. See also Khandgiri. 

Udhua Nullah, village and stream in 
Santal Parganas, ii. 241, scene of Mir 
Kasim’s defeat(i763) by Major Adams, 
241. 


Ulnbaria, subdivision of Howah District, 
i. 346. 

Ulnbaria, municipality in Howrah Dis- 
trict, i. 350, 351 ; a railway station, 
and daily steamers to Calcutta, 350. 

Union committees, i. 140. See also Dis- 
trict Boards. 

United Kingdom, trade with, i. 90, 91 ; 
two-thirds of imports, one-third of ex- 
ports, 91 ; of Calcutta, 404. 

University, the Calcutta, founded 1856, 1 . 

155, 418; not a teaching body, 155; 
its functions, 155, modified and extended. 
(1904) by Indian Universities Act, 155, 
its government, legislative by a Senate 
and Faculties, 155, 156, executive by a 
Syndicate and Boards of Studies, 156; 
its expenditure met by examination fees, 
156; its five Faculties and their degrees, 

156, 157 ; affiliated Colleges, Arts and 
Professional, 156, 157; regulations and 
conditions of its degrees, 156, 157; 
statistics of University results, 157. 

Uibandi tenure of land, on long continuous 
cultivation, common in Nadia District, 
i. 430, encourages rack-renting and care- 
lessness, 430, 431. 

Uttarpara, municipality in Hooghly Dis- 
trict, i. 338 ; its imposing public library 
rich in local topography and Indian 
books, 338, partly collected by the 
Hurkani newspaper, 338. 

V. 

Vaccination in Province, facts and sta- 
tistics of, i. 164, 186 ; compulsory only 
in municipalities, 268 et passim ; slow 
progress of, in Orissa States among 
cliiefs and people, ii. 436. 

Vaccination, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Vaisall, ancient kingdom of Bihar, i. 18, 
255 ; a stronghold of Buddhism, 255, 
its capital, Basarh, the place of the 
second (a.d. 377) Buddhist council, 
which led to the split into Northern and 
Southern sects, 255, ii. 1 20. 

Vaishnavas, modern reformed sect of, their 
teaching and divisions, i. 426; their 
founder, Chaitanya, bom (1485) at 
Nadia, 436. 

‘Vansittart Villa,’ the jail atBarasat,i. 379. 

Vehicles, i. 96, 97 ; country carts of 
Bengal, 96, 97. 

Veterinary Civil department, i. 66. 

Villages, contain 95 per cent, of entire 
population, i. 34; the difficulty of de- 
fining a village for censns purposes, 36; 
the variety of villages, compact, strag- 
gling, in gardens, or on mounds, 36 ; 
present remains of village autonomy and 
communities, 108, the watch ^asApanch- 
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ayats, lo8, i^8, 149 ; hopeless sanitation 
165; field end village maps, 166; 
the prunitive village community of the 
Muudas, 250, of the Santals, ii. 223, 
224, 232, of the Kols, 403, 404. 

Vital statistics, registration of births and 
deaths, i. 40-42 ; in towns compulsory 
on nearest male relative, 41 ; in villages 
by chatiktdars, checked by police, vacci- 
nation officers, &c., 40, 41, 149; last 
actuarial birth- (43-9) and death- (38.9) 
rates, 41 ; the increasing approximation 
of returns made, 41 ; the mortality of 
diseases, especially fever, choleia, and 
plague, 41, 42 ; the high infant mor- 
tality, 42 ; a table of vital statistics as 
registered (1881-1901), 42. 

Volunteer corps, their head-quarters, num- 
ber, and character, i. 145, 146; at 
Calcutta, 417. 

Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas 
and Mahabharata, the romance of his 
birth, ii. 454. 

W. 

Wages and pay, i. 71, 72 ; in cash, of 
skilled and unskilled labour in town and 
country, 71 ; their rise and fall, 71 ; in 
kind, of day-labourers and village em- 
ployes, 71, 72; the rise in food-grains 
38-5 per cent., in wages of even skilled 
labour only 25.4, 72 ; family or gang 
wages, in coal-mines, 78, 79i 
336 ; in factories, i. 88 ; of teachers, in 
the subordinate service, 154. primary, 
158, '59, of school grow, 158. 

Wahhabis, or Farazis, Muhammadan sect 
of, i. 49, 50, the holy war preached by 
its Arabian founder, 49, not accepted 
by all members of the sect, 49; its 
general protest against idolatry and 
superstition, 49, 50; their rising (1831) 
against a beard-tax, 358, 426. 

Water communications, a section in the 
account of most Districts. 

Water (irrigation) rates, i. 68. 

Waterfalls, in Ranchi District, ii. 346, of 
the Karamnasa, i. 214, at Tilothu, ii. 75. 

Water-lifts, i. 68, 69. 

W’ater-supply, control of, by local bodies, 
i. 140, 142, 165. 

Waterways and communications of Pro- 
vince, i. 98—100. See also Canals nuii 
Rivers. 

^Yater-wo^ks (by Public Works), chief, i. 
1 45 ; sanitary effects of, at Burd wan, 
273 ; the good and evil of the water- 
works at Howrah, 349 ; the supply of 
fdtered water to Calcutta and its suburbs, 
400, 41 1, of nnfiltered water, 41 1. 


Watts, Mr., Resident at Cossimbazar, i. 
452, imprisoned (1756) with his assis- 
tant, Hastings, at Murshidabad, 452 ; 
his negotiations with Mir Jafar before 
Plassey disguised as a woman, 459, and 

„,after, 459. 

Weather, in different parts at different 
seasons, i. 13, 14. 

Weaving (hand) : cotton, much crippled 
by cheap machine-made goods, i. 82, 
still holds its own in places, 82, 83 ; 
silk, once a flourishing trade, 83, now 
declining, 83; jute, 83. See also 
Factories and Mills. 

Wellesley, Lord,Govemor-General ( 1 798- 
'805), called attention (1803) to insani- 
tary state of Calcutta, i. 398, began 
(*797) Government House, a palace in 
place of a counting-house, 412. 

Wells, not much used for irrigation, i. 68, 
their cost, 68 ; provision of sanitary, 
and disinfection of, in epidemics, 163. 

Wireless telegraphy station at Fraserganj 
in the Sundarbans, i. 374, 375. 

W'olves, devour children in Saran District, 
ii. 76. 

Women, actual and proportional number 
of, i. 42, 43, 169-171; their prepon- 
derance in backward tracts, 43 ; age at 
marriage, 43; statistics of married, un- 
married, and widowed, 44; the gradual 
disappearance of prejudice against 
widow-marriage, 43,44; dress, 53, 73; 
and children push the coal to the shaft, 
78; in mica-mines, 81 ; as silk and jute 
weavers, 83 ; the training of lady doctors 
in the scope of municipalities, 142 ; 
education of, 159, 161, 185. 

Wool, industries of (hand), i. 84; trade 
in, with Tibet, ii. 204, 213. 

Z. 

Zamtnddrs, originally territorial chiefs, 
hnally hereditary farmers of revenue 
and landowners,!. 126, 127; their re- 
cognition as proprietors of the soil by 
Lord Cornwallis, 127; the limitations 
to their present heritable and alienable 
right to the land, 127, their tenants, 
127-129: failure to employ (1807-10) 
in magisterial work, 1 46 note ; embezzle- 
ment of revenue (1770) in Bhagalpur 
District, ii. 166 ; oppression of Santals, 
220; ill relations in Chota Nagpur 
between Hindu landlords and despised 
aborigines, 349, 357, 358, . 

Zauana, teaching, i. 159, hospitals, 103. 

Zoological Gardens at Alipore, i. 

416. 

Zoology. See Fauna. 



